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PREFACE 


The Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency was originally 
compiled between 1874 and 1884. This xevised edition has 
been prepared under the orders of the Government of 
Maharashtra. The work was entrusted to the Bombay District 
Gazetteers (Revision) Editorial Board which was specially 
created for that purpose in 1949. The following members 
constituted that Board ;— 

Chief Secretary to Government (Shri M. D. Bhat, I.C.S., 
1949-52 ; Shri M. D. Bhansali, I.C.S., 1952-56) ; 

Prof. C. N. Vakil, Bombay ; 

Dr. G. S. Ghurye, Bombay ; 

Dr. S. M. Katre, Poona; 

Dr. S. C. Nandimath, Bagalkot; 

Director of Archives (Dr. P. M. Joshi) ; 

Executive Editor and Secretary (Prof. D. G. Karve. 
1949-52 ; Prof. M. R. Palande, 1952-60). 

After the reorganisation of States in 1957 the ^oard was 
reconstituted and consisted of the following members :— 
Chief Secretary to Government (Shri N. T. Mone, I.C.S.).^ 
Shri Vaikunth L. Mehta, Bombay. 

Dr. S. G. Panandikar, retired Principal, Sydenham College 
of Commerce and Economics, Bombay. 

Dr. S. M. Katre, Director, Deccan College Post-Graduate 
and Research Institute, Poona. 

Shri Maganbhai Desai, Vice-Chancellor, Gujarat University, 
Ahmedabad. 

Director of Archives (Dr. P. M. Joshi). 

Executive Editor and Secretary (Prof. M. R. Palande).. 

With the coming into existence of the State of Maharashtra 
in May 1960 the Editorial Board was again reconstituted. The 
Board at present consists of the following members :— 

Chief Secretary to Government (Shri N. T. Mone, I.C.S.). 
Shri Vaikunth L. Mehta, Bombay. 

Dr. S. G. Panandikar, retired Principal, Sydenham College 
of Commerce and Economics, Bombay. 

Dr. S. M. Katre, Director, Deccan College Post-Graduate and 
Research Institute, Poona. 

Shri S. L. Karandikar, Poona. 

Director of Archives (Dr. P. M. Joshi). 

Executive Editor and Secretary (Shri P. Setu Madhava Rao, 
M.A., LA.S.). 


^ Shri M. D. Bhansali, I.C.S., r^tirad in 1958 and Shri K. L. Panjahi* who 

oatne in bis plaoe also retired at the end of the same year. 
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PREFACE 


Diacritical marks to explain the pronunciation of names of 
places and of words in Indian languages have been used only 
in three chapters, namely, Chapter 2—^History, Chapter 3—The 
People and Their Culture, and Chapter 20—^Places of Interest 
and also in the Directory of Villages and Towns. In other 
chapters the current spellings have been retained. A key jto the 
diacritical marks used is given at page 897. 


P. SETU MADHAVA RAO, 
Executive Editor and Secretary. 



GENEBAL INTRODUCTION 

As EARLY as 1843 an attempt was made to arrange for the 
preparation of Statistical Accounts of the different districts of 
the Bombay Presidency. The following extract* will be found 
interesting as giving an idea of the intention of those who 
desired to have such Accounts compiled :— 

Government called on the Revenue Commissioner to obtain from 
all the Collectors as part of their next Annual Report the fullest avail¬ 
able information regardina th^ districts.Government 

remarked that, as Collectors and their Assistants during the large portion 
of the year moved about the district in constant and intimate com¬ 
munication with all classes they possessed advantages which no other 
public officers enjoyed of acquiring a full knowledge of the condition 
of the country, the causes of progress or retrogradation, the good 
measures which require to be fostered and extended, the evil measures 
which call for abandonment, the defects in existing institutions which 
require to be remedied, and the nature of the remedies to be applied. 
Collectors also, it was observed, have an opportunity of judging of the 
effect of British rule on the condition and character of the people, and 
their caste prejudices, and on their superstitious observances. They 
can trace any alteration for the better or worse in dwellings, clothing 
and diet, and can observe the use of improved implements of husbandry 
Or other crafts, the habits of locomotion, the state of education, parti¬ 
cularly among the higher classes whose deca 3 ring means and energy 
under our most levelling system compared with that of preceding 
governments will attract their attention. Finally they can learn how 
far existing village Institutions are effectual to their end, and may be 
made available for self-government and in the management of local 
taxation for local purposes. 

“ In obedience to these orders, reports were received from the 
Colle^ors of Ahmedabad, Broach, Kaira, Thana, and Khandesh. Some 
of the reports contained much interesting information. These five 
northern reports were practically the only result of the Circular 
Letter of 1842.” 

The matter does not seem to have been pursued any further. 

In October 1867, the Secretary of State for India desired the 
Bombay Government to take concrete steps for the compilation 
of a Gazetteer of the Presidency on the model of the Gazetteer 
prepared during that year for the Central Provinces. The 
Government of Bombay then requested some of its responsible 
ofRcials to submit a scheme for carrying into effect the orders 
of the Secretary of State, and in 1868, appointed the Bombay 
Gazetteer Committee to supervise and direct the preparation of 
the Gazetteer. After a few organizational experiments the 
responsibility was finally entrusted to Mr. James M. Campbell 
of the Bombay Civil Service^ who commenced the compilation 
in 1874 and completed the series in 1884. The actual publication, 
however, of these volumes was spread over a period of 27 years 
between 1877 and 1904 in which year the last General Index 
volume was published. 

‘‘‘Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, Vol. I, Part I (History of Gujarat) 
pp. in and IV. 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


Though a Gazetteer literally means only a geographical index 
or a geographical dictionary, Ihe scope of this particular compila* 
tion was much wider. It included not only a description of the 
physical and natural features of a region but also a broad narra¬ 
tive of the social, political, economic and cultural life of the 
people living in that region. The purpose which the Gazetteer 
was intended to serve was made clear in the following remarks 
of Sir William Hunter, Director-General of Statistics to the 
Government of India, when his opinion was sought on a draft 
article on Dharwar District in 1871. He said :— 

“ My own conception of the work is that, in return for a couple of 
days* reading, the Account should give a new Collector a compre¬ 
hensive, and, at the same time, a distinct idea of the district which he 
has been sent to administer. Mere reading can never supersede practical 
experience in the district administration. But a succinct and well 
conceived district account is capable of antedating the acquisition of 
such personal experience by many months and of both facilitating and 

systematising a Collector’s personal enquiries.But in all 

cases a District Account besides dealing with local specialities should 
furnish a historical narration of its revenue and expenditure since it 
passed under the British rule, of the sums which we have taken from 
it in taxes, and of the amount which we have returned to it in the 
protection of property and person and the other charges of civil 
government.”'*' 

The Gazetteer was thus intended to give a complete picture 
of the district to men who were entire strangers to India and its 
people but who as members of the ruling race carried on their 
shoulders the responsibility of conducting administration. 

The Gazetteer had 27 Volumes, some split up into two or three 
Parts, making a total of 35 books including the General Index 
which was published in 1904. Some of the Volumes were of 
a general nature and were not confined to the limits of 
a particular district. For example, Volume I dealt with History 
and was split up into two Parts, one dealing with Gujarat and 
the other with Konkan, Dekhan and Southern Maratha 
Country ; Volume IX was devoted to the Population of Gujarat 
and contained two parts, one describing Hindus and the other 
Mussalmans and Parsis, but there was no corresponding Volume 
devoted to the Population of Majiarashtra or Kamatak; 
Volume XXV gave an account of the Botany of the area 
covered in the whole Presidency, The remaining Volumes 
dealt with the various districts of the Presidency and with what 
were then known as Native States attached to the Bombay 
Presidency. Some of the District Volumes had two or three 
Parts, for example, those of Thana, Kanara, Poona and Bombay. 
On the other hand, there was only one combined Volume for 
some districts, as for example, Surat and Broach, and Kaira 
and Panch Mahals. 

The scheme of the contents was more or less the same for 
all the District Volumes though the accounts of particular 

^Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, Vol. I, Part I (History of 
Gujarat) p. VII. 
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items varied considerably from district to district. Information 
was collected from Government Offices and, in respect of 
social and religious practices, from responsible citizens. Eminent 
scholars, experts and administrators contributed articles on 
special subjects. 

This Gazetteer compiled over seventy years ago had long 
become scarce and entirely out of print. It contained authentic 
and useful information on several aspects of life in a district 
and was considered to be of great value to the administrator, 
the scholar and the general reader. There was a general desire 
that there should be a new and revised edition of this monu¬ 
mental work. The then Government of Bombay, therefore, 
decided that the old Gazetteer should be revised and republished, 
and entrusted the work of revision to an Editorial Board 
specially created for that purpose in 1949. This new edition 
has been prepared under the direction of that Editorial Board. 
With the reorganisation of States in 1956 and with the coming 
into existence of the State of Maharashtra in 1960, areas for 
which no District Gazetteers had previously been compiled will 
be taken up and new District Gazetteers will be com,piled 
in accordance with the common pattern. 

In the nature of things, after a lapse of over 80 years after 
their publication, most of the statistical information contained 
in the old Gazetteer had become entirely out of date and had to 
be dropped altogether. In this edition an attempt has been 
made to give an idea of the latest developments, whether in 
regard to the administrative structure or the economic set-up 
or in regard to social, religious and cultural trends. There are 
portions in the old Gazetteer bearing on archaeology and history 
which have the impress of profound scholarship and learning 
and their worth has not diminished by the mere passage of 
time. Even in their case, however, some restatement is 
occasionally necessary in view of later investigations and new 
archaeological discoveries by scholars, and an attempt has been 
made to incorporate in this edition the results of such subsequent 
research. The revision of the old Volumes has, in fact, meant 
an entire re-writing of most of the chapters and sections. In 
doing so, statistical and other information was obtained from 
the relevant Departments of Government, and articles on 
certain specialized subjects were obtained from competent 
scholars. 

In this dynamic world, circumstances and facts of life change, 
and so do national requirements and social values. Such 
significant changes have taken place in India as in other countries 
during the last half a century, and more so after the advent 
of Independence in 1947. The general scheme and contents of 
this revised series of the Gazetteer have been adapted to the 
needs of altered conditions. There is inevitably some shift 
in emphasis in the presentation and interpretation of certain 
phenomena. For example, the weighted importance given to 
caste and community in the old Gazetteer cannot obviously 
(a.0.7.) 1^0 Vf 768—6 
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accord with the ideological concepts of a secular democracy, 
though much of that data may have considerable interest from 
the functional, sociological or cultural point of view. What is 
necessary is a change in perspective in presenting that account 
so that it could be viewed against the background of a broad 
nationalism and the synthesis of a larger social life. It is also 
necessary to abridge and even to eliminate, elaborate details 
about customs and practices which no longer obtain on any 
extensive scale or which are too insignificant to need any 
elaboration. In the revised Gazetteer, therefore, only a general 
outline of the practices and customs of the main sections of the 
population has been given. 

An important addition to the District Volume in this edition 
is the Directory of Villages and Towns given at the end which 
contains, in a tabulated form, useful information about every 
village and town in the district. The district maps given in 
this edition are also fairly large and up-to-date. 

The revised Gazetteer will be published in two series :— 

1. The General Series .—This will comprise Volumes on 
subjects which can best be treated for the State as a whole 
and not for the smaller area of a district. As at present 
planned, they will deal with Physical Features, People and 
Their Culture, History, Language and Literature, Botany, and 
Public Administration. 

2. The District Series .—This will contain one Volume for 
every district of the Maharashtra State. The information given 
in all Volumes will follow the same pattern, and the table of 
contents will more or less be the same for all districts. 

It was originally thought feasible to number the district 
volumes in the alphabetical order in the District Series and 
accordingly the Poona Volume which wag the first revised 
District Gazetteer to be compiled and published by the Board 
(in 1954) was numbered as Volume XX. However, the arrange¬ 
ment was not found to be suitable and it was, therefore, subse¬ 
quently decided not to give any number to any volume. 

In the preparation of this volume tRe. Board has received 
every assistance from Gazetteers unit, Ministry of Scientific 
Research and Cultural Affairs, Government of India. A draft 
copy of this volume was sent to the Gazetteers unit and was 
returned with valuable suggestions which have been incorporated 
in the volume. The Government of India gives a grant-in-aid 
of Rs, 6,000 per each volume towards the cost of compilation 
and 40 per cent, of the actual printing charges. 

P. SETU MADHAVA RAO, 
Executive Editor and Secretary. 
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I PART I 

i 

1 

j CHAPTER 1-PHYSICAL FEATURES AND NATURAL 
I RESOURCES. 


The District of Kolhapur^ lies between 15® and 17° chapter i, 

orlh latitude and 73® and 74® east longitude. It has an area PhysieaiFMturM.* 
[ 3,188*4 square miles^ and a population of 13,08,060 according Situation. 

) the 1951 Census. It is bounded on the north by the district 
f South Satara ; on the west by the district of Ratnagiri; 
nd on the south and the east by the Belgaum district of 
lysore State. For administrative purposes the district is 
ivided into two prants, Northern and Southern®. Each of 
lese prants is sub-divided into four talukas and two petas 
or mahals). The average area of a taluka or peta works out 
[) 265*7 square miles comprising 91 villages on an average 
ncluding towns) and a population of 1,09,005. 

^ Kolhapur is a district uewly formed aftor the merger of Kolhapm* and other Indian 
ates with the State of Bombay. It consissts of 966 villages of the former Kolhapur 
ate, five villages of the former Kuruiulwad State, one village of the former Miraj Senior 
-ate and seven villages that were fonuerly in the Belgaum district. 

® The area figure of the district supplied to the Census authorities by the Surveyor 
eneral of India was 2,756*3 square miles. The area figure given by the Census 
ithorities were obtained by them Irom the District Inspector of Land Rooords or from 
ocal Records. 

3 From 1st November 1950, consequent on the Reorganisation of States, the Chaudgad 
luka of Belgaum district, with an area of 394 square miles and a population of 80,613, 
a'b merged with the Southern Division of Kolhapur District as a separate taluka of the 
ivision. 

♦ The sections on ‘ Geography * have been contributed by Prof. C. D. Deshpande, 
eputy Director of Eduoation, Guvomment of Maharashtra. 

(a.o.r.) L-o Vf 768—1 



CHAPTER 1. 

Physical Features 

Apministbativis 

Divisions. 


Physical Setting 
Belief and 
Drain AO K. 


2 MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 

The administrative divisions, with their area, number of 
villages and towns, and population, according to the Census of 
1951, are given below: — 

Administrative Divisions of Kolhapur District (with area, 

NUMBER OF VILLAGES AND TOWNS AND POPULATION ACCORDING 

TO Census of 1951). 


1 

j Prani. 

Name of Taluka 
or Pota. 

Area in 
sq. miles. 

Number 

of 

villages. 

Number 

of 

towns. 

Population 

Northern Divi- 

•Shah II wadi 

407 T) 

130 

1 

80,765 

shiTi. 

Panhala Pcla .. 

218-3 

101 

I 

96,379 

j 

Hatkaiiangle 

2.35-3 

40 , 

7 

1,69,700 

1 

Sliirol 

203-8 

44 

4 

1,21,192 


Bavada Pet a 

200 0 

70 1 


52,922 

i 

Radhanagari 

344-5 

108 ' 


87,205 

Southern Divi* 

Kar\ ir 

202-4 

- 101 ; 

1 

2,60,299 

sioii. 

1 

Kiogal 

212-0 

77 ! 

3 

1,10,734 

i 

Gadhinglaj Peta.. 

191-0 j 

87 1 

1 1 

1,11,397 


Ajra Peta 

205-3 ! 

1 

79 j 

1 

59,025 


1 

Bbudargad .. | 

j 

253-1 j 

90 1 

1 

65,929 j 


Ohaiidgad* .. * 

!. 

.394-0 j 

130 j 


80,513 


Total ..j 

3,188-4 1 

1 

1,078 j 

19 

13,08,060 

i 


The PHYSICAL setting of the Kolhapur district can be best 
appreciated in the background of its geology relief and drainage. 
The details of the geology of the district appear elsewhere. It 
may be noted, in general, that over a major portion of the 
district the Deccan ‘ trap ’ influences the landscape ; only in the 
southern extremities the rocks of the Dharwar and Lower 
Kaladgi series introduce a change in the topography. The 
district, on the whole, is a part of the Deccan table-land with 
an average height of 1800 ft. above sea level, witli the 
Sahyadrian Scarp forming the most prominent feature along its 
western administrative boundary. From the gently uneven and 
mature looking crest-line of the Sahyadries, the Kolhapur 
portion of the plateau is marked by several hill ranges which 
emerge from the main range and develop an eastward or 
north-eastward trend. Some of them extend up to 30 miles 
while others terminate after a short stretch. But all these 
ranges have that characteristic ‘ Lava ^ topography consisting of 
fiat tops and steep escarpments on flanks which carry several 
terraces or ‘steps’. The ranges rise to about 1,000 to 1,500 ft. 


* Sec footnote regarding Chandgod taluka, p. 1. 
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above the valley floors. A long period of erosion on the CHAFIBR l. 
horizontally laid lava flows explains their general appearance. 

Water action has carved out river valleys and their tributary pSSicIl Siotko 

valleys leaving the harder material as residual hill ranges. From Rkumt ahd 

a fairly broad base, these hills rise in a series of terraces, which ®»AiNAaa. 

are not unlike a flight of steps, culminating in a summit level 

that is noted for its remarkably flat table-lands separated by 

low saddles. A laterite capping marks many of these plateau 

tops, and altogether, this step-like mature landscape has earned 

the Swedish name ‘ trape ’ topography. Such landscape features 

can be seen in the main Sahyadrian range lying in this district, 

in the Vishalgad-Panhala range, in the Phonda-Sangaon, and 

the Kagal, Bhudargad and Ajra ranges. Only in the environs 

of Ajra does this landscape change to some extent due to the 

change in the underlying rock. 

The drainage pattern of the Kolhapur district has three 
important aspects. The Sahyadris form the main water-divide 
separating the eastern drainage from that flowing in the west 
to the Arabian Sea. Secondly, the western flowing streams are 
ungraded and run down the Sahyadrian scarp face with 
a tremendous velocity, with the result that the scarp face 
presents a highly eroded appearance when seen from the 
Konkan side. At the base of the scarp, that is in the Konkan 
proper, these parallel flowing streams lose their force, deposit 
the debris brought from the main range, and develop a sluggish 
and meandering course to the Arabian Sea, but it is to be noted 
that only their upper most reaches lie within the administrative 
boundaries of this district. The drainage pattern of the plateau 
Kolhapur differs a good deal in several respects from that of the 
Konkan streams. It is, first of all, well developed, and geared 
to the base level of the Krishna which has mastered all the 
river courses of the district. The rivers occupy wider valleys ; 
there is a good tributary development, though in some cases the 
head-waters have been ‘ captured ’ by the fast flowing streams 
of the main range draining the region to the Konkan lowlands. 

Thus, from north to south, the district is drained by the 
Varna, Panchaganga, Dudhganga, Vedaganga and Hiranyakeshi. 

The Varna has a long course, but a much restricted basin. The 
Panchaganga, on the other hand, commands a large drainage 
area through its main tributaries, the Kasari, Kumbhi, Tulsi 
and Bhogavati. The southern rivers, the Dudhaganga with its 
main tributaries, the Vedaganga and the Hiranyakeshi have long 
courses but smaller and independent valleys. There is also 
an interesting contrast in the direction of flow of these plateau 
rivers of the district. The Varna flows from the north-west to 
south-east, the Panchaganga from due west to east, while the 
southern rivers flow from south-west to north-east. This is 
most probably due to the geological structure underlying and 
the denudation sequence of the Krishna river which controls in 
a large manner the flow and erosive capacity of these rivers. 

(o.o.p.) L-0 Vf 
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CHAPTER 1. There are also some similarities between these rivers. They 

—~ share a common monsoonal flood regime; they develop the 

SyIical higWy significant flood plains and flood terraces which, locally 

Relief and known as Malai, are highly prized for soil fertility. The physical 

Deainaob. setting of the small valleys that the rivers occupy is suitable for 

constructing weirs, locally known as bandharas, which facilitate 
good irrigation. Except in the Lower Panchaganga these 
handharas are quite common. Under the influence of new 
economic forces, most of the river valleys which formerly 
produced good meadow grass, have now been turned to the 
cultivation of rice, and more recently to sugarcane, an important 
crop which influences practically every aspect of rural economy. 
The final common feature shared by these rivers is the control 
exercised by the Krishna river as a master stream. The Krishna 
from its confluence with the Varna forms the eastern boundary 
of the Kolhapur district down-stream for about forty miles. It 
has a well entrenched meandering course through a black soil 
plain, and is joined by the Panchaganga near Narsobawadi 
and by the Dudhaganga near Yedur which is a little outside the 
district boundary. The southern most river, Hiranyakeshi, 
empties its waters in the Ghataprabha which in its turn is 
a tributary of the Krishna, near Ingli outside the limits of this 
district. 

The district is bounded by South Satara on the north, 
Ratnagiri on the west, and Belgaum on the south and the east. 
From a geographical point of view the Varna in the north 
forms a common boundary between it and South Satara; 
in the north-east the rivers Krishna and Dudhaganga run 
between it and Belgaum; and in the west the Sahyadrian 
water-shed largely separates it from Ratnagiri. 

Hill Ranges. The Sahyadrian Crest proper is not a crest in the normally 
^nd^eCrest.^^ understood sense of being a continuous hill chain. It is broken 
in several places by stream erosion on both the flanks. 
The water-shed which divides the eastern drainage from the 
western is marked by a succession of hill top features separated 
by low saddles. In height, the crest-line proper varies from 
3,300 feet to as low as 2,000 feet above sea level. To the west, 
in Konkan, this crest-line offers a gi^eatly eroded scarp face 
marked below it by exposures of basaltic bands. In many 
places rapid erosion by the Konkan streams has literally 
pushed back the crest-line features into the plateau. This 
tremendous erosive action has well caused a general recession 
of the main water-shed towards the east and has left the 
remnants of original scarps in the shape of highly dissected 
hills at the base of the Sahyadries in the Konkan. The 
Sahyadrian crest line owing to the formation of several isolated 
basaltic table-lands has been a region of fortified towns 
which have played a significant role in the Maratha history. 
In the north stands Vishalgad (3,362 feet); in the middle is 
Bavada; in the southern area lies Bhudargad. An interesting 
feature of this crest-line region is the existence of truncated 
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valleys of the plateau streams. The upper reaches of such CHAPTER i. 
valleys have been captured by Konkan streams so that these ^ 

appear as well marked gaps in the Sahyadrian rampart. From 
the climatic point of view, too, it is possible that these gaps Sahyadrian Scan) 
mean a better south-westerly monsoonal rainfall in the plateau and th© Crest, 
valleys. From the human point of view their importance is 
no less. In the Maratha history, these gaps had a tactical 
importance. Even in the present times, the routes from the 
plateau to Konkan run through these gaps. 

From this highly dissected backbone several ranges extend Eastern Ranges, 
towards the east. The northern-most is the Vishalgad-Panhala 
range. Emanating from a 3,362 feet peak the range maintains 
a fairly uniform level at a height of over 3,000 feet upto 
a distance of about 30 miles and extends for another 20 miles 
at a lower level, almost abutting the Krishna basin in the east. 

The summit levels of this range are remarkably flat upto 
Panhala and Jyotiba, and even further east its fiat tops, though 
in a shrunken form, continue to be an interesting feature in 
the landscape. The flanks of the Panhala range show intense 
gully erosion and development of minor ranges north and 
south, as for example, those near Manjra and Borivade. 

Another interesting feature is the development of structural 
terraces on platforms on both the flanks. A further feature of 
especial interest is the existence of many gaps and saddles 
along the range which, as could be expected, are traversed by 
well constructed roads. The very summits, too, are not 
without their human significance. Panhala was chosen as 
a defensive point since the days of the Adilshahi rulers, now 
in its modern setting it is a popular hill station. Jyotiba, 
almost at the same level, is a well-known centre of pilgrimage. 

Other parts of this range are given to rough grazing and 
hay-making. Steeper slopes are marked with a fairly good 
forest cover in the west but this increasingly deteriorates into 
poor scrub and grass towards the drier east. Structural 
terraces on both the sides form belts of fairly well developed 
agriculture supporting a large number of villages. 

In the central portions of the district the hill ranges exhibit Central Range?, 
a similar form and also possess almost the same height. These 
differ from the Panhala range in two important respects. 

First, they have a south-west and north-east trend, and 
secondly, they extend only to about a length of 15 miles. Such 
is the hill range separating the Kumbhi river from the 
Dhamani; the Pal Donger (also known as Tumzai range locally) 
which terminates in the shape of a prong near Sangrul; and 
the small hill range which separates the Tulsi from the 
Bhogavati. South of the Bhogavati lies the Phonda Sangaon 
range which extends from the Sahyadrian Crest line north¬ 
eastwards to a stretch of 35 miles right upto a point near 
Sangaon village, and a branch of it extends right upto the town 
of Kolhapur. In general appearance this range has features 
identical to those of the Panhala except that the summit 
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CHAPTER 1. plateaus are not so uniform in development. The range has 
— undergone a greater erosion and bears consequentially a more 
<^enuded appearance that 4S so clearly visible in a succession 
Central Ranges, of saddles. 

Southern Ranges. The Southern hill ranges of the Kolhapur district maintain 
the same trend and the landscape; thus for instance is the 
Kagal range and the Bhudargad range proper. In the southern 
extremity of the district, in the Gadhinglaj taluka, the 
topography gets much more varied—numerous minor hill 
ranges separated by small valleys—but inspite of this 
small-scale variation in landscape, it has the same importance 
from the human point of view as the hill ranges of the north. 
Its major plateau tops like the Samangad Fort were well-known 
defensive points in the Maratha days. The other flat tops 
at lower levels are generally given to grazing and slopes to 
forests; scarps are bare rock surfaces; lower terraces favour 
cultivation and human settlement. 

Biverw. The Varna takes its source waters in Prachitgad area of the 
Varna. Satara district and after a well entrenched course it collects 
the waters of an important southern tributary—the Kadvi 
which takes its source waters near Ambaghat. This river takes 
two tributaries, the Shali and the Ambardi. The Varna has 
a fairly south-eastern trend in the upper reaches and after 
a stretch of about 50 miles its meets the Krishna at Haripur 
about one mile south-west of Sangli. From the economic point 
of view the Varna has a fertile agricultural basin especially 
in its lower reaches. In the fair seasons the Varna and its 
chief feeder Kadvi, are fordable ; but during rains boats ply 
at some places on the Varna. In the lower Varna the economic 
development is seriously handicapped by soil erosion. For a fairly 
long stretch the river acts as a boundary between this district 
and the South Satara. 

Panchagnnga. The Panchagauga is formed, as has been noted already, by 
four streams, the Kasari, the Kumbhi, the Tulsi and the 
Bhogawati. Local tradition believes in an underground stream 
Saraswati which together with the other four streams make 
the Panchaganga. 

(i) The Kasari .—^The Kasari is an important stream. 
It rises near the village of Gajapur and flows south-east upto 
Dhangarwadi for about ten jniles and then eastwards for 
a .stretch of another twenty-five miles. The stream is wide 
and receives its source waters from a fairly large triangular 
area lying between watersheds of the Vishalgad range in 
the north and the Waghajai in the south. Just above Bhogaon 
the river receives another important southern tributary 
called Mangari; below Bhogaon it develops into a wide 
alluvial plain in which the river has developed meanders. 

(ii) The Kumbhi .—The Kumbhi rises near Bavda and flows 
north-eastwards for about fifteen miles upto Kirwai. From 
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thence it flows eastwards and receives an important tributary CHAPTER i. 
Dhamani, near Chaugalewadi. It then develop wide basin 
underlain by alluvium. North-east of Sangrul it has a sharp *^^Rivbes. 
bend eastwards after which it meets the river Bhogawati Pnnchagani^n. 
near Bahireshwar. 

(iii) The Tulsi.—The Tulsi rises about five miles east of 
the Kumbhi and flows parallel to the north-east and effects 
a junction with the Bhogavati at Bid. Its lower reach is 
marked by a wide stretch of alluvium. 

(iv) The Bhogawati ,—^This is the chief of the four streams 
and takes its rise in the Sahyadris, a few miles from the 
Phonda Pass and after a northerly course of about 25 miles 
is joined by the Tulsi near the historical village of Bid. The 
source waters of the Bhogavati river have now been 
impounded to form the Radhanagari Tank for the 
purposes of both irrigation and hydro-electricity. Unlike 
the northern tributary streams of the Panchaganga 
river the Bhogavati has a w-ide alluvial floor particularly 
below Phejivade. Below this village the river develops 
considerable meanders and a fairly entrenched course in its 
middle reaches. In the lower reaches the valley floor widens 
to a still larger extent. After its junction with the Tulsi and 
the Kumbhi the valley floor is four to five miles wide. Here 
it is bordered by low residual hills and joined by several 
small tributary streams. About four miles north-west of the 
Kolhapur city, the Bhogavati effects with the Kasari its 
junction at Prayag. 

The Prayag confluence marks the beginning of the 
Panchaganga river proper which after receiving the waters 
of the four tributaries continues in a larger pattern the flow 
of waters received from above. North of Kolhapur it has a wide 
alluvial plain. After developing this plain the river 
resumes its course eastwards. From Shiroli to its junction 
with the Krishna near Narsobawadi it has an extensive 
alluvial floor bordered by the large worn out stumps of the 
Alta portion of the Panhala in the north and the Hupari 
part of the Phonda Sangaon range in the south. A characteris¬ 
tic feature of this basin is the contrast between the roxmded 
worn out features locally known as Mals and the generally 
entrenched nature of all the streams. A further noteworthy 
aspect is the deeply incised course of the Panchaganga itself. 

From Mangaon, the river flows in a deep bed that is well 
below 40 feet from the surrounding plain. Further 
downstream it develops an incised meander-oore which 
includes the Narsobawadi area. 

The south-western region of the Kolhapur district is princi- Dudhaganga. 
pally drained by the Dudhaganga and her important tributary 
the Vedaganga. Rising in the main Sahyadris, the Dudhaganga 
traces a north-easterly course. It develops a widening alluvial 
basin enclosed by the Phonda range on the left and by the 
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Physieal Features. 
Eivxrb. 
Dttdhaganga.. 


Hiranyakeshi. 


Krishna. 


Kagal range on its right. After receiving numerous tributary 
streams which may be more properly called gullies (excepting 
the Waki river in its upper reach), the river takes a sweeping 
curve due east below the village Belawale; near Shidhanerli 
which is about six miles west of the Poona-Bangalore trunk 
road, the river starts its well incised course; from here it acts 
for about 10 to 12 miles as a boundary between this district 
and Belgaum, and flows beyond the Kolhapur limits for about 
25 miles to join the Krishna at Yedur. Throughout the course 
of this river, there is a visible contrast between its well worked 
agricultural flanks and rising hill sides overlooking 
them. In the wetter west, the hill slopes carry a good, 
though declining, vegetation cover of a scrub type ; eastwards, 
the drier climate produces a grassland (‘the mals^) landscape. 
The alluvial floor on the other hand is given to rich meadow 
grass, and now-a-days increasingly to rice and sugarcane. 

The Vedaganga .—This tributary takes its rise in the 
Sahyadrian main range where the Bhudargad range begins its 
north-eastern trend. In its upper reaches, the river has 
a narrow valley and a meandering course. Just about the 
middle of this portion, the Bhudargad fort (3,206 ft.) dominates 
the entire landscape. Further downstream the valley opens 
out, near Murgud, and takes a more easterly course up to 
Mhakwe. At Kuril, it is joined by the Kapshi stream. From 
this point onwards the river enters the administrative area of 
the Belgaum district and joins the Dudhaganga near Bhoj. 

A part of the river runs through Kolhapur district, but its 
headwaters proper lie well outside this district. The valley 
is much narrower than that of the Vedaganga and is flanked 
on both sides by fairly high elevations, many reaching over 
3,000 ft. above sea level of the Bhudargad and the Ajra ranges. 
The hill slopes have a forest cover, while the lower belts 
support some cultivation mainly of rice. Near Ajra, the river 
receives a major stream and after a heavily meandering course 
via Mahagaon and Gadhinglaj, the river passes out of this 
district just a little upstream of Sankeshwar, and Anally after 
a course of 20 miles, joins the Ghataprabha near Ingli. 

Though the Krishna controls the drainage regime of the 
Kolhapur rivers, its influence is more indirect than direct. 
Directly, it is mostly limited to its banks of which the left 
bank for a stretch of about forty miles lies in this district. 
From its junction with the Varna where the Kolhapur boundary 
continues from the Varna side, the river flows through a rich 
black soil plain. The nature of the relief and the river regime 
have produced three tracts of contrast. Near the watercourse 
proper are the terraced banks, (the malais), which favour 
a variety of cultivation. Outside this strip, there is a wide 
stretch of flood plain, much gullied, yet agriculturally valuable 
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for Jowar, Cotton and other dry crops; outside the flood plain 
limits the land merges, sometimes gradually and sometimes 
abruptly, into the dry and barren areas (the mbXs) given only to 
poor cultivation and rough grazing. Downstream near Udgaon 
the river is crossed by the Miraj-Kolhapur railway line and 
also by a road which links up Kolhapur with Miraj and Sangli. 

Below Udgaon the river takes a wide semi-circular sweep till 
it is joined by the Panchaganga near Narsobawadi. Below 
this traditionally sacred confluence, the river continues its 
entrenched and meandering course, and is in the process of 
straightening it from Alas to a point near Chandur, but in this 
reach the Kolhapur limits touch the river only a few points. 

Natural vecxEtation as such hardly seems to exist in the district Vegetation. 
since much of the area of the district has been brought under 
cultivation and that which is not technically under forests and 
grasslands, has been considerably destroyed. Elements of natural 
vegetation appear to be of three types: The truly monsoonal 
forests with such trees as Hirda, Ain, Nana and various kinds of 
cassias and teak occur in the rainier parts of the west; secondly, 
a degenerate form of the monsoonal type occurs more as scrub 
with stunted teak, khair and bamboo in the hilly tracks in the 
middle; thirdly, a savanla type of vegetation consisting of grass 
and thorny shrubs notably acacias appears in the drier eastern 
parts. As has been said already, much of the natural vegetation 
has been modified by man and there has been an evident decrease 
of monsoonal vegetation cover and an increase in grass land areas 
as a result of the rapid destruction of forests. It appears that 
riverine meadows which were an important feature of the 
agricultural economy during the last century have also been 
vanishing with the increase in cultivated area in the upper 
regions of almost all the valleys of the district. 


chapter 1. 

Physical Features. 

Rivees. 

Krishna. 


From a regional point of view the district shows interesting 
variations in its landscapes and economic development. 


Ueogeaphical 
R egion of 
Kolhapfr. 


In the west lies the Sahyadrian watershed—a region of about The Sahyndrian 
10 to 15 miles wide and running throughout the length of the V atorshed Region. 
Sahyadris lying in this district from the Malkapur tract in the 
north to Samangad in the south. The very edge of this long 
belt consists of the precipitous scarps of the Sahyadries that is 
marked by occasional terraces, steep basaltic walls and 
magnificent amphitheatres through which the monsoonal 
waters of innumerable streams are drained away to the 
Arabian sea. This scarp acts both as a natural and administra¬ 
tive division boundary to the newly formed district of 
Kolhapur. The upper heights on the scarp notably wherever 
there are local isolated features, is marked by several importamt 
forts as, for example, Bavda and Vishalgad. These forts 
are mostly detached outliers of the plateau and owing to their 
isolated and commanding position have played an important 
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Physicall^tures vicinity of each of these forts is a small gap-town situated 
Geoqbaphioal ' along with Ghat routes. Bavda, for example, controls the 
Region or route from Kolhapur to Kharepatan. This region of the 
Th^SySan Sahyadrian water-shed is thinly populated, people living in 
Wat ernhed Region. Small hamlets and depending for their livelihood partly on 
agriculture but mostly on forest occupations. Quite a large 
area is under forest cover and is exploited under Governmental 
supervision. Human attention naturally is directed along the 
upper tracts of the main valleys, as for example, along the 
valley leading to the Ambaghat, the Kumbhi valley, the Bhoga- 
wati and the Vedaganga. 

East of this Sahyadrian watershed the landscape consists of 
two striking contrasts, the residual hill ranges separated by the 
intermediate valleys. 

Tho residual hill From the Sahyadrian watershed several hill ranges run to the 
rangep. separated by intermediate valleys. These are 

developed on the Deccan lavas and form erosional remnants 
having a characteristic landscape summit plateaus with rounded 
peaks above and structural benches below. The Panhala-Alta 
range is the northernmost one of the district. Emerging from 
the Vishalgad area of the Sahyadrian watershed it runs first 
south-eastwards and then almost due east. The economic 
development of this range is marked by forests in the western 
part which through a transition of scrub develop extensive 
grass lands towards the east. On the whole this is a thinly 
populated region. Panliala (3,127 ft.) is a famous historical 
fort and a good hill station. Pavangad is yet another fort in 
the vicinity. Right across the saddle is situated the famous 
Jyotiba temple. Villages on the plateau are few but at the 
junction of the hills and the valleys below a string of hamlets 
has made its appearance as for example, Pishvi, Borivade, 
Padali on the north and Kotoli, Porle, Nagaon and Alta in the 
south. The other hill ranges too participate in this general 
regional characteristic of the Panhala range. These are from 
north to south, the Vaghajai range separating the Kumbhi 
valley from Kasari, the Pal Donger and its minor ridges 
which separate the Kumbhi from the Tulsi river valley, the 
Phonda-Sangaon range which separates Bhogawati from the 
Dudhaganga, the Kagal range separating the Dudhaganga 
from the Vedaganga, and the Bhudargad group of ranges 
which separates the Vedaganga from the Ghatprabha valley. 
In all these ranges the monsoonal forest cover is gradually 
replaced towards the east by grasslands. Population is thin 
and is settled at selected localities. The typical Deccan lava 
topography is a characteristic feature of all these ranges. 

River Valleys. A succession of river valleys draining the land towards the 
east characterises the land-scape of the district from the Varna 
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valley in the north to the upper tributaries of the Ghatprabha chapter i. 

in the south. From the human point of view these are the —" 

most important areas of the district. Well cultivated and GEooBAPmoAL^' 

densely peopled, Malkapur, Kasba, Sarud and Kodoli are Region of 

more important villages of the Varna valley. In the Kasari 

valley Gajapur, Bhogaon and Kasar are important villages. * 

Sangrul situated at the spur of the Pal Donger (or Tymzai 

Range) is a market village in the Kumbhi valley. In the upper 

reaches of the Kumbhi, Kale and Bawada are large sized 

villages. The road from Kolhapur connects these places and 

through a Ghat road it joins Kharepatan. Bid and Koge are 

important villages of the confluence plain of the Kumbhi, Tulsi 

and Bhogawati rivers. The Bhogawati valley is much more 

well developed economically. A road from Kolhapur to Malvan 

passes through this valley via Phonda Ghat and connects 

several large sized villages live Vashi, Rashiwade and 

Radhanagari. Development of hydro-electricity from the Radha- 

nagari tank and irrigation by means of bunds on the 

Bhogawati river have brought in a greater prosperity to this 

valley through sugar-cane cultivation. East of Prayag which 

marks the confluence of the Kasari and Bhogawati, lies the 

Panchaganga valley proper. This is a region of rich agriculture 

and population. A substantial area is utilized for sugar-cane. 

East of Kolhapur several commercially important crops are 
raised. Sugar-cane continues to dominate the banks of the river. 

A little in the interior it is succeeded by tobacco, cotton, 
millets and wheat. Betel leaf gardens flourish wherever well 
irrigation is possible. Pulses and spice crops play an important 
secondary role. Large sized nucleated village are typical of 
this region. Hatkanangale, Shirol and Ichalkaranji are local 
markets and taluka towns. Ichalkaranji is well-known for its 
handloom products, Narsobawadi situated at the junction of 
the Panchaganga with the Krishna, is a place of great sanctity. 

Jaisingpur is a small but flourishing town that specialises in 
tobacco marketing. But the city of Kolhapur through its 
historical tradition, administrative and commercial importance 
dominates the economy of the entire district. The Phonda- 
Sangaon range separates the Bhogawati from the Dudhaganga 
valley. As compared with the northern valleys the valley of 
the Dudhaganga river is wider and also correspondingly well- 
developed. Its upper regions are partly wooded and partly rice¬ 
growing areas. Towards Kagal cultivation of millets and 
several other crops increases. The agricultural development of 
this valley is well reflected in the numerous large sized villages 
like Valve, Solankur and Kagal. Kagal is a town of local 
importance situated on the Poona-Bangalore trunk road. The 
Kolhapur limits of the Dudhaganga valley terminate east of . 

Kagal. A small hill range separates the Dudhaganga from the 
upper reaches of the Vedaganga. Gargoti and Murgud are two 
important market villages. Gargoti is connected with Kolhapur 
by a good metalled road across the Vedaganga hilly range 
and Murgud lies on the Nippani-Radhanagari Road. The 
southern most part of the district is generally hilly and is 
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CHAPTER 1. marked by several small valleys draining the area eastwards 

- mainly to the Ghatprabha river. In one of the tributary 

valleys of the Vedaganga is situated the minor township of 
Region op Kapshi. Ajra, Mahagaon and Gadhinglaj are small sized towns 
KoL^ruii. lying on the Sankeshwar-Savantwadi road which passes through 
viver a Upper Hiranyakeshi river. Economic development of 

these valleys is very much similar to that of the Dudhaganga 
and Vedaganga basins. 

♦Geology. Two DISTINCT TRENDS IN THE HiLL RANGES are seen in the 
district. One runs roughly north-south, along the main range 
of the Western Ghats presenting wild and picturesque hill 
slopes and valleys. The other one comprises the narrow 
broken-crested ridges and flat topped masses stretching 
eastwards and merging gradually into the plains in the east. 
The rivers Hiranyakeshi, Vedganga, Dudhganga, Bhogvati and 
Panchganga drain the area towards east. 

The geological formations met with, in the descending order 
of their antiquity, are as follows: — 

Soil and Laterite ... Recent and Sub-Recent. 

Deccan trap ... Lower Eocene. 

Lower Kaladgi Series ... Cuddapah. 

Granite-gneiss Dharwars ... Archaean. 

The Dharwar phyllites and amphibolities intruded by 
granite-gneiss are the oldest rocks found as small inlairs in this 
district. Phyllites and amphibolities are noticed near Ajra. 
The phyllites are completely weathered and have formed 
variegated clays. The amphibolities are dark, markedly 
schistose and break into thin slabs. Granite-gneiss crops out 
as four small inlairs along the junction of the Kaladgis and 
the Deccan trap near Hadalge, Nesri, Tarewadi and Chandewadi. 
It shows diversity of texture from a fine grained to a rather 
course porphyritic type. A number of basic inclusions arc 
noticed in the granite-gneiss. 

The Lower Kaladgi series, next in the chronological order, 
rest unconformably over the Dharwars and the granite-gneiss. 
It consists of conglomerates, compact to gritty quartzites with 


The earlicHt reference to the geology of this district is by R. Bnice Foote, 
entitled “ The Geological Features of the South Mahratta Country and adjacent districts,” 
published in Mem. Oeol. Surv, Ind., Vol. XII. Pt. 1, 1870. C. S. Fox has given an 
account of the bauxite deposits of the district under the heading, ** The Bauxite and 
Aluminous Laterite Oociurences of India,” in Mem. Geol. Surv, Ind., Vol. XLIX, Pt. 1, 
1923. A more comprehensive idea of the geology of the district is furnished by H. C. 
Jones under the caption of ” Mineral Resources of Kolhapur State,” published in Rec. 
Geol. Surv. Ind., Vol. LIV., Pt. 4, 1923. Recently K. C. Channabasappa re-examined 
the bauxite deposits of the district and his observations arc recorded in an unpublished 
report (1949). A reference to the utilisation of the deposits is contained in B. C. Roy’s 
paper entitled ” A note on the utilisation of Belgaum and Kolhapur bauxites, ” in 
Indian Minerals, Vol. IV, No. 2, April, 1960. 

♦The section on Geology is prepared by Shri Y. S. Sahasrabudhe of the Geological 
Survey of India. 
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minor ferruginous bands and stains, variegated and sandy CHAPTER l. 
shales and re-crystallised sandstones. The strata are almost 
horizontally disposed, but gentle dips of 8 to 10 degrees geology. 
towards N. to N.N.W. are also noticed. The Kaladgi rocks are well 
bedded, the thickness of the individual beds varying from a few 
inches to 20 feet or more. They show frequent changes of 
the grade of the material throughout the formation. 
Conglomerates occur at various levels. Fine to coarse grained 
quartzites frequently alternate. Pebbles arc scattered both in 
the sandstones and quartzites. The outcrops are seen along 
the V-shaped western margin of the main Kaladgi basin near 
Hadalge, Nesri and Watangi in the Ghatprabha river valley. 

They form small inlairs in the valleys of Vedganga, Dudhganga 
and Hiranyakeshi livers. 

An oval-shaped inlair of the Lower Kaladgis is noticed in 
the Hiranyakeshi river valley. It extends from north of Ajra 
in the west to Mahagaon in the east and covers an extensive 
area. The rocks are represented by quartzites and shales, 
mostly dipping north-west, at low angles. They are best 
exposed in the row of hills which runs east-south-east near 
Sulgaon on the bank of the Hiranyakeshi river. The quartzites 
and shales form a series of beds several hundred feet thick, 
although both top and bottom of the Kaladgis are hidden 
under the trap. The prolonged denudation of the trap has also 
given rise to a small inlair near Madilge 4 miles north 
of Ajra. Five inlairs are noticed in the Vedganga valley. 

Two of them are near Shengaon and Sheloli and cover an area 
of about two and five square miles respectively. The inlair 
near the Shengaon is an elongated hill rising about 400 feet 
above the plains. The Sheloli inlair comprises two hills about 
450 feet in height and is separated by the Vedganga river. 

The rocks are re-crystallised sandstones and quartzites with 
ferruginous stains with a dip towards east and south and 
south-east at 8-10 degrees. The other three inlairs, near 
Sonarwadi, Salpewadi and Hanabarwadi represent intermittent 
exposures along the eastern flanks of the great ridge of the 
Deccan trap, south-east of Gargotti. Another small inlair of 
the same rocks occurs in an adjacent valley three miles west 
of Shengaon near Phaya. The rocks attain a thickness of about 
400-500 feet. The two inlairs near Waki and Aini along the 
Dudhganga valley cover an area of about ten and three square 
miles, respectively. The eastern boundary of the Waki inlair 
runs about six miles along the western flanks of the great 
ridge from Ghothana in the south to Sutarwadi in the north 
and forms a low-lying plateau north of Waki. The quartzites 
and sandstones are whitish, drab or pinkish in colour and fine 
grained in texture. They dip at 8-10 degrees in different 
directions but south-easterly dip being the most common. The 
continuation of the same rocks further north of Waki inlair 
forms the Ani inlair. The beds here dip at comparatively low 
angles, varying from 7-10 degrees, and attain a thickness of 
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CHAPTER 1. about 300 feet from the level of the river. The eastern boundary 
Tiff’ along the western flanks of the ridge near Ani and 

Alegaon, while the western boundary is along the eastern 
slopes of the ridge near Lingewadi and Panori. 

The Deccan trap formation overlies the Kaladgi beds and 
is seen spread over almost the entire district. It occurs in the 
form of bedded flows, several thousand feet in total thickness. 
The greatest thickness of the trap within the south Kolhapur 
area may roughly be estimated at 2,000 to 2,500 feet. The 
individual flows vary in thickness from a few feet up to 100 feet 
or more, the average thickness being about 40 to 50 feet. 
They are seen to dip at a very low angle generally to the 
north-east while it changes to low westerly dip in the Konkan. 
A great part of the lava-beds must have been subjected to 
large scale erosion along the river valleys, exposing the 
underlying Kaladgi and Dharwar group of rocks. Because of 
their tendency to form flat-topped plateaus and terraced 
features, they are described as “ traps They are dominantly 
basaltic in composition and are equivalent to the ^‘plateau 
basalts’’. The rock is dark grey to greenish-grey in colour, 
although brownish to purplish tints are also met with. The 
specific gravity is 2*9 on an average. 

The Deccan trap exhibits characteristic spheroidal weathering 
and forms rounded boulders. These boulders are generally 
seen scattered along the foot-hills of the hilly terrain throughout 
the whole district. Prismatic or columner jointing is also 
a common feature. Generally two types, viz., vesicular and 
non-vesicular traps are noticed. The vesicular or amygdular 
types are comparatively soft. The non-vesicular types are hard 
and compact. Generally in the trappean country, fluviatile 
and lacustrine deposits are formed during the interval between 
the successive lava flows. These deposits are known as the 
inter-trappean beds and consist of sandstones, shales, clays and 
pyroclastic materials. 

Petrologically, the Deccan* trap consists of plagioclase 
(labradorite), enstatite-augite, and small amounts of titaniferous 
iron-ore and glass. Olivine is also found at times. In the 
amygdular variety, the vesicles are partly or completely filled 
with secondly minerals like zeolite, calcite and crystalline and 
amorphous quartz (rock crystal, chalcedony, agate, jasper, etc.). 

The lava beds at the plateau tops are capped by laterite, 
a product of weathering. Laterite is usually noticed at altitudes 
of 3,000 feet or more throughout district. The thickness of the 
laterite, forming vertical cliffs or scarps, usually varies between 
20 and 100 feet. It is a kind of scoriaceous and variegated clayey 
rock, with characteristic red and brown colour, and is 
composed essentially of hydrated oxides of alumina and iron. 
Rich aluminous varieties of laterite known as bauxite occur as 
irregular pockets or layers. 
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Two types of soils are noticed. Alteration of the trap gives CHAPTER i. 
rise to a deep brown, red or black-soil, covering a large area pijygieJj^eatures 

of the district. The Kaladgi sandstones and quartzites on the Geology. 

other hand yield a reddish sandy soil particularly noticed in 
the southern portion of the district. 

This is the chief mineral of economic value in the district. Bauxite. 

It occurs in large quantities as laterite cappings in the hills 

along the western margin of the district. Some of the 
occurrences are described below. 


Radhanagari deposits .—The largest deposits are seen about 
4 miles north of Radhanagari, on Kolhapur-Phonda-Ghat road, 
and are accessible by a foot-path from Radhanagari dam site. 
The plateau tops here show a capping of 60-8'0 feet of laterite. 
The spur of the hill culminating in peak A 3244, north-west of 
Radhanagari, is capped by aluminous laterite. The southern 
slopes are covered by laterite debries with some bauxite, as seen 
in the nala sections near Mosalavadi. The high ground in the 
middle of the triangular plateau A 3244 is capped with 1-2 feet 
of ferruginous laterite underlain by massive bauxite varying 
in thickness from 5-13 feet. It is estimated that about 
10,80,000 tons of bauxite may be available in addition to a few 
thousand tons of float ore. The chemical analyses of 
a number of samples gave the following range in composition: — 


SiOo—Silicon di Oxide. 
ALO'’—Aluminium Oxide. 
Fe^O'—Ferrous Oxide. 
MgO—Magnessium Oxide. 
CaO —Calcium Oxide. 
TiO-—Titanium di Oxide. 


SiO, 

AlAs 

Fe:,0‘ 

MgO 

CaO 

TiO^ 


Tor cent. 

0 04— 0-38 
53-51—59-50 
06-20—13-20 
nil. 
nil. 

4 93— 6-90 


The plateau attaining a maximum height of A 3252 west of 
hill A 3244, is also capped by laterite and contains grey bauxite 
about 3J feet in thickness. The two isolated hillocks and the 
plateau (A3218) north of hill A 3244 show the patchy develop¬ 
ment of bauxite. About 96,300 tons of bauxite may be expected 
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CHAPTER 1. 

Physical Features. 

Geology. 

Bauxite. 


Panhala Fori deposits. —^These are found about 12 miles 
north-west of Kolhapur. Capping the plateau there is 
a 30-40 feet thick laterite. It is only in the shallow valley 
below Bagh Darwaja, north of Shivaji^s tower, kaolin and 
pisolitic bauxite are noticed. The quality seems to be good 
but the quantity is poor. 

Bhudargarh deposits .—^There is a series of laterite capped 
hillocks, 4 miles south of Gargotti, on the Kadgaon-Nipani road. 
The laterite is highly ferruginous, approaching a low grade iron- 
ore. The hillocks are generally capped by a 30-40 feet thick 
ferruginous laterite containing a few bouldery pockets of grey 
and buff coloured bauxite. 

Amboli^Ghat deposits. —^Two parallel ridges, situated at the 
tri-junction of Kolhapur-Belgaum and Sawantwadi, contain 
laterite 50-100 feet thick, with a thin capping of bauxite at the 
top. The slopes of the ridge are sometimes strewn with float ore. 
Two important float ore deposits are confined to the north and 
north-west of the western ridge, the average thickness being 
2 feet. The western ridge is capped by a more massive bauxite, 
having its thicker side facing the Hiranyakeshi valley. The 
eastern ridge, consisting of less massive ore, has its thicker side 
facing the Ghatprabha valley. The laterite on both the ridges in 
general, is aluminous, with lens-shaped patches of grey bauxite 
of good quality. The massive cliff of the western ridge shows 
several such patches, along the length of the ridge. It is 
estimated that about 44,21,340 tons of bauxite will be available 
in the western ridge and about 9,80,100 tons on the eastern ridge. 
The float ore may be of the order of 2,05,000 tons. The analyses 
of samples gave the following range in composition: — 



Per cent. 

SiO, 

... 0-24—11-00 

ALO'’ 

... 40-99—62-18 

Fe,0^’ 

... 3-27—13-17 

MgO 

... trace. 

CaO 

trace. 

TiO, 

... 6-73—8-42 


from these plateaus, 
composition: — 

i 

SiU, 

ALO^ 

Fe,0" 

MgO 
CaO 
TiO.. 


The samples show the following range m 


Per cent. 

0.04— 0-06 
53-20—57-30 
6-24—13-10 
trace, 
trace. 

5-02— 5-30 
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Plateau West of Dhangarvadi. —^The extensive plateau CHAFTER i. 
culminating in peak A 3335, approximately striking N.W.-S.E. pjjyiieiTpeitiiwi. 
overlooks the main road from Kolhapur to Ratnagiri via, Amba gsolooy. 

Pass. The rim of this plateau is bounded by lofty scarps on Bauxite, 

all sides. Boulders of good quality bauxite are seen in 
abundance on the northern slope, while they are comparatively 
rare on the southern and western slopes. The scarp sections 
south and west of Dhangarwadi show 12-15 feet of massive 
bauxite, whereas in the northern cliff it has a thickness of 
36 feet. The quantity of bauxite on the south-eastern portion 
of the plateau (A 3335) is of the order of 59,40,000 tons. In 
addition about 5,00,000 tons of float ore are available on the 
northern slopes of the hill A 3335. Samples analysed yielded 
the following range in composition: — 


SiOa 

A1,0^ 

Fe^O* 

MgO 

CaO 

TiO, 


Per cent. 

0*56— 3*48 
51*23—56-22 
7*98—12-37 
trace, 
trace. 

4*40— 6*43 


Rangevadi deposit. —A group of discontinuous plateaus south 
of Rangevadi are bounded by scarps, attaining a maximum 
height of 40 feet at the north-eastern comer. The boulders 
of aluminous laterite seen at the lop gradually improves in 
quality from west to east. The scarp sections at the south¬ 
western comer show 12 to 15 feet of massive bauxite passing 
down to vermicular laterite, while the scarp sections due south 
of Kadakawadi, where the plateau narrows down to a width of 
56 yards expose 2 to 3 feet of limontic material underlain 
by 23 feet of massive bauxite. It is estimated that about 
32,40,000 tons of bauxite would be available. The samples 
analysed gave the following range in composition: — 

Per cent. 


SiOg 

014- 0*30 

A1,0’ 

5338—56-72 

FegO’ 

7*98—11*17 

MgO 

trace. 

C«0 

trace. 

TiOg 

4-25— 5-10 

Ridge West of iVesari.—This ridge which runs along the 
Belgaum-Kolhapur boundary, 6 miles west of Nesari, has 
a capping of 40-60 feet of laterite. The examination of scaip 
sections and the slopes indicates only sporadic* patches of 
massive bauxite. 

(O.O.P.) L-o Vf 768—2 
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CHAPTER 1. 

Physical Features 

Gbolopy. 

Bauxite. 


Gargotti deposits .—^The two small hillocks near hill A 3239, 
west of Gargotti are capped with aluminous laterite 
approaching bauxite in composition. Boulders of good grey 
bauxite are strewn near the village Dhangarvadi. The 
thickness of the bauxite varies from 8 to 10 feet and the quantity 
available is approximately 5,40,000 tons. The samples analysed 
yielded the following range in compositions: — 


Per cent. 


SiOa 

A1,0^ 

Fe^O® 

MgO 

CaO 

TiO, 


0-64— 200 
59-77—60 01 
01-74—02-61 
trace, 
irajce. 

8 - 00 — 8-88 


Waki deposits .—The peak A 3372, four miles south-west of 
Waki, is capped with aluminous laterite, about 60-80 feet in 
thickness. The slopes and sides of this hill are strewn with 
bounders and nodules of ferruginous laterite and on the 
western margin from south to north, grey bauxite of good 
quality is seen on the top. The scarp sections at the western 
side show 4-8 feet of massive bauxite passing downwards into 
laterite. The quantity of ore is estimated at 13,50,000 tons. 
A sample collected at the eastern margin analysed as 
follows: — 


Per cent. 


SiO, 

... 0-08 

AlsO" 

... 61-87 

Fe,0’ 

... 1-10 

TiO, 

... 6-95 


Udgeri deposits .—One of the best deposits occurs on the 
plateau A 3396, about half a mile north-west of Udgeri. The 
main plateau consists of a bedded basalt with a capping of 
60-80 feet of laterite. The southern slopes, especially above 
Udgeri, are largely covered with bounders of bauxite, while 
they are rare on the northern slopes. Practically the whole 
of the north-western part of the plateau consists of good quality 
bauxite and in contrast the south-eastern portion does not 
appear to be so rich. Proceeding along the foot-path from 
Udgeri towards north, the scarp section sat the southern side 
show 15 feet of massive bauxite. The cliffs near A 3396 show 
22 feet of grey coloured bauxite. The scarp sections north of 
the tank at the north-western corner of the plateau show 2 feet 
of laterite capping a 32-foot of massive grey bauxite. The 
estimated reserves in the above locality are about 35,64,000 tons 
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of bauxite. Samples analysed 

gave the following range 

in CHAPTER 1. 

composition: — 


Physleal Features. 


For cent. 

Gsoloov. 

Bauxite. 

SiOa 

0.22— 0-42 


ALO® 

5362—59-60 


Fe,0^ 

2-80—11-07 


CaO 

trace. 


MgO 

trace. 


TiO, 

415— 5-71 



Total Reserves ,—Summing up the probable reserves of the 
more aluminuous laterite from all the above deposits are of 
the order of 2,10,00,000 tons, out of which about 10 per cent, 
can be considered to be good quality ore. 

The deposits are located on the plateau tops and offer some 
difficulty in transporting the ore. it can be brought to the 
foot-hills by gravity or alternatively by a system of aerial 
ropeways for haulage could be arranged to reach the 
ore to the main high-way of the district such as Phonda 
Ghat road, Gargotti road and Ajra-Amboli Ghat road, 
all of which are within 5 miles from the deposits. Although 
there appears to be no serious difficulty for transporting the 
ore, the charges may be rather high. But with improved 
transport facilities and cheap power being made available the 
commercial exploitation of the bauxite deposits in Kolhapur 
should become possible. 

The district is well endowed with building stones. Hard, Building Materials, 
compact, fine to medium grained Kaladgi sandstones and 
quartzites are quarried for construction materials near Nesri, 

Harur, Gajargaon, Ajra and Gargoti. They are also worked for 
road metal near Harali Budrukh and Harali Khurd. Some of 
the harder varieties of Deccan trap are extremely good for 
building purposes and are worked in the Jotiba hill quarries. 

The rock is fine grained, hard, compact, bluish-grey and can be 
traced up to the Panhala fort and along the range for 
many miles. It is also quarried near Ajra, Gandhinglaj, 

Gargotti, Kagal etc. 

Laterite .—^Laterite is abundant and has been largely used 
for walls and buildings in many of the old forts and is still 
used in many of the villages in the district. Irregular nodules 
of kankar occur in the soil, especially in the eastern part of the 
district, and is locally used for lime-buming. 

Copper ,—^Traces of thin films of metallic copper are reported 
in some excavations in the trap near Kolhapur and also in 
a railway cutting Hi miles from Kolhapur. These are of 
academic importance only. 

(O.O.P.) L-o Vf 768—2a 
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CHAPTER 1. Gypsum ,—Some irregular nodules of fibrous gypsum found in 

•V . 4 ^'Gd clay are reported near Tambiyadi. This has no economic 

Phyilofti F6Atttr6&. 

Gbology. value. 

Building Materials. 

Iron .—Fair quality iron-ore occurs in small quantities in the 
laterite throughout the district but is useless at present as 
a source of raw material for smelting. 


Kaolin .—Small quantities of inferior type of kaolin are 
noticed near Panhalla fort, Gudalkop, Gadhinglaj and Budargarh 
fort, but these occurrences are not important economically. 


Water The district naay be divided into three belts as regards its 

water supply, viz., the hilly and rugged country forming the 
Western Ghats towards west, the narrow broken-crested ridges 
stretching eastwards in the central portion, and the plains 
towards east. The hilly country in the west receives the 
maximum rain-fall of the district and the ground water is 
mostly tapped from percolation wells and mountain springs. 
In the Central portion the water supply is partly from springs 
and wells, the main source being the five perennial rivers. The 
plains have copious surface and underground water supply and 
may be said to be one of the best irrigated lands of the State. 

Climate. Thb Climate OF THE KoLHAPUR PLAIN is temperate and 

similar to the other districts of Bombay Deccan adjoining the 
ghats. In the western part of Kolhapur near the Sahyadris 
it is always cooler than that in the eastern part which is liable 
to hot winds during April and May. The nights over the whole 
district are generally cool due to the influence of the sea breezes 
which set in during the afternoons and continue till late in the 
evening. 


The year in respect of Kolhapur district may be divided into 
three periods as follows:—^hot weather period from March to 
May; rainy period from June to October; and cold weather 
period from November to February. 

There is only one observatory in the district located at 
Kolhapur, which maintains temperature and related meteoro¬ 
logical records. The data available in another observatory 
in the neighbourhood at Miraj have also been utilised in 
describing the climate of the district. Table 1 gives the mean 
daily maximum and xiiinimum temperatures and relative 
humidity for the city of Kolhapur based on available data 
(1949-58). 

Hot Weather Period There is a rapid rise in temperature in March, reaching the 
(M»rcbtoMay) maximum in> April April is the hottest month of the year, 
with an mean maximum temj^rature of 99 ®F. The correspond¬ 
ing figures for March and May are 96 T. and 95’F. 
respectively. Daily niaximum temperatures, exceeding 100®F. 
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are fairly frequent in April. On an average there are 
12 such days. The highest temperature recorded at Kolhapur 
during the last decade is 107 ®F. Temperatures exceeding 
110°F. are unlikely in this district. The mean daily maximumi 
temperature varies from 66‘'F. to 72 °F. The diurnal variation 
of temperature is large and the mean value ranges from 
30*7®F. in March to 22*7®F in May. 

On individual days a range of 35'‘F. in March is not 
uncommon. The mean relative humidity in (March to May) 
this period is 65 per cent, in the morning and 35 to 40 per cent, 
in the evening. Low values of humidity of the order of 
15 to 20 per cent, occur in these months in the afternoon. 
The prevailing wind direction is mainly westerly though in the 
afternoons of March and April, easterly winds occur on about 
50 per cent, of the days. The temperature is high during the 
day but the evenings are cooled by sea-breezes and the nights 
are not oppressive. 

This is also a season of thunderstorm. At Kolhapur, one day 
in every three or four days in April and May, is a day of 
thunder. The rainfall in this season is accompanied by 
thunderstorms and it is about 1" in April and H" in May. 
This period accounts for about 10 per cent, of the total annual 
rainfall. 

The normal period of the onset of the South-West monsoon 
in the district is the first w.eek of June. With the onset of 
the monsoon there is a rapid fall in the day temperatures and 
conditions of near uniformity over wide areas are reached in 
the months of July and August. The mean daily maximum 
temperature for July and August is 79 °F. Towards the end 
of September temperatures again begin to rise. The moisture 
content of the atmosphere in this season is very high and 
the air is nearly saturated on several days. The mean relative 
humidity for June to September is 87 per cent, in the morning 
and 77 per cent, in the evening. The direction of winds during 
this period is mainly westerly. There is a complete change¬ 
over in October when the winds are mainly from North-East 
to East. The annual rainfall varies widely in the district 
from 20" in the North-East to 250" in the west. This is the 
main rainy-season. A fuller account of rainfall is given in 
tables No. 2 and No. 3. 

Although day temperature remains higher than in the 
monsoon, the mean minimum temperature is the lowest and 
it ranges from 58" to 61 °F. December and January are the 
coldest months of the year. The district lies in an area where 
the lowest temperature on individual days may go down to 
Dry blasts during the period and the daily range 
temperature is rather large. The mean daUy range of 
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Climate. 

lot Weather Pei^hMi 
(March to May). 


Wet Weather 
Period. 

(June to October). 


Winter 

Febrniuy). 
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CHAPTER 1. temperature in December and January is 28®F. On individual 
77 days it may be even 35 “F. The mean relative humidity for 
^ season at Kolhapur is 63 per cent, in the morning and 

Winter. 33 per Cent, in the evening. JjOw humidities less than 
20 per cent, are not infrequent. Rainfall in November is about 
e ' IJ'' to 2". The rest of the period is practically dry. 

Rainfall. Table 3 gives the average monthly and annual rainfall of 
eight rain recording stations in the district. Six of them are 
based on data of about 50 years (1901 to 1950) and two on 
about 17 years (1934 to 1950). 

The average annual rainfall in the district varies widely 
from about 20" in Kurundwad-Shirol area in the north-east to 
over 240" in Gaganbavada area near Sahyadri in the west. 
Kurundwad has the lowest annual average of 19" whereas 
Gaganbavada gets 244". The isohyets (line of equal rainfall) 
practically runs from north to south. About three-fourths of 
the district receives more than 40" annually. 

The district gets rain from the south-west as well as 
the north-east monsoons. Throughout the district rain falls 
from May to November. However, the main rainy-season 
is from June to October. It may be observed that 
during May and November rainfall over the whole district 
is nearly uniform, being about 11" to 2". The normal period 
of the onset of the south-west monsoon is the first week of 
June. The portions to the west of Ratnagiri-Gaganbavada 
receive 90 to 95 per cent, of the annual rainfall in the months 
of June to September from the south-west monsoon winds. 
The percentage decreases in the north-west near Kurundwad 
to about 60 per cent, of the annual. If October is also 
considered, June to October accounts for over 80 per cent, of 
the annual rainfall in the district and for as much as 
98 per cent, in the extreme west. The months of October to 
December account for 15 per cent, to 20 per cent, of the annual 
in the eastern portions of the district. 

July is the month of maximum rainfall throughout the district. 
Thirty-five per cent, to 40 per cent of the annual rainfall is 
received in this month over a good portion of the district. 

Table 4 gives the frequency distribution of annual rainfall. 
The highest and lowest values in a fifty-year period have not 
exceed twice or fallen to less than 50 per cent, of the average. 

Gaganbavada near the Sahyadris recorded 323" in 1908 while 
Kurundwad in the north-east got less than 10" in 1905. The 
extreme north-eastern part is a semi-arid area with high 
variability of annual rainfall. 1905 was generally a year of low 
rainfall for the whole district. 



Table Showing Mean Daily Maximum and Minimum Temperatures and Humidity for the City 

OF Kolhapur. 
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Physieal Features. 
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TABLE 

Percentage of Wind Frequencies Based 



Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

08-30 Hrs. I.S.T. 

Catm. 

' .“»2-0 

52*8 

43*2 

22*0 

4*r> 

20 

N 

00 

00 

} 00 

0*7 

0*0 

00 

NE 

14*8 

14*8 

7*7 

8*7 

1*3 

0*7 

E 

25-2 

JOO 

13-5 

8*0 

3*2 

1*3 

SE 

00 

1*4 

2*0 

1*3 

0*0 
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No. 2. 

ON 5-year Data (1952-57). 
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CHAPTER 1. 


TABLE 


Phyiieal Features. 

Rainfall. 


Mean Rainfall Data in Kolhapur 
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1 
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No. 3. 




CHAPTER 1. 

District (in inches). 




Physical Featum. 

Rainfall. 
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EQUENOY Distribution of Annual Rainfall 
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No. 4. 



CHAPTER 1. 

(inches) in Kolhapur District. 



Physleal Features. 
Eaihfall. 
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CHAPTER 1. 

Physical Features. 

Forests. 
General distribu¬ 
tion. 


Snb-Tropical 

Evergreen. 


Semi evergreen 
and moist deci¬ 
duous. 


Dry-deciduous 

typo. 


Area statement 
of forest. 


Physically, the forests of Kolhapur are a southward 
extension of the forest types of Poona and Satara districts. 
The wooded areas are confined to the western half of the tract. 
The western rim and its descending slopes claim a stunted type 
of evergreen vegetation. On the eastern fringes the over-wood 
consists of deciduous species with a ground-flora of evergreen 
species. The dry eastern plan claim scanty patches of wood- 
growth in land pockets. Three main forests types can be 
distinctly located, viz., (1) the sub-tropical evergreen, (2) the 
moist deciduous and the semi-evergreen, and (3) the dry 
deciduous forests. 

These occupy the high rainfall regions in the extreme west 
of the dstrict. No particular plant species can be marked as 
principal in the composition. Jambhul, hirda, anjani, surangi, 
panjamhhul get mixed up in the top canopy with pnansi, etc., 
mostly coming in as sub-dominants. The lower storey and 
ground flora mostly consist of karvi, bracken feni and others. 
This composition is mainly confind to elevations round about 
2,200' above the mean sea level. 

Barring the prominent existence of the deciduous species in 
the typical moist deciduous formation, the composition of the 
two is made of jambhul, amba, nana, sissum, asana, kumhhi, 
hhava, panjamhhul, kinjal, ain, kinai, umbar, biba, cnanste and 
others. In forests of this type in Ajra mahal, the famous 
scented wood species, chandan (sandalwood) occurs profusely. 
Bamboos are sparse. 

The dry deciduous forests are strewn far and wide in small 
patches. The usual species of the drier zones occur here. 
The prominent feature in these forests is the total absence of 
dhavda and a greater incidence of sissum. 


The area statement of the forests'*^ in various Ranges of 
Kolhapur District is given below: — 


Name of tho Range. 

Area of 
Reserved 
Forest. 

Area of 
Protected 
Forest. 

Area of 
Unclassed 
Forest. 

1 

j Total 




A. 

g- 

A. 

g- 

A. 

g* 

A. 

g* 

1 . 

Karvir 

10,437 

25 

12,476 

38 

824 

15 

23,738 

38 

2 , 

Panhala 

47,783 

12 

21,343 

13 



. 69,120 

25 

3. 

Dhudargad 

48,886 

15 

20,487 

11 



69,373 

26 

4. 

Ajra 

15,036 

33 

18,323 

03 

243 

15 

33,603 

11 

5. 

Vishalgad 

44,480 

26 

4,427 

34 



, 48,908 

20 

6. 

Bavada 

18,318 

10 




. 

18,318 

10 

7. 

Radbanagari 

45,760 

39 

37,028 

31 



83,689 

30 


Total .. 

2,30,704 

00 

1,14,087 

10 

1,067 

30 

3,46,759 

00 
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These forests have been classified as reserved, protected etc. 
by the former Kolhapur State. However, a regular forest 
settlement and demarcation as per the procedure laid down in 
the Indian Forest Act will have to be done. Besides, there 
are extensive areas known as shen lands claimed by H. H. 
the Chhatrapati Maharaja of Kolhapur as his private property, 
which are well stocked with forests. The legal position of 
these sheri lands have not been finally decided. 

The past history of the forests is a story of working that 
utterly lacked forest sense. The unrestricted practice of 

shifting cultivation known as kumri has caused considerable 
devastation of the forests and the woods in most places are 
stunted regrown. Very little, if at all, has remained on the 
original state of growth over the entire tract. The only 
forest conservation attempts were the strict reservations of 
certain species like teak, chandan, hirda, and sissum, which 
were also the royal trees in malki lands. Attempts of 
artificial regeneration of valuable species were never organized 
on an extensive scale. As a result of all these factors, the 

forests of Kolhapur district do not present a very healthy 
picture. Strict conservancy and extensive artificial regeneration 
will form the main works in future to improve the forests. 

Firewood and grass are the main marketable products from 

these forests. Timber is of a very poor quality and meagre. 

Hirda fruit is produced in large quantities and most of it is 
consumed in the factory of the Amba Tannin and Pharma¬ 
ceutical Limited for the extraction of tannin. This tannin 
extraction factory is the only one of its type in the State. The 
other minor forest products are enumerated below : — 

(1) Kaju fruits. 

(2) Watsol. 

(3) Cocumbs. 

(4) Mango fruit. 

(5) Bibi fruits. 

(6) Shikekai. 

(7) Palas leaves. 

(8) Kuchala seeds. 

(9) Kumkum fal. 

(10) Silver cotton. 

(11) Honey and Wax. 

(12) Karanj seeds. 

(13) Rameta bark. 

(14) Reeds. 

(15) Wavding. 

(16) Tembhumi leaves. 

(17) Pisa fruits. 


CHAPTER 1. 

Physical Features. 

Foebsts. 

Area Statement 
of forest. 


General condition 
of the forests. 


Marketable Forest 
produce. 
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CHAPTER 1. 

Physical Features. 

Forests. 


The following is a list of the chief trees, shrubs, climbers, 
bamboos and grass to be found in the Kolhapur district: — 

Local Vernacular Name. Scientific Name. 


Trees. 


Ain 

Ain 

Akas-Nimb ... 

A1 or Bartondi 

Alu 

Amba 

Amberi 

Ambgool, Narali 

Anjani 

Apta 

Arjun-Sadada ‘ Dhavada 

Asana, Katak 

Avala 

Babul 

Bahawa 

Behada, V^hola, Hela ... 
Bel 

Bhamini 

Bhendi 

Bhokar 

Bhoma 

Bhutkes 

Bhutya 

Biba 

Bibi 

Bibla, Asan ... 

Bocha 

Bondara, Lendi . . 

Bor 

Chandan 

Chandida 

Chapha 

Char, Charoli 

Chera 

Chinch 

Dahiwan 


Terminalia tomentosa, 
Terminalia crenulata. 
Millingtonia hortensis, 
Morinda tinctoria. 
Vengueria spinosa, 
Mangifera indica. 
Nothopegia colehrookiana. 
Elceagnus latifolia. 
Memecylon edule. 
Bauhinia recemosa. 
Terminalia arjuna. 
Bridelia retusa. 
Phyllanthus embilica. 
Acacia ardbica. 

Cassia fistula. 

Terminalia belerica. 

Aegle marmelos. 
Colebrookia oppositifolia. 
Thespesia polulnea, 

Cordia myxa, 

Glochvdion lanceolarium, 
Mussosnda frondosa. 
Elaeodendron glaucum, 
Semecarpus anacardium, 
Holigarna amottiana. 
Pterocarpus marsupium. 
Salix ichnostachya. 
Lagerstrcemia parviflora. 
Zizyphus jujuba. 

Santalum album. 
Macaranga roxburghii. 
Michelia champaca. 
Buchanania latifolia. 
Erincarpus nimmoanus* 
Tamarindtis indica, 

Cordia macleodii. 
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Local Vernacular Name. 

Delchini 
Dandoshi 
Datrang 
. Dhhaman 
Dhavada, Dindal 
Dikamali 
Gela 

Goinda, Kala ... 
Gulum, Gelam 
Hadkya 

Halda, Hashwal 

Hed 

Hingan 

Hirda 

Humb 

Hure 

Jam, Peru 
Jambhul 
Kajr, Kuchla ... 

Kaju 
Kalamb 
Kanchan 
Kapsin, Siddum 
Kapshi 
Karan j 

Karmal, Karambel 

Kavath 

Kel 

Kesari 

Khadshingi ... 

Kheir 

Khargol 

Kharwat 

Kinai 

Kinjal 

Kirmira 

Koshimb 

Kuda 

Kuda Kala ... 
Kuda Tambada 
Kumbal, Kalie 

(G.O.P.) L-O Vf 768—3 


Scientific Name. 

Cinnamomum zeylanicum, 
Dalbergia lanceolaria. 
Ehretia canaransis. 

Grewia tilicefolia, 
Anogeisms latifolia. 
Gardenia lucida. 

Randia dumetorum. 
Diospyros montana. 
Machilus macrantha. 


CHAPTER 1. 

Phyileal Featurti. 

Forests. 


Gholoroxylon svnetenia. 
Adina cordifolia. 

Balanites roxourghii. 
Terminalia chehula. 
Saccopetalum tomentosuem. 
Sapium insigne. 

Psidium guayava, 

Eugenia jambolana. 
Strychnos nuxvomica. 
Anacardium occidentale, 
Mitragyna parvifolia. 
Bauhinia variegata. 
Tetrameles nudiflora. 
Ligustrum neilgherrense, 
Pongamia glabra. 

Dillenia indica, 

Feronia elephantum. 

Ficus tsjakela, 
Pterospermum heyneanum. 
Stercospormum xylocarpum. 
Acacia catechu, 

Trema orientalis. 

Ficus asperrima. 

Albizzia paniculta, 
Terminalia paniculate, 
Ehretia species. 

Schleichera trijuga. 
Holarrhena antidysenterica, 
Wrightia tinctorku 
Wrightia tomantosa. 
Sideroxylon tomentosum. 
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CHAPnER 1. 

Looal Vernacular Name. 

Soientiiic Name. 

— 

Kumbhi 

... Careya arhorea. 

Physical Features. 

FOBESTS. 

Kumkum Shendri 

... Mallotus philippinensis. 


Krpa 

... Hemigyrosa canescens. 


Kurwat 

... Ficita hispida. 


Kurkuti 

... Connarus wightii. 


Lodhra, Lodhya, Hura 

... Symplocos heddomei. 


Lokhandi 

. .. Ixora parviflora. 


Maharukh 

... Ailanthus excelsa. 


Moha 

... Russia latifolia. 


Moina, Shemat 

... Lannea grandis. 


Mana 

... Legerstroemia lanceolata. 


Nandruk 

... Ficus retuse. 


Neem 

... Azadirachta indica. 


Nimbara 

... Malta duhia. 


Padali 

. .. Stereospermum chalonoides. 


Palas 

... Bhutea frondosa. 


Pangara 

... Erythrina indica. 


Pajarabhul ... 

... Olea dioica. 


Parvi 

... Wendlandia notoniana. 


Petari 

, .. Trewia nudifiora. 


Phanas 

... Artocarpus integrifolia. 


Phansi 

... Carallia integerrima. 


Pimpal 

... Ficus religiosa. 


Pimpar 

... Ficus arnottiana. 


Pimpri 

... Ficus tsiela. 


Putranjiva 

... Putranjiva roxhurghii. 


Ranbhendi 

... Thespesia lampas. 


Ranaphanas ... 

... Artocarpus hirsute. 


Ratamba, Kokam 

... Caricinta indica. 


Ritha 

... Sapindus emarginata. 


Sag, Teak 

... Tectona grandis. 


Satwin 

... Alstonia schloris. 


Sawar Sewar 

... Bomhax malabaricum. 


Sawar 

... Bomhax insigne. 


Shindi 

... Phoenix sylvestris. 


Shiras 

... Alhizzia lehbek. 


Shiras, Kala 

... Albizzia odoratissima. 


Shissam 

... Dalbergia latifolia* 


Shivan 

... Gmelina arborea. 


Sitaphal 

... Arvona squamosa. 


Surangi, Undin 

... Calophyllum inophyllum. 
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Local Vernacular Name. 


Scientific Name. 

Surangi 


OchrocarptLs longifolius. 

Tad 


BorassiLs fiahellifer. 

Tamalpatra ... 


Cinnamomum tamala. 

Tembhumi (Diospros 

melanoxylon). 

Otoxylum indicum. 

Tetu 

Triphal 


Zeanthoxylum rhetsa. 

Tiwas 


Ougenia dalbergioides. 

Tugal, Lallai 


Alhizzta amara. 

Um, Hoom ... 


Polyalthisucerasoides. 

Umber 


Fictis glmoerata. 

Wad 

... 

Ficus hengalensis. 

Warang 


Kydia calycina. 

Waras 


Heterophragma roxhurghii. 

Wavla 


Holoptelia integrifolia. 

Wumb 

... Hephelium longana. 

Shrubs. 

Adulsa 


Adhatoda vasica. 

Adulsa—^Vilayati 


Justicia royfuindensis. 

Amoni 


Rhus mysorensis. 

Amartya, Warkya 


Nappia feetida. 

Anantmul 


Hamidesmics indicus. 

Bracken fern... 


Ptoris accuirina. 

Bugdi 


Ardisia humilis. 

Chillar 


Coesalpinia sepiaria. 

Chimnati 


Indigojera pulcholla. 

Chitrak 


Plumbago zeylanica. 

Dagadful 


parmelia ceperata. 

Dhaity 


Woodfordia florihunda. 

Dinda 


Leea macrophylla. 

Duranta 


Duranta plumerit 

Brand 


Ricinus communis. 

Ghagri 


Crotalaria retusa. 

Ghaneri, Tanatani 


Lantana camara. 

Ghatbor 


Zizyphus xylopyra. 

Ghaypat 


Agave sisalana. 

Harki 


Rauwolfia serpentina. 

Hasoli, Asolin, Shirul 


Grewia microcos. 

Henkal 


Gymnosporia montana. 

Huli, Gowari 

(O.O.P.) L-O Vf 768->3a 


Hibiscus furcatus* 


CHATTER 1. 
Phytleal Features. 

F0BB8T8. 
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CHAPTER 1« Local Vernaoulax Name. 

Phyileal Features. 

Forests. Jephali 

Kanguli, Bandgul 

Kanheri 

Kanphulia, Bisur 

Kankuti 

Kare 

Karhi-Nimb ... 

Kari, Bhandire 

Karwand 

Karvi 

Kate-ringani ... 

Kaundal 

Kavli 

Kevani 

Kusari 

Lai Chameli ... 

Lajalu 

Madzhing 

Mahalunga 

Mondie 

Morbel 

Moriel 

Nagphani 

Nakchikni 

Neptad 

Nigdi 

Nil 

Nivdung 

Nivdung 

Pandhari 

Pandharphali 

Pitkuli 

Pitkuli Pendgul 

Pilu Katri 

Pithori 

Phulati 

Rametha 

Rui 


Soientiiio Name. 

Gymnosporia emarginata. 
Jatropha curcas. 

Loranthus longiflorus (on teak, 
ain amba and Kumhhi) L. 
cunearus (on Kinjal). 

Nerium odorum. 

Callicarpa lanata. 

Flemingia strohilifera. 

Wehera corymbosa. 

Murraya kcenigiL 
Clerodendron infortunatum. 
Carissa carendas. 

Strobilanthes callosiLS. 

Solanum xanthocarpum. 
Trvchosanthes palmata, 
Phyllanthus reiiculatus, 
Helicteres isora. 

Jasminum arboresoeyis, 
Quisqualis indica. 

Mimosa pvdica, 

Dolichondronl falcata. 

Citrus inedica. 

Lawsonia alba. 

Clematis triloba. 

Clematis gouriana. 

Opuntia dilleni, 

Maravellia zeylanica, 

Capparis aphylla. 

Vitex trifolia. 

Indigofera tinctoria. 

Euphorbia neriifolia. 

Euphorbia antiquorum. 

Murraya exotica. 

Flueggria microcarpa. 

Eugenia zeylanica. 

Ixora coccinea. 

Salvadora oleocides. 
Gymnosporia Konkanensis, 
Acacia latronum, 

Lasiosiphon eriocephalusn 
Catstropia gigantea. 
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OHAFTBR 1. 

Phyileal Ftatiires* 

Fobbsts. 


Climbers. 

Alei ... ... Dalbergia volubillis. 

Bhuikohala ... ... Ipomcea digitata. 

Cane ... ... Catamum psedotenious thaioai- 

tesic. 

Chambuli ... ... Bauhinia vahliL 

Chikani ... ... Bridelia stipularis, 

Ghotwel ... ... SmilcLX macrophylla, 

Gunj ... ... Ahrm precatorius. 

Kavli ... ... Cryptolepis bunchanani. 

Kirkali ... ... Grewia pilosa, 

Kuhili ... ... Mucuna prurtens. 

Madwel ... ... Combretum ovalifolium, 

Navalicha Wei ... Ipomoea vitifolia. 

Palaswel ... ... Butea superba, 

Paryel ... ... Cyclea peltata, 

Pondguliwel ... ... Dalbergia sympathetica, 

Shembi ... ... Acacia pennata, 

Shikekai ... ... Acacia coricinna, 

Supli ... ... Mundulea suberosa. 

Takla ... ... Cassia tora, 

Tugelmi ... ... Ipcemia campanulata, 

Unhali ... ... Tephrosia purpurea, 

Vatoli ... ... Cocculua rnacrocarpus, 

Wakeri ... ... Wagatea spicata. 


Local Vernacular Name. 

Shatavri 
Sher 

Sunn or Indian Hemp 
Sabja 
Sudra 
Tarwad 

Tippan or Tipani 
Toran 
Tulas 

Tupa, Chichori, Panyal... 
Ukshi 

Van Kapus ... 

Vavding 


Scientific Name. 

Asparagus racemosus. 
Euphorbia turucalli. 
Grotolaria junces. 
Abutilon indicum. 
Odmum basilocum. 
Cassia auriculata. 
Allophylus cobbe. 
Zizyphus rugosa. 
Ocimum sanctum, 
Canthium umbellatum, 
Calycopteris floribunda. 
Hibiscus vitifolius. 
Embelia ribes. 
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CHAPTER 1. 

Local Vernacular Name. 

Scientific Name. 

Pbrileal Fettom. 


Bamboo. 

Fobssts. 

Chiva, Tokar, Modar, Dendrocalamus strictus. 
Mace. 


Konda 

... Oxytenanthera stocksii. 


Ranchiva 

... Oxytenanthera monostigma. 


Velu, Kalak, Padhai 

... Bamhusa arundinacea. 

Grasses. 


Bhongrat 

... Anthistiria ciliata. 


Bhale kusal ... 

... Andropogon tricticeus. 


Buld grass 

... Cyperus hulhosus. 


Chirka 

... Eragrestis tremula. 


Chanya marvel 

... Andropogon pertusus. 


Condal 

... Andropogon permilis. 


Harali 

... Cynodon dactylon. 


Kunda 

... Ischoamum pilosum. 


Kusali 

... Andropogon contortus. 


Marvel 

... Andropogon annulatus. 


Hut grass 

... Cyperus rotundus. 


Pandhari kusal 

... Aristida paniculata. 


Pavnya 

... Ischcenum suleatum. 


Phuli 

... Apluda varia. 


Rosha 

... Andropogon schcenanthus. 


Shenda 

... Ischcenum laxum. 


Shimpi 

... Panicum isachne. 


Wavashi 

... Saccharum procerum. 


Wild Aitmals and The Wild Life of Kolhapur District is mainly confined to 
Birds. the hilly region of the Sahyadris and its foot hills. It is 
essentially similar to that prevailing in the Deccan plateau 
generally. During the ex-Kolhapur State regime, the position 
of wild life was very safe indeed. The Chhatrapati Maharaja 
of Kolhapur and his feudatory Jahagirdars were keen 
naturalists, interested in the preservation of wild life. 
Shooting of wild life was the exclusive sport of the royal 
family, and illicit shooting or poaching was crushed with an 
iron hand. As a result of strict protection to wild life they 
were found in fairly large number in the forest areas of the 
Kolhapur district. However, the merger of the State with 
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Bombay State, wild life has dwindled down considerably. The CHAPTER 1. 
increase in population and consequent indiscriminate cutting 
of forest for extension of cultivation under the Grow MorewSo 
Food Campaign, the development of roads and fast-moving Birds. 
vehicles, the illicit shooting and poaching for food and profit 
by people possessing crop protection guns, both in and out of 
season, and without reference to sex or age, and trapping and 
snaring by professional hunting tribes, have all contributed to 
wholesale destruction of wild life. The Black-buck has almost 
come on the verge of extinction. Government have realised the 
urgent need for protecting the wild denizens of the forest and 
the passing of the Bombay Wild Animals and Wild Birds 
Protection Act (IV of 1951) is a great step towards the preser¬ 
vation of wild life. 


The most prominent amongst mammals of beasts of prey 
are the Tiger (Panthera tigris Linn), Patait Vagh, Panther or 
Leopard (Panthera pardus Linn)—M. Dahanya Vagh or Biblya 
Vagh. 


Mammals of 
Beasts of prey. 


Tigers were once in plenty in the hill forests of the Sahyadris. 
But now they are rare and met with only in the denser forests of 
the following places : — 

Radhanagari Range: 

Patyacha Dang, Kala Dang, Surangi, Rametha. 

Bavada Range : 

Karul, Bavadf Sadure. 

Ajra Range : 

Suleran, Gavse. 

Human beings are as a rule unmolested, and no man-eaters 
have been recorded in the recent past. However, due to exter¬ 
mination of sambhars, cheetals, etc., which form their natural 
food, tigers are reported to have become cattle lifters. Leopards 
are comparatively rare but panthers are less intolerant of heat 
and are found in the thick evergreen to semi-evergreen hill 
forests of the district. Wild boar and porcupines form their 
natural food. Village dogs, goats and donkeys are also taken 
occasionally. The leopard is perhaps the most effective natural 
check against the wild pig, whose ravages in paddy and sugar¬ 
cane fields are notorious and hence it may be considered a great 
friend of the agriculturists. 


Among the leopards and panthers, several varieties are 
distinguished locally. ‘ Dahanya Vagh ’ the spotted tiger, which 
is very rarely found now, is dreaded more than the tiger. 
* Biblya Vagh’ is said to be of three kinds, two large, viz,, 
Karanjya and Tendva and one small, viz., Khandli or Biblya. 
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OHAPTBR 1. 
Pliysloal Featiins. 


The general distribution of panthers or leopards in the 
district is as under : — 


Wm Panhala Range : 

Mammals of Western strip of the Panhala range about 10 miles in 

Beasts of prey. Width. 


Hadhanagari Range : 

Patyacha Dang, Kaladang, Surangi and Rametha. 
Ajra Range : 

Suleran, Savse and Awandi. 

Bavada Range : 

Karul, Bavada and Sadure. 


The serious encroachment of cultivation into the natural 
habitat of panthers and leopards has been mainly responsible 
for reducing their incidence considerably. The hunting leopard 
or the chita is now extinct, as is the case in Central India, where 
it was once found in plenty. 


Cats. Among the wild cats felis chaus (M, Ran manjar) occurs 

to a considerable extent. It lives in open forests and shrub 
jungle and is a serious pest of the poultry. The other two 
varieties of cats live in thick forests but are comparatively rare, 
viz., paradoxcerus musanga (M. Kavali manjar) and Viverricula 
indica (M. Javadi manjar or the small Indian civet cat). The 
civet cat is valued for its civet which, in small dosage, is used 
in perfumery and medicine. 


Bears. The Sloth Bear (Melursus ursiners M. Asval) is restricted to 

the well-wooded hilly portions of the Ghat area: During the 
day, it lives in hollows in rocks or in ravines and at night 
times comes down to the plains in search of honey combs and 
Mahua flowers, of which it is very fond. It lives on roots 
and fruits of forest trees and feeds on ants and insects. 
It seldom attacks man unprovoked and does little injury to 
cattle. 


Dog tribe. Of the Dog tribe the principal representatives are : — 

(1) The striped Hyaena (Hyana striataM. Taras) is fairly 
common in all hills and forests. It generally seeks shelter in 
natural holes or caves during day time, and moves about 
during night time in search of animal carcasses. It is a useful 
scavenger. 

(2) The wolf (Gants lupits-M. Landaga) is generally found 
in plains but its number has considerably diminished. It lifts 
sheep and goats at night 

(3) The jackal (Canis aureus^M, Kolha) is found in abun¬ 
dance in the plains. It is a useful scavenger but at the same 
time it is harmful to poultry, sugarcane and groundnut 
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(4) The Indian Fox (Cania aureus-M. Kolha) is common in CHAPTER l. 
the open country in the eastern portion of the district. It is pjiytieifFwitiires. 
a useful animal to the agriculturists in that it lives chiefly wm Animals and 
on field rats, mice, reptiles and insects. The jackals and 

foxes in the small hill round about Kolhapur give an excellent ^ • 

coursing, which is a favourite amusement among the Maratha 
aristrocracy. 

(5) The Wild dog (Citon alpinua-M. Kolsunda) is highly 
destructive of sambhar and other game. They usually hunt 
in packs of 20 to 25. Even the tiger and panthers get scared 
by the presence of wild dogs. 

Among the bats the Flying Fox (Peteropus giganteus-M, Bats. 
Waghul) is quite common. They cause great damage to orchards, 
especially as they raid, usually after sunset, in large numbers. 

Among the rodents, the Indian porcupine (Hystrix lencura, Rodents. 
Gray and Hard wicke M. Salindar) is very common. It lives 
in burrows dug in the ground or rocky hill sides and is very 
harmful to agriculture as well as to forest plantations. It eats 
up all the seed sown and also gnaws and uproots seedlings to 
eat the eflshy cotyledons. 

The Giant Squirrel (Ratufa indica) is very attractive due to 
its bright reddish brown colour. It is found rarely in the Ghat 
forests. 

The Five striped squirrel (Ftinamhulus pennantUM. Khar) 
is usually found in the neighbourhood of habitations. It is 
highly destructive of forest seeds, both in nurseries and in 
plantations. 

The Hare (Lepus nigricalliS’M. Sasa) is found in the scrub Hare, 
jungle. Due to their unregulated hunting and snaring by the 
local tribes, their number has depleted considerably. 

The deer family is perhaps the worst affected by the illicit Boer, 
shooting and poaching. It needs complete protection, at least 
for some years to come. At present they are found only in the 
interior forests in the Sahyadris. 

The Sambhar (Rusa aristotelis-M. Sambhar) is restricted to the 
hilly portions. They are mainly found in the forests of the 
following places: — 

Bavada Range: 

Palsambe, Saitawade, Aslaj. 

Ajra Range: 

Latgaon, Haloli, Gavse. 

Radhanagari Range: 

Patyacha Dang, Kaladang, Surangi, Rametha. 

Karvir Range: 

Mhasurli. 
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CHAPTER 1. The spotted deer maciUatiLS-M. Cheetal) prefers 

plains and the foot-hills of forests in the neighbourhood of 
WoD Animals” AND cultivation. Their number has considerably dwindled. They 

Birds. mainly occur in Pombare forests of Panhala Range and the 
Latgaon, Haloli, and Gawase forests of Ajra Range. It is the 
fairest of India’s deer. “There is no more beautiful sight in 
creation than a Chital stag in sun-flecked dell 

The Barking deer (Muntiactis rnuntijakay^M, Bhekar) is also 
met with in small numbers, in forests of Karvir, Ajra and 
Radhanagari Ranges. 

Among the antelopes, mention may be made of the Black-buck 
(Antilope cervicapara-M, Kalvita). This is an inhabitant of the 
open shrub and plain grassy areas in the neighbourhood of 
cultivation. At one time they used to move in large herds in 
open parts of Raibag and Shirol. At present, it has become 
almost extinct due to indiscriminate shooting by illegal methods, 
without regard to age or sex. 

The Mouse deer (Meminna indica-M. Pisora) is only occasionally 
found in the forests of Sahyadris. 

Bison. Gour or the Indian Bison (Gavoecus gaurus-M. Gau) is the 

largest of all existing bovines. The Marathas consider bison 
a bull and generally do not shoot it. Because of this supersti¬ 
tion, the bisons have received natural protection and are found 
in fairly large numbers especially in the Radhanagari Range. 
They occur principally in the following places: — 

Radhanagari Range: 

Patyacha Dang, Kala Dang, Surangi, Rametha. 

Panhala Range: 

Kolik, Barki, Gk)thane, Padsali, Kode Bk., Asandoli, 
Pombare, Anaskura forests. 

Bavada Range: 

Kitawade j^^ngle area (Gangotri site). 

Of the smaller animals allied to both cat and dog, the common 
Mongoose (Herpestes Edkardsii^M, Mungusa) deserves mention. 
It is destructive to snakes, both poisonous and non-poisonous, 
and sometimes becomes a serious threat to poultry because 
of its mass-slaughtering propensities. 

Boars. The Wild Boar (Sus indiciis-M. Dukar) occurs in abundance 
in all the hill forests of the district. They usually come out at 
night in large herds, and cause wholesale destruction of agricul¬ 
tural crop. It is the greatest enemy of the agriculturists, to 
whom gun licences are given liberally for crop protection. 
Boar hunting is favourite sport among the Marathas. 


* Robert A. Stemdale, Natural History of the Mammalia of India and Ceylon, 
pp. 606-507. 
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Monkeys, both * makads ’ and ' vanars ’ are found all over the CHAPTER l. 
district. The ‘ vanar the larger one generally frequents near 
about villages, whereas the ' makad ’ is generally seen in the^j^ Animals and 
interior forests. Due to large-scale destruction of forests, the Birds. 
monkeys have been forced to make depredations on gardens and Monkeys, 
orchards and do considerable damage. Out of respect for 
Hanuman, the monkey God, the Hindus, as a rule, do not shoot 
monkeys. 

Most of the birds given by Shri Salim Ali in his catalogue on Birds, 
the Birds of Deccan are found in Kolhapur. 

The principal game birds of the district are: — 

(i) Green Pigeons (M. Harial). 

(ii) Pigeons (M. Parwa), especially the green rock pigeon 

commonly inhabiting the hill forts. 

(iii) Grey Partridge (M. Titur or Citur). 

The Grey Jungle Fowl (M. Ran Kombada) is found only in 
the interior thick forest areas. The Peafowl (M. Mor or Landor) 
has become comparatively very rare. 

The Great Indian Bu.stard (M. Hum, Kardhonk) and the 
Lesser Florican (M. Cany a Mor), which live in open shrub areas, 
have become rare due to indiscriminate snaring and netting 
by the professional tribes. 


The Physical Features of the Kolhapur District are of 
varied nature consisting of plains, plateaus and hill ranges. 
The Western Ghat which forms the western boundary of the 
district has thrown several spurs in the eastern region. The high 
altitudes of these ranges and spurs with their copious rainfall, 
have given rise to a number of streams and small valleys. The 
six rivers of the district, namely, the Wama, Panchaganga, 
Dudhaganga, Wedganga, Hiranyakeshi and Ghataprabha, offer 
many sites suitable for ^ms and weirs. Due to construction of 
a series of weirs on the Panchaganga, which is formed by the 
confluence of five streams, the Tulsi, i^sari, Bhogawati, Bx^mi, 
and Kumbhi, a considerable quantity of water is retained in 
the river, thereby affording suitable habitat for a large number 
of fish. Further, when the tributaries of this river dry up after 
the monsoon, fishes from these tributaries also migrate into the 
Panchaganga for shelter and forage. Besides, there are many 
natural lakes, irrigation tanks, reservoirs and perennial ponds, 
chief of which are Hac^anagari reservoir, Rankala lake, Kagal 
tank, Atigra tank, Kalamba tank, Wadgaon tank, Rajaram tank 
and Talasanda tank, where piscicultural activities are being 
undertaken by the department. With the implementation of 
several new irrigation development schemes, which have a direct 
or indirect bearing on fisheries, pisciculture is l^und to gain 
more importance in this region. 


Fish and 
Fisheries. 
Fishes. 
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CHAPTER 1. Important fresh water fauna of the district comprises the 
foWowing varieties of fish.— 

Fish and Scientific Name. Local Name. 

T7 r Q TT 1C T V Q 

Fishes. Order: OPISTHOMI. 

Family : Mastacembelid/e. 

Mastacemhelus armatus (Lacep.) ... Vam, Vambat. 

Vam which is usually found in rivers, does not figure much 
in the catches. It attains a size of about two feet and is 
highly prized as food. It is usually caught on small hooks as it 
frequents boulders with some currents where it is difficult 
to net. 


Order: APODES. 

Family : ANGUiLLiDiE. 

Anguilla anguilla (Ham.) ... Aheer. 

i^eer from the eel group is a rare variety found in rivers. 
It is usually caught by hooks and line. Being a foul eater, is not 
much relished as food though its flesh is considered as a diet 
for invalids. It is disliked by many in view of its snake like 
appearance. It grows to about 4 feet in length. 

Order: EVENTOGNATHI. 

Family: Cyprinid/e. 

Sub-family: Abramidince. 

Oxyaster clupeoids (Bl.) ... Vadshi. 

Oxyaster phulo ... Alkut. 

These are bright silvery fishes, locally known as vadshi or alkut 
The former grows to a^ut 9 inches while the latter grows to 
about 4 inches. These are abundant in rivers and constitute 
the mainstay of the fishermen as well as of the poor 
consumers as the fish is cheap and available in large quantities. 
They are surface feeders, subsisting mainly on planktonic insect 
larvae and worms. In view of their larvicidal character, they 
are regarded as useful in animal anal campaign. 

Sub-family: Rasborince. 

Barilius bendelisis (Ham.) ... Jhorya. 

Barilius evezardi (Day) ... Jhorya. 

Perilampus atpar (Ham.) ... Sonukli. 

Danio csquipinnatus (McClelland) ... Balloki. 

Brachydanio rario (Ham.) ... Dandai. 

Rasbora daniconius (Ham.) ... Dandvan, 

Of the aforesaid varieties, only dandvan is common in the 
catches while the remaining are found in small numbers in 
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rivers and streams. These hshes being small in size, are not 
valued much. Nevertheless, they form food for the poor class. 
Dandvan and dandai in view of their brilliant colours find a place 
in aquarium. Dandvan and halooki are of some use as 
larvicidal fish. 


CHAPTER 1. 

Physleal Features. 

Fish and 
Fisbsbzes. 
Fishes. 


Sub-family: Cyprinince. 

Puntius (Tor) khudree (Sykes), —Locally called as 
mhasheed —is the angler^s delight. It is also called as mahaseer 
of the Deccan and is found in most of the rivers of Kolhapur, 
particularly in parts of rivers frequented by Garra-mullya. It 
prefers rocky-bed and moderately strong current. The fish 
attains large size and reaches a weight of 30 to 40 lbs. 

Puntius (Tor) mussulldh (Sykes): Mhasheed is another large 
size carp and reaches a length of over three feet and weighs 
over 20 lbs. It is one of the species of mahaseers and gives good 
sport to the anglers. 

Puntius jerdoni (Day) ... Parag. 

Puntius kolus (Sykes) ... Kolshi. 

Puntous sarana (Ham.) ... Khavli. 

The above species are medium sized carps growing from 
6 to 18 inches and weighing upto a seer or more and are common 
in most of the lakes and rivers of Kolhapur. They are used 
as food all over the district and are also of some value as 
semi-game fishes. 

Puntius ticto (Ham.).—^Locally called as khavli, is a small 
hardy species. It has no value as food but is useful as larvicidal 
fish of the district. 


Other Puntius species are: — 

Puntius amphibius (C. and V.) 
Puntius melanostigma (Day) 
Puntius stigma (C. and V.) 
Puntius fraseri (Hora and Misra) 


Khavli. 

Khavli. 

Khavli. 

Kadwi. 


The following five Labeo species which are common carps of 
Kolhapur waterways are esteemed as food and game fishes: — 


Labeo calbasu (Ham.) 
Laheo boggut (Sykes) 
Labeo fimbriatus (Bl.). 
Labeo porcellus (Heckel) 
Labeo bata 


... Kanas. 

... Sandasi, Sandas. 
... Tambir. 

... Tambudki. 

... Tambti. 
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CHAFTER 1. 

Other fishes belonging to this sub-family are: — 

Pbyiioal Features. 

Garra mullya (Sykes) 

... Mullya. 

Fish and 
Fisubeiss. 

Garra hicornuta (Rao) 

... Mullya. 

Fishes. 

Cirrhina fulungee (Sykes) 

... Mulicha ganna. 


Cirrhina reha (Ham.) 



Rohtee cotio (Ham.) 

.., Phankut. 


Rohitee vigorsii (Sykes) 

Vatani. 


Schizmatorhynchus (Nukta) nukta (Sykes).—Nukta or bhobri— 


is the two-mouthed fish of the local fishermen—^rather a rare 
variety. A conspicuous slit which lies near the nasal apertures 
and above the oral aperture, has given two-mouthed appearance 
to the fish. 

Rapidly growing varieties of carps viz., Catla catla (Ham.), 
Laheh rohita (Ham.) and Cirrhina mrigala (Ham.) locally 
called catla, rohu and mirgal respectively and imported from 
Bengal, have been introduced in irrigation tanks and reservoirs 
by the Department of Fisheries. They are expected to breed 
and establish themselves in due course and thus provide 
a local source for producing the major carp fry. Catla, the 
quickest growing carp, weighing upto 40 lbs. is caught from the 
tank stocked. Rohu and mirgal weighing upto 20 lbs. are 
common, in catches brought from the tanks leased out. They 
grow up to three feet in length and are highly esteemed as food. 


Family : Cobitida:. 


Lepidocephachthys quntea (Ham.) ... 
Lepidocephachthys thermalic (C. & V.). 
Nemachilichtys ruppelli (Sykes) 
Nemachilus denisonii (Day) 
Nemojchilus hotius (Ham.) 
Nemachilus sp. 


Mori. 

Mori. 

ChiMi. 

Murunga. 

Chikli. 

Chikli. 


Botia striata var. kolhapurensis non-Waghmasa. 

These are small varieties not growing more than three inches. 
They are bottom feeders, dwelling usually on gravelly and 
sandy bottom. There is a belief that soup prepared from these 
fishes cures cough and cold. 

Waghmasa from the loaches group is a beautiful coloured 
fish. The body is diversified by broad dark and narrow yellow 
bands. On the upper surface of the head the dark and yellow 
streaks form a trident mark. The fish being hardy and 
beautiful, finds a place in the aquaria. 
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Order: OSTARIOPHYSI 


CHAPTER 1. 


Sub-Order: SILUROID^. Phjriwa Feature*. 

Fish and 

Family: Silurid^. 

Ompak himaculatus (Bl.) ... Wanz. 

Ompak paho (Ham.) ... Kaliwanj. 

WaV.c.jo attu (Bl.) ... Valshivada. 

All th:se varieties of fish are carnivorous and are highly 
esteemed as food. Wanj and kaliwanj grow to about one foot in 
length. Valshivada grows to about five feet and is called a fresh 
water shark in view of its voracious nature. They are found 
in rivers as well as in tanks. 


Family: Bagrid/e. 


Mystus cavasius (Ham.) ... Katirna. 

Mystus seenghala (Sykes) ... Singalu. 

Mystus malaharicus (jerdon) ... Shingti. 

Mystus aor (Ham.) ... Shingalu. 

Rita hastata (Val.) ... Kurdu. 

Rita pevimentata (Val.) . Ghoghrya. 


These fishes are usually found in rivers. Katirna, shingti, 
ghoghrya grow to about 10 inches while kudru grows to about 
six inches. Shingalu grows to about 18 inches and is relished 
as food. 


Family: Sisorid/e. 

Gagata itchkeea (Sykes) 
Glyptothorax lonah (Sykes) 
Glyptothorax annandalei (Hora) 
Bagarius bagarius (Ham.) 


Itchka. 

Phattar chittu. 
Phattar chittu. 
Khirit. 


All these varieties are found in rivers and are not very 
common in the catches. Khirit also known as blind fish, in 
view of its very small eyes as compared to its huge body, is 
sometimes caught in river Panchaganga and Krishna. It is 
an ugly looking fish yellowish in colour with large irregular 
brownish black cross bands. It is considered as the largest 
fresh water fish. It grows to an enormous size. Specimens 
measuring about five and half feet and weighing upto 150 lbs. 
have been caught in the river Panchganga, 


Family: Schilbeid;e. 

Proeutropictlys taakree (Sykes) ... Munvi, Vyadi. 

Neotrpius khavalchor (Kulkami) ... Khavalchor. 

Pseudotropius atherinoide (Bl.) ... Sura. 

These fishes are found only in rivers and are not very 
common in the catches. They grew to about eight to ten inches in 
length. Khavalchor occurs in Krishna and Panchganga rivers. 
Its specific local name signifies its remarkable lepidophagous 
habit of feeding on the scales of others fishes. 
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Order: CYPRINODONTES. 


Phystoal Features. 

Fish and 
Fisheries. 
Fishes. 


Family: Cyprinodontid^. 
Aplochilus lineattis (C. and V.) 


It is a small fish not growing more than three inches. It is 
a surface feeder known for its larvicidal nature. It is found in 
river Bhogavati and rarely in Panchaganga river. 


Order: SYNENTOGNATHI. 

Family : Xementodonttd/e. 

Xenentodon cancila ... Takali. 

This fish is rarely found in rivers and is not of commercial 
importance. 


Order: LABYRINTHICI. 


Family: Ophicephamd^. 


Ghana gachua (Ham.) 

Ghana lewcopninctatus (Sykes) 
Ghana marulius (Ham.) 

Ghanna striatus (Bl.) 
Osphronemus goi'amy (Lacep). 


Dokarya. 

Kalamasa, Murrel. 
Kalamasa, Murrel. 
Mangsha. 

Gorami. 


Dokarya, murrel and mangsha are generally found in rivers 
and tanks. Being carnivorous, they are not useful for fish 
culture. Murrel or Kalamasa are highly esteemed for their 
flesh, hence highly priced as compared to other fishes. They 
grow to about three feet to four feet in length. In view of their 
snake-like appearance, they are called as “ snake-headed fishes ”. 
Due to presence of accessory respiratory organs, they can 
remain alive out of water for a considerable time. Dokrya and 
mangsha grow to about a foot in length. 

Gorami is newly introduced in some of the tanks in Kolhapur 
district. It grows to about one and half foot in length. This 
fish breeds in confined waters and being herbivorous, is 
eminently suitable for fish culture. 


Order: PERCOMORPHI. 

Family: Ambassid^. 

Ambassis ranga (Ham.) ... Kachki, Chambardi. 

Ambassis nama (Ham.) ... Kachki, Chambardi. 

These are small carnivorous fishes found in tanks and rivers. 
They grow to about two to three inches in length. They are 
termed as “Glass fish” in view of their transparent body. 
They find a place in the acquaria. 
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Order: GOBIOD^. 

Family: Gobiidas. 

Glassogohius giuris (Ham.) ... Kharpya. 


4d 


CHAFTSR 1. 

Pliyfleal Featum* 
Fish ahd 
Fibbbbiss. 
Methods of Fishing. 


Fishing in rivers and tanks is done by means of cast nets 
(Phenkani), fixed nets (Ghal) drag nets (Vadap), drift nets 
(Kandale) and hook and line (Gana). 

The most elementary type of net in vogue which can still Cast Net. 
continue "to be of great use to inland fisheries, is the cast net 
locally known as Phekani, Phck-jal, Sokari and Jhyar. This 
net when cast in water takes the form of a perfect circle and 
settles down over the fish. At the centre of this circle, there 
is a long string for pulling the net. The periphery of the net 
is provided with weights to make it sink down quickly into 
the depths. The peripheral margin of the net is folded to form 
a series of pockets wherein fish get trapped when the net is 
hauled by pulling the string. The mesh of the net varies from 
J" to 2" (square) depending on the size of the fish to be caught. 

This net is made of twine and the cost varies from Rs. 30 to 
Rs. 50 according to the size and mesh of the net. 

It is a conical type of net, the base of which is open and 
rectangular. The length of the net from the rim of the base 
to the tapering cod end is about 35 feet and the circumference 
at the mouth varies from 30 feet to 40 feet. The size of the 
mesh diminishes as the net tapers towards its extremity where 
it forms an impenetrable bag. The net at the mouth is made 
of strong hemp twine with 4" mesh (square) and at the tapering 
end it is made of thin twine with J" mesh (square). 

The net is operated just after monsoon till there is strong 
current in the river. The net is so fixed that its mouth is kept 
wide open against the current in a rectangular form by 
supporting the lateral sides of the mouth by means of 
two strong bamboo poles. The poles are kept in position by 
means of wire ropes which are firmly fixed on both the banks. 

The fish collected at the cod end is taken out by loosening the 
ropes tied round it. The cost of the net is about Rs. 200. 

This is the largest type of net used for capture of fish both Drag neu (Bava), 
in rivers and tanks. The net is made of cotton twine and 
consists of 10 to 20 rectangular pieces, the number depending 
on the width of the sheet of water and on middle conical piece. 

Each piece is about 18 feet in length and 22 feet in height 
with 1" stretched mesh. The middle piece is conical in shape 
and with its cod-end resembles the fixed net described above. 

The rings formed by the rectangular pieces on either side of 
this conicle bag are very extensive and collect the fish in the 
bag when dragged. The whole net while in operation is 
provided with wooden or tin floats along the head rope 

(O.O.P.) L-O Vf 768 — i 
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Fish ahd 
Fisheries. 
Cast Net. 
Drag nets {Bava). 


Drift Nets. 


Hook and Line. 


Fishermen. 


to increase the buoyancy. A few small stones are tied to the 
ground rope to serve as sinkers. These keep the net erect. The 
operation of this net is interesting. A wall net is first stretched 
across the river, where fishing operations are to be undertaken, 
so that the fish scared by the drag net may not escape. Then 
the drag net is spread across the river about a furlong away 
from the wall net. Two coir ropes about T thick and about 
50 feet long are tied to the ends of the drag net. Each end is 
pulled by 10-15 persons and the net is thus dragged along the 
river. When the drag net comes closer to the wall net, its 
one end is joined to the adjacent end of the other net. Then 
the two free ends are pulled and the combined net is dragged 
across the river on to the bank. In the process of dragging 
the net, most of the fish are enclosed in the central conical 
part of the drag net, from where they are emptied by loosening 
the rope tied round cod end. The drag net is operated in the 
tank in the manner described above except that the stationary 
wall net is not used, as the drag net is hauled on the opposite 
bank. Each rectangular piece costs about Rs. 75 and the middle 
conicle piece costs about Rs. 250. 

Drift nets known as kandals, used in the Kolhapur district, 
are of different meshes var^ng from H" to 7". Usually 
24 rectangular pieces are joined together and operated by 
12 fishermen. The net while in operation is provided with 
small sticks of reed locally known as **kavas'*, along the head 
rope to increase the buoyancy. A few small stones or 
earthenware ovals are tied to the ground rope to serve as sinkers. 
The drift nets are used in summer when the depth of water in 
the rivers and tanks is considerably reduced. The common drift 
nets used in deep waters elsewhere are not yet common in 
Kolhapur waters, although they are being introduced by the 
Department of Fisheries in deep tanks and reservoirs as the 
Laxmi Reservoir (Radhanagari), Kalamb Reservoir etc. 

In addition to fishing by nets, hook and line method of fishing 
is also followed by fishermen of Kolhapur district. About 
200 hooks are attached to a line which measures 1600 feet in 
length. About two empty tins or dried pumpkins are attached to 
the head rope to serve as floats. This kind of fishing is practised 
throughout the year in deeper sheets of water. 

There are no concentrated fishing villages in the Kolhapur 
district as are found in the coastal district. The survey 
conducted by the department in 1955 reveals that there are 
825 houses of fishermen scattered in 63 villages mostly on the 
banks of the rivers and their tributaries. The total population 
of fishermen is 5,775, out of which 993 are actively engaged 
in fishing. As fishing does not provide full-time job fishermen 
are obliged to work as field labourers and masons. All 
fishermen are Hindus and belong to three different sub-castes 
namely Bhoi, Bagdi and Koli. Monday is observed as sabbath 
day when no fishing is done. Fishermen after catching the 
fish prefer to sell it in the local markets if the catch is large. 
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Otherwise, fisherwomen and old men hawk the fish from door 
to door. Although fishcuring is not undertaken, considerable 
quantity of salted fish is imported into the district for local 
consumption from the Ratnagiri district. 

There is only one co-operative society of Bhoi fishermen of 
Kolhapur entitled the “Bhoiraj Fisheries Co-operative Society 
Ltd. “ The society obtains from the Fisheries Department 
fishing rights of tanks and lakes and portions of rivers in the 
district on concessional rental annually to provide gainful 
employment to its members.*’ 

Fresh water fisheries, particularly stocking of carp fry in 
inland waters and operation of deep tank fishing, provide ample 
scope for development in Kolhapur district. The Department 
of Fisheries, Bombay, extended its activities to Kolhapur and 
opened a sub-office at Kolhapur in 1951 to find a local source of 
supply of fish seed. Survey of sheets of water near Kolhapur 
indicated availability of fry of Laheo fimhriatiLs, locally known 
as “Tambir”, in large quantity. The young ones (fry) are 
collected during monsoon and are reared in special nurseries. 
After they attain 4" to 6" size they are liberated in ponds and 
lakes. Although “Tambir” is found in plenty in the district, 
culture of this fish alone in ponds and tanks is not profitable 
on account of its comparative slow growth. Fry of quick growing 
varieties of carps such as Catla, Rohu and Mrigal, are, there¬ 
fore, annually imported in large quantities from Calcutta and 
after rearing them to 4" to 6" size, they are released in ponds 
and lakes. This is being done with a view to enriching the 
fisheries of the district so that more and more nutritious food 
may be available to people and fishermen may have gainful 
employment. 

In addition to the above, the following schemes have been 
undertaken during the Second Five-Year Plan in the Kolhapur 
district. 

Under this scheme fresh water sheets in the district will be 
stocked with rapidly growing varieties of carp fry specially 
imported from Calcutta, The scheme already formed a part of 
the 1st Five Year Plan and is continued in the 2nd Five Year 
Plan. The total targets set Put for the district during the second 
plan period arc as under : — 

(i) Stocking of carp fiy in Nos.—1,37,500. 

(it) Acres of water sheets to be surveyed— 14,000. 

(Hi) Fish to be netted in lbs.-“76,000. 

Under this scheme, one deep freezer is allotted to 
one of the fishermen’s co-operative societies in the district for 
the purpose of preservation of unsold stock of fish. The deep 
freezer is allotted on the basis of 1/3 subsidy and 2/3 loan. 
Besides Government bear half the rental of the stall for 
first six months. The cost of ttie freezer is estimated at Rs. 4,500. 

(o.o,p.) L-c Vf 768--4tt 
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This schema is envisaged to stock extensive irrigation 
reservoirs in the district with the fingerlings of the carp fry 
imported from Calcutta. The programme during the second 
plan period is as under: — 

(1) Stocking of fish—(in number) 1,58,000 

(2) Netting of fish—(in lbs.) 1,87,500. 


Though Snakes are present All Over the District, a large 
variety of them abound in the region of Vishalgad, Bhudargad, 
Bavda and parts of Gadhinglaj. The reported cases of death due 
to snake bite in this district for the years 1948-1952, as given 
below, indicate the role played by these animals in the life of 
the people in this district. 

No. of deaths due to snake bites. 


Year. 

Town Circle. 

Rural Circle. 

Totel. 

1949 

2 

44 

46 

1950 

3 

25 

28 

1951 

4 

38 

42 

1952 

5 

27 

32 


The snakes listed below are from records available in the 
Fauna of British India by Dr. Smith (1943), various observations 
in the Journal of the Bombay Natural History Society and 
personal investigations. 


Non-Poisonous. Family Typhlopidce 

Typhlops porrectus (M, Daud ),—^These are small worm-like 
snakes, without any distinct neck region. They are nearly 
blind. The colour ranges from deep to blackish brown and 
the scales on the body are cycloid. The pelvic girdle is 
represented by a couple of vestigeal bones. There is a spine 
at the tail end, which is used for burrowing in decaying wood 
and vegetation. It feeds upon worms and insects and grows 
to about eight inches in length and prefers to live underground. 

Fam. Uropeltidea 

Uropeltis Ocellatus and Uropeltis phipsoni ,—^The latter 
snakes are seen in the hilly and heavy monsoon regions of the 
district. The former is yellowish brown and the latter 
purplish brown. Transverse series of small yellow black edged 
ocelli are present on the dorsal side while the belly is brown 
with large yellow spots or cross-bars or mottled patches. They 
have small eyes at the tapering anterior end and grow to about 
20 to 21 inches in length. They are found buried in soil at high 
altitudes, feeding on insects. 


Family Boidce 

Python molurus molwnis, (M. Ajgar) 

Eryx conicus (M. Pamd) 

Eryx Johni (M. Dutondya) 

Python molurus molurus (M. Ajgar) differs from P. M. 
hivittatus by the indistinctiveness of the lance-shaped mark on 
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head. These sluggish snakes prefer rocky slopes and also OHAVTSR i. 
watery places. They are brown with pinkish spots and stripes. 

They grow up to 18 feet and often weigh more than 250 lbs. ' 

The food consists mainly of birds and mammals which are killed Non^PoisoiMMM. 
by constriction. 

Eryx conicus (M. Pared and also Durkya Ghonas) yellowish, 
brownish or greyish above with a dorsal series of large, 
dark-brown, black-edged spots, usually confluent with one 
another to form a zigzag stripe; lower parts yellowish or 
whitish, the outer scale rows with small brown spots. Female 
is longer than male, two or three feet in length. It feeds on 
small frogs, birds, mammals and even snakes. It is a harmless 
sluggish snake often exhibited by snake charmers as poisonous. 

Eryx Johni (M. Dutondya) is longer than Eryx conicus. It is 
sandy grey with black-edged dorsal brown scales, with distinct 
dark traverse bands, particularly in the tail end. The under¬ 
parts are whitish, spotted with dark brown. This snake is 
found more in hilly regions devoid of vegetation. 

Fam: Colubridee, 

This family is represented by the following species of 
snakes: — 

1. Ptyas Mucosus (M. Dhaman), 

2. Coluber fasciolatus (M. Nagin). 

3. Liopeltxs calamaria. 

4. Oligodon toeniolatus. 

5. Lycodon aulicus (Wolf snake). 

6. Natrix piscator (M. Pan~divad). 

7. Bioga forsteni. 

8. Psammophis leithi, 

9. Dryophis nasutus (M. sarptoli). 


Ptyas mucosus (M. Dhaman ),—Brown with irregular but 
strongly marked black cross-bars on the posterior half of the 
body forming a reticulate pattern. The younger ones have 
dark-edged cross-bars on the anterior surface. These are very 
agile snakes often growing to about 10 feet in length. When 
cornered they emit a sound of a milder tone than a kite and 
strike viciously. The bite is, of course, not poisonous. The 
male is slightly slate coloured. It is rumoured that these snakes 
wind round the feet of cattle and lash with their tail. 
However, it has been observed that this snake is capable of 
twining round a body into a sort of bowline knot which is 
normally difficult to open. It may be that such knots are used 
for anchoring while catching its prey. This snake is very 
common and is an important enemy of rats. Farmers should 
not destroy this snake, as it helps them on reduce rodents on 
the farm. 
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OHAPlSR J. Coluber fascioiattis (M. Nogin ).—Older individuals are 
RAnMTrMtiirM. brown with lower parts whitish or yellowish. The 

8vak»b. snake grows to about 4i feet in length and is very vicious. 

Koa-Poisonowfl. When comered, it erects and flattens the body behind the neck 
like a cobra; so it is often mistaken to be a cobra. 

Liopeltis calamaria.—Light-brown with black-edged scales 
showing distinct longitudinal lines along the vertebral region. 
A series of dark spots on each side of the head. These snakes 
are found particularly in the hilly region, though not very 
common. 

Oligodon taeniolatus, —^Light-brown to buff above with narrow 
black transverse cross-bars, the colour of which is confined to 
the edges of the scales. There are at least five colour 
variations. This snake is seen in gardens and often mistaken 
to be a krait. It is a harmless snake. 

Lycodon amlicus .—These snakes are particularly nocturnal 
in habit and are excellent climbers. They bite readily when 
molested. It has a fondness for entering human habitations. 
It grows to about one foot in length and due to its deep brown 
colour and whitish cross-bars, it is often mistaken to be a krait. 
It is a harmless snake. 

Natrix piscator (M. Pan-divad ).—It is essentially a snake of 
the plains living near water, breeding prolifically olive coloured 
with black spots dorsally and a whitish belly similarly edged 
with dark spots. It grows to three feet and feeds on frogs. 
It is easily tamed and many snake charmers carry this snake 
in their bag. A couple of more species of Natrix are also 
available in the district. 

Boiga forsteni (Cat snake).—^Brown or reddish above with 
more or less regular, angular black spots or cross-bars with 
white spots between them. These are more distinct on the 
anterior half. This snake is more arboreal, feeding on calotes 
and birds and their eggs. It grows to about 4J feet in length 
and is very vicious. It coils into a sort of figure of eight and 
strikes very viciously. It kills the prey by constriction. 

Psammophis leithi. —^Light, yellowish above with four 
dark-brown longitudinal stripes, the median pair on either 
side of the vertebral line, conspicuous and bordered on each 
side with black spots which may be continuous with one another, 
extending up to the eye. 

This snake grows up to two feet in length. 

Dryophis nasutm (M. Sarptoli).—Verdant green above, the 
interstitial skin, black and white, forming oblique lines best 
marked on the anterior half of the body. Pale-green below. 
It is essentially a snake of the trees living on lizards and birds’ 
eggs. It looks harmless, but stares at the face and often has 
the habit of darting at the eyes. 
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Fam.: Elopidce.—This is represented by the following 

snakes: — 

Bungarua coaruleus (M. Manyar). 

Bungarus fasciatua (M. Aghi Manyar). 

Naja naja (M, Nag). 

Callophia melanums. 


cmrami. 

PIqnbal faitaiM. 

SirucBS. 

Poitamms Snaket. 


Bungarus coeruleus (M. Manj/ar).—Black above with a bluish 
line and having narrow white equidistant cross-bars more in 
the posterior region. Dorsal row of hexagonal scales and 
a single row of complete caudals distinguish this snake from 
others. It is a very quiet snake growing to about 4i feet in 
length feeding on rats and other snakes. This is one of the 
most poisonous snakes of India, the poison of which is 
neurotoxic. 


Bungarus fasciatus (M. Aghi Manyar) is found in the hilly 
regions. It is alternately banded with black or purplish-black 
bands on a yellow background. Head is bordered by a yellow 
stripe. The specimen grows up to four feet in length and is 
said to be poisonous. 

Naja naja (M. Nag .),—This is quite a familiar snake with 
a hood, on which may be present a spectacle mark. The colour 
is brown but there are cases where the specimen was yellow. 
Such yellow specimen turn brown after a continuous exposure 
to atmosphere. This snake is not normally aggressive. It is 
worshipped on Nagpanchmi day. The main food consists of 
frogs, and rodents and the maximum length is about 5 feet 
6 inches. When cornered it hisses intermittently and strikes 
with force. The poison is neurotoxic and this is an important 
poisonous snake of the locality. 


Callophis melanurus (Coral snake).—Light brown above, head 
and neck black with yellow spots, tail with two black rings 
and the belly reddish in live specimen. This snake growing 
to above 2i feet curls up to expose the red under surface. It is 
a poisonous snake. 

Fam: Viperidce .—^This is represented by Vipera russelli 
(M. Ghonas)t Echis carinatus (M. Phoorsa) and Trimeresurus 
malabartcus. 


Vipera russelli (M. Ghonas ).—Light brown above with 
three longitudinal series of large rounded or oval spots. These 
are usually brown in the centre and have a black margin edged 
with white. The vertebral chain may be confluent and the 
outer spots may be broken at their lower margins. This snake 
*^ay be found both on the hills and in the plains. It hisses 
very loudly and deeply. It moves in a leisurely manner, 
but when disturbed and roused, it strikes with great force and 
determination literally hurling itself at its enemy. Grows to 
above five feet. 
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Th^ poison fangs are bigger than those of the cobra and the 
action of the poison is more on the vascular system. It is 
one of the four most common poisonous snakes of India. 

Echis carinata (M. Phoorsa ),—^This small snake of the semi- 
desert is found in the rocky regions. It is a vicious creature, 
biting with least provocation, Avith great malice and with 
a lightning-like rapidity. When excited it has the peculiar 
habit of rubbing the sides of the body against one another, in 
doing so forming almost the figure of 8 with its head in the 
centre. It grows to about two feet in length. It is a brown 
snake with deep brown spots on the body and an arrow-shaped 
mark on the head. It is one of the four most common poisonous 
snakes of India. 

Trimeresurus malaharicus .—This green pit viper growing to 
about two feet may be met with in jungles at high altitudes. 



PART n 

CHAPTER a—HISTORY.* 

Early History. 

Kolhapur history may be divided into three periods, early 
Hindu period, partly mythic and partly historic, reaching to 
about A.D. 1347 ; Musalman period lasting from A.D. 1347 to 
about 1700; and Maratha period since 1700. Kolhapur would 
seem to be one of the very old cities in the country. In making 
some excavations on its site in 1877 the foundations of 
a large Buddhist relic mound were turned up and in the 
centre of the mound was found a square stone box with, on 
the inner face of its square lid, an inscription of about the 
third century before Christ recording “The gift of Bamha 
made by Dhamaguta.”* Copper and lead coins and brass 
models have also been found at Kolhapur which show that 
about the first century after Christ it was under rulers who 
were kings or viceroys of the great Satakarni or Andhrabhritya 
d3masties of the North Deccan, one of whom bore the name 
Vilivayakura.* About A.D. 150 the Egyptian geographer 
Ptolemy mentions Hippokura as the capital of Baleocures who 
governed the southern divisions of the Deccan peninsula. 
Hippokura is probably Kolhapur* and Dr, R. G. Bhandarkar 
identifies Baleocures with the Vilivayakura of the coins.^ To 
about this time or a little earlier belong the Buddhist caves 
called Pancjav Dar5 about six miles west of Panhala, and the 
Pavala caves near Jotiba’s hill about nine miles north-west 
of Kolhapur. From the Andhrabhftyas the district would 
seem to have passed to the early Kadambas (A.D. 500) whose 
chief capital was at Palasika or Halsi in Belgaum about 
a hundred miles south-east of KolhSpur. Prom the early 
Kadambas it would seem to have passed to the early and 
Western Calukyas from about 550 to 760; to the Rastrakutas 
to 973 ; from the Rastrakutas to the Western Calukyas, who 


* This Chimter is contributed by Prof. 11. V. Oturkar. 

' Journal Bombay Branch BoyaT Asiatic Society, XIV. 147-164, Bombay Archeolo¬ 
gical Survey, Separate Number 10, page 39. 

> Journal Bom* Br. Boy. Ab. Soc. XIV. 152-153 ; Professor Bhandarkar' a 

Hutorp cfOu Dtcean, 17, 20. 

Ti ^ Bhandarkar trho identifies Hippokura with Kolhwur; but 

•Lir. Katre, who has examined the problem linguistically Is of opinion that Hippokura 
cannot be derived firom Rolhapura Social Survey of Holhapnr by N. V. Bo^ni, Vol II, 
page 2), 

* Bertiua* Ptolemy, 205; Beooan Early History, 20. 
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CHAPTER a, held the district, to about 1190 and while under them, to the 
Kolhapur Silaharas (A.D. 942-1205), and to the Devagiri Yadavas 
Sab^&otobt. Musalman conquest of the Deccan about 1347. 

(A.D. 760). Of the early and Western Calukyas no copper plates or stone 
inscriptions referring to KolhSpur proper have yet been found, 
Of the Ria§trakutas, two copper plate grants have been found, 
one at Samangad fort four miles south of Gadhinglaj and 
another at Sangli town. The Sfimangad grant, which belongs 
to the seventh Rastrakuta king Dantidurga or Dantivarmi II, 
bears date Sak 675 (A.D. 733-54) and mentions that 

Dantidurga’s victorious elephants ploughed up the bank of 
the river Reva or Narmada, that he acquired supreme 
dominion by conquering Vallabha, and that he easily defeated 
the army of the Karnatak which was expert in dispersing the 
kings of KancI or Conjeveram and Kerala, the Colas, the 
Pandyas, 6riharsa, and Vajrata^ The Sangli copper plate 
grant belongs to the fourteenth king Gk)vind V and is dated 
iak 855 (A.D. 933-34)*. Of the Western CSlukyas who 

succeeded the Rastrakutas in A. D. 973, there is a copper plate 
grant from Miraj, which belongs to king Jayasimha III. 
It was made by him in Sak 946 (A.D. 1024-25) at his victorious 
camp which, after warring against the mighty Colds, 
the lord of the city of the Candramila and after 
seizing the possessions of the lords of the Seven 
Kohka^s, was located near the city of Kolhapflra or 
Kolhapur for conquering the northern country. There is 
an inscription of Somadeva in the Mahalak?mi temple at 
Kolhapur, but it does not refer to Kolhapur itself. Next in 
point of time is a reference in a grant of the Kadamb king of 
Goa of (A.D. 1078). Therein the king Sastha is said to have 
gone to Kolhapur and worshipped the Goddess MahSlak§mI. 
It was during Somesvara regime that Colas under Rajendra II 
invaded the Calukyan territory as far north as Kolhapur and 
even claimed to have set up a pillar of victory at this place.® 

Apart from the inscriptional evidence on the basis of 
which the early history of Kolhapur is being traced here, 
there are many references in Pura^as which throw light both 
on the derivation of the word KolhSpur and the sacredness 
that the city has come to possess on account of the location 
of Ambabai temple there. The Puranic evidence has to be 
utilised with great caution, but it would be wrong to keep it 
out of sight altogether. “According to Puranas,’" says 
Major Graham writing in 1854, “this tract of the country was 
originally called ‘ Kurwir ’ (Karavira) from the goddess 
Mahalaksmi using her mace (Kur) in lifting her favoured 
retreat from the waters of the great deluge.” According to 
another legend the name “Kolhapur” is derived from the 
story that a demon “Kole” was defeated and killed on a hill 

^ Fleet's Kanarese Dynasties, 32^33. This is the earliest known inscription in which 
the date is expressed by figures arranged according to the decimal system of notation. 

* Jour. Bom. Br. Roy. As. Soc. IV. 97; Fleet's Kanarese Dynasties 37. 

* ExcaTations at Brahmpnri by Dr. Sankalia and Dr. Dikshit pages 6-6. 
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in the vicinity of Kolhapur*. Karamr^mdhdtnt/ya which was 
written in A.D. 1867 and is said to form part of Padmapurdna 
refers to the Goddess Mahilak^mi. So does a section of the 
Markandeya purana called Devimahatmya, which is said to be 
not older than A.D. 800. Another Purana, HarivamSa, 
refers to Karavirpura which is said to be the same as Kolhapur. 
It has been stated therein that Krista, and Balarim in their 
fight against Jarasan^ha at Mathura had to go to the south 
and reached Karavirpura. The place was then ruled by Srgala 
who was a man of an evil disposition. The two brothers after 
some unsuccessful effort to settle elsewhere, gave battle to 
Srgala and killed him. The throne of Karvirpura was given 
to his son ^akradeva. After waiting for some time the 
two brothers went back to Mathura and they are said to have 
reached the distance within six days. 

Among the literary references the most authentic and 
datable is that of Hemacandra (C.A.D. 1130), the famous Jain 
writer of Gujarat. In his Dvyasraya kavya he refers to the 
gift sent by the lord of Kollapura, who was blessed by the 
goddesses LaksmI and Gaurl, for Prince Camunda, the son of 
Mularaja. If the account is a genuine record of events, then 
the antiquity of KolhSpur as a seat (pitha) of these goddesses 
can be placed at least one hundred years earlier than the 
time of Hemacandra himself (A. D. 1088-1173). In Viivakarma 
Sdstra referred to by Hemadri in his caturvarga cintamani 
there is a reference to (MahalaksmI of Kollapura. Another 
work Sarasvatipurdna refers to Kollapura as a Mahapitha 
(great seat) wherein the four goddesses MahalaksmI, Mahakall, 
Kolia and Kankala were installed in east, north, south and 
west of the place respectively by Jayasinha Siddharaja 
(C.A.D. 1093-1142). In Jain literature, Harisena’s Bfhat 

Kathdkoia, composed in A.D. 931-932 at Vardhamanapura, 
probably Wadhawan in Saura^tra, refers in one of the stories 
to^Kolladigiripattana in Daksinapatha. This seems to be no 
other than Kolhapur. As this mention occurs in a folk story 
recorded in the 10th century, the town must probably have 
been known by this name a couple of centuries earlier*. 

Fresh light has been thrown by recent excavations on the 
antiquity and the earliest habitation of this place. The report 
on the excavations states that the oldest village from 
out of which Kolhapur later developed into a great city was 
situated on a hill on the banks of the river Pancaganga. It is 
now known as Bramhapuri. “ An inscription of the Kolhapura 
Silahira king Gandaraditya of Saka 1048* (A.D. 1126-27) 
calls Kolhapura a Mahatlrtha and refers to a temple 
Khedaditya (a Sun temple) at Bramhapuri.” The statement 
in the inscription that Kolhapura or Bramhapuri was created 
by BrShman might signify that the site of Bramhapuri was 
so old that its origin in course of time was attributed to 

* Sankalia and Biksbit, p. 1. 

‘ The above aooount is based upon the Report on the * Excavations at Bramhapuri * 
(1945-46) by Dr. H. D. Sankalia and Dr. M. 0. Dikshit, pp. 1 to 8. 
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CHAPTER 2. 
History 

Sably History. 
(A.D. 760). 


SlLAHABAS OF 

Kolhapur. 


Brahma, the lord of creation himself. The inscription also 
mentions the capital Vallavadagrama, identified with Valavade, 
the site of the present Radhanagarl, 27 miles south-west of 
Kolhapur^ The years later in Saka 1058 (A.D. 1135) the same 
king’s patronage to a Jaina temple by the name Rupa-NSrfiyana 
at Kolhapur is referred to in an inscription located in the same 
temple in the present (Sukrawar Peth). 

SiLAHARAS OF KoLHAPUR. 

Of THE THREE SiLAHARA HOUSES ruling in western India, the 
one ruling over the territories now comprised mostly of Satara 
and Belaganv districts and the former State of Kolhapur rose into 
prominence towards the end of the 10th century. Their rule 
extended over these territories for over a little more than 
two centuries. The Silaharas of Kolhapur, are described as 
Kashtatriyas in an inscription found at Kolhapur. The Kolhapur 
records also reveal that they hailed from the city of Tagara 
which is probably Ter about 95 miles from Paithan (J.R.A.S. 
1901, pp. 537). The predecessors of the Silahara family seem to 
have migrated to Kolhapur from the territory round Ter. 


The records of this house mention Kolhapur, Panhala, fort 
and Valavade as capitals. There is a reference to the marriage 
of the Calukya emperor Vikramaditya VI with Vidyadhara 
i.e. Silahiara princess 6an<Jaladevi or Candralekha having 
taken place in her father’s capital at Karthatak or modem 
Karad which suggests that Karad may have been their capital. 
However, as most of the records of this house are found in 
Kolhapur and as the Goddess Mahalaksmi of Kolhapur was 
their deity, Kolhapur was the chief headquarters of their 
administration and Karad a provincial headquarter. 

Genealogy of the Silahdras of Kolhapur. 

Jatiga T 
Nauivarmana 
Chandra 


Jatiga II, c. 1000 to c. 1020 A.D. 


t: 


.1 


Chan^adit' 


Gonka Quvala I Kirtiraja Chandraditya 

I 0 . 1020 c. 1056 

Maraaimha, c. 1056 to o. 1075 A.D.; known year, 1068 A.D. 


GuvaJ 


k all Balliala 


0. 1075-1086 0. 1086-1095 

A.D. A.D. 


Bhoja 

c. 1095-1110 
A.P. 


Chaniaraditya, c. 1110-1140 A.D.; 

known years, 1110, 
1135 A.D. 


Vijayfiditya, o. 1140-c. 1175A.I>.; 
I known years, 1143, 

1163 A.B. 


Bhoja II, 0 . 1176-0 1216 A.D.; 

known years from 1170 
to 1205 A.D. 


^ Sankalia and Bikshit, p. 4. The exact identification of Vallavadagrama is 
controversial. 
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The first three personages in the above genealogy are CHAPTER 3. 

mentioned only in the Talale plates of GandarSditya and Htotoiy 
omitted by latter plates. This indicates that they had not ©f 

achieved Ae full status of kings during the period (940 to 1000 Kolhapub. 

A.D.). They are described as kings by their descendants only 

when the latten attained a royal status. 

The first ruling king of this dynasty was Jatiga His 
reign can be placed between 1000 to 1020 A.D. as his grandson 
King Marasinha is known to be ruling in 1058 A.D. The 
records of King Marasinha mention him as Tagranagara 

Bhopalaka and Pamaladurgadrisinha which indicate that he 
had defeated the Calukyas who were formerly ruling over 
portions of Kolhapur State, and held the fort of PanhaJS, thus 
establishing his rule over the area. During the reign of 
GonkI, the Calukyas conquered Kolhapur, under their king 
Jayasinha (before 1024 A.D.) The iSilaharas had to submit to 
the Calukyas in order to retain their kingdom. In the 
records, Gonkia is described as conqueror of Kahada (Karad), 

Mairiage (Miraj) and Konkan. It is probable that Gonka 
might have extended his rule over these territories as an agent 
for or with the consent of his over-lords. Gk)nka was succeeded 
by his not very ambitious son Marasinha who in a copper plate 
grant describes the fort of Kilagila as his capital. Guvala II 
succeeded his father in 1057. However, till 1110 the history 
of the Silahara family becomes complicated as all princes are 
mentioned as kings. On the death of Guvala in 1055 A.D., 

BhallSla and Bhoja must have ruled the kingdom. Acugi II, 
the Sinda ruler of Yelburga, is said to have repulsed a certain 
liBhoja who can be only the Silahara Bhoja. Bhoja was 
succeeded by Gandaraditya* who claims to be the undisputed 
king of Konkan. During the later period of his regime, his 
son Vijayaditya defeated Jayakesin II of Goa who had 
ousted the Silahara ruler of T^^ana. Gandarditya executed 
various public works. At Irukudi in Miraj district he built 
a lake called Gandusamudra on the bank of which he built 
temples in honour of Buddha, Jina and Sankara. Gandaraditya 
was succeeded by his son Vijayaditya. He joined in a conspiracy 
which was being formed by BijjalS, a minister of his feudal 
Lord Taila III, and in the revolution that ensued the Calukya 
supremacy came to an end. The SatSra plates of his son claim 
that Vilavaditva reinstated the fallen lords of Sthanaka and Goa. 

Vijayaditya had to fiaht hard to wrest independence from Biijala, 
the new sovereign but it was only after the death of Bijjala 
that Vijayaditya could assume full sovereignty. The last of the 
family was Bhoja II.® He appears to have assumed the 
imperial titles from the beginning of his rule and was 
determined to retain the imperial glory so strenuously won by 
his father. His greatness is described in one of his 
own inscriptions as follows:—“fear of the edge of Bhoja’s 

^ A. S. Altekar—The Silaharas of Western India, 1986, page 419. 

* A. 8. Altekar—^The Silaharas of Western India, 1936, page 422-423. 

* A, S. Altekar —ihidt page 424. 
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CHAPTER 2. sword caused Colaraja to take a spear on his head and 
frightened other kings ; but by the favour of MahAlaWml, Bhoja 
cw was worshipped by the kings; he was a Vikram of the KAli 
Kolhapub. age*'. The fortunes of Bhoja however, received a crushing 

defeat at the hands of Singhana, the king of the newly rising 
power of YSdavas in 1212 A.D. He had to , run away in 
disgrace. The kingdom was annexed by the YAdavas and thus 
ended the career of the SilAharas of Kolhapur. 

With the exception of what has been noted above in 
connection with Vijayaditya, the inscriptions of Gandaraditya 
and his successors give no historical details. But as regards 
the termination of their power, there has been no trace of any 
member of the family after Bhoja II; and, in Sak 1135 
(A.D. 1213-14), Srimukha samvatsara, the Devgiri-Yadav king 
Singhana II was in possession of the country round Miraj, 
as is proved by his Khedrapur intoiption^ which records 
the grant by him of the village of Kudalad&mavadS, the 
modern Kurundavad, in the Mirinji country; and as 
inscriptions of Singhana II shortly after that date are found 
at Kolhapur itself^ it would seem that Bhoja II was the last of 
his family and that he was overthrown and dispossessed 
by Singhana II in or soon after Sak 1131 (A.D. 1200-10) Sukla 
samvatsara, which was the commencement of Singhana's reign 
It is said that Singhana defeated Silahara Bhoja at Umalvad in 
A.D. 1210.® This is borne out by one of Singhana's inscriptions 
dated Sak 1160,® which speaks of him as having been “a very 
Garuda in putting to flight the serpent which was the mighty 
king Bhoja, whose habitation was PanhaJS.”® An inscription 
of Saka 1194 indicates that the first king of the Yadava dynasty, 
Simha, had his original seat of power near KolhSpur at Mirijaya 
(Miraj), while two earlier inscriptions of the kings Mahadeva 
and Narayana, dated Saka 1162 and 1172 respectively refer to 
the temple of Mahalaksmi at Kolhapur and the district (De^a 
or Visaya) of the same name. The YadavSs held the place 
and the adjacent country for at least 15 years more until Saka 
1187 (A.D. 1265) as is shown by an inscription of MahSdeva. 
It may be assumed that the territory remained part of the 
dominions of the Yadavs of Devagiri, till the very end of their 
rule (A.D. 1306-7) when it was conquered by Malik Kafur, 
though probably the connection of the rulers was merly 
nominal as the hilly part of the country was occupied by 
MarathS palegars. 

Before we turn to the history of Kolhapur in the Musalman 
period it is necessary to summarise the results of the legendary, 
Puranic and epigraphical accounts given so far. It would 

» Jour. Bom. Br. Roy. As. Soc. XII 7. 

* Graham's Kolhapur, 425-436. 

* Ibid, SftnkaliS and Bikshit, p. 5. 

* P. S. and 0. C. Inscription No. 112,1.10-11. 

^ Pannala-nilara-prabala-Bhojahhnpala-vyala-vidravana-Viliaingaraja. 

* Sankalia and Bikshit, p. 5 Mahadeva referred to last, must obviously have been 
the grandson of Simha or Sindhava. 
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appear that the site of the modem Kolhapur, long before the CHAFTBR 2. 

city grew up on the banks of the river known at present as hWot. 

Pancganga, was called “ Kollapura ”, probably after the silaha*^ of 

goddess Kolia referred to by Sarasvat^pwrdna and Karavxr Kolhapub. 

mahdtmycL She might have been so called because she was 

the deity of aboriginal tribes such as Kols or Kolis, mentioned 

in the legend cited by Graham. So from very early times 

the site came to be known as a seat of Mother Goddess 

(MatfkSsthana, K§etra, or pTtha). It grew in importance 

when another goddess MahalaksmI, was installed in the city 

and when a temple was built there during the Rastrakuta period 

(C.A.D. 800). The earliest epigraphical and literary records 

known hitherto cannot take us before the 9th century; the 

temple architecturally also is of about that period and not 

earlier. All the records call the city Koll§pura and describe 

the goddess MahalaksmI. She is, however, regarded not as the 

consort of Vishnu but as the avatar or incarnation of Parvatl, 

the consort of 6iva, and is more popularly called Ambabai.^ 

It is significant that Harivamid makes no reference to Kolia 
or MahalaksmI. It merely mentions Karvirapura and it is 
difficult to say definitely that Karvirpur refers to Kollhapura 
and to none else. For, it might as well be Karhataka which 
has the first syllable Kara. Kolhapur seems to have been hit 
upon, because the king Srgala of the city was turned into the • 

PrSkrt Kolha (from Sanskrit Kro%) and his city later called 
Kolhapura. It was Karvir-mdhdtmya which definitely put 
the two together and identified Karvfrpura with KollSpura or 
Kolhapura. The original word was Kol or Kolia or Kholla. 

It may be a non-Aryan, DrSvidian or Austric word. Khare 
compares it with some other words like Kolia, Kholla^ Golla, 
meaning low ground and suggests that it may be from Kannada.^ 

It is pointed out that this interpretation would suit the 
topographical features of the place.® 

Whatever the origin of the word and the place, it appears 
from the inscriptional evidence and archaeological excavations, 
that Kolhapur had so far two periods of prosperity. The 
first was under the Satavahanas, who turned it into a city 
having well built brick houses out of a modest village. After 
an interval of some centuries the SilSharas built magnificent 
temples there. These continued to be patronised by the 
Yadavas.* From the references in Brhaspatisutra, which 
roughly belongs to the 12th or 13th century, it appears 
that the place was regarded as a Mahaksetra by the Saktas ; 
but Chakradhara the founder of the Mahanubhava sect 
flourishing during this period has definitely banned any visit 
by his followers to MStfipfir and Kolhapur.® 

^ Khare's Marathi Mss. in print, MaharasMrachi Paneh Daivaten, 

* Sourcos of the Medieval History of the Deccan III, p. 20-21. 

* Sankalia and Dikshit, p. 8. 

* Khare*s Mdharattnehi Paneh Doftvaten—unpublished. 

* Thia discussion as regards the derivation of the \rord * Kolhapur * and its early 
site is taken from the report on the Excavations at Brahmapuri (Kolhapur) by 
Dr. Sankalia and Dr. Dikshit, p. 7-8. 
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CHAPTER 2. Muslim Rule (1347-1700). 

^SoON after THE OVERTHROW OF THE YaDAVAS BY THE DELHI 
( 1347 - 1700 ). Sultan Ala-ud-din Khalji and his general Malik Kafur, the 
eastern sub-division of Kolhapur came under the Bahfimani 
kings of the Deccan (1347-1489). Whether Ala-ud-din or his 
general Malik Kafur ever went to or actually conquered 
KolhSpur is not known. Probably they did not. For, we are 
told that Bahaman Shah who soon after established the 
BahamanI kingdom, first at Gulbarga and later at Bidar, on 
his way back from Konkan took Karahad and Kolhapur from 
their Hindu rulers.* During the reign of Ala-ud-din 11 
(1435-1457), the tenth king of the dynasty, the Bahfimani general 
Malik-ul-l^jar was persuaded in 1433 by a Raja in the Konkan 
belonging to the Sirke family whom he had captured and 
wished to convert to the faith of Islam, to make an attack on 
Shankar Rai the Raja of Khelna or Vi^algad, whom the 
cunning Raja declared to be his rival and enemy. When the 
Musalman general hesitated on account of the difficult nature 
of the country, his objections were obviated by the proposed 
convert promising to act as guide, and the army accordingly 
set forth. For two days the march was beset by no difficulties, 
but on the third day the invaders were led by intricate paths 
through a wild savage country, to describe the horrors of 
which is exhausted the Muhammadan historian’s stock of 
hyperbole. They were finally led into a dense forest surrounded 
on three sides by mountains, and their condition having been 
betrayed by their treacherous guide to the enemy, they were 
attacked at midnight and nearly 7,000, among whom was the 
general, are said to have been massacred. 

Several years then elapsed before the Musalmans made 
a further effort against Vi[§algad. This disaster remained 
unavenged for nearly seventeen years. The Rajah of 
Sangameswar, Jakhurai, grew in power and strength. He was 
the master of a number of impregnable forts, chief of which 
were Khelna and Rangna. He maintained a fleet of nearly 
three hundred vessels, which as Gawan states in one of his 
letters preyed upon merchants and travellers with the result 
that some thousands of Muslims were sacrificed at the altar 
of the greed of these people 

The influence of Vijayanagar extended far to the north of 
Goa. The Bahamals sought to consolidate their hold on 
Konkan, capture Goa, and hasten the destruction of Vijayanagar 


^ The history of the Musalman and Maxatha periods was contributed ti* the first 
edition of this Gazetteer (1887) by Lieutenant Colonel E. W. West. 

* Sankalia andBikshit, p. 5. There have been, howorer, no means.of knowing 
exactly when this took place. An inscriptic n at Miraj records the building of a mosque 
there in A.B. 1418, that is during the reign of Firuz Shah Bshamani (1397-1422). So 
the Muhammadans must have been established there for some time before that date, 
and the masters of Miraj would naturally hold the neighbouring districts which belonged 
to Holhapur. There are said to be inscriptions recording the existence of a Musalman 
settlement called Nabipur on the hill of Panhala in 1376. 

• Riyadul Insha Persian Text, p. 173-75. 
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which was their principal aim.^ After the affairs with the CHAPTBR 2. 
kingdom of Malwa had been settled, the Bahamani Sultan hWot 
M uhammad Shah decided to undertake a campaign against MdwlihKulb 
K ohkan. On his request Mahamud Gawan was appointed to (I8i7-1700). 
lead the campaign. Followed by a large army he arrived at 
Kolhapur in 1470 A.D. and camped there. He sent for the 
detachments posted in the neighbouring districts. Asad Khan 
brought his troops from Junnar and Cakan. Kiswar Khan 
arrived with his army from Dabhol and Karad. With this 
army, Mahmud Gawan marched against the chiefs. As the 
country was full of forests he employed his men in cutting 
down the trees and clearing out roads. 

When the chiefs learnt of the activities of Mahmud Gawan, 
they combined together and marching against him put up 
a determined resistance. Nearly fifty battles were fought 
between the armies of Islam and the chiefs.* 

Mahamud Gawan laid siege to the fort of Khelna. The siege 
was considerably prolonged. Gawan was bent upon reducing 
the chiefs. As he heard that they had already approached 
influential persons in the capital, he agreed to the following 
terms: — 

The fort of Rangna to be surrendered. An indemnity of 
Rs. 12,00,000 to be paid, the son of Jaku should arrive in the 
Bahamani camp. 

The terms had been agreed upon when the chiefs realised that 
once the fort of Rangna was surrendered, with the help of 
their army posted in Cakan, Karhad and other places, the 
Bahamanis would not only conquer Sangameswar, but would 
be able to occupy a considerable territory belonging to 
Vijayanagar, they turned away from the agreement. 

The result was that as the siege of Khelna dragged on, the 
rains set in. Gawan was forced to raise the siege and retire 
to cantonment for the rainy-season. He, however, ensured that 
no provision of any article should be allowed to reach the 
enemy’s country.® 

After the rains had subsided, Gawan marched against the 
fort of Rangna. The fort was strong and Gawan feared that 
it could not be conquered without considerable loss of men. 

He tried other methods. The enemy were offered “Firankish 
cloth, both studded with jewels, palanquins, Arab steed and 
arms of the most exquisite pattern.^"' 


^ Riyadul Insha Persian Text, p. 157-65. 

* Burhani Masir, p. 115, Persian Text. 

* Biya^ Insha Persian Text, Hyderabad, p. 249. 

^ Riyatol Inaha Persian Text, Hyderabad, p. 122-23. 
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The fort of Rangna came into the possession of the 
Bahamanls, on 19th July 1470 A. D. 

Gawan then marched to the fort of Macal. The fort was 
stormed and taken after a stiff fight. Gawan next turned 
towards the fort of Khelna. The Rajah was hard pressed. 
He sent his own son to negotiate peace. The fort was 
surrendered on 10th November 1470. The Rajah was left with 
a small territory to maintain himself. The rest of the 
possessions of Sangameswar were occupied and placed under 
Bahamani officers. The forts of Bulwara, Miriad and Nagar 
were also captured. The subjugation of Sangameswar was 
completed on 12th December 1471. Gawan next marched to 
Goa which was annexed to the Bahamam kingdom on the 
4th February 1472. 

With the conquest of Goa, Gawan’s campaign of Konkan came 
to a close. This time the Bahamani occupation of the district 
was complete. No resistance to the Bahamanls is noted till the 
break-up of the kingdom. 

The district was placed under the charge of Gawan’s general 
Khush Qadam who already held the territory of Dabhola and 
Karhad under him. 

Kish war Khan, for some unknown reason, transferred the 
charge of Goa to one Najm-ud-din Gilani, on whose death 
one of his officers named Bahadur Gilani in 1486 seized Goa 
and occupied Kolhapur as well as other places, being instigated 
to this course by Yusuf Adil Khan, then one of the nobles of 
the Bahamani king but who afterwards (1489-1510) became 
himself king of Bijapur. Bahadur Gilani, thus established in 
a position of semi-independence, availed himself of his 
command of the sea coast to send expeditions against Bombay 
and to seize vessels belonging to Gujarat. This conduct 
naturally excited the anger of Mahmud Begada (1458-1511) 
the king of the latter country,, who in 1493 sent an embassy 
calling on the Bahamani king ito punish his rebellious vassal, 
failing which the Gujarat prince stated he would have to 
employ his own troops. This message aroused Mahmud Shah 
Bahmani II (1482-1518), who prevailed on his feudatories 
(so soon to become independent princes) to assist him and 
marched against Bahadur Gilani. The latter first took up his 
residence at Sankesvar from whence he fied on the 
approach of the royal forces. His troops were then defeated 
near Miraj and that fort was surrendered to the king, on which 
Bahadur made offers of submission. He was promised more 
favourable terms than he could have expected, so much so that, 
conceiving that such generosity could only proceed from 
weakness, he rejected them and renewed hostilities. In these, 
however, he was so unsuccessful that he had to take refuge 
in Panhali. Unfortunately for himself he quitted the fort, and 
after again negotiating and again rejecting the terms offered 
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to him, he was killed in an action with the royal troops and 
his estate or jagir including Kolhapur was bestowed upon 
Ain-ul-Mulb Gilani-^ 

In 1498, on the dissolution of the BahamanI kingdom and 
the elevation of its chief feudatories into the position of 
sovereign princes, Kolhapur and the adjoining country fell to 
the share of Bijapur. Ibrahim Adil Shah I (A. D. 1534) and II 
(A. D. 1580) took a lot of interest in Panhala and its 
fortifications. This is shown not only by the numerous 
Persian inscriptions left by them but also by the architectural 
style of the monuments at the place. Koihapur proper has 
little of Bijapur influence, nor was anything of that found in 
the excavations of 1945-46 referred to above.” 
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When the great Sivaji entered upon his work of creating 
a nation and founding of empire, the hill-forts in the Kolhapur 
territory were too favourably situated for his purpose not to 
attract his notice. It was not till 1659 however that SivajI 
seems to have taken possession of Kolhapur and Panhala. 
Earlier in 1631 when the Mughal Emperor Shah Jahan opened 
a campaign against Bijapur kingdom, one Sidi Raihem who 
had distinguished himself by defeating the Mughal general 
Mahabatkhan was invited by Adil Shah with great honour and 
the jagir of Kolhapur was conferred upon him.® In 1636 
KolhapQr was captured by Khan Zaman, the Mughal general, 
but was afterwards restored to Bijapur.^ In later years as 
Rustam Zaman was holding the districts of Miraj and Kolhapur 
as jagir under Adil Shah, SivajI, after having overpowered 
Afzal Khan at Pratapagada made a dash southwards and took 
possession of Panhala® and its neighbour Pavangada. From 
this point d/appui he reduced Rangna and Khelna or Visalgada 
together with the other forts in the district above and below the 
Sahyadris. He soon made use of his new acquisitions. After 
defeating Rustum Zaman and Fazal Khan in a battle fought 
at Raibag, a few miles east of Kolhapur, he assembled his 
forces Rt Visalgada and thence carried on operations in the 
Konkap, where he acquired both territory and booty. 
Subsequently on 2nd March 1660 when the Bijapur army 
under Sidi Jauhar marched against him to avenge the slaughter 
of Afzal Khan and his army, Sivaji shut himself up in Panhala 
whence, after enduring a four months’ siege, he escaped by 
a characteristic stratagem and fled to Vi^gada. His flight 

^ Contact of the Bahamani rulers in some form or other is actually revealed by the 
discovery of Bahamani coins in the upper strata of excavations recently carried out, 
as also of some artides, including highly finished bangles showing a strong Iranian 
Muslim oultmal influence over the area. A small colony of artisans might have been 
staying in the mud houses built over the debris of similar houses of the Yadava Silahara 
period (Excavations at Brahmapuri by Dr. Sankalia and Dr. Dikshit p. 6-0). 

* Sankalia and Dikshit, p. 6. 

’ Basatin Us-Salalin, Marathi version," History of Kolhapur and S. M. States 
Volume II, Histoiy of Bijapur kings in Marathi by B. P. Modak, p. 168. 

* Badshahnama: Abdul Hamid Lahori, Volume I, Part II, p. 162. 

* Shivkalin Patra-sar Sangrha No. 700. 

(a.o.p.) L-o Vf 768—60 
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left Panhala and Kolhapur territory in the hands of the Sidi/ 
Sidi’s general Masaud pursued SivijI towards ViSalgacJa but 
his march was effectively stopped by the heroic opposition of 
Sivajl’s trusted general Baji Prabhu at Gho4akhin^a» 
a difficult, mountain pass which is about eight miles west of 
Visa}gada and which was tenaciously held by Baji with 
a small band of his soldiers. Wave after wave of the Bijapur 
army vigorously attacked the gallant defenders for the 
purpose of forcing their way through the pass but Baji Prabhu, 
mortally wounded and exhausted, heroically held his own 
till at last he heard the sound of the canon that was fired to 
announce Sivajl’s reaching safe at Visa}gada. The hero soon 
after breathed his last on the battle-field. The epic of 
Ghodakhinda which has since then been named as Pavanakhind 
(sacred pass) is rightly described the Thermopylae of 
Maiiatha History, i^ivajl could not hold out at Vi^algada for 
long, as he had received news of Saista Khan's march towards 
Poona. Next year he seized an opportunity to plunder 
Rajapur, to attack Srngarpur, and thence proceeding further 
south to swoop down on Mudhol, the jagir of Baji Ghorapade, 
against whom he had long vowed vengeance for seizing his 
father SahajT and delivering him to the Bijapur authorities. 
On 6th March 1673 :§ivaji again captured Panhala.*. The 
English factors at Bombay reported on 3rd September 1673, 
‘‘Sevagees army also hath ransacked Hubelly, Callapore, and 
many other towns thereaboutIt appears SiviajI was 
campaigning in this part of the country during this and the 
subsequent two or three years. On 22nd October 1673 the English 
factors at Rajapur wrote to Surat, “ The cotton yarne was sent 
unsorted (but all of a piece) occassioned by Sevajees Army 
approaching to Callipore After some time the Rajapur factors 
again reported in a letter to Bombay, dated 6th February 
1674-75 ; “ The news here is that some of Sevajee’s forces 

have bin off Callapore which redeemed itself from their fury 
by a present giveing of 1,500 pagodas. Thence they went to 
a place called Sangam, which gave them 500 pagodas and 
thence is gone a roving.® Finally in 1675 SivajT captured 
Kolhapur.* Some time after, oh 7th August 1675 the English 
factors wrote to Bombay from Raybag, “The 30th ditto news 
brought us early in the morning that Sevajee's party at Callapore 
had seized the Governor there for the King. Many of the 
inhabitants were leaving the towne but Sevajee’s soldiers kept 
all in with promise of faire usuage, so that the townes people 
are preserved in quiet and some security, Sevagee having to 


1 In carrying on this siege the English factory at Eajapnr actively helped 8idi Janbax 
and sold him some canons etc. In this connection one Mr. Bevington, a factor of the 
East India Company at Bajapnr had gone to the Sidi's camp and had stayed for some 
time at Kolhapur (English Records on Shivaji 1659-B2, Volume I, page 21). 

” Shivakalin Patra-sar-sangraha, Volume III, p. 196. 

* English Records on Shivaji, Volume I, p. 281 (1930). 

* English Records on Shivaji, Volume II, p. 17. 

» Ibid, p. 33. 

* Ibid, p. 41. 
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guard it report speaks about 2,000 men, and the Moor 
Governor that was in it is carried to Purn^lo Castle, where 
he as yet remains a prisoner’’/ The effects of Sivajfs 
campaigns in this part of the country on trade are thus referred 
to in a letter, dated 22nd January 1677 from Bombay to the 
Court of Directors of the East India Company. “By reason 
of the lamentable devastation which Sevagee hath made in 
Ray bag, Hantene, Callapore, etc., marks of trade and the 
excessive price and want of cotton in these parts noe-callicoes 
have bin procurable this year, nor will any Europe goods 
sell." ” 


Towards the end of his reign Sivaji used Panhaja as a place 
of confinement for his eldest son Sambhaji who was there 
when his father died in 1680. On hearing the news of his 
father’s death, Sambhaji released himself from imprisonment 
and planned to direct the affairs cf the State from Panhala; 
but he soon found that he could not check the rival forces at 
Raigada which had made Rajaram the successor of Sivajl. 
Sambhaji therefore left Panhala, reached Raigada, overcame 
all opposition and got himself coronated at that place in January 
1681." Throughout his reign he was at war with the Moghuls. 
In 1683 Ajam Shah the Moghul Prince marched as far as 
Kolhapur, but Hambirarao Mohite, Sambhajis general, drove 
him off.^ Having failed to curb the Marathas, the Moghuls 
diverted their forces for an attack on Bijapur. Sambhaji 
thereupon sent in 1683 Kavi Kulesa, popularly known as 
Kabji Kalusa, his trusted minister to Panhala, wherefrom the 
Maratha forces sallied forth and continuously harassed the 
Moghuls. In 1688, the Sirkes who had deserted Sambhaji 
and joined the Moghuls on account of a fierce family feud 
attacked Kalusa and compelled him to retreat towards ibielna 
or Visalgad for safety. Thereupon Sambhaji quickly rushed 
from Raigad, defeated the iSirkes, and joined his minister at 
Khelna" (1688). After waiting for some time there, the 
two started towards Raigada. Halting at Sangmeswar on 
their way they threw off all considerations of caution and 
gave themselves up to merry making. In the meanwhile the 
Moghul general Shaikh Nazam, who had received information 
as to where Sambhaji was, followed him with a detachment 
and seized him before he had any idea that there was an enemy 
in the neighbourhood. The Maratha king who was caught 
completely unawares under the orders of Aurangzeb, was 
mercilessly tortured and killed. 


^ English Records on Shivaji, Volume II, p. 62. 

* Ihidf p. 108. This and the preceding citations are from the Social Survey of 
Kolhapur City, Volume II, by N. V. Sovani, p. 5-6. 

" Jedhe Shakavali Shiva-oharitra>pradipa, p. 31. 

*• Ibid, p. 32. 

• Ibidf p. 34. 
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CHAPTER a. The death of SambhajI and the capture of the infant son of 
the latter by the Moghuls made Rajaram, the second son of 
Mumjm^Rulb ^ivajl, the de facto Raja of the Marathas. While he carried 
(1847-1700). on operations in the south he left his family at ViiSalgada in 
comparative security as, though Panhala had been speedily 
taken by Aurangzeb’s forces, yet Visalgada and Rangna with 
the adjacent country held out still under Ramchandrapant 
whose family later on held the jagir of Bavada and who and 
whose descendants held the office of Pant Amatya in the 
Astapradhan system (Ministry of eight Ministers) in Kolhapur.' 
The tenure of Panhala, too, by the conquerors was but temporary 
as the place was ere long retaken by Parasuram Trimbaka 
in 1692. Panhala was again besieged by the Moghuls but the 
siege was raised in 1693 by the combined attack of three 
Maratha forces under Ramacandra Pant, Sankaraji Pandit and 
Dhanaji Jadhav.* The Moghul operations against the fort, 
however, continued in a desultory fashion till 1696. 
After his escape from Jinji, Rajaram again visited VisalgacJ ; 
but during the latter part of his reign the most important 
operations he was engaged in were all carried on in the country 
situated to the north of Kolhapur, and his death took place 
in 1700 at the fort of Sinhagad near Poona, a month before 
Satara, then besieged by the Moghuls, fell into the hands of 
Aurangzeb. 


Mahatiia iiTTLE Maratha Hulk (1700-1818). 

Shivaji TI 

(1700-1712). _ ^ rr.- 

On THE DEATH OF Rajaram HIS ELDER WIDOW Tarabai, who 
was the mother of his eldest son Sivaji placed the latter then 
a child only four years old^ on the throne and assumed 
charge of the administration, aided therein by the Pant 
Amatya, the Senapati,^ and Parasuram Trimbak whom she 
made Pratinidhi. Her first act was to place in confinement her 
husband’s second widow Rajasbai with her son Sambhlji, 
a child only one year old.** Her position was a most difficult 
one, as shortly after Rajaram’s death. Aurangzeb in person 
moved against Kolhapur® and besieged Panhala and Visalgada 
both of which places he took. His siege of the former place 
possesses a special interest as, while he was engaged on it in 
1701, he received Sir William Norris, an ambassador sent to 


^ In imitation of their progenitor Shivaji, the Kolhapur princes appointed eight 
chief ministers known as the AsJUapradhan. The Pant Amatya of Bavda and the 
Senapati of Kapsi were later on the only representatives of the Ashiapradhana in 
Kolhapur. 

« Ibid, p. 37. 

8 ibid 88. 

* Sidoji Ghorpade, a member of one of the oldest and most distinguished Maratha 
families, had been made Senapati by Sambhaji, and received the jagir of Kapsi, which 
continued to vest in his family till the abolition of all jngira in Bombay State in 1956. 

« ibid 66. 

8 In the course of excavations recently carried out by Sankalia and Dikshit a coin 
of Aurangzeb was found near Kolhapur. It is very likey that Aurangzeb might have 
his temporary camp in this place while he was engaged in the siege of Panhala. 
(Sankalia and Dikshit, p. 6). 
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him on behalf of the new East India Company, with letters 
from the King of England. The annalist of the East India 
Company gives a very elaborate account of the ambassador's 
procession ott the occasion of his reception on the 28th of April 
by the Emperor, but refrains from giving historical information 
of any importance. We only learn that Sir William Norris 
presented 200 gold Tnohars to Aurangzeb, that his negotiations 
on behalf of the ne.w Company were unsuccessful, and that he 
finally took his leave of the Great Moghul on the 5th of 
November. Aurangzeb, however, was ere long called away 
by the state of his affairs towards Ahmednagar and the effects 
of his absence were soon perceived. The Pant Amatya shortly 
after the Emperor’s departure took Panhaja by escalade, 
whereupon Tarabai took up her abode in it and the place was 
for many years the virtual capital of Kolhapur. The Marathas 
met with equal success elsewhere and the Moghal power in 
that part of the country was annihilated ; but after the death of 
Aurangzeb in 1707 a stroke of policy was effected by his 
successor which checked their onward progress by the divisions 
it excited among them. This was the release of ^ahu, the 
son of SambhajI, who was encouraged to assume his place as 
head of the nation. He accordingly sent letters and messengers 
to the leaders of the Marathas, calling on them for assistance 
and announcing his approach. Tarabai, however, was not 
disposed readily to give up the authority she had so long held 
or to see her son’s claim to the sovereignty set aside. She 
therefore affected to treat Sahu as an impostor,^ and was 
supported in her resistance by the leading men of the Marathas 
who led an army against the grandson of 6ivajl. 

Sambhaji II (1712-1760). 

6ahu however, managed to win over to his cause one of 
the ablest of the generals opposed to him, DhanajI Jadhav,® 
after which he defeated Tarabai’s forces at Khed on the banl^ 
of the Bhima and in 1708 obtained possession of Satara where 
he formally seated himself on the throne. He pressed on 
operations in the following year against Kolhapur and at first 
met with considerable success, PanhalS and Visalgada falling 
into his hands and Tarabai being obliged to fly into the Konkan. 
After this success he withdrew his forces in order to attack 
the Pant Saciv, but no sooner were they withdrawn than the 
energetic Tarabai returned and recovered Panha}a. All her 
hopes, however were frustrated in 1714 on account of 
a successful plot against her by Rajasbai her co-wife with 
the object of raising herself and her son Sambhaji to power. 
She was captured and placed in confinement together with 

^ In a letter of l.Tth September 1707, Tarabai argues that the kingdom of Shivaji was 
destroyed in the days of Sambhaji and her husband Rajaraan founded a new State to 
which Shahu, Sambhaji’s son could have no claim. Again Shivaji intended to make 
Rajaram and not Sambhaji his suooessor, therefore Sambhaji’s son could have no claim 
to his kingdom (SArdesai’s Balaji Vishwanath, p. 36). 

® Sardesai, Marathi Riyasat, Peshwa Balaji Wishwanath, p. 40. 
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her son SivajI and Sambhaji, was placed on the ga^, the 
administration being conducted by Ramchandra, the Pant 
Amatya of Bavda. The eldest son of the Pratinidhi joined 
the cause of Sambhaji, which was further strengthened by the 
support of Sarjerav Ghatge of Kagal. The dissensions between 
the descendants of 6ivajl were actively fomented by Chin 
Klich KhM, the first Nizam, whose policy it was to weaken 
the Marathas and who threw his influence into the scale on the 
side of Sambhaji. On the other hand, 6ahu was assisted by the 
genius of the first Pesva Balaji Vishvanath and the Pratinidhi* 
and was favoured by the Moghal Emperor whose feudato^ he 
professed to be. It is not necessary to follow here in detail the 
fluctuations of the struggle that continued for years between 
the Kolhapur and Siatara parties. The latter, while holding 
their own against Kolhapur, directed their attention chiefly 
to affairs in the north ; but in 1727 a crisis was brought about 
by the ill-judged action of the Nizam, who claimed to be arbiter 
in the dispute between 6ahu and Sambhaji and sequestrated 
some territory belonging to the former pending its settlement, 
^ahu and the Pesava on this directed their whole power against 
the Nizam and his ally Sambhaji. The Nizam was soon obliged 
to give up the cause of Sambhaji and the latter brought down 
the vengeance of 6ahu on his head by rejecting the overtures 
made to him ; after which, when moving with an army towards 
Satara, he was utterly defeated by the Pratinidhi and driven 
to Panhala with the loss of all his baggage. Tarabal and her 
daughter-in-law Bhavanibai, the widow of Shivaji II, were 
taken prisoners on this occasion and confined in the fort of 
Satara. Sambhaji by this defeat was so reduced that 
he was obliged to come to terms, and on 26th April 
1731 a treaty was concluded at Varna by which he gave up 
all claims to territory north of the Varna river, his sovereignty 
being acknowledged over the tract of country lying between 
the rivers Varna and Krisna on the north-east and the 
Tungabhadra on the south, and over the part of the Konkan 
between Salsi and Ankola. After the conclusion of the treaty, 
the two cousins, Sahu and Sambhaji met each other with 
great ceremony and with expressions of affection towards each 
other. It does not appear that the whole of the tract of country 
thus defined was at any time in the possession of the 
Rajas of Kolhapur; and reading between the lines of the 
treaty the real purport of the instrument seems to have been 
that the Kolhapur Rajas might make what conquest they liked 
to the south of the Varna, provided they kept that river as 
their northern boundary and did not cross the Kr^na on the 
east. Sambhaji and his successors indeed seem to have made 
hardly any attempt to assume the sovereignty of the whole of 


^ Shivaji II died of Small-pox in 1727 (Sardesai's Balaji Vishwanath, p. 75). 

3 Both of these officials died, before matters were finally settled, and were snooeeded, 
the first by his son Bajirav and the other by his second son Slu’ipatrav, the eldest son 
having adhered to the cause of Sambhaji and become the founder of family of the 
Pratinidhi, the chief of Vishalgad in Kolhapur. 
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the districts thus made over to them, and some thirty-four years CHAPTSR 2. 
after the date of the treaty the Peswa panted to the 
Patvardhan family a large saranjam, a very considerable portion Ma»a.tha Rule 
of which was situated in these very districts. The effect of the 
treaty was to isolate Kolhapur from all that lay to the north 
of the territory and consequently from participation in the 
stirring events that subsequently took place there. 

Before twenty years had elapsed from the date of the treaty, 
there was a chance of both the branches of Shivaji’s family 
uniting under one head. Sahu, the Raja of Satara, had lost 
his only son, and being now advanced in years it became 
incumbent on him to adopt an heir. Nothing could have been 
more desirable if 6ahu would have thought of adopting the 
cousin SambhajI and naming him as his successor. Notwith¬ 
standing the earlier wars between them, the two cousins used 
to meet each other occasionally, after the partition treaty of 
1731. Their relations were formal if not cordial. The 
Peswa on the whole was favourably inclined towards the union 
of Satara and Kolhapur. Even Rani Sakwarbai who was taking 
an active part in the diplomatic intrigues of the palace and who 
was ever opposed to the Peswa, welcomed such a step. But 
Tarabal who had been all the while carefully watching the 
course of events was quick to see that there was a golden 
opportunity for her to fish in the troubled waters. She declared 
that she had a grandson Ramaraja,^ Shivaji’s son, born at Panhala 
whose life she had managed to save by the exchange of another 
infant bom at the same time. Because of the probable danger 
to his life the prince’s existence was kept a secret by getting 
him conveyed out of the fort of Panhala and sent to a sister 
of Bhavanibal, who brought him up. The exchanged infant, 
said Tarabai, soon expired and as it was widely taken to be the 
death of the prince, his existence elsewhere remained a well 
guarded secret. Such an assertion of course did not meet with 
universal credence. Even Sahu at first hesitated to put implicit 
faith in the story, but after satisfying himself with some proof 
and words of faith, he came to be inclined towards accepting the 
story as true. It was, however, loudly asserted by the partisans 
of Sambhajl that the so-called son of SivajI was spurious, and 
arrangements were made to oppose iiis claims to Satara. While 
this discussion was going on, Sahu, (1749), lay on his death¬ 
bed constantly attended by his wife Sakwarbai, who was opposed 
to Ramaraja. The Peswa however, caught an opportimity to 
obtain a secret interview with Sahu, whose inclinations he 
promised to honour and give effect to. The RSja therefore signed 
a note empowering the Pesava to govern the whole Mari^ha 
empire on condition of his not entertaining the claims of 
^mbhajl and keeping up the dignity of the house of SivajI 
in the person of Ramaraja, Tarabai’s grandson, and his 


^ Hit real name waa Bajiuratn but as Tarabai, according to Hindu custom wiuld not 
utter the name of her husl^nd, she transposed the terms and made it Ramaraja. 
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descendants.^ The document further gave the Peiwfi power 
over the Rajamandala (i.e., the Maratha jagirdars,) though 
Kolhapur was, tacitly, not included in it. 

The question whether Ramaraja was or was not the son of 
Sivajl and whether the deed of cession to the Peswa was or 
was not really executed by Sahu, is one that has been much 
discussed; and the historians Mount stuart Elphinstone and 
Grant Duff^ take opposite sides, the former doubting and the 
latter maintaining the genuineness of both heir and deed. 
Subsequent research in Maratha history had tended to support 
Grant Duff in this controversy.^ It is sufficient to state that 
Ramraja was eventually acknowledged by the Marathas as 
the adopted son and successor of 6ahu. 

In 1760 Sambhaji of Kolhapur died without issue and his 
widow Jijabai, according to his wishes, selected for adoption 
the son of Sahaji Bhohsle of Kanvat, a collateral descendant 
of the house of Sivaji. This step, however, was strongly 
opposed by the Peswa, whose interest ever was to unite the 
Satara and Kolhapur families and possibly to act as the Peswa 
on behalf of both. JijabM, however, managed to obtain 
possession of the boy; and the Peswa, unwilling to offer open 
opposition to an arrangement so much in accordance with 
Hindu feeling, religion, and custom, acknowledged the 
adoption which he could not prevent and did so with as good 
a grace as possible, by presenting the usual honorary dresses and 
gifts. The boy thus adopted received the name of SivajI and 
during his long minority the Kolhapur State was administered 
by his adoptive mother Jijabai.* 

This period was a disastrous one for Kolhapur. The Pe^wa, 
in order to keep it in check, established the powerful family 
of Patwardhans on the eastern frontier with a large soranjdm 
sufficient for the maintenance of 8,000 horse. Afterwards, 
irritated at the communication kept up by the Kolhapur court 
with the Nizam, he deprived the State of the two districts of 
Chikodi and Manoli, which he bestowed on the Patvardhans. 
He restored them, it is true, afterwards but the example he 
set was followed and the districts in question constantly 
changed hands during the succeeding fifty years. Then raids 
in the sea increased to such an extent that in 1765 an expedi¬ 
tion was sent from Bombay against the maritime possessions 
of Kolhapur and Fort Augustus or Malavan was taken by 


^ Sardesai's New History of the Marathas, Vol. II, p. 272-278. The text of the note 
is published in Kavyetihas Sangrofha. 

» Elphinstono's History of India, 4th Edition, 642; Grant Duff II, pp. 22-25. 

^ See Bajwade’s Preface to Volume I of the sources of Maratha History, pp. 40-45. 

* It is said that on the death of Sambhaji the Peshwa intended to confisoate a largo 
portion of Kolhapur, leaying a small for his widow Jijabai; but the timely action 

of Jijabai saved the situation. Subsequently the disaster of Panipat oomplotely 
distracted his attention from Kolhapur affairs (V. V. Khare’s History of I^alkaranji 
State, pp. 89-90.) 
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the English.^ In the following year, a treaty was entered into, CHAFTER 2. 
the first one between the East India Company and Kolhapur, Htoiory, 
in which it was stipulated that the fort should be restored to Mabatha Bulb 
Kolhapur on payment by the latter of £38,28'9-12. (Rs. 7,50,000) Sambhaji II 
to the Company. It was further agreed that the English (1712-1760). 
should be allowed to establish a factory in the neighbourhood 
of Malvan and should have full freedom of trade. Other 
commercial privileges were conceded, provision was made 
against piracy and wrecking, and the treaty concludes with 
the following fourteenth article, which shows a somewhat 
astute diplomacy on the part of the English: “Maharaja, 

Jijabai, the Rani, agrees, should the Honourable Company be 
attacked and they should require her assistance, to provide 
them with what troops they may want, they supplying them 
with provisions only. The Honourable Company in the like 
manner agrees to assist the Rani should it be convenient for 
them.” 

The name of the Regent Jijabai has terrible associations 
connected with it in Kolhapur. It is related that one night 
under her manifestation as the Ck)ddess Kali, SIta, appeared 
to her with the intimation that to secure prosperity the 
shrine of the Goddess at Panhala, where Jijabai always 
resided, should be kept constantly wet with human blood. 

The intimation was obeyed but too implicitly, and parties sent 
out by the Regent at night constantly scoured the neighbour¬ 
hood of Panhalk to procure fresh victims, who were sacrificed 
at a spot in the inner fort which is still pointed out with 
horror. 

^IVAJI III (1760-1812). Shivaji III 

(1760-1812). 

In 1772 Jijabai died, leaving her adopted son still a minor 
and surrounded by enemies. The Peswa’s troops were 
encamped on the Krsna and committed great devastation in 
the eastern districts of the Kolhapur territory: Konherrav 
Trimbak, one of the Patvardhan Saranjamdars, was making 
raids from the same quarter, while the Pant Pratinidhi of 
Aundh was threatening hostilities from the north. Yasvantarav 
Sinde, the minister in whose hands the administration 
then was, showed considerable energy. He entered into 
negotiations with Haidar Ali of Mysore, with the object of 
getting assistance from that prince and punishing the PeSwa 
Madhavarav by getting his uncle and rival Raghunatharav 
installed in his place, at the same time that he induced the 
Peswa to withdraw his troops from the Kr^na and routed the 
Patvardhan. He suffered, however, a signal defeat at the 
hands of the Pratinidhi, and was so weakened that Konherarav 
again overran the coimtry and in 1776 laid siege to Kolhapur 
for a period of seven days. “ On this occasion he burned and 

^ The Kolhapur pirates were known in Bombay as the Mahranis from the name of the 
port. Hiobo from Sawantvadi were termed KempaanntSf a oomtption of the name of 
the Sar Besai Khem Sarant. 
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CHAPTER z, pillaged the celebrated Math (Monastery) which was situated 

— in the suburbs, when a rich spoil was taken, the property of 

affluent inhabitants of the city, who trusting to the 
Sivaji III protection of the holy sanctuary had stored their most valuable 

(1700-1812). effects within the sacred walls’’.^ The tide then turned, 

again for a time. Instigated by the Court at Poona the chiefs of 
Kagal, Bava<Ja, and Visalgad in 1777 rose in revolt against the 
minister, but Yasvantrav Sinde, aided by Haidar Ali with 
money, defeated them without difficulty and then turned his arms 
against the officer deputed by the Peswa to recover Chiko^i 
and Manoli, whom he drove out of those districts. This success, 
however, proved in the end disastrous to Kolhapur as it 
brought the Poona Court to see the necessity of strenuous 
efforts, and MahadjJ Sinde was accordingly despatched with 
a large force against Kolhapur in 1778. The Darbar of that 
State applied hastily to Haidar Ali who promised to send 
a force of 25,000 men, but these reinforcements did not arrive 
in time so that the Kolhapur authorities were obliged to come 
to terms with MahadjI and to agree to make a pa3nnent of 
Rs. 15 lakhs for which Chikodi and Manoli were given as 
security. The Kolhapur Raja was further bound to abstain 
from plundering the adjacent districts and from receiving and 
harbouring rebels against the Peswa. 

The troubles of Kolhapur were, however, by no means over, 
for the Patwardhans continued hostilities on the eastern 
frontier, while on the south-west the Sardesal of Savantvadi 
fomented and stirred up rebellion and then assumed an openly 
hostile attitude.^ He was defeated at Rangna by the contin¬ 
gents of the Visalgad and Bavada chiefs, but the mutiny he 
had excited among the garrison of the strong hillfort of 
Bhudargad in the south of Kolhapur was not so easily 
suppressed and that fort was given up by the mutineers to 
Parasuram Bhau, the greatest of the Patvardhans, who had 
previously taken Akevat and Sirol towns on the north-east 
frontier of Kolhapur. 

At this juncture Yasvantrav Sinde, died in 1782, and was 
succeeded by Ratnakar Pant whp persuaded the young Raja 
to leave his seclusion at Panhala, which thenceforth ceased 
to be the seat of the court, and put himself at the head of 
the army which was to march against the Savantvacji chief. The 
expedition was successful, the Sardesai being compelled to sue 
for peace and pay the arrears due to Kolhapur. The 
title of Himmat Bahadur, bestowed on him for his services on this 
occasion as a member of the Cavan family or clan, is still held 
by his descendants. 


> Graham: Statistical Report on the Principality cf Kolhapur (1854) p. 498. 

> The feud with Savantvadi arose partly from disputes about villages in the Malvan 
Hub-division whioh were claimed both by that State and Kolhapur. It was exacerbated 
at this time by jealousy on the part of the Kolhapur court at the honours obtained for 
the Sar Besai by Mahadji Shinde, whose niece he had married and who was all powerful 
at Delhi. The distinctions that gave rise to so much jealousy were the title of Raja 
Bahadur and the privilege of using the morchah tr peace ck*s feather fans. 
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After his return to Kolhapur which now became his capital 
the Raja had to face a new trouble. The Gadakaris^ of the 
fort of Bavada followed the example of their brethren at 
Bhudargac} and revolted in consequence of some real or 
supposed interference with their rights. The Raja proceeded 
in person to suppress the revolt; but the fort, which is 
situated on a precipitous hill rising directly from the Konkan 
and only joined to the main line of the Sahyadris by a narrow 
passage, was found to be impregnable. He was obliged to 
withdraw his forces and grant the terms demanded by the 
mutineers; but shortly afterwards, when the Ga^karis of 
Pavangad were stirred up by the SavantvSdi chief to follow 
the example of revolt, he was more successful. He marched 
at once against the fort, which was surrendered immediately 
and finding there ample proof of the part played by the 
Sardesai he resolved to punish the latter by invading his 
territories. This expedition also was successful and districts 
were added for a time to Kolhapur yielding a revenue of 
Rs. IJ lakhs per annum.® While the Rija was engaged on 
this foray the minister Ratnakar Pant was equally successful 
in suppressing a revolt raised by some disaffected chiefs. 

The State thereafter enjoyed comparative peace for some 
years. During this period raids on the sea which though 
checked had never been totally extinguished, revived and 
became more rife than ever. So much annoyance was 
caused to the English by this that in 1789 they meditated 
an attack on the States of SSvantvadi and KolhSpur from 
where they often originated, but hesitated about attacking 
the latter, because they fancied it was subject to the Pesva 
with whom they were anxious not to embroil themselves. 
Nana Phadnavisa (1774-1800), the famous minister of the 
Peswa, informed the Raja of the designs of the English and 
offered to help him. The Raja at first seemed inclined to 
accept the mediation of the Pune Court. Finding, however, 
that there was little immediate danger, as the English were 
about to engage in a war with Tipu Sultan (1782-1799), he 
broke off the negotiations, and attacks on English ships 
flourished more than ever while the English were occupied 
with the Mysore war. As soon as it was over, however, they 
made vigorous preparations for the suppression of such 
attacks and the Raja to avoid hostilities was obliged to sue for 
peace and agree to the terms offered. The second treaty 
between Kolhapur and the English was then, in 1792, 
concluded. The former State was bound by it to pay 
an outstanding balance due to the English and accepted as 
a favour the remission of the interest due on the same. 
Immediate payments were made as compensation for the losses 

^ In eaoh fort in the Maratha country a permanent garrison was kept up composed 
of called OadkarU, for whose maintenance lands were assigned which tney held on 
condition of service. These men were always very tenacious o^ their real or tanoied 
rights, and ready to resent any infringement of them by taking advantage of their seoure 
position. 

‘ They were restored in 1792 through the intervention of the Peshwa and Sindla. 
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suffered by the British merchants at the hands of the Kolhapdr 
raiders and further payments on the same account were 
arranged for, as a security for which the establishment of 
an English factory at Malvan was stipulated for, to be 
temporary or permanent at the option of the British. The 
latter were further authorised to establish a factory at Kolh§pur 
itself and the Raja agreed to furnish the provisions required 
for the sepoys of both factories till the articles of the treaty 
were fully executed. The practical results of these 
arrangements did not prove to be very satisfactory to the 
British, as in the year immediately following the treaty there 
were the same complaints as of old against the Kolhapur Raja, 
and sea raids were not suppressed till the latter was deprived 
of his maritime possessions. 

The close of the Mysore campaign brought another difficulty 
to Kolhapur. Parasurambhau, Patavardhana, who had taken 
part in the campaign as an ally of the English, on his return 
to his saranjdm commenced a series of attacks on the eastern 
districts of the State and committed great devastation. 
In one of these excursions the Patvardhan’s troops imder 
Parasuram’s son Ramachandra were met at Alta, a town about 
fifteen miles to the east of Kolhapur, by the Kolhapur forces 
under the Raja in person and totally defeated, Ramachandra 
with his principal officers being captured and taken to 
Kolhapur. They were not only kindly treated there, but were 
almost immediately set at liberty and sent back to their homes 
with presents and dresses of honour. If this policy was 
intended to bring about peace with Parasurambhau it 
entirely failed. Stung at the humiliating defeat his troops 
had undergone, that leader renewed hostilities and carried 
them on with such vigour and skill that he succeeded in 
penetrating to the capital, which he closely invested. At last 
he was induced to raise the siege on the Raja agreeing to 
pay Rs. 3 lakhs and making over hostages for the payment of 
the sum. However successful Parasurambhau was at the 
time, he soon found reason to repent for having made the 
Kolhapur Raja a deadly enemy^ as the current of events in 
a very short time brought to the latter an opportunity of 
revenge which was not neglected. A quarrel took place 
between Nana Phadnavisa and Parasurambhau; and while the 
latter was engaged at Pune, in the thick of the intrigues that 
followed the suicide of Savai Madhavarav PeSava and ended 
finally in the accession of Bajirav, the RSjS was incited by 
the minister to attack the districts of his enemy, which were 
thus left undefended. SivajI was not slow to take the hint 
and further perceived clearly what an opening was offered to 
him by the dissensions that paralysed the PfeSavfi’s power. 
Calling out the entire force of his State he recovered the fort 
of Bhudargad which was still in hands of ParaSurSmbhSu 
and then carrying the war into the latter’s country burnt the 
town of Tasgahv and his palace there. He further repossessed 
himself of the districts of Chikodi and Manoli whic^ during 
the late disturbances had fallen into the hands of the Nipfi^lkar, 
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the chief of Nipai^i some thirty miles to the south of Kolhapur, CHAPTER 2. 
who had recently raised himself from the position of a humble 
Desfii to that of a powerful leader. Encouraged by these mabSSi Bulb. 
successes the Raja carried his arms to the south, took the fort Shivaii m 
of Jamakhandi from Nana Phadnavisa and sent his forces to (I7ea-i8i2). 
plunder and levy tribute in the Karnatak. 

While these events were going on, the Raja of Satara made 
an attempt to throw off the yoke of the Pesava, but was 
defeated by Parsurambhau. His brother Citur Singa, however, 
escaped and collected some troops, with which he joined the 
Kolhapur Raja. Parsurambhau and Nana Phadnavis having 
now become reconciled, the Court at Poona was able to turn 
its attention to affairs in the south and the Patvardhana chief 
was despatched to hold the Kolhapur Raja in check. He met 
the latter at a village called Pathankudi in Chikodi and 
an engagement ensued in which Parsurambhau was killed in 
1799. This event led to fresh exertions on the part of the 
Pesava and Ramchandra, the son of the fallen chieftain, was 
sent against Kolhapur with a large force, his own troops being 
reinforced by those of the Pun§ feudatories and five of Sindia’s 
disciplined battalions under the command of a European officer, 
a Major Brownrigg. The invaders met with a check at first, 
but soon rallied and regularly invested the town of Kolhapur. 

The siege lasted for two months ; but though the besiegers were 
reinforced by the Pesava’s general Dhondop^rit Gokhale 
and a wide breach was made in the fortifications, all attempts 
to carry the place by storm failed. The siege was at last 
raised in consequence of an intrigue at Pune. Nana Phadnavisa 
had died and Sindia at the instigation of his favourite Sarjerav 
GhStge^ who was a Kolhapur subject and with the connivance 
of the Pesava Bajirav who was a deadly enemy of the 
Patavardhans, resolved to take possession of the saranjdm 
belonging to that family and ordered his troops at Kolhapur to 
act accordingly. 

Ramchandrarav thus deserted and betrayed had no option but 
to fly and his districts were taken by his quondam allies. The 
siege was thus raised and the Raja, who had been at Panhala 
while it was going on, entered the city in triumph. The 
besiegers are said to have suffered a loss of 3,000 killed and 
wounded on the day they attempted to storm the town.= 

^ Sakharam Sarjerav Ghatge was rewarded for the service done to Kolhapur ou this 
occasion by the grant of the Kagal estate, though he was the representative of the 
younger branch of the family in whoso possession it had been more or less continuonsly 
for many years. Sarjerav Ghatge’s career is a matter of history. Sindia married 
his daughter the well known Baijabai; and his son, whe received the title of Hindurav, 
resided entirely at Gwalior, and seldom, if ever, visited Kagal. Whmi Sakharam Ghatge 
received the grant of the Kagal estate a smaller appanage was conferred on the repre¬ 
sentative of the senior branch of the Ghatge family. The chief distinction of this branch 
is their frequent intermarriages with the royal family of Kolhapur. 

With the general abolition of all jagira in Bombay State in 1956, these jagira haTe 
disappeared. 

* Among the killed wore some of the European officers ^f Sindia's forces. The tomb- 
^ones over the graves of a French and a Spanish officer, ire still extant. The former 
DMs the insoription * Jules Romeu, ne 1768 a Catte on Languedoc, Comman un 
Battalion de l*armee de Shidia. Tue aux tranches de Ck>lapour, 23 Mars 1800. 
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CHAPTER 2 . One of the first steps taken by the RajA after the siege was 
raised was to retaliate on the Patvardhans. The NipA^i chief 
MiURATHA^RuLE. who wss in alliance with Sindia had unsuccessfully besieged 
Shivajiiii the fort of Nerli in the Miraj saranjdm, but on troops being 
(I700k-i8i2). j^jg assistance from Kolhapur the place fell. Kolhipur 

indeed seemed just then to be exceptionally fortunate. 
Sarjerav Ghatge, who came from Pune with the draft of the 
treaty that was to be entered into with Sindia, brought with 
it two standards that had been taken by the Pratinidhi of 
Karhad from Kolhapur and also the formal consent of the 
Pesava to the resumption by the Raja of the districts of 
Cikodi and Manoli. The happiness of the prince was completed 
by the birth of a son and heir, who received the name of 
Sambhu but was generally known as Abasaheb. 

Kolhapur for some time after this enjoyed unusual quiet. 
General Wellesley when engaged in the campaign against 
Scindia and the Raja of Berar having given the Kolhapur prince 
plainly to understand that aggressions against the allies of the 
English would not be permitted. The feud with the 
Sardesais of Savantavadi however was kept up and mutual 
incursions were made which resulted in 1806 in the defeat of 
the Savants in a pitched battle and the siege of their capital. 
The place would probably have been taken had not Laksmibai, 
the Regent of Savantvadi, applied for aid to the Pesava. The 
latter assisted her by secretly instigating the Nipani chief to 
take possession of the districts of Cikodi and Manoli, on which 
the Kolhapur Raja hastily raised the siege of Vadi and returned 
to his own territory. Active hostilities then took place 
between him and the Nipanikar, which resulted in the total 
defeat of the former in a battle at Savgahv in 1808. The 
Nipanikar, however, did not press his advantage, and in the 
following year a peace was negotiated which was to be con¬ 
solidated by the marriage of the Nipanikar with one of the 
Kolhapur princesses. The marriage took place but had not the 
desired effect. In the midst of the wedding festivities the 
Nipani chief suddenly decamped^ with his bride, and a hostile 
incursion made not long after into Kolhapur territory showed 
that the new tie was not of much political importance. The 
attack, which was made at the instigation of the Pesava, was so 
successful that the town of Kolhapur would probably have been 
taken were it not for a new treaty made with the English in 
1812 under the following circumstances. 

The attitude assumed by the great feudatories of the Pesava 
towards their master rendered it necessary for Elphinstone, the 
British Resident at Poona, to interfere and bring them to terms. 
With this view he assembled a force at Pandharpur in 1811. 
It was resolved to take advantage of this opportunity to put 
a stop once for all to the sea raids which prevailed in the 
States of SavantvSdi and Kolhapur and which the provisions of 
former treaties had utterly failed to suppress. Accordingly 
negotiations were entered upon with the IColhSpur RfiJS. Some 
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delay was occasioned by the Pe^ava, who made an assertion 
that the Raja was his feudatory while at the same time he kept 
urging on the Nipanikar to continue hostilities against 
Kolhapur. On the 1st of October 1812, a treaty was concluded 
by which the H§j3 ceded to the British the harbour of MSllvan 
and its dependencies, engaged to abstain from sea raids and 
wrecking, renounced his claim to the districts of Chikodi and 
Manoli, and further agreed not to attack any foreign State 
without the consent of the British Government, to whom all 
disputes were to be referred. In return for these concessions 
the British renounced all their claims against the RSja, who 
received the British guarantee for all the territories remaining 
in his possession “against the aggression of all foreign powers 
and States.*' KolhSpur, in short, became a protected State 
under the British Government. 

The pattern of the history of the district of Kolhapur subse¬ 
quent to the establishment of British authority is inherently 
different from that of the histories of most other districts of the 
State, the area comprised by which was brought directly under 
British Government after the defeat or submission of their 
respective rulers. For such districts was evolved a system of 
bureaucratic administration under British aegies. However, 
even after its conquest Kolhapur was not annexed to the 
British dominion. Like other Indian States in different parts 
of India it was permitted to retain its identity as a political 
unit. Its rulers were permitted to retain their regal status and 
to enjoy, subject to the overall control when necessary of the 
paramount power, full powers of internal administration. 
There was thus no break with historical continuity and not much 
of an alteration in the old aspect and apparatus of Government. 
Till its merger in the Indian Union in 1948, the history of 
KolhapQr was to a great extent the history of its rulers ; they 
created and controlled the administration and personally directed 
the affairs of the State. It was only at a very late stage that 
agitation for rights started among their subjects and some 
machinery for associating the people’s representatives with 
Government was brought into existence. Events however moved 
with unexpected rapidity after World War II and within a year 
after the achievement of freedom, in 1948 the artificial distinc¬ 
tion between Indian India as represented by Indian States and 
British India completely disappeared. 

After a reign of fifty-three years the RajS Siv6jl died on the 
24th of April 1812, leaving two sons Sambhu alias Ab&sUxeb and 
SSh&jl alias BSvasiheb. The condition of Kolh&p^r during this 
period is thus summarised by Major Graham in his statistical 
account of that Principality' : 

“ The long reign of SivfijI had been from the commencement 
one of almost incessant hostility and continued suspense 
l^tween the prospects of reign and of conquest; and to support 

ooiiBiderable part of this narratioD is based oa Grahavi*s aooount. 

(O.O.P.) L-o Vf 768—6 
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the fierce struggle for independence, every effort to provide 
means had been resorted to, piracy at sea, plunder at the court, 
and oppression in the collection of the revenue,* and all 
frequently without avail. 

“Grants of land were unsparingly made to the impoverish¬ 
ment of the Crown estates; two-thirds of the entire country 
were thus transferred to partisans for military services, and 
a swarm of reckless characters were left behind who rejoiced in 
anarchy and whose livelihood was to be gathered only among 
the troubled waters. All the evils also of the feudal system 
prevailed in full force ; continued warfare was allowed between 
the petty authorities; the rayats were oppressed and the entire 
rent forcibly seized during the harvest season; fines increased 
and only meted out to favoured followers ; merchants and 
wayfarers were despoiled during the journey; the labour of the 
cultivator was exacted without remuneration; and a multipli¬ 
city of monopolies existed to the destruction of all trade.” 

Shambhu (1812-1821). 

Shambhu or Abasaheb,^ who succeeded to the gddi at this 
juncture, was a prince of a mild disposition, too mild indeed 
for the people whom he had to govern. He devoted his atten¬ 
tion to the restoration of order in his State and to the cultiva¬ 
tion of the arts of peace in preference to those of war. Some 
five years after his accession war broke out between the British 
and the PesavS and he espoused the cause of the former. He 
was rewarded for his conduct at the close of the war by the 
grant of the districts of Cikodi and Manoli, which had changed 
hands so often during the previous sixty years. At the same 
time arrangements were made for the management of his 
possessions in the Konkan, which had for their object the 
consolidation of the British power in that quarter and the 
effectual prevention of sea raids. 

In 1821, Abasaheb met with a violent death. A refugee 
sarddr from Karhad, of the Mohite family, who had been 
hospitably received in the Kolhapur territory and had received 
villages for the maintenance, felt aggrieved at a grant of land 
in one of these villages being made to a servant of the Haja, and 
expressed his sense of this grievance in unbecoming terms, at 
the same time that he pressed with vehemence for the payment 
of some Rs. 20,000 which he said were due to him. After his 
repeated petitions on the subject had been disregarded, he 
presented himself at the palace on the 2nd of July, accompanied 
by six of his relations fully armed. On being admitted to the 
presence of the Raja, SayajI the leader behaved with such 
insolence that AbasSheb ordered him to be expelled from the 


^ Every Maratha of standing has besides his proper name, ant ther designation sncli 
as Babasaheb or Nanasaheb which is used by those about him. The later Rajas of 
Kolhapur areahnost invariably referred to by these familiar names. 
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palace and turned himself to leave the room. As he did so 
one of the party discharged a pistol at him, which inflicted 
a desperate wound. Four of the Raja’s confidential servants 
were then slain and, strange to say, such a panic was 
created that the murderers were able to hold their position in 
the palace and to keep the wounded RSjS in their hands 
throughout the whole day. In the evening they surrendered 
on their lives being guaranteed by two sardurs of high rank 
and the chief guru or priest. Shortly afterwards, however, the 
Raja died and the securities, feeling unable to act up to the 
guarantee they had given, provided the Mohites with horses and 
allowed them to escape. The murderers however were soon 
overtaken and cut to pieces by a party sent in pursuit by the 
Raja’s widow, and vengeance was taken on their families who 
were either trampled to death by elephants or imprisoned in 
Panhala. 

Abasaheb having left an infant son, arrangements were made 
to secure the regency for the child’s mother to the exclusion 
of his uncle. The death of the boy shortly afterwards, however, 
changed the state of affairs, and Sahaji, generally known as 
BSvasaheb, the second son of R§jl SivajI, succeeded without 
dispute, his title being recognized in open Darbfir by the 
Governor of Bombay who visited Kolhapur at this juncture. 

The new Raja was of a character very different from that of 
his brother and predecessor, wild, reckless, debauched, utterly 
regardless of truth and honesty, his conduct at times seemed 
to pass the bounds of sanity. Most of the leading men of the 
State having taken part in the attempt to exclude him from 
the regency during his nephew’s lifetime, he deliberately set 
them aside and diose for his officers and associates men of 
low rank and lower character. With such companions and such 
counsellors he soon threw off all restraint and embarked on 
a mad and self-willed career. Justice was unheard of, the 
rights of property ceased to be respected, and life was utterly 
insecure. The revenue of the State were alienated to support 
I the profligate extravagance of the Raja and his seraglio and 
I the friends relations and dependants of the women of the 
I harem. The Rijfi himself accompanied a favourite servant of 
his, Subhana Nikam by name, who was at the head of a gang 
of highway robbers, on his marauding excursions, and on one 
i occasion he is said to have used the services of this band to 
plunder his own treasury. The object of this last feat was to 
get possession of the State jewels, and thus supply himself with 
funds without the notoriety that would attach to pawning these 
jewels. 

The RajS’s Conduct soon attracted the attentino of the British 
Government, but in accordance with the policy of the day no 
notice was taken of it officially so long as the general peace of 
the country was left undisturbed. This, however, was not long 
the case. Bgv&s§h§b, shortly after his accession, increased his 

(o.o.r.) L-o Vf 768—Sa 
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forces considerably and during the disturbance that took place 
in 1824 at Kittur, when Mr. Thackeray, the Political Agent, and 
some other British officers were killed, his movements excited 
considerable apprehension. The suppression of the Kittur 
insurrection checked whatever intention he may have had of 
acting against the British Government, but he proceeded to use 
his force in a way that soon called for the intervention of that 
power. His own feudatories the chiefs of Kagal and Ichalakaranji' 
were attacked and their jagirs overrun, and the RSja marched 
about with his forces, sacking towns and plundering and 
devastating. His own subjects were not the only sufferers 
from his acts of violence, which extended even to allies and 
subjects of the British Government. ^ As it was absolutely 
necessary to put a stop to such proceedings, a force was 
marched against Kolhapur. The Raj§ at first meditated 
resistance but thought better of it and in January 1826 con¬ 
cluded a treaty with the British Government. In this 
engagement the RajS bound himself to reduce his army and 
refrain from disturbing the public peace, as well as from 
molesting the Kagal and Ichalkaranji chiefs and others. He 
also promised to respect the rights of the Savantvadi State, as 
well as the rights and privileges of the indmddrs and others in 
the districts of Ciko<Ji, and Manoli, the cession of which to the 
Kolhapur State was formally confirmed by this treaty, which 
also fully acknowledged “ the independence of the Raja as 
a Sovereign Prince.” 

As soon, however, as the immediate pressure was removed 
the Raja returned to his former ways, kept the country in 
a constant state of alarm and violated the treaty that had just 
been concluded, so that a force had again to be marched against 
KolhapQr and a new preliminary treaty was concluded in 
October 1827. In this the instances of breach of the former 
treaty were set forth side by side with the steps the British 
Government was compelled to take. Thus the Raja, though 
bound by the former treaty to reduce his army to the peace 
establishment, had not only raised large forces but had 
employed them in disturbing the public tranquility and 
committing all sorts of excesses. He was therefore now bound 
down to keep no more than 400 horse and 800 foot exclusive 
of garrisons for his forts. The districts of Ciko^i and Manoli 
were resumed by the British Government, and Akivat, 
a notorious haunt of robbers, was ceded to the latter. The 


1 The founder of the lohalhoranji family was a Brahman clerk named Naro Mahadev, 
in the seirioe of an ancestor of the Senapati of Kapsi, who bestowed on him the Tillage 
of Ichalkaranji in inam. In compliment to his benefactor the grantee assumed the 
latter*s family name of Ohorpade. Naro Mahadev soon increased in wealth and power, 
and his fortunes reached their zenith in 1722, when his son was married to the daughter 
of Balaj i Vishranath the first Peshwa* This alliance was of immense importance to the 
chiefs of Ichalkaranji, who always relied upon the sympathy and support of the Peshwa 
in case of apprehensions received from the Bajas of Kolhapur. Treaties and agreements 
concluded from time to time between the Peshwas and Bajas of Kolhapur contain 
referenoes to the protection granted to IchaUuyranji by the Peshwas against the 
Kolhapur Bajas (vtde Treaties, Agreements and Sanads by Vad, Mawaji and Parasnis 
p. 71), 
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Raja bound himself to pay compensation to the amount to about CHAPTER 8. 
Rs. li lakhs to those who had suffered from his lawless 
violence and agreed to transfer temporarily territory yielding Mabatb^ Bi 
R s. 50,000 for the liquidation of this debt. To secure observance 
of the present treaty it was stipulated that British garrisons 
should be received into the fort of Kolhapur and Panha}a, 
the expenses of the same being defrayed by the Raj3. 


>ULa. 

Shahaji 

( 1821 - 1887 ). 


With a view to getting this treaty modified, BavasAh§b 
proceeded to Pune to see the Governor, accompanied by 
a force considerably in excess of the number to which he had 
bound himself to limit his army. After the intentions of 
Government had been fully explained to him, he still remained 
on regardless of all hints and intimations that he had better 
return to his own territory, apparently in the hope of wearying 
out the Government by his pertinacity. During this period the 
lawless conduct of himself and his followers made them most 
unwelcome visitors, until at last an act of violence was 
perpetrated on a trooper in the British service, and the Raja 
in fear of the possible consequences left Pun§ hastily. 
Untaught by experience, Bavasaheb renewed on his return to 
Kolhapur the excesses which had already brought him into 
such trouble, wantonly violated his engagements with the 
British Government, and disturbed the public tranquillity to 
such a degree that a force had to be sent against him for the 
third time. A definitive treaty was concluded on the 15th of 
March 1929 in which were embodied the provisions of the 
preliminary treaty made on 24th of October 1827. On this 
occasion a brigade of British troops was left at Kolhapur to 
secure the observance of the treaty. After some time, however, 
this was withdrawn. 


During the last ten years of Bavasaheb’s reign he abstained 
on the whole from such conduct as would necessitate the 
intervention of the paramount power to preserve the peace, but 
his rule was what might be expected from a prince of his 
character. Overwhelmed with debt he never thought of 
reducing expenditure by legitimate means, but maintained 
a large standing army and the same expensive style of grandeur 
as before. As the pay of his troops and officials was issued 
most irregularly, they helped themselves to whatever they 
could get. Most of the sarddrs had to mortgage their estate to 
the money-lenders and thus became beggared. Money being 
scarce and land of little value, the Raja alienated an enormous 
proportion of his territory by grants and indms with which the 
most trifling, services were rewarded. Of course with such a ruler 
and under such circumstances, bribery, favouritism, and 
pandering to his evil passions were the only means of advance¬ 
ment, and altogether the State was reduced to as miserably 
a condition as can well be conceived. 
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[aeatba Rulk 
Shahaji 
(1821-1837). 


Shivaji IV 
(1837-1800). 


The very last act of BSvasah§b was most characteristic. 
Under pretence of a pilgrimage to Tuljapur he prepared for 
a plundering expedition by raising an army of 20,000 men. 
As he was bound by treaty not to take guns about with him, 
he concealed his ordinance in carts under leaves and started 
off. Fortunately for his descendants, however, he was attacked 
with cholera before he could execute his wild project, and died 
at a village near Pandharapur on the 29th of November 1838, 
leaving two sons, Siva or SivajI and Sambhu, generally known 
as Babasaheb and Chimasaheb, and two daughters. 

SiVAJi IV (1837-1866). 

Babasaheb was at once placed on the gadl, but being 
a minor, a council of regency was formed, consisting of his 
mother, his aunt the Divdnsdheh as she was styled, and four 
kdrhhdria. The ladies quarelled and in the course of six 
months the Divdnsdheh, being the most energetic and having 
the strongest followers, managed to get the whole power into 
her hands. As she blindly followed in most respects the system 
adopted by the late Raja, her rule was not by any means 
calculated to improve the condition of the State. Indeed, with 
a population composed of such turbulent elements as that of 
Kolhapur and so inured to anarchy and violence, it would have 
been impossible for a woman to stem, even if she had the will 
to do so, the tide of corruption, oppression, and iniquity. The 
British authorities made a faint effort to improve matters by 
getting two of the kdrhhdns dismissed and making use of an 
akhbdmavisa as Native Agent, but no improvement was thus 
effected and at last in 1843 it was determined to act on the 
clause of the treaty which empowered the British Government 
to appoint a minister, and accordingly a respectable Brahman 
official, DajI Kr^na Pandit, was selected for the post. 
Immediately after his arrival, two of his co-adjutors were 
dismissed for speculation and the chief power was thus left 
uncontrolled in his hands. He at once set about the work of 
reform, reduced expenditure and checked to a great extent the 
illicit gains of the chiefs and offilials. 

He also seems to have hurt the pride of the latter, and became 
most unpopular throughout the State. The Divdrj^dheh and 
her party did not relish the transference of power to a Brahman 
interloper, as they considered the new minister to be, and 
every reform introduced and every abuse checked by the 
latter raised up for him a host of enemies. A year after his 
arrival the latent speaks of disaffection arose which had to be 
suppressed by British troops. The actual insurgents were the 
gadkarls, the permanent garrisons of the hill-forts, but they 
enjoyed the sympathies, if not the more tangible support, of 


^ Literally akbharnuvis rneauB a newswriter, a class of official formerly much employed, 
whose duty it was to report what went on in the Lidian States, and to act as the diannel 
of ordinary comonimication between the chiefs and the British authorities. 
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other classes as well. These men were dissatisfied with an CHAFTBR 2. 
arrangement by which their lands were placed under the super- t— 
vision of the mdmlatddrs of the adjoining sub-divisions. They mabJtha^ule, 
had always been accustomed to seek redress by mutinying and Shivaji IV 
they were encouraged to do so on this occasion by the reports (i 837 ~i 8 « 6 ). 
which had been carefully disseminated throughout the country 
of the paucity of British troops in those parts. Accordingly in 
July 1844, the garrisons of Samangacj and Bhudarga(j in the 
south of the Kolhapur territory, revolted and shut the gates 
of the forts. 

A force was despatched from Belaganv, in the middle of 
September against Samingad, while Kolhapur troops were sent 
against Bhudargad. The British force, after taking the pe^fi or 
sub-division found itself unable to take the former fort by 
storm and was obliged to send to BSlaganv, for siege guns, 
while the Kolhapur force was worsted in a sally made from 
Bhudargad. This success of the insurgents brought numerous 
adherents to their cause and spread the disaffection widely. 

The Hhandis or local militia at Kolhapur rose in revolt, confin^ 
the minister Dajl Pandit and set up a Government 
in supersession of that acknowledged by the British. Affairs 
having now assumed such a serious aspect, corresponding 
efforts were made for the suppression of the revolt. 
Reinforcements were sent to the disturbed district and on the 
8th of October 1844, General Delamotte assumed command 
of the whole force. Three days afterwards four siege guns 
arrived at Samangad and were at once put in position 
Mr. Reeves the Commissioner then gave the garrison 
opportunity of stating their grievance and coming to terms 
but as it was found that they only wished to gain time in the 
hope of getting aid from Kolhapur, fire was opened on the 
fort, a practicable breach was made in a day and on the 
following day, the 13th of October, the place was stormed 
and taken. Colonel Outram at this time joined the camp 
as Joint Commissioner and immediately after the fall of 
Samangad marched towards Kolhapur with a portion of the 
force. After much negotiation he, on the 24th of October, 
obtained the release of Dajl Pandit, and was joined by the 
young Raja, his aunt and mother, and several of the chiefs and 
sarddrs. On this Babaji Ahirekar, the ring leader of the 
Mbandi rising, fled with five hundred of his men to BhudargacJ. 

After considerable delay General Delamotte appeared wilii 
his force before this fort^. He admitted the garrison to 
surrender on the 10th of November and allowed himself to be 
detained at one gate while Babaji and his party escaped by 
another and took refuge in Panhaja. Shortly afterwards 
Colonel Ovans, who had been appointed Commissioner, was 
captured by the insurgents while proceeding to take up his 
appointment and confined in the same place. General Delamotte 
therefore marched thither and on the 25th of November 
appeared with his whole force before PanhSla, accompanied 
by the Commissioner, Mr. Reeves and Colonel Outram. The 
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Habatba Bulb. 
Shivaji IV 
(1837-1866). 


garrison were called on to release Colonel Ovans and surrender 
at discretion or take the consequences. With the first 
of these demands they complied, in the hope of obtaining 
favourable terms, but as they refused to surrender, the attack 
commenced. On the 27th of November, the pefa was taken. 
The batteries opened on the 1st of December, a breach was 
made in a few hours and in the afternoon the place was 
stormed and taken. The garrison attempted to escape into the 
neighbouring fort of Pavanagad but were followed so closely 
by the British troops that this fort also was taken on the 
same day. During the storm BabajI and some of the other 
leaders were killed and a large number of prisoners were 
taken. 

Almost immediately after the fall of Panhaja a force was 
despatched under Colonel Wallace against the fort of Ra^g^a, 
which was evacuated by the garrison a day or two after his 
arrival. Vi^a}gad, was about the same time surrendered and 
this put an end to military operations as far as Kolhapur was 
concerned, the scene of hostilities being then transferred to 
Sgvantvi(S. 

The captured forts were then dismantled and steps were 
taken to secure the future tranquillity of the country. 

Among the measures adopted for the administration of 
Kolhapur was the appointment of a British officer as Political 
Superintendent. Previously to this the political supervision 
of the territory had been vested, first in the Principal Collector 
of Dharwad and afterwards in the Collector of Belaganv who 
was also Political Agent in the Southern Mara^ha Coimtry. 
Experience, however, showed that Kolhapur required the 
undivided attention of a British officer on the spot, and 
Captain D. C. Graham of the Bombay Army was appointed 
first Political Superintendent. He had a difficult task before him. 
The Principality was overwhelmed with debt as, in addition 
to the debt incurred by its rulers, the cost of suppressing the 
insurrection was charged to Kolhapur and had to be paid to 
the British Government by instalments. Education was almost 
unheard of and the arrangements for the administration of 
justice were very imperfect. There were a large number of 
persons, too, in the State who despised any other occupation 
but that of carrying arms and who, if left unemployed, would 
form a class dangerous to the community. Such persons were 
provided with occupation by being enlisted in a local corps 
which was raised and disciplined by British officers and which 
on more than one occasion did good service. Arrangements 
were made to liquidate by degrees the debts of the State and 
the administration was carried on as economically as was 
consistent with due provision for the requirements of justice 
and education. 
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The work begun by Captain Graham was carried on by his CHAPTER 8, 
successors and the annals of Kolhapur during this period, though nkto 
dull, as uneventful annals generally are, present a picture mabatoa Ruud. 
of continued progress. Under the steady firm Government Shiraji IV 
that was established, peace and order prevailed and the anarchy (1887-1866). 
and disorder that had once characterised the place became 
a tradition of the past. 


The stability of this improved state of affairs was severely 
tested in 1857, when the Twenty-seventh Regiment Native 
Infantry which was then stationed at Kolhapur, followed the 
example of the Bengal Army and mutinied under the leadership 
of one Ramji Sheersat on 31st July 1857. The Kolhapur 
local corps remained staunch on this occasion and the mutineers, 
receiving no support either from them or from the townspeople, 
fled towards Ratnagiri, murdering, on the way, three of 
their European officers who had escaped when the 
mutiny broke out unfortunately took a road that brought 
them in contact with the mutineers and were subse¬ 
quently killed by them.^ A little before this, there was 
an abortive attempt at a rising in Kolhapur. A number of 
men marched into the town one day and took possession of 
the palace and the gates of the fort. Troops were immediately 
marched from the camp to the town but found on their arrival 
that little remained for them to do, the ringleader of the 
insurgents having been shot by a guard of the local corps on 
duty at the palace, after which his followers only thought of 
making their escape. The new's of his rising at Kolhapur, 
however, caused consternation among Bombay Europeans, some 
of whom sent their families to the ships. General Jacob was 
sent to Kolhapur immediately. He reached there about the 
10th August 1857 and made inquiries about the rebellion. The 
first report sent by Bombay Government to the Government 
of India stated that no case the population of the Native 
Chiefs of the Southern Maratha, country evinced any sympathy 
with the mutinous spirit.*’ But Jacob himself has said that 
“disaffection was general.”^ 

The second rebellion broke out on 6th of December 1857. 
This was handled by Major General Jacob himself and was 
suppressed on the second day. A drum court martial was 
immediately held on the open ground of the palace where 
eight men were blown up from guns, two hang^ and eleven 
shot by musketry. “All met death with fortitude, refusing 
to purchase life by betraying their common secret.” From the 
report made by General Jacob to the Bombay Government, it 
was clear that (1) there was communication and planning 
between the Native Infantry at Kolhapur, BSlganv, and 


* Source Material for a History of Freedom Movement Volume I, p. 258. 
> md, 858. 
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Dharwar ; (2) Chimasaheb, the younger brother of the RajS was 
the moving spirit behind this organisation, (3) Chimasaheb, and 
contacts with Nanasaheb, Pe^ava, whose emissary had brought 
a gilded sword for him; (4) Chimasaheb, had contact with 
Gwalior leaders, from where a deputation had visited KolhapQr 
under some pretext and had negotiations with him; 
(5) Chimasaheb, also had assured the Sdtara emissaries in 
June 1857 that Kolhapur sepoys and some chiefs were ready 
for action and that they were waiting for a signal from Satara. 
There was also a link between the rebels at Kolhapur and 
their friends in the Poona School of Musketry. In the course 
of this rising, 31 rebels were executed on the first occasion 
before the trial was completed and 51 persons were executed for 
the second rebellion. Jacob himself had seen twenty-one 
souls being shot or blown.”^ 

During the mutiny of 1857-58 the Raja was considered to 
have remained staunch and loyal to the British Government, 
but his brother Chimasaheb was charged with treason and 
deported to Karachi, where he died some years later. The 
Government marked their sense of the Raja’s loyalty by 
conferring on him the Order of the Star of India and granting 
a sanad of adoption. He was further, at the end of 1862, 
vested with the administration of his Principality, a new 
engagement being entered into defining his powers and 
providing for the liquidation of the debt still due to the British 
Government. 

Eajaram 11 RajARAM II (1866-1870) 

(1866-1870). 

Babasaheb did not long enjoy his powers, as he died in 
August 1866. A son that he had by his wife, the daughter of 
the Gaikwad of Badode, had died some time previously; so, 
being without issue, he adopted on his death-bed Nagojlrav, the 
son of his eldest sister who had been married to a member of 
the Pafankar family and had died not long afterwards. 
Nagojirao, who received on his adoption the name of RajarSm, 
was about sixteen years of age af the time of the Raja’s death 
and had received some education. When the adoption was 
sanctioned by the paramount power and he was formally 
recognized as Raja, arrangements were at once made to finish 
his education and give him as complete a training as was 
possible under the circumstances. With this view a special 
Assistant to the Political Agent was appointed who, in addition 
to his other duties, was entrusted with the supervision of 
the Raja’s education and training, the actual work of tuition 
being carried on by a PSrsi graduate of the Bombay University. 
He was sent to Europe where he was presented to the Queen. 
After spending five months in seeing England, Scotland and 
Ireland he proceeded to the continent but unfortunately took 
seriously ill on the way and breathed his last in Florence on 



^Ibid 259. 
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30th November. His remains were burnt according to the rites 
of the Hindu religion on the banks of the Arno at the spot 
beyond the Cascini, now marked by a cupola and a bust of the 
deceased, and the ashes were collected afterwards and taken 
to the Gahga by his attendants.^ 


CHAPTER 2. 


HJftory. 

Marathi Ruls. 
Rajaram 11 
(1866-1870). 


SiVAJi V (1870-1883). Shivajiv 

(1870-1883). 

As Rajaram left no issue, his widows were allowed to adopt 
and the choice of the family fell on Narayanrao son of 
Dinkarrao Bhonsle. a member of the same branch of the family 
from which the adoption was made in 1760 as narrated 
above. The choice was approved by Government and in 
October 1871 the boy, then in his ninth year, was formally 
adopted, receiving on the occasion the name of Sivajl. 
Arrangements were made for the education of the minor prince 
under the guardianship of Mr. Hammick, a member of the 
Civil Service, and everything progressed fairly upto 1879, when 
unfortunately the Raja’s mind was reported to show signs of 
failing and he was withdrawn from the Rajkumar College at 
Rajkota where he had been prosecuting his studies. In spite 
of the treatment of several distinguished medical officers, his 
condition gradually became worse. In January 1882, a committee 
of medical officers appointed by Government examined the 
Raja. As the committee pronounced his malady to be incurable, 

Government thought it necessary to appoint a form of adminis¬ 
tration during his disability. Accordingly in March 1882, under 
a Government Resolution the affairs of the Kolhapur adminis¬ 
tration were transferred to a Regency Council. The Regent, 
the Chief of KSgal, was assisted by a Council of three, the Divan, 
the Chief Judge, and the Chief Revenue Officer. ^ 


SaHU CHATRAPATI (1884-1922). Shahu Chatrapati 

(1884-1922). 

On the 25th of December 1883, the Raj*! died at Ahmednagar 
where according to the version of British authorities he had 
been removed for the benefit of his health. However, reports 
about the ill-treatment of Sivajlrao at the hands of those who 
were supposed to look after him were widely prevalent 
amongst the public ever since 1880. The insane Maharaja was 
whipped by his European guardians and Dr. Murphy justified 
that kind of treatment, in his statement made in a court of law. 

Having been removed to Ahmednagar fort, far away from 
Kolhapiir and much against the will of his nearest relatives, the 

^ A diary kept by the Raja during hie residence in Europe was after his death edited 
by Captain, aftorwards Lieutenant Colonel West and published by Smith and Elder of 
London. 
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OHAFIER s. Maharaja was often subjected to similar torture. His death 
r“ occurred in the course of a scuffle between him and his guardian 
Mr. Green.' 

Shahii Chatrapati 

• As the Raja died without any issue the Rams of KolhapCLr, 

with the approbation of Government, selected Yashavantarao 
alias Baba Siheb, the eldest son of the Regent, the Chief of 
Kagal, to fill the vacant throne, and accordingly on the 17th of 
March 1884, under the style and title of Sahu Chatrapati 
Maharaja, he was adopted by Anandibal Saheb, the widow of 
the late 6ivaji Chatrapati. As the new Maharaja was only ten 
years old, the affairs of the State continued to be conducted by 
the Regency Council. On 2nd of April 1894 he was installed on 
the gddi of Kolhapur and invested with full powers of the 
State. Kolhapur had undergone a long period of regency rule 
and the reports that were widely believed in about the way in 
which the last Chatrapati, jSivaji V, had been treated at 
Ahamadnagar had created an atmosphere of suspicion about the 
intentions of the paramount power. Hence when the MaharajS 
was installed on the gddt, people in Mahara?tra had reason to 
be jubilant over the occasion. An address was presented to the 
Maharaja by the Poona Sarvajnika Sabha a responsible body 
which was then more or less the mouthpiece of the awakened 
and enlightened opinion in the Deccan. 

The accession of Sahu Chatrapati to the gddl may be said 
to have opened a new chapter in the life of Kolhapur and to 
a considerable extent in the life of Maharastra. His rule 
lasted over 38 years from 1884 to 1922 and witnessed the 
release of powerful social forces which succeeded in bringing 
about a remarkable transformation of the existing social 
picture. The significance of the change can be properly 
understood in the context of the larger background of a national 
renaissance which was slowly rising on the Indian horizon 
from the early years of the present century. 


It is a matter of common historical observation that a living 
society and a living religion periodically pass through the 
cycle of stagnation, deviation, resurgence and reform. For 
several decades before and during the 19th century Hinduism 
had come to be disaffected and distorted by many irrational 
dogmas, beliefs and practices. The social structure, based 
as it was on caste which in its turn was based purely on birth 
and heredity, tended to generate among large sectors of Hindu 
society an undercurrent of a sense of suppression, injustice 


^ Lokmanya Tilak who was then editor of JHahratta, the English weekly of 
Poona, and his friend and colleague Gopalrao Agarkar who was editor of Aesarj, the 
Marathi weekly also of Poona, gave through their editorials vigorous expression to the 
popular feeling of resentment against the way in which the ^haraja was reported to 
have been treated. Unfortunately their writing was based upon evidence that could 
not be judicially corroborated and they were sentenced to rigorous imjffisonment of 
four months on 17th Jufy 1882, in spite of their having tendered apologies. 
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and injury. The introduction and spread of western education CHAPTER 8. 
with its accent on reason, scientific analysis and the rights Htetori 
of man further accentuated the discontent against a social mabatha Rul*. 
order which sanctified artificial inequality between man and Shahu Chatrapati 
man, seemed to attach hardly any importance to human (1884-1922). 
personality as such and condemned large masses of men to 
a pattern of life which was at once static and unpleasant. 

Intellectual unrest against such a palpably unfair and 
untenable arrangement began to manifest itself among 
a prominent section of the intelligentia. Great reformers like 
Ram Mohan Roy, Mahadeo Govind Ranade, DayAnand 
Saraswatl, Gopal Ganesh Agarkar and others appeared on the 
scene and vigorously expounded the new liberalism which 
denounced distinctions based on caste and creed, advocated 
a proper spiritual and philosophical approach to religion and 
preached the sanctity of the individual irrespective of his 
birth and social status. 

Jyotiba Phule who belonged to a Maharastrian community 
which was educationally backward and who himself was not 
highly educated could feel at first hand the iniquity and 
the harm imposed by the caste system and by the so-called 
religious injunctions supposed to be prescribed in the sastras. 

Endowed with a native intelligence and fired by the zeal and 
courage of a rebel, Jyotiba started an energetic campaign to 
expose the crudities and absurdities of the prevalent beliefs 
and practices considered to be a part of religion and the 
injustice of determining human values merely by the accident 
of heredity and birth. He founded an organization called 
the Satya Sodhak Samaj (Society for Search after Truth) 
and by his forthright writings and eloquent speeches awakened 
among die masses a spirit of questioning and self-assertion 
which soon developed into a solid opposition to orthodox tenets 
and rituals enjoined by the established priesthood. 

The formative years of Sahu Chatrapatfs life and the 
earlier years of his rule synchronised with the growth of this 
movement which was gradually gathering momentum. The 
majority of his subjects were educationally backward and 
suffered from the handicaps of caste domination. It is no 
wonder that he was attracted to the teachings of Jyotiba PhulS 
and the doctrines of the Satya Sodhaka Samdj. And his 
interest in that reformist crusade assumed immensely active 
proportions when he found that even he, the Chatrapatl, 
was denied by his archaic priesthood the privilege of vedic 
rites on the ground that he was not a Kshatriya. Fortunately 
for him, the Mah&rAja possessed not only the urge of 
a reformer but also, as a ruler, the power to enforce his will 
in his State. In addition, he possessed throughout MahirA^fra 
great prestige as the scion of a family the founder of which is 
held in the highest veneration by all Marfithl-spealdng 
people. 
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CHAPTER 2 . With these assets, the Maharaja set about his task with 
energy and vigour. Primal^ education was made compulsory 
Mabatha Rule, in the State. Special facilities were provided for backward 
Shahu Chatrapati. classes to receive higher education. Free boarding houses 
(1884-1922). y/exe established for students of different communities. 

Services in the State were manned by persons belonging to the 
so-called backward classes. Untouchability was given a serious 
below. The existing religious pitha or organized religious 
centres which had proved itself to be incapable of a dynamic 
approach to its responsibilities and which had enjoyed revenues 
from State endowments was practically disestablished and its 
endowments withdrawn. No quarter was to be given to 
religious obscurantism and ungodly superstitions. In short, 
social life as a whole received a new look, a new tempo and 
a new orientation. 

In mighty social upheavals of this type, it often happens 
that in the enthusiasm to do away with one set of wrongs and 
injustice, new wrongs, new iniquities and new indignities are 
perpetrated. A mass upsurge frequently comes to be driven 
by its own motive power towards irrational and violent 
extremes, and the ferment in Kolhapur was not immune from 
such unhealthy aberrations. It is also noticed that the 
militant social reformism which permeated and conditioned 
life in Kolhapur in the first two decades of this century 
is nat, curiously enough, found to have developed any 
significant counterpart in the shape of keen appreciation of and 
understanding sympathy for movements towards political 
liberalism and national freedom which were filling the pages 
of contemporary Indian history, particularly in Mahara?tra. 
On the contrary, there was active support to the opponents of 
these movements among the alien rulers. However, times were 
moving and changing, and the next generation did witness 
the people of Kolhapur having their share in the wider political 
consciousness that was fast growing in the country and in the 
resultant national struggles for liberation. After the advent 
of independence in 1947, Kolhapur in common with other 
Indian States took the historic decision to merge its individuality 
in the larger entity of free India^ and its territory now forms 
the Kolhipur district of Mahara^ti^a State. 

Kolhapur State had eleven feudatories; their titles or navnes were: Pant Pratinidhi 
(Chief of Vishalf<ad), Pant Atuatja (Chief of Bavda), Senapati (Chief of Kapshi] 
Sarjerav Vajarat Mab (Chief of Kagal), Ghorpado (Chief of lohalkaranji), Sena Khashhcl 
(Chief of Torgal), Ainir-uhUmrav (Chief of Datvad), Himmat Bahadur, (Sarjerav 
Beshvnukh of Kagal), Sar Lashkar Bahadur and Patankar. 

The more important of the feudatories were: the Chiefs of Vishalgad, Bavda, 
Kagal, and lohalkaranji. The Chief of Vishalgad, styled Pant Pratinidhi, was a 
Beshasth Brahanan and his family name was Jaykar. His headquarters were at Malkapur, 
twenty-eight mUes north-west of Kolhapur. The Chief of Bavda, styled Pant Amatya 
was a Beshasth Brahman and his family name was Bhadanekar. He used to reside 
at Kolhapur. The Chief of Kagal, styM Sarjerav Vajarat Mab, was a Maratha by 
caste and his family name was (^hatge. He used to reside at Kolhapur. The Chief of 
lohalkaranji, styled Ghorpade, was a Konkanasth Brahman and his family name was 
Joshi. His head-quarters were at IchaULaranji about eighteen miles east of Kolhapur. 
He was a first class sarda/r of the Bitish Government for rank and precedence only 
and bad subsequently been permitted to pay a separate visit to the head of the 
Goveanment. 
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The following is a genealogical table 
Rajas: — 
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Satnbhaji 

Satara. 

Sliiyajidleoe Shahu 


adop¬ 

ted 

Bam Baja 
Shahu 

I 

Pratapsinh 


Bajaram 

Kolhapur 


Sharifji 

I 

Trimbakji 


Vyankaji 

Mankaji 

Shahaji 

(Khanvatkar) 


Shivaji II 
(1700-1712) 


Rain Raja 


Laja 


Sambhajill 

(1712-1760) 


adop¬ 

ted 


Shivaji III 
(1760-1812) 


Mainka j i Sambhaj i 


I 


Shambhu 
(Aba Saheb) 
(1812-1821) 


ShaLaji 
(Baba Saheb) 
(1821-1837) 


Shivaji IV. 
(Baba Saheb) 
(1837-1866) 

I 

adop¬ 

ted 

Bajaratn II 
(1866-1870) 


Shivaji V 
(1870-1883) 


Shahu 

(Chisna Saheb) 


Bamchandrarao 

Narayanrao 


Dinkarrao. 


1 


Avubai 

(mother of Bamchandra 
Patankar). 


Nagojirao 


J 


Narayanrao. 


Jop- 
ted 

Shahu (Yeshwantrao), the eldest son of the chief of Kagal. 
(1883-1922) 

Bajaram Maharaj (1622-40). 

Bsl Ctiatr»inti 8hiv»jL 




PARTin 

CHAPTER 3—THE PEOPLE AND THEIR CULTURE 

The population of the newly created district of Kolhapur, 
according to the census of 1951 is 1,227,547 (m. 623,421; 
f. 604,126). Spread over its area of 2,794-4* sq. miles, it works 
out at 439*3 to the sq. mile. This total is composed of Hindus 
numbering 1,104,651 (m. 559,838 ; /. 544,813) or 89-99 per cent. ; 
Jains 58,124 (m. 30,006 ; f. 28,118) or 4*73 per cent.; Muslims 
56,356 (m. 29,225 ; f. 27,131) or 4-59 per cent.; Christians 8,356 
(m. 4,305; /. 4,051) or 0-68 per cent. The census has also 
enumerated separately 139,075 (m. 69,670 ; /. 69,405) belonging 
to “ Scheduled Castes ” and 214 (m. 133 ; f, 81) belonging to 
“ Scheduled Tribes ”, 5,054 (m. 2,612 ; f. 2,442) as “ Displaced 
persons ” from Pakistan and 58 (m. 48; f. 10)iras “ Non-Indian ” 
Nationals. The proportion of males in the whole population 
of the district was 50*7 and of females 49-3.® 

The tract-wise distribution of the population over the district 
is as follows: — 

Rural Tracts: 950,090 (m. 479,416 ; f. 470,674)—Karvir, Kagal, 
221,178 (m. 112,605 ; f. 108,573); Hatkanangale and Shirol 194,085 
(rn. 99,843 ; f, 94,242); Gadhinglaj, Ajra and Bhudargad 222,452 
(m. 111,279 ; /. 111,173) ; Bavda, Radhanagari, Shahuwadi and 
Panhala 312,375 (m. 155,689; /. 156,686). 

Urban Tracts: 277,457 (m. 144,005; f. 133,452)—^Kolhapur city 
136,833 (m. 71,360 ; f, 65,475); Hatkanangale, Shahuwadi and 
Panhala 107,703 (m. 55,748; JF. 51,955); Gadhinglaj, Kagal and 
Ajra 32,919 (m. 16,897 ; /. 16,022). 

The population is split up by the census into eight livelihood 
classes. 


^ This area figure has been obtained from the Land Records Department or firom 
Local records; the same as furnished by the Surveyor General of India is 2,756*3 sq. 
miles. 

* The composition of population in Kolhapur State in 1881. These figures pertain 
to the old Kolhapur State to whi<‘h -were added new areas when it was reorganised under 
the same name after the merger of Indian States with the Indian Union. Out of a total 
population of 800,189, Hindus numbered 719,164, Jains 46,732, Musalmans 33,022, 
Christians 1,253 and others 18. 
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Pattern. 


Agricultural classes: (i) Cultivators of land wholly or 
mainly owned and their dependents—663,073 (m. 333,445; 

/. 329,628). (ii) Cultivators of land wholly or mainly unowned 
and their dependents—154,023 {m, 79,481 ; /. 74,542). 
(iii) Cultivating labourers and their dependents—84,636 
(m. 42,595; f. 42,041). (iv) Non-cultivating owners of land, 
agricultural rent receivers and their dependents—26,523 
(m. 12,055 ; /. 14,478). Total--928,265 (m. 467,576 ; f. 460,689). 

Non-agricultural Classes: Persons (including dependents) who 
derive their principal means of livelihood from, (v) Production 
other than cultivation—108,707 (m. 56,632; /. 52,075). 
(vi) Commerce—40,612 (m. 27,571; 13,041). (vii) Transport— 

9,189 (m. 4,906 ; /. 4,283). (viii) Other services and miscellaneous 
sources—127,528 (m. 66,736; /. 60,792). Total—299,282 
(m. 155,845 ; 143,437). 

Of the seven tables of population statistics printed below : — 

The first indicates the variation in area, houses and population 
over the long period from 1881 to 1951 (except for the year 
1901). 

The second table shows the changes in the composition of 
the population, for the years 1911, 1931 and 1951, in regard to 
age and marriage. The figures available for 1951 are for 
a sample population only. 

The third gives for the years 1911, 1931 and 1951 the 
distribution of population according to languages. 

The fourth exhibits the distribution of population by religion 
during the various Census years. 

The fifth enumerates the distribution of population among 
the talukds according to the census for 1951. 

^ The sixth and the seventh give “ area, houses, and inmates ” 
for urban and rural areas in 1951. 
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The People. 


r 

G 

5I 




W idowed or Divorced. 

Female. 

9 

12 

193 

665 

1,399 

2,227 

2,358 

1.226 

436 

2 

8,518 

Male. 

8 

CO QO a <0 <© 1'- 

•• 1* 

2,557 

1 

Unmarried. 

Female. 

7 

i 

14,649 

1,645 

95 

47 

23 

24 

9 

5 

2 

24,748 

Male. 

6 

16,747 

7,721 

1,028 

219 

92 

42 

32 

15 

8 

© 

s' 

Married. 

Female. 

.5 

743 

8,430 

8,461 

5,230 

2,498 

688 

180 

44 

26,504 

1 

Male. 

4 

45 

2,423 

7,970 

6,956 

5,.586 

2,525 

779 

211 

i;5 

to 

Cl 

'3 

Female. 

3 

1,918 

6,331 

15,404 

10,318 

6,401 

6,676 

4,748 

3,070 

1,415 

485 

4 

59,770 

Ph 

'3 

Male. 

2 

1,970 

6,606 

16,796 

10,175 

9,179 

7,459 

5,355 

3,327 

1,173 

404 

8 

Cl 

© 

Age 

Periods. 

1 

-0 

1-4 

5-14 

15-24 

25-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55-64 

65-74 

75 and over... 

Age not 
stated. 

Total .. 


•TheCensns Authoritiespreparedthistableon the basis of data csoUectetl from the 10 per cent swnple slips of the general population. 
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TABLE No. III. (aiAFTBR 9. 

IjANOtTAOE (Mother-tongue), District KotHAPUR. p«o^^«liilr 

Cultim* 

_The People. 


Languages. 

1911. 

1931. 

1961. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Marathi 


3,37,953 

3,27,566 

3,91,768 

3,72,478 

5,24,025 

5,14,479 

Kannadda 


67,545 

63,040 

74,907 

72,021 

60,299 

54,862 

♦Urdu 






26,672 

24,506 

Tolugu 


812 

617 

1,910 

1,849 

2,824 

3,157 

♦Sindhi 


•• 

•• 

•• 


2,691 

2,493 

Gujarati 




1,146 

1,250 

2.001 

1,621 

♦Hindi 






2,634 

759 

Rajasthani 


168 

102 

275 

109 

608 

512 

Konkani 


•• 


304 

338 

530 

571 

Tamil 




28 

14 

569 

521 

Hindustani 




15,811 

14,709 

381 

423 

♦Kachchhi 



•• 

12 

1 

57 

42 

^Portuguese 


4 

3 


•• 

51 

43 

♦Beldari 



•• 



30 

34 

*Tulu 


•• 


•• 

•• 

19 ' 

37 

*Malayalam 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 


40 

8 

*Panjabi 

•• 

4 

2 

•• 

•• 

31 

8 


*In 1931 C©n8iis all thcflo langiingos aro included with ether Indian Langnagea. 
In 1931 Census all European and Asian languages arc not given separately. 
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Ths Feoflb. 

Languages. 

1911. 

1931. 

1961. 

HkXales. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

English 

21 

7 

33 

28 

17 

12 

♦Naipali 

•• 

•• 


•• 

16 

4 

Bengali 

•• 

•• 

6 

1 

4 

13 

♦Kanjari 

•* 

•• 

•• 

•• 

5 

8 

Chinese 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

2 

4 

Persian 

•• 

•• 

4 

•* 

2 

4 

♦Oriya 


•• 

•• 


1 


Western Hindi .. 

2 

67 

19,447 

1 

18,403 

•• 


Other Indian 

Languages. 

1,749 

1,605 

399 

299 

•• 

• • 

Other European 
Languages. 


•• 

•• 

1 

•• 

•• 

Gipsy 

326 

277 


•• 

•• 

•• 

Sindhi 

20 

5 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

Pashtu 

13 

2 

•• 


6 

•• 
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POFDLATION BY BEUGIOK FROM 1881 TO 1951, DISTRICT KOLH 
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TABLE No. V. 


^***CuS«re!*****^ Population by Taluka in 1951, Rukal and Urban-Distbict 
The People. Kolhapur. 


Name of Taluka 
or Pet a. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Rural. 

Urban. 

Rural. 

Urban. 

Rural. 

Urban. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

.5 

0 

7 

Ajra 

2«,ior> 

2,703 

27,477 

2,050 

53,072 

5,353 

Bavada 

24,!n2 


28,0] 0 


.'52 922 

•• 

Bhndargad 

.S.S,l(»2 


.32,707 


05,929 

•• 

Gadbiiiglnj 

r» 1,922 

4,381 

50,929 

4.105 

1,02,851 

8,540 

Hatkanangak' .. 

r4,9n 

.33.043 

41,001 

.30.142 

1,00,515 

03,185 

Kagal .. j 

40,592 

9,813 

45,122 

!>,207 

91,714 

19,020 

Karvir 

t.0,013 

71,.300 

03,451 

(;5,475 

1,29.404 

1,.36,835 

Panhala 

44,810 

3,803 

43,')72 

3,734 

88,782 

7,597 

Radhanagari 

44,H7.‘'» 


42.830 


87,205 

•• 

Shahuwadi 

41,592 

1,09.3 

41,874 

1,000 

8.3,400 

3,299 

{Shirol 

44,9.32 

17,149 

42,038 

10,473 

87,570 

33,622 

District Total .. 

4,79,410 

1,44,005 

4.70,074 

1,33,452 

9,50,090 

2,77,457 



Urban Area, Houses and Inmates 1951, District Koli 


DtstRICt 


i6r 


Number of 
household 
per square 
mile. 

12 

330-66 

87-29 

153-43 

191*21 

632*53 

2,168*00 

176-19 

223-24 

196-38 

160-07 

Nujuber of 
houses per 
square mile. 

11 

268-33 

69-26 

128-99 

149*85 

300-92 

805-33 

102-83 

185-59 

134-83 

156-61 

Number of inmates 
of institutions and 
houseless persons. 

Females. 

10 

12 

32 

3 

. 

84 

Males. 

9 

28 

38 

18 

2 

67 

Total number of persons 
enumerated (including inmates 
of institutions and houseless 
persons.) 

i 

1 * 

1.*^ O CO Ci 1 r- c; Q eo 

^ ^ H *■'1 


CO C <-• C 1 - r- eo 

0»-iac-^ocoi-^<cococo 
i- t- eo 1 -^ CO Cl ci oc 00 

Cl of CO f-H CO CO 

Persons. 

CO'sKCOCiJ’OOp-^ClCOI'- 
O —< -t CO ^ Cl CO !'• o 

CO Cl »0 O ® CO ‘f? 

»0 lO GO 1-7 ^ QO C> CO CO 1-^ 

Niunber of 
house¬ 
holds. 

992 

1,065 

1,319 

1,262 

5,503 

1,626 

1,991 

759 

1,139 

1,454 

«4H 

|| - 
II 

y< 

»o KO r- Si QO Cl i-H Cl CO 

0'^<i'-ao-^OcoeOQO'»t 

oooociococo'—'eot-eo 

-H Cl p2“ pH 

Area of 
village or 
town in 
square miles. 

3 

OCIOOl^*OCO’«J<OOCO 

wcioc©(»^i|^co»boo 

Name of village or 
town/ward. 

2 

Ajra 

Alte Kasaba 

Gadhinglaj 

Hupari 

Ichalkaranji 

Jaysingpur 

Kagal 

Kapashi 

Vadgaon Kasaba .. 

Kodoli Kasaba 
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CHAPTER 8. Like other districts of the State, Kolhapur is essentially 
Peopled their ^ district of villages. There are altogether 967 inhabited places 
Culture. in the district of which 948 are villages (excluding uninhabited 
The People, villages and villages which form part of Municipal areas) and 
towns including the city of Kolhapur. Out of the total district 
population 18-5 per cent, live in the urban area and the 
remaining 81*5 per cent, live in the rural area. Of the 19 towns 
only one i.e., Kolhapur has a population of more than 
one lakh—-136,835. Kolhapur villages are villages of 
two classes walled and open. Some of the village walls are 
of burnt brick and mud and some are of stone and mud. 
Some old villages have stately gates and ruined fortifications. 
In most villages houses are not built in rows but are scattered 
all over the village site. KunbTs or husbandmen, Marathas, 
Jains and Lihgayats form the bulk of the population. Dhangars 
(shepherds) and other herdsmen live with their herds on the 
hills. On the out skirts of the villages are the quarters 
of Harijans such as Mahars, Mahgs, Cambhars and Dhors. 
In the following pages are described some of the customs and 
cultural traits of the two major community groups— 
Hindus and Muslims in the district, Hindus being 
further sub-divided into Vedic and non-Vedic, Jains and 
Lihgayats. The backward classes including the Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes, are dealt with in a separate 
section. 


Hovses and 
Housing. 


According to the 1951 census, there were 188,431 occupied 
houses in the district (67-42 per sq. mile), 147,780 in the rural 
area (51-21 per sq. mile), and 40,651 in the urban area 
(245-25 per sq. mile). The 188,431 occupied houses accom¬ 
modated 234,761 households'. This gave an average of 
1-25 households for each occupied house, 1-22 in the rural area 
and 1*34 in the urban area. 


Houses in cities have generally roofs of tiles, and so have 
a few, owned by well-to-do people, in some of the larger 
villages. Houses in rural areas in the rainy-west are generally 
thatched and in the dry east flat roofed. Town houses are 
generally built with burnt brick ; most rural houses are built 
of stone or sun-dried brick and mud, mortar-pointed mud, or 
mortar. Window and door frames, door panels, and window 
shutters are generally made of hdbhul^ mango, or jdmhhul, 
sometimes of umhar, and in the houses of the rich, of teak. 
Bamboo and teak rafters are largely used. 

The houses in the district may be arranged under 
two divisions, immovable and movable. The immovable houses 
may be divided into four classes. Those with tiled roofs and 
walls of fire-baked bricks or dressed black stone ; those with 
tiled roofs and walls of sun-bricks or mud and stones; those 


1 A house for census purposes meant “ a dwelling with a separate main entrance 
Thus more than one household might bo found in the same oonsus house. 
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with flat earth or tiled roofs and generally walls of unbumt 
brick; and those with thatched roofs and wattled or grass 
walls. The movable dwellings belong to wandering tribes 
who carry them with them. They are of two kinds small 
tents or pals either of coarse cotton or wool and small huts of 
bamboo or date matting. 

Mansions belonging to the old aristocracy and constructed in 
the old style are generally tv/o-storeyed (dumajlt) and are built 
round quadrangles with stone or burnt-brick walls, tiled 
roofs and verandas. They contain broad osarl (lobbies) for 
large dinner parties, an office room, three or more sleeping- 
rooms, rooms for keeping clothes and ornaments, a central 
storeroom, a kitchen and a god-room. In the rear of the house 
are a cattle-shed and a bathing-room. A privy is located in 
a distant corner either in front or behind according to 
convenience of the building. In the rear yard are flower and 
plantain trees with a tulas (holy basil) bush in a masonry 
pillar post. In the spacious yards ot some of the old mansions 
there used to be rooms for fifty to eighty servants and retainers. 
The fronts of most such houses were ornamented with carved 
wood, and on the front walls were drawn in gaudy colours 
pictures of gods, goddesses, heroes and wild beasts, with 
alternate bands of white and red to scare the cholera spirit. 
Some of them have an entrance door which is often spacious 
and imposing and furnished with a small room called devadi 
for guards or watchmen, and some had a pen in a yard in 
which was a cattle-shed and a stable for horses. Buildings 
like these were owmed mostly by indmddrs (holders O'f public 
grants) and jdgirddrs (land proprietors), now almost an extinct 
class. Several of them have been transformed into structures 
to suit modern conditions. 

In first class buildings of the new type there is a generous 
use of steel and cement, the storeys are often three, and open 
courtyards, where they exist, are comparatively small. In 
new areas developed under the town planning schemes, 
there are rows of small bungalows with small open spaces on 
all sides. 

The more modest houses are generally one-storeyed, with 
walls of fire-baked or unbaked bricks and tiled or flat floors; 
they contain three or four rooms. In towns they are more 
roomy and showy, and when held by shop-keepers and 
craftsmen the verandas are made into shops or work-rooms. 
In rural places the house consists of a front veranda and 
a central room, with three or four other rooms, one of which is 
always set apart for cooking. If there is a room in the veranda, 
the owner of the house makes it his office and place of business. 
As a rule, the central room is used for dining and worshipping 
the house gods. Houses of this class have generally a cattle- 
shed either in front or behind them. 
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CHAPTER 8 . Houses occupied by husbandmen in villages are one-storeyed 
Peoide^ their unbumt brick walls, flat earth or tiled or thatched roof 

Cvltme. and two rooms. They have also large cattle-sheds. Single- 
Housibs a»d roomed thatched huts with mud or mud-watitled reed millet 
Hovsnro cotton stalk walls, roofed by a bamboo frame covered with 

grass and pahs leaves are generally owned by poorer land¬ 
holders, field labourers and Harijans and are found chiefly in 
villages in the hilly parts of the district in the rainy-west. 
Houses having dhdbis or flat roofs are found in the dry-east. 

Food. The pattern of food broadly speaking is the same throughout 

the district, though there are minor variations in detail 
according to the dietary habits of particular sections of the 
community. The main dividing line is presented by the 
inclusion or non-inclusion of animal food in the diet. Brahmans, 
Jains and Lihgayats among Hindus are enjoined as communities 
not to partake of any kind of animal food (though 
nowadays in actual practice some individuals may not be 
found to be very scrupulous about the observance of the 
injunction). Other Hindu communities are not forbidden 
to take animal food though the use of beef is strictly avoided. 
Most of them, however, do not take animal food every day but 
do so only occasionally. 

The pastoral, artisan and agricultural classes in the district 
take three meals a day. Their every day fare consists of 
millet, rice, wheat on occasions, vegetables and fruits cut in 
pieces, split pulse, and dlan or jhunkd (gram flour boiled with 
cumin, coriander, chillies, salt, turmeric and onions) or chutney, 
a relish of chillies, salt, onions and garlic. Besides grain, 
pulse, fruits, spices, oils, curds and butter, they may sometimes 
eat eggs, meat and other flesh, but few can afford to do so 
oftener than on occasions of marriage and other family 
festivals and a few important holidays such as Dasard and 
Simgd. They sometimes vow to offer an animal to a deity, 
and after offering its life to the deity, eat its flesh. They 
generally have a light breakfast (nydhri) at home of hhdkri 
(bread of unleavened dough) with some vegetable relish or 
chutney, and about noon their wives take to the place of work 
their launch of hhdkn and vegetables, and either fish, flesh, 
or split pulse. At present it is more or less customary with 
rural population to have a cup of tea before or after breakfast. 

A supper of hhdkri or hhdt (cooked rice), milk or some liquid 
preparation of pulse, is eaten at about eight in the evening. 

The Kunbi’s ordinary food is judri bhdkar, (bread), 
vegetables, salt and chillies. In the western hills nachx).m is 
used instead of judri. Rice is eaten very sparingly on 
account of its high price. Kunbis to the west of Kolhapur are 
found of dmhxi (gruel), a preparation of fermented ndcdni flour 
and buttermilk. The same articles are generally eaten at 
midday and evening meals. In the ghdtmdthd (pleateaus), 
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neoDle eat rice, and in the de*h (plain) instead of nee they 
5se j»on both in the form of bread and kawa that is partially 
groimd cooked juan. Along with this they eat curry made 
of vegetables, a little flour and pounded chillies and spices. 


The staple food of well-to-do Kolhapur Marathas is poll or 
capdti (wheat cakes), bhdt (rice), varana (bailed split pulse), 
tup (ghee or clarified butter), bhdji (vegetables) and lonaci 
(pickles), murdmbd (jams, and condiments). Middle class 
families on ordinary days eat rice, millet bhdkn (bread), 
sdmbhdre (boiled liquid pulse seasoned with chillies, spices and 
salt), and pulse sauce. All eat flesh and fish. The well-to-do 
may eat mutton or fowl daily. Middle class families use them 
about once a week, while the poor use them only occasionally 
on Dasard and Simagd. At the houses of the well-to-do, the 
food is cooked and served generally by servants called 
sovalka'ns (clean men), and in middle and poor families the 
women cook and serve the food. Before dining orthodox 
Marathas are careful to bathe and put on a fresh-washed 
cotton waist cloth. The elderly men of the house lay sandal, 
flowers and sweetmeats before the house-god, water the sweet 
basil, bow to the sun, and sip a little water in which basil leaf 
has been dipped. Men of the family sit in a line on pats 
(low stools^) each with a fresh-scoured tdmbyd (metal water-pot) 
and a peld (cup) to his right, and a metal or a leaf plate before 
him with one or two vdtis (cups), for sauce and clarified 
butter. At home a Maratha generally eats with his shirt off : 
in company and on festive occasions he may dine without 
taking off any article of dress. 


The dress ensemble of the Hindus of Kolhapur district, who 
could be included in the general category of Maharastrians, is 
a blending of different items of dress shared in common with 
people all over India. The distinction of their dress lies not so 
much in the articles of wear as in the manner of wear. Apart 
from the dressware after European style, introduced through 
contact with British rulers for a considerable length of time and 
which is still in vogue among many educated urbanites, the 
following items of dress of the people may be said to have been 
indigenously evolved: Male lower garment:— Langofi, 
langota, Idnga, caddi, paned dhotar, coland, ijdr, tumdn, 
pyjama, suravdr, Male upper garment :— Uparni^ 6eld, sadardy 
pairan, bdrdbandt, bandi, kudate, kopan, dandki, kabjd, angara- 
khd, dagald, acakan, servant, 

Male head-dress : — Topi, pdgote, pagadx, munddse, rumdl, 
pataka^ sdphd. 

Female dress Colt, parakar, sddt, Ittgade, pdtal, idl, salu, 
paithani. 

Child dress : — Angadi^f galute, jhabale for the trunk and 
toparg, kuca4i, kunct for the head. 


CHAFrSR 3. 

Feojii# and 
Cdttmie. 

Food. 


Dbesis. 


^ Sotn« familieB firom the upper class have now-a-days taken to dining on tables. 

(c.n.v.) T-n Vf ft 
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CHAPTER 3. The labouring and agricultural classes are neat and clean in 
PeopleA^their seldom rich enough to indulge their taste for 

^CidtaTe. finery. The well-to-do are fond of gay clothes, the men wearing 
Debss. generally voluminous red and white turbans known as rumMs 
Maie-dress. potkds and women heavy coloured luga^xs (robes). The 

Kunbi rolls a loincloth (short dhoti) round his waist, covers 
his body with a waistcloth or a fcabjd (armless jacket) or 
a dan^ke (vest) and a sadard (shirt), and wears a turban on 
his head and a pditdn (sandal) on his feet. In cold and wet 
weather he throws a ghohgddi (coarse blanket) over his 
shoulders, or ties it in a hood and draws it over his head. 
Besides being worn as articles of dress, the blanket and waist- 
cloth are used as sleeping mats and for carrying clothes and 
garden stuff. 

The middle classes wear clothes of the same form as those 
worn by the rich but of cheaper quality. Indoors a well-to-do 
urbanite of an orthodox trend wears a dhotar, a pairana, or 
a half-shirt, and either leaves his feet bare or sometimes walks 
on khaddvas (wooden clogs). The dhoti (about 50 inches wide: 
and four or four and a half yards long) is generally worn in 
such a way that the left side portion is drawn up and 
tucked behind and the right side remainder is folded breadth¬ 
wise into a few pleats and tucked at the navel. It is customary 
for many people to fold the hind portion of the dhoti in pleats 
about three inches broad and tuck them behind tightly and 
flatly in a bunch. The front pleats are carefully smoothed and 
a few of them are taken up and tucked over the already 
tucked-up bunch at the navel. The well-to-do Maratha usually 
wears indoors a colnd, tjdr or tumdn. If he wears a waist-,, 
cloth it is short and the puckers in front and behind are few,^ 
the ends hanging and fluttering loose. 

While going out a gentleman puts on a shirt or a sadard over 
a muslin or knitted underwear, then sometimes a waistcoat 
(its use has now considerably dwindled) over it then an uparne 
(shoulder cloth); the use of this cloth has also considerably 
dwindled; a cap or a rumdl (headscarf) and on ceremonial 
occasion a sdpM or patfcd (silk or cotton headscarf) is his 
head-dress. Now-a-days many persons wear out of doors 
a “Nehru shirt” with or without a kahjd (waist-coat) and 
a “Gandhi cap”. Many men, particularly from among the 
educated, go out in a pair of trousers or pyjamds and a shirt, 
with a hat on or bare headed, and after carrying a walking 
stick. The wardrobe of the well-to-do young man may 
consist of all the items of the western-dress ensemble 
including the “bush shirt” and “bush coat” of recent origin. 
His outdoor dress varies between three types. (1) A pyjama 
and a long shirt of the “Nehru” type, or a pair of short-pant 
and a shirt, the two flaps of the shirt being allowed to hang 
loose on the shorts or being tucked inside them. (2) A pair 
of trousers in combination with a shirt or a half-shirt, 
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a bush-shirt or a bush-coat. The shirt is tucked underneath CHAFTBB 9 . 
the trousers and its sleeves may be rolled up in a band above peoptolmdtiitir 
the elbow. (3) A full western suit including trousers, shirt, Cvltiire. 
perhaps a waist-coat and a necktie. For ceremonial occasion Mie-dress 

he prefers to dress after Indian style in a iervdnl or acakan 
and a mrvdr. Among the urbanite young men it is now-a-days 
rare to find one wearing a dhotar which is in some evidence 
among the middle-aged. 

The woman’s dress is the full Mardthd sari (robe) and the femaie-Urese. 
short sleeved coK (bodice) reaching to the waist covering both 
the back and chest the ends being tied in front. The sari 
generally worn by elderly ladies is eight to nine yards in length 
and forty-five to fifty-two inches in width, and is known as 
luga4i in Marathi. The mode of wearing the sari favoured by 
ladies of the Brahmin and similar classes is with hind pleats 
tucked into the waist at the back-centre; Maratha ladies allow 
the sari from the waist down to hang straight like a skirt and 
draw its end which covers the bosom and back over the head. 

Saris of five to six yard length which are known as sddxs in 
Marathi are getting popular with the younger urbanites and are 
worn in golnesan (round mode of wear) fashion, over a founda¬ 
tion of parkar or ghdgrd (petticoat). They have discarded the 
old fashioned coK and taken to the use of brassiers, blouses, 
polkas, and jumpers. A reversion to new types of colis in the 
form of blouses with low-cut necks, close-fitting sleeves upto 
the elbow, and revealing the region about the lower ribs lor 
a space of one to three inches is noticed now-a-days. These 
changes, however, have not materially changed the general 
appearance of their dress. 

A baby, whether a boy or a girl, wears a cap known as topare Child-Dress, 
or kucadd or a kunci which is a cap and a frock together. For 
every day use of the baby angdis and jhablis (frocks) are sewn. 

When the baby grows three or four years old, round 
or folded caps for the head, sadara, pairana for the upper 
part and caddi, tumfin or colnd for the lower part are sewn for 
the use of boys; small gowns or jhagds and parakars (petti¬ 
coats) are sewn for girls. Girls of eight or ten, if they do not 
persist in the wear of frocks, parakars and cops (bodice), may 
start using a small robe or sddl without passing the end over 
her shoulder like a grown up woman. 

TfflSRE IS A . WIDE difference between ornaments used by the oktstarbisits. 
urban and the rural people as also by the rich and the poor. 

Sometimes a caste-wise differentiation in the wear of ornaments 
persists. Ornaments also differ in type as used by men and 
women and by boys and girls. Ladies in the urban areas go 

(G.C.P.) L-c Vf 768~8a 
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CHAPTER 3. in for light and delicate ornaments set in patterns of gold and 
People andCnlture. P^^^ious stones. Rich ladies in the villages wear mostly solid 
Ornambitts. ’ gold ornaments. Ornaments used for the feet are made of 
silver. Poorer village-folks, wear ornaments made of silver, 
copper, brass, and stone and glass beads. In the making of 
ornaments now-a-days, the tendency to replace gold, silver and 
precious stones with alloys like ‘ yellow metal artificial jewels 
and cultured pearls is on the increase. Due to enormous increase 
(over 400 per cent.) in the prices of precious metals like gold 
and silver since 1937, the use of these metals for the making 
of ornaments has considerably dwindled. 


Male ornamonts. It is no more a fashion now for men to wear ornaments 
extensively. However, a sahvkdr or sardf may be found wearing 
a pearl earring called bhikhdli, a gold wristlet known as poet and 
a gold necklace called goph or kanthd. A young man sometimes 
takes a fancy to wear round his neck a thin gold chain with 
a central locket. Persons wearing gold rings, called pavitraka, 
and angthis studded with pearls and precious stone (natural or 
artificial), are not rare. Buttons, links, studs, collar-pins, tie-pins, 
wrist watches made of precious metals and set with precious 
stones are often found in the wear of rich persons. Rdjkadyd, 
bhikhdli and caukadd of gold as ear ornaments, kade of silver 
for the wrist, karagotd of silver as a waist belt, are found in 
the wear of rustics. 


Fashions in female ornaments have undergone considerable 
change during the last fifty years, the general tendency being to¬ 
wards avoiding gold ornaments of heavy weight. The following 
is the list of ornaments in the wear of well-to-do ladies at 
present : — 


Female-OrnaraentB. Head ornaments of any sort are now generally out of fashion. 

However, some old types like mud, agraphul, ketkt-kevdd 
guldbdce phul, vent, rdkhadxy bindR-bijor, candrd^suvya, ndgor- 
gonde, and gonde^phxile (all made of gold) still persist to some 
extent. 


Ear ornaments.— Cauka4i and ku(j,e, preferably of pearls and 
of precious stones, are still in vogue. Earrings of various types 
are now getting into fashion. 


Neck ornaments.— Mangata-sutra of various types, the black 
beads being stringed together by different patterns of gold chain 
work, is now-a-days used as an ornament. Besides, necklaces 
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known as candrahdra, capaldhdra, j<mdhli-pota, tandlypota, CHAFTBR 3. 
hakulihdra, puspdhdra, pohehdra, mohanmdla, pu.t{ydci md|d, 
bormdla, kolhdpuri sdja, ekddnl san and vajratlka (all made of oekambuts. 
gold) and petyd, pota, laphphd, tanimm and pende, made of 
pearls, are in current use. 

Hand ornaments.— Kdnkane (bangles) of patterns known as 
diamond, ho^^lghdt, tinpailu, pancpailuy bilor, double-diamond, 

Calcutta pattern, Delhi pattern, Madras pattern and paflyd 
(wristlets) known as todlcyd, purndcyd, jdlicyd, pailucyd, 
phdsyacyd or minydcyd, all made of gold, are current. Costlier 
bangles studded with pearls, diamonds and precious stones are 
also in vogue among the rich families. 

Armlets or vdkyds of the types known as rudragdth, tulahandi, 
hatricya and modavakya are still in wear. 

Nose ornaments.-^Nath, muranl^ mugvata and phuU, camkl, 
made of pearls and studded with precious stones, are current. 

Child ornaments.— Bindalyd, managatyd, kadltode, vdle and child Oruamonts. 
cala, toradyd and sdkhll, hasalx, made either of gold or silver, are 
current. 

The influence of Western Education and the impact of modern customs. 
concepts about social equality and justice, individual freedom 
and the place of religion in life have brought about in the course 
of the last half a century remarkable changes in the customs, 
manners, beliefs and the general sense of values of Indian society. 

The pace of change has been further accelerated and its direction 
crystallized by the operation of the new economic forces which 
as a result of the introduction of mechanical power have revolu¬ 
tionized the methods of production, given rise to large concentra¬ 
tions of population in urban areas and by the very nature of the 
conditions of work created by them helped in cutting across that 
i social isolation which a caste system based purely on birth had 
; imposed in the rigidly separated innumerable communal groups 
I of which Indian society is made. As in every other sphere of life 
Iso also in social and religious matters, India has come out of 
?a more or less static spell which had slowed down its vitality 
i for a long duration and is at present passing through a period of 
striking transformation and transition. Examples of every phase 
of that evolutionary process, from the almost completely stagnent 
picture as presented by most of the backward classes and hill 
tribes to the stage of a degree of sophistication which attempts 
as complete a break from the past as possible are presented by 
the contemporary social panorama. The account given in the 
following pages has therefore to be related to the dynamics of 
transition, involving a little variation here and there in the com¬ 
pleteness of its applicability. The details that are narrated would 
lave as much a historical as a factual relevance and interest. 
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The MAJOR PART OF THE CUSTOMS OF THE HINDUS COHSist Of 

ritualistic practices related to various religious ceremonies known 
as sarhskdras (sacraments). These ceremonies which principally 
consist of purifying ntes are conducted under the directions, 
according to orthodox practice, of a Brahmin priest. Regarding 
the exact number of these sarhskdras there is a great divergence 
of views among the srafti writers. According to some, sixteen 
sarhskdras as they are nitya (usual) must be performed, and the 
rest twenty four as they are naimittika (special) ones are left to 
choice. They are observed by almost all castes above those that 
were traditionally considered to be the lowest. The chief of these 
customary rituals are those at birth, thread-girding, marriage, 
pregnancy and death. The garhhddhdna (girl-wife’s coming of 
age) ceremony, which used to be once performed separately and 
with great pomp as girls were than married at an early age, has 
now become a part of the marriage rite and receives scant 
attention. 

The PROSPECT of Child Birth is watched with anxiety and 
eagerness by the family and in her first pregnancy the young wife 
is treated with great care and tenderness both at her parent’s and 
at her husband’s. Her dohdle (longings), as they are believed to 
foreshadow and influence the characteristics and sex of the child, 
are fondly noticed and promptly satisfied by the family elders. 
She has to observe a number of taboos. Birthmarks and conge¬ 
nital defects in the child are often ascribed to the neglect of the 
dohdle (longings) and the non-observance of taboos. Because 
of her delicate condition she is considered particularly open to 
attacks of evil spirits and following the current folklore, she 
complies with a number of do’s and don’t. The grhyasutras 
prescribe for the benefit of the pregnant woman a number of 
observances of magico-religious nature and believers in the 
efficacy of vedic sarhskdras follow them to a varying extent. 

For her first confinement the young wife generally goes to her 
parent’s house. At the inception labour she takes to the lying 
in room which has been swept clean and kept warm, dim- 
lighted and free from draughC A midwife generally known to 
the family and engaged beforehand is called in and she attends 
the girl from then onwards for ten or more days. 

After delivery, the position of the woman is not changed for 
sometime. After a while the midwife ties the childs umbilical 
cord with a cotton thread, a few inches away from navel and 
severs it with a knife. She touches with ashes the spot where the 
navel cord was cut and rubs the mother and child with turmeric 
and oil, bathes them in hot water, and swatches the child in cloth 
bandages. The after-birth is put in an earthen pot with a pice, 
a little turmeric and redpowder and buried in a hole in the 
mother’s room. The mother is given butter and m 3 nTh pills, and 
the child is dosed with a few drops of castor oil and honey. 
Myrrh-incense is burnt and waved all over and the mother is 
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purified by burning Embelia Ribes, ova and balantiepa in the OHAFTER 3. 

room. She, with her child beside her, is laid on the cot under p^p^^Jculture. 

which a small fire of live coal is set. Near the door of the room pbbqkakot 

an earthen pot of cow’s urine is set with a nim branch floating andBirm. 

on it. That no evil spirit may come in with them, all visitors 

sprinkle a few drops of cow’s urine on their feet before entering 

the room. The hdlantina, the mother as she is called for some 

days after parturition, is on special diet such as fine rice, butter, 

pepper, and warm water for the first two d^s and may revert 

to the usual one on the third day. A lamp is kept burning during 

the night. Next morning, after rubbing them with turmeric and 

oi], both mother and child are bathed, the mother is purified 

with vi$esa (frank-incense), and the child is given a dose of 

caster oil. The mother takes some nim juice before meal. 

On the third and fourth days, beyond bathing the mother in 
hot water, no ceremony takes place. 

As a rule all rural communities are particular about 
the fifth or sixth day worship, as those days are 
believed to be full of danger to the new born child. 

They share the common belief that convulsive seizures and most 
other forms of disease are the work of spirits. They think that 
only by worshipping “ Mother Fifth ” and “ Sixth ” can the child 
be saved from the attacks of evil spirits which are said to hover 
about the lying-in-room lying in wait. Elderly matrons in the 
house take the utmost care to keep a light always burning in the 
lying-in-room ,day and night, especially from the fifth to the 
tenth day, and during that time never leave the mother alone in 
her room. On the fifth day a few friends and relations are asked 
to dine at the house. In the lying-in-room a betelnut, a sword^ 
or sickle are set on a low stool and so are flowers and sandal- 
paste in the name of Pdncavx (Mother-Fifth). The mother bows 
before the goddess with the child in her arms and prays Mother 
Fifth to save the child from the attacks of evil spirits. On the 
sixth day, a blank sheet of paper and a reed pen and ink are set 
on stool and Satvai or Mother Sixth is worshipped with the 
same details as Mother Fifth, and a few friends are feasted. The 
mother is held impure for ten days and no one except the mid¬ 
wife touches her. The family observes suher (ceremonial 
impurity) for the period. On the eleventh day, mother and child 
are given a purificatory bath, their clothes washed and the whole 
house is cleaned. The walls and the ground of the lying-in-room 
are smeared with a mixture of cowdung and water, the bathing 
place is washed and turmeric, red-powder, flowers and lighted 
lamp are laid near it. The midwife is presented with a luga<jle 
and bodice and money. The mother is cleansed from impurity 
by a sprinkle of tulasi water and men change their sacred threads. 


^The configuration varies according to the community. Marathas include 
a sword in the Panchavi worship. 
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People and Culture. 
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Thbead- 

GIRDING. 


Preparations. 


With the spread of education, the practice of sending women to 
nursing homes and lying in hospitals is becoming more and more 
popular and many of the old customs described above which used 
to be observed at home are not observed. The woman stays in 
the hospital for ten days, is looked after by qualified doctors 
and nurses and is generally discharged on the tenth or eleventh 
day. 

On the evening of the twelfth, women friends are asked to 
the house, musicians play, the child is cradled and the naming 
ceremony or harse is celebrated'. The karnavedh (piercing of 
the ear-lobes) ceremony may take place the same morning or may 
be postponed to the sixth or twelfth month. If a boy is subject 
to a vow, his right nostril is bored and a gold ring put into it. 

The caula or cuddkarma (the first cutting of the hair on the 
child’s head) ceremony has a place in the Hindu sarhskdras, 
but its observance is not now much in vogue except among the 
more backward people. 

The thread-girding ceremony or munja as it is popularly 
known is prescribed for all Hindus claiming a place in the first 
three varnas (caste groups). In essence it is a purificatory rite 
initiating a boy to hrahmacarydsrama (stage of student-hood). 

A kumdra (boy) usually undergoes the upanayana or mounji- 
handhana (thread-girding) at the age of eight or after, eighth, 
eleventh and twelfth years from birth being considered the 
proper time for the ceremony. The muhurtas (proper 
time) for thread-girding occur in the five months of Magha, 
Phalguna, Caitra, Vaisakha and Jyestha. In any one of these 
months the astrologer chooses a lucky day, paying special atten¬ 
tion to the month in which, the constellation under which, and 
the hour of the day at which, the boy was bom. 

Preparations begin a few days before the threadgirding day. 
Drummers and pipers to play at the ceremony are engaged. The 
house is cleaned and white washed. A booth is raised in front 
of the house, and its posts are ornamented with plantain trees, 
mango twigs and flowers. On the werstem side of the booth 
an altar known as bahule is raised facing east. Invitation letters 
marked with kunku are sent to friends and kinspeople. Of them 
the more intimate ones give by turns, a week or two prior to the 
lucky day of the ceremony congratulatory feasts called gaiagners 
or kelavans to the boy and his family. A day or two before the 
thread-girding, an ak§at (invitation processing) consisting of the 
boy’s parents and the family priest, first visit the local temple 
of Ganapati and pray to the god to be present at the ceremony 
with his two consorts Ilddhi and Siddhi; they then go to the 
houses of select relatives and friends to give them personal 
invitation. 


1 For the detailed description of the barse cermony see Poona District Gazetteer 
(1954) p. 85. 
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Early morning of the lucky day, musicians start playing on CHAPTER 8. 
the drum and pipe and one of the priests sets up the ghafika caltuw. 

(water-clock). Then starts ghand ceremony. Two musa]s (pestles) thread. 
are tied together with a new bodice cloth and a basket filled with gieding. 
wheat is set before the boy and his parents. Not less than five 
suvdsints (married women whose husbands are living) take the 
pestles in their hands, set them upright in the basket, and move 
them up and down as if to pound the wheat in the basket. They 
sign songs while music plays. A suvaMnl takes a handful of com 
and grinds it in a hand mill to the handle of which a bodice cloth 
is tied. 


Prior to the ceremony of upanayana proper, the usual propitia¬ 
tory rites are gone through with the same procedural details as 
before the performance of a auspicious sarhskdra. Ganapati or 
Ganesa and the Matrkas (Mothers) are worshipped, and 
punydhavdcana (the holy-day blessing) ceremony is performed. 

This is the time for near relations to give presents to the boy and 
his parents. After this, twenty-seven betelnuts representing the 
nandis (joy-bringing guardians) and six betelnuts representing 
the booth-guardians (mandapa-devatds) are placed in 
a winnowing fan. and worshipped with flowers and kunku. 

The winnowing fan is carried into the house and laid in the 

family god-room. Brahmanas, men and women, are fed and 

presented with money. Next the boy and his mother sit on two 

pats (low stools) and amidst song and music are bathed by a band 

of yoimg married women. Aratl (lighted lamps) is waved before 

them, and they go into the house. The ceremony of shaving the 

boy’s head, except some locks and the top knot follows. The 

women of the family then roll Iddus (sweet balls) and coins down 

the boy’s head into a handkerchief spread over his knees and they 

are given to the barber who retires with a present of a new 

turban or a kerchief, rice, betel and cocoanut. The boy is again Matrbhojana. 

bathed and taken to the dining hall. Boys called hatus, girt with 

the sacred thread but not married, are seated in a row and served 

with food. They eat, and the boy’s mother sitting in front of the 

boys and setting her son on her lap feeds him and herself eats 

from the same plate. This is called matrbhojana (the mother’s 

meal). It is the last time when the boy and his mother eat from 

the same plate. As soon as the mother’s meal is over the boy 

is taken to the barber who shaves all the locks that were left 

On his head except the top-knot. The boy is bathed and made 

ready for the upanayana ceremony. 


As the lucky moment draws near, the friends and kinspeople 
asked to the ceremony meet at the house and take their seats in 
the booth. The father sits on a pdt placed on the vedl with his 
face to the east, while the boy stands before him facing west, and 
the priests hold between them a curtain marked with a vermilion 
suoatifca (lucky cross). The boy’s sister stands behind the boy 
with a lighted lamp and a cocoanut in her hands. The priests 
recite the mangldstakas (lucky verses) and guests throw ak^tds 
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CHAPTER 3. (rice mixed with kunku) at the boy and his father. At the 
— proper mvhurta (lucky moment), the priests stop chanting, the 
musicians redouble their noise, the curtain is pulled to the north 
ozBDiKo. and the boy lays his head on his father’s feet. The father blesses 

Matrhhojana. him and seats him on his right. Pan, perfume and rosewater are 
distributed among the guests who then withdraw, usually receiv¬ 
ing a present of a cocoanut each. It is now getting customary 
for the guests to make some present to the hatu (boy) on this 
occasion. 

upanayana. The upanayana ritual now begins. The priest and other 
Brahmins throw ak§atd over the boy’s head and seat him on 
a pat to the father’s right. A sthandila (earthen altar) is traced 
in front of the father, blades of darbha (sacred grass) are spread 
over it and a homa (sacrificial fire) is kindled on it. The priest 
daubs a cotton string in oil and turmeric, ties it roimd the boy’s 
waist and gives him a langott (loin-cloth) to wear. He then rolls 
a yellow pancd (short waist-cloth) round his waist and a white 
one round his shoulders. Another cotton string daubed with 
oil and turmeric and a bit of deer skin passed into it, is hung 
on the left shoulder of lihe boy in the manner of a sacred thread. 
Offerings of djya (ghee), sesamum, and seven kinds of samidhds 
(sacred fuel sticks) are made to the sacrificial fire. The boy 
is made to pass between the sacrificial fire and his father, sip 
three dcamanas and repeat texts. He then goes back between 
the fire and his father and takes his seat. 

The kumdr (boy) now with folded hands approaches the 
dcdrya (preceptor-priest) and makes a request to initiate him 
into hrahmacarydsrama (stage of studenthood). The dcdrya 
grants his request, hands over to him a consecrated yajnopavita 
(sacred thread) and a danda (staff) of palas and gives him 
general instructions as to how to acquire knowledge. The 
dcdrya then takes the kumdr out to see the sun and makes him 
repeat a prayer to the sun. 

The principal sacrifice of the ceremony is then gone through. 
The dcdrya makes four offerings of samidhd (sacred fuel sticks) 
to the fire and then the kumar makes an offering of one samidha 
and then wipes off his face thrice with words purporting 
“ I anoint myself with lustre and may Agni and Indra bestow 
on me insight, offspring and vigour.”. The dcdrya concludes the 
sacrifice with the final oblations, and sprinkles sacred water 
over the head of the kumdr and towards all directions. The 
dcdpja and the kumdr both then stand and offer prayer to 
Yajnadevatd (sacrificial god). The kumdr bends his knees, 
embraces the teacher’s feet and requests him to recite the 
Gdyatn (sacred verse) and the dcdrya recites pada (syllable) by 
pada the Gdyatn verse and makes the kumdr repeat it syllable 
by syllable. The dcdrya then advises the student how to behave 
in his career of studentship, and tells him of the rules and 
observances to be followed by a hramhacdn (student). 
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Money presents are made to the priests, who then bless the 
“ student and the father. 

In the evening the bhikqava\a (begging procession consisting 
of relatives and friends) goes to the temple of Ganapati with 
music and fireworks etc. The boy who is attended by his priest 
bows before the god and the procession returns home. The 
boy is then seated near the altar, the priest sits near him, and 
places a rovall (bamboo basket) or a sup (winnowing fan) 
before him. The mother of the boy comes and stands before 
him near the altar. The boy says to her in Sanskrit, “ Bhavati 
bhik^dm dehi (Lady, give me alms) ”, and holds the bamboo 
basket before her. The mother blesses him and puts sweet 
balls, rice and coco-kemel into the basket. Other married 
women follow her example; the boy repeats the same words 
to each, and each presents him with sweet balls or money. The 
contents of the bamboo basket go to the priest who gives part 
of the sweetmeats to the boy and keeps the rest for nimself. 


CHAPTER 3. 

People and CnttuD 
Thbkad- 

OIBDIKO. 

I^eparations. 

Upanayana. 


The last rite of the upanayana ceremony is medhd-janana Medh^^janana, 
A small square earthen moimd is raised and a palos branch is 
planted in it. The kumdr pours water round the plant, prays 
Medhd, the goddess of mind, to give him knowledge and wealth. 


The upanayana ceremony often used to last for 
as many as four days in olden times. Now, however, 
it is generally only a one day affair. At the end as at 
beginning of the ceremony the “ betelnut Ganapati ” and the 
“ metal pot Varuna ” are invoked and then bowed out, and the 
back of the sup (winnowing fan) is beaten with a stick to show 
that the ceremony is over and that it is time for friends and 
kinsfolk to leave. The boy is now a bramhacdri (an unwed 
student) and from now on for some years should learn the 
vedas at the feet of his guru and completing his study, undergo 
the samdvartana (return) ceremony. But, according to the 
present custom the samdvartana or the so4a munja ceremony 
follows immediately or very soon after the upanayana, The 
boy discards the munj (triple sacred-grass waistcord) and his 
langofi (loincloth), puts on a silk-bordered waistcloth, a coat, 
a shoulder-cloth, a jari cap, and a pair of shoes, takes 
an umbrella, and sets out as if on a journey to Kashi (Benaras). 

The priest or the boy’s maternal uncle as may be the custom meets 
him on the way and promises to give him his daughter in 
marriage so that the boy may marry and become a grhastha 
(householder). 

According to Hindu philosophy, maniage is among the most mabbxagb. 
significant and most sacred obligations of human life. In the 
orthodox Hindu view, marriage is not a contract but a sacrament 
which is indissoluble; the union represented by marriage must 
be strictly confined to members of the same cAste and even the 
same sub-caste ; within the caste limitation, it must not take 
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€ll4yPTBR 3« place between members of the same gotra or something likt 
'coiflu oMCultuni “ enlarged family clan. There must be at least a minimum 
^Marbuo^* degree of astrological agreement, as detennined by the position 
of the stars, between the horoscopes of the would-be bride anr^ 
the bridegroom. Marriages must be solemnized only durin. 
particular months of the year and on particular days and I ^ 
particular hours which may be indicated to be auspicioun 
according to the horoscopes. Apart from these religious injunc- 
tions and inhibitions, there came to be built up over many 
generations, in connection with marriages, very elaborate social 
customs and practices Avhich became an integral and indispen¬ 
sable part of the whole ceremony. The celebrations lasted 
generally for a week and often longer. Such prolonged festi¬ 
vities were in keeping with, and probably the consequence of, 
the leisurely atmosphere of the spacious days before the advent 
of the industrial revolution when life did not present many 
complex problems. 

With the intellectual ferment and spirit of questioning 
generated by the emphasis on reason and scientific analysis in 
modern education, and in the context of the tremendous tempo 
and tensions of the industrial age, many of the old institutions 
as well as social customs and practices appeared to be both 
unfair and insipid and contrary to the new values which were 
taking the place of the old ones in the minds of the educated 
people. Public opinion gradually but unmistakably imderwent 
a change which was reflected in the new attitude to social reform 
and in the new social laws enacted by popular legislatures. 
Child marriage has been abolished. The justice and the desir¬ 
ability of incorporating a small degree of contractual content 
even in holy wedlock was recognized and divorce under certain 
extreme circumstances is now permitted, though actual dissolu¬ 
tions of marriages consequent on such permission are very 
infrequent. Freedom to marry outside the caste had been 
conceded by law long ago. But it is only recently that hostility 
to such marriages has lost its former agressiveness and unbear¬ 
able sting. Marriages of persons belonging to different sub¬ 
castes of the same caste have now become a routine affair. 
Marriages of persons belonging to different castes have eased to 
create much of a sensation or lead to social ostracism. Not that 
such intermarriages have become a common occurrence. They 
are still comparatively rare. But the critics’ angle of vision in 
regard to them has now more the substance of indifference and 
apathy rather than of bitter antagonism as in the past. Beyond 
rousing some curiosity and probably some inconsequentional 
criticism, they have ceased to produce, at least in urban areas, 
any grave repercussions to the detriment of the marrying 
couple or their relatives. 

The MARRIAGE CUSTOMS of the so-called higher and lower caste 
groups among Hindus do not differ in important details. In 
case of the former the service is conducted according to Vedic 
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and in the latter according to Paurdnic ritual. Following is CHAItBH S. 
a description of the usual ceremonies which obtain among 
so-called higher Hindu castes in general and among Marathas in Svsiaob. 
particular. 

According to the orthodox way of life, rules of endogamy Biarriage rules, 
prohibit marriage outside the varna or jdti (caste or sub-caste); 
rules of exogamy prohibit marriage between sapindas, sagotras 
and mpravaras. Brahmins claim gotras and pravaras and abide 
by gotra and pravara exogamy. Marathas (ossal) claim hull 
(stock) or devak (marriage guardians) as well as gotras, but 
among them sameness of gotra is not necessarily a bar to 
marriage, the chief restrictions in this respect being sameness 
of kuli and devak. Many non-Brahmin communities have hull, 
devak and surnames as exogamous divisions. The prohibited 
degrees of kindred for marriage beyond the agnates vary 
according to the custom of the community. As regards cross¬ 
cousin unions, except that of the brother's daughter with the 
sister’s son, which is tolerated or even preferred among many, 
other types are generally disallowed. Marriage with a wife’s 
sister is allowed and a brother may marry his brother’s wife’s 
sister. Polygamy, which was once allowed and practised, is 
now prohibited by law.^ 

Marriage settlements may be of five different types. In 
(1) sdlankrta kanydddna, the bride’s father, besides the orna¬ 
ments he gives to his daughter, stands all the marriage expenses, 
including those on journe3rs of both the sides. In (2) kanydddna 
the expenses of the bride’s father are much restricted. In the 
(3) varapaksa-vadhupaksa form, the parties bear their own 
expenses, stand each other’s mdnapdna (exchange of honorific 
gifts) and bridegroom’s party gives a rasabhoga (feast) to all 
villagers. In the (4) hundd form of marriage, the girl’s father 
pays a bridegroom-price to the boy’s father, while in the (5) deja, 
form the proposal of marriage comes from the boy’s father who 
has to pay a deja (bride-price) to the girl’s father. 

The marriage consists of the following ceremonies : — Marriage 

Ceremonies. 

Mdgam (proposal).—Among the poor and backward communi- Magani, 
ties it is customary for the boy’s father or a near relation to 
initiate the marriage negotiations while, in the case of the well- 
to-do they are usually initiated by the girl’s party. If there be 
no objections on the count of marriage rules, the two fathers 

^ Social usage in rdation to these marriage rules is being considerably 
afiFected by recent legal enactments, namely (1) the Child Marriage Restraint Act 
XIX of 1929, as amended by (Act 19 of 1938) which prohibits marriages of boys 
under 18 yeas of age, and girla under 14 years of age; (2) the Hindu Marriage 
Disabilities Removal Act (XXVIII of 1946), which v^dates marriages between 
parties (a) belonging to the same gotra or pravara or (b) belonging to different 
sub-division of the same caste; and now (3) the Hindu Marriage Act, 1955 
which abrogates and modifies all the past laws. 
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CHAPTER 8. consult an astrologer or the family priest over the compatibility 
PeopleludCulture. birth-stars of their wards. That dignitary favouring the 

Mabbiage. * proposed union, they discuss and come to a mutual understand¬ 
ing about the marriage terms. The auspicious day for a betro¬ 
thal is fixed and a betelnut is broken and distributed among 
the assembled as a token of the marriage settlement. 

Bakharpuda, Sdkharpudd or SdkarsdtK .—On the appointed day the boy’s 
father or a close relative of his, with kins-people and friends, 
visits the girl’s house to present her with a sddx or luga4e and 
bodice and an ornament befitting his means. Five suvasinis 
(unwindowed married women) mark the girl’s forehead with 
kunku, deck her with the ornaments and present the dress, 
and this marks the sdkharputju ceremony. The guests are 
treated to a dinner at which pwranpoli is served. 

Tiiu. fila.—few days later, the girl’s kins-people pay a visit to 

the boy’s for the {ila ceremony and present him with a pago^d 
or rumdl (turban), an uparne (shoulder-cloth) and a gold ring. 
The boy’s forehead is marked with a tild—^the auspicious sign— 
and the girl’s close relations are presented with “ turbans of 
honour These two ceremonies —sdkharpudd and tild— 
constitute the betrothal. 

Patrika Patrikd-pujona .—^The priests of the bride and the bride- 

pujana, groom write on separate pieces of paper the auspicious moments 
for the marriage and the turmeric rubbing, as well as the 
names of the bride and the bridegroom. Ganapatl is worshipped 
and the bride’s priest hands over the paper written by him to 
the bridegroom’s with a blessing, and vice versa. 

Akaat. Aksat .—^The family gods and the gods of the local place, 

generally Ganapatl and some goddess, are specifically invited to 
the marriage by placing a few rice grains before them and 
praying for their presence. With the well-to-do it is customary 
to take out a procession, with relatives and friends, and headed 
by drum-beaters, pipers etc. for giving forward invitation to the 
local god and goddess. 

Ghana. Ghdud .—^This ceremony is performed in the marriage pandals 

of both the bride and bridegroom. A turmeric root, some 
wheat, and a betel-nut are tied in a piece of new cloth to the 
handle of a jdti (grinding stone) by married imwidowed women. 
Next the women grind some wheat and turmeric by the hand- 
mill, singing songs. Two wooden pestles are then tied together 
with a piece of new cloth containing a turmeric root, a betelnut 
and a little wheat. Some wheat is put into a bamboo basket, 
and pounded with these pestles. The provisions for the 
marriage are supposed to be prepared after this ceremony has 
been performed, but in practice this rule is not scrupulously 
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Mabbiaos. 

HfOad 

a,nd> 

Tdavan. 


observed. The jate (grinding stone) used for this turmeric CHAPTER. 3. 
grinding must not be used again till the marriage ceremony andCultiir*. 

over. 

Ha\cLd and Telavaii : A party of sui>dsmxs (married 
unwidowed women) from the boy’s house go with music to the 
girl’s house taking turmeric paste, articles of dress, etc. The 
girl is sprinkled over with oil by a washer-woman, and then the 
woman selected for the turmeric rubbing rubs her with turmeric 
paste, and she is bathed. Next the girl is presented with a new 
yellow sd^ or luga^d and bodice and ornaments which she puts 
on. What remains of the turmeric paste and oil is taken with 
music to the bridegrooms*. The boy is rubbed with it by the 
same woman who rubbed the girl and he is bathed. A yellow 
dress is presented to him by the girl’s father, which he has to 
wear when he starts for the marriage. 

Mcndaporprati^thd and Devakapratisthd : On the marriage 
day or on the day previous a number of propitiatory rites are 
gone through both at the bride’s and the bridegroom's. They 
consist of — (1) GanapatUpujana, (2) Pwiyydhavdcana, (3) Ndndir 
srdddha and (4) Grhamakha. Of these, the grhamakha may be 
performed even after the marriage ceremony is over. 


Mandapii- 

pratistha 

and 

Devaka- 

pratistha. 


A spot in the marriage booth is cow-dunged and on the spot 
suvdsinls trace a rdngoU (quartz powder) square and inside 
arrange three pats (low wooden stools) in a line and cover them 
with rich velvet or red woollen carpet. The bride or bride¬ 
groom, and the parents of the party bathe, dress in rich clothes 
and seat themselves on the pdfs facing east. Next, if any 
sarhskdras (ceremonies) which ought to have been performed, 
performed on the boy or the girl but were not performed, they 
are made to undergo a praycticitta (penance). The father of the 
boy or the girl then says “ I am going to marry my son/daughter 
named — in order to be free from the debt to gods and ancestors, 
and to continue the performance of righteous deeds, and to 
propagate offspring fit to perform the deeds”. The ceremonies 
of Ganpatipujana (worship of Ganapatl), Punydkavdcana (holy- 
day blessing) and Ndndisrdddha are then performed. 

Veer : This ceremony is performed by only those Marathas 
in whose families one or more celebrated warriors have lost 
their lives on the battle-field. An elderly male member belong¬ 
ing to a fcfll different from that of the party to be married is made 
to take part of the veer (warrior). He is taken with music to 
the bank of river. The seven Apsards (water nymphs) are 
worshipped, and the Veer is also worshipped and presented with 
a dress. The Veer puts on the dress and holds a sword in his 
hand. He is then brought back to the house accompanied by 
jnusic. On his way back, red powder is constantly thrown on 
his body. At the entrance to the house, rice mixed with curds 


Vetr. 
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CHAPTER 3. and a cocoanut are waved near the person of the Veer, Next, 
PMiiieandcuitnre sword in his hand is taken and placed near the house-gods. 

^ * The Veer has to remain in the house till the end of the marriage 

ceremonies. 

Anusthan, Anusthdn. —In order that the marriage may pass off without 

any inauspicious occurrence, prayers in propitiation of Ganapati, 
the family deity, Mrtyunjaya and the ill-favoured stars of the 
party are held through the medium of priests. These prayers 
commence on the day of the installation of the devak and 
continue till the end of the marriage. Sometimes the prayers 
are offered before the commencement of the marriage. 

Vagdan, Vdgddn, —This ceremony takes place in the pandal at the 

girl’s house. The boy’s father accompanied by a party of men 
and women goes sometimes with music, to the girl’s house. 
After they are seated, the girl, dressed in rich clothes, is brought 
and seated on a pat. The boy’s father gives into her hand 
a cocoanut and a betel-leaf packet and says thrice to her father 
“ I shall accept your daughter in marriage for my son The 
girl’s father says thrice to him “ Accept Both of them then 
worship each other and the ceremony is over. 

Gadagner. Gddagner or Kelvan. —^This ceremony takes place, both at 
the boy’s and the girl’s house. It consists of offering cooked 
food to the family god and then feasting relations and friends. 
After dinner is over, the boy and the girl are presented with 
articles of dress by their respective family members and close 
friends. 

Varadhaua. Varadhdvd. —When the time for marriage draws nears, the 

bridegroom is dressed in the yellow dress presented to him by 
the girl’s father at the time of the halad (turmeric-rubbing) 
ceremony. His brow is decked with the hdHng (marriage 
coronet), his left cheek is touched with lamp-black, and he 
carries in his hand a dagger or poniyard with a lemon stuck on 
its point. He must not part with the dagger till the marriage 
is over. He then rides a horse or is seated in a car. Musicians 
walk in front, and behind them walk ail the men of the party, 
followed by the bridegroom. Behind the bridegroom walks his 
sister holding the sakundivd (lucky lamp) laid in a dish, and 
another woman follows her with a metal or earthen pot called 
senskard holding rice, betelnut and water, and covered with a 
mango branch and a cocoanut set on a heap of rice in a bamboo 
basket. Other ladies and women servants follow. The party halt 
at the place (generally a temple) fixed upon for performing the 
stmdntapujana (worship at the boundary). Then, the bride¬ 
groom’s brother or a male relative rides iJie groom’s horse and 
with music goes to the girl’s house to announce the bridegroom’s 
arrival. For acting this part he is called varadhdvd (groom’s 
messenger) and is treated to a dinner and presented with a turban 
by the girl’s father. Next, the varadhdvd goes back with the 
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girl’s party to where the boy has stopped. The boy is worshipped CHAPTER 3. 
by the girl’s father (stmdntapujana) and the combined party peopiclmdcmtiire. 
starts for the girl’s house for the marriage. On reaching the mabbiaob. 

bride’s house, one or two suvasinis pour water on the hoofs of the Varadham. 

horse on which the bridegroom has come. The bridegroom then 
dismounts and the priest throws (cumin seed) on the booth. 

The bride’s mother meets him at the entrance of the marriage 
booth with a dish holding two wheat flour lamps, waves small rice 
balls and wheat flour lamps round the bridegroom, throws 
the rice balls to one side and lays the wheat flour lamps 
at the bridegroom’s feet; another suvdsinl pours a dish full of 
water mixed with lime and turmeric on his feet. The bride¬ 
groom presents the woman with a sddi or lugadd and bodice, 
the bride’s father hands the bridegroom a cocoanut and leads 
him by the hand to a place prepared for him near the hahuld 
(altar). The guests are welcomed to their seats in the marriage 
hall where musical entertainments are kept in progress. The 
family priest is busy watching the time by his water-clock 
(ghatikdpdtra) and noting the approach of the auspicious 
moment for marriage. 

Gaurihdrapujd: In the meanwhile, a pata (rectangular stone amiriharpuja, 
slab) and a varavan^d (cylindrical shaped curry stone) 
are placed near the house gods, pictures of Gauri and Hara are 
drawn over the slab with turmeric powder and nearby a dish 
filled with rice grains is placed to represent Indranl. The girl 
bathes, puts on a new lugadi and bodice, worships the Gauri-har 
and Indranl, and sits there till the wedding time. 

Vivdha (marriage): Shortly before the lucky moment Vivaha. 
arrives, the girl’s father worships the paper on which the lucky 
moment for the marriage has been written. Next, two small 
heaps of rice grains are made near the marriage altar by the 
priest, and a cloth with a central cross mark is held betv/een the 
heaps. The bridegroom stands on one heap facing west and the 
bride is brought and made to stand on the other iieao facing 
east. A mixture of rice grains, jirS (cumin seed) and sugar is 
given into the hands of both. The maternal uncles of the bride 
and bridegroom stand behind them with naked swords' crossed 
over their heads. The priests stand on either side of the curtain 
and tell the pair to look at the lucky cross and pray to their 
family gods. The priests recite auspicious verses and throw 
rice (mixed with kunku) on both. One of the priests hands 
red rice to the guests, which they throw over the bride and the 
bridegroom at the end of each verse. When the auspicious 
moment arrives, the astrologer claps his hands, the Svhgi 
(hom-blower) blows his horn, guns are fired and musicians play. 

The priests draw aside the curtain and the bride and bridegroom 
throw a little of the mixture of the rice grains, etc., over each 
other’s heads. Next some mantras are repeated and they again 
throw rice over each other’s heads thrice or five times. 

' A custom peculiar to Harathas and communities who call themselves Kshtriyas, 

/a M A * .. vrr a 
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Mauriaov. 

Madhupark* 


Kanyadan, 


Vivahahoma 

and 

Saptapadi. 


Madhuparka : Next, the bride’s father and mother sit on 
two low wooden stools in front of the bridegroom face to face; 
the father washes the feet of the boy and the mother pours 
water over them. The father then worships the bridegioom 
and pours madhuparka (honey and curds mixed together) over 
his hands. The bridegroom throws to the four points of the 
compass a few drops of the madhuparka and also sips a little of 
it. If the girl's father has former sons-in-law, the madhuparka 
is performed first on them and then on the bridegroom. 

Kanyadan: Next, the hands of the bride and bridegroom are 
joined by the girPs father, a pot of bell metal is held under them 
by the priest and the girl’s mother pours water with some coins 
in it over their clasped hands. This completes the kanydddn 
(girl-giving). The bride’s father then presents the bridegroom 
with clothes, ornaments, yessels, etc. Next the priest sprinkles 
water over the couple, reciting mantras and the bride and bride¬ 
groom throw grains of rice over each other and put garlands 
round each other’s neck. Suvdsims on the girl’s side then seat 
the couple facing east and the girl is given a sdcjH or lugade, 
a bodice, an upper garment and a lucky necklace, all of which 
she puts on. The boy ties another lucky necklace lound her 
neck and puts ornaments on her person. Ganapati is wor¬ 
shipped and money is distributed to Brahmans by both parties. 
The priest then worships five betelnuts and ties them into the 
upper garments of the bride and bridegroom. These betelnuts 
are thus kept separate till the marriage is over. The hems of 
their garments are then tied into a knot by the priest, blessings 
are invoked upon them by elderly persons on both sides, and 
the couple worship Lak§ml, IndranI and Parvatl. 

The guests in the hall are presented with betelnut and betel- 
leaves, flowers and fragrant cotton sticks called phayas and 
take leave soon after the kanydddn is over. 

Vivahahoma and Saptapadi^ The vivahahoma (marriage 
sacrifice) is next perform^ on the hahulS (marriage altar). 
The altar is a square, the length of its sides being four, five, or 
seven times the span of the girl’s hand. Its height is one cubit 
from the ground. It has steps and over it is raised a small 
canopy. It is decorated with plantain trees, flowers, leaves, etc. 
The bride and bridegroom are seated on two pdfs set on the 
altar, the bride on the bridegroom’s left. The bride’s father 
stands near them, holding parched grains of rice, sesame seed, 
etc. The sacrificial fire is lit and fed with parched grains of 
rice, clarified butter, sesame seed, cotton sticks of pdlas (butea 
frondosa) or other samidhds (sacred wood) with an appropriate 
ritual. The bride’s brother squeezes the bridegroom’s ear and 
is* presented with a garment. The couple then leave their seats, 
walk seven times from right to the left round the sacred fire, 
and the saptapadi is over. 
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Kankans or marriage wristlets are then tied to the wrists of CHAPTER 8. 
the couple, the knot of the hems of their garments untied and 
they are shown the Dhruva (Pole Star). Next they bow before mabejaob. 
the family gods and the day’s proceedings are over. With the Viva/iahoma 
performance of the rites of jpanigrahana, going round the vivdha- sa^e^i. 
homa and saptapadi, the Hindu marriage is considered to be 
final and irrevocable. The concluding ceremony is vardt, the 
homeward return of the bridegroom with the bride in a proces¬ 
sion. Varat may take place the same night or a day or two 
after. Till then the bridegroom stays at the bride’s and is 
feasted and a number of popular ceremonies by way of 
marriage rejoicing follow. 

Arhhavan and Rukhavat : On the following morning women Ambavan 
from the boy’s house take ambavan (leavings of food, vegetables RxS^vat, 
and roots mixed in water which is generally given to cattle) “ 
to the girl’s house, and give it to the girl’s mother as a jest. 

Then women from the girl’s house take rukhavat or sweetmeats 
with music to the boy’s house. The rukhavat consists of two 
kinds of dishes, one for show and one for use. The show-dishes 
contain sugar-coated betelnuts and sweet balls as large as or 
larger than unhusked cocoanuts; the dishes for use are of 
ordinary size and are prepared with great care. The rukhavat 
is sometimes taken to the boy’s house at the time of his starting 
for the marriage. He is seated on a low stool set in a wheat 
square and the sweet dishes are arranged in rows about the 
stool. The bridegroom is presented with a turban, his brow is 
marked with vermilion to which grain is stuck, lights are waved 
about him by suvdsinis and he is told to help himself to the 
dishes. 

In the old days when boys and girls were married at a very 
young age, parents and other elders of the family derived 
considerable enjoyment by making the newly wedded bride and 
bridegroom pass through funny situations. With a considerable 
increase in the age of marriage of both boys and girls, the 
practice has almost completely disappeared. 

Sunmukhadarian: In the evening the boy’s mother per- Sunmulcka^ 
forms the ceremony of Sunmukhadarian (seeing the daughter-in- Trahan. 
law’s face). The bride’s mother accompanied by music and 
women friends, asks the bridegroom’s mother to her house, 
whereupon, accompanied by her own kinswomen and friends, 
the family priest and music, the bridegroom’s mother returns 
the call, taking bamboo baskets, sesame seed, gram balls, 
betelnuts, cocoanut kernels, dates, a luga^d or satjli, a bodice, 
ornaments, sweetmeats and fruit. At the girl’s the priest wor¬ 
ships the betel nut GanapatT and the waterpot Varuna, and the 
boy’s mother dresses the girl in the clothes she has brought and 
sweetens her mouth with sugar. 

(o.o.r.) L-o Vf 768—Off 
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Airani or Zal: It is a ceremony of presenting oirani to the 
boy’s mother by the girl’s father. A piece of cloth is spread in 
a big bamboo basket, and 16 dry dates, 18 cocoanut kernels, 
16 turmeric lamps (a big one surrounded by 15 smaller ones), 
16 betelnuts, cooked food, fruits, coins and 2 jars liilei with 
water with gold in them, arie set upon the cloth. This is called 
airani. The girl’s father worships, first the boy’s parents and 
his kinsfolk, and then Umdmaheswar who is supposed to be 
present in the airani. Next, he presents the airani to the boy’s 
mother by pouring water on her hand. 

The airani is then set on the heads of the nearest male and 
female relations of the boy and they are presented with articles 
of dress. When this is over, the girl is seated on the laps of the 
boy’s parents and of his relations and friends. On this day the 
girl’s parents have to fast till this ceremony is over. 

Vardt: After the airani is over, the bride and bridgroom 
go into the god-room, bow to the gods and to their parents, and 
start in procession for the boy’s house. On reaching there, 
an image of Laksmi made of wheat flour is worshipped, milk 
is offered to the goddess and the bridegroom’s mother first makes 
the boy and then the girl drink some of the milk. The girl is 
then given a new name, which is told to the party assembled. 
Sugar, betelnut, betel-leaves are distributed and the party 
disperses. Next the girl and the boy’s mother are ieived food 
on one plate from which they feed one another, and the 
ceremony ends. 

Devakotthdpana or the unshrining of the devak, is the closing 
rite of the marriage. It is performed on the 2nd, 4th, 5th 7th. 
8th or 10th day of marriage. The detaTs are the same as are 
observed in installing the devak. When it is over, the priest 
and other Brahmans are worshipped, feasted and presented 
with articles of dress and money. 

MarSthas and other non-Brahmin communities give two sorts 
of dinners to their marriage guests, gogli (sweet) and khattl 
(sour). The godi feast (a feast of sweet dishes without any flesh) 
is given before and the khattl (which chiefly consists of flesh 
dishes) after the devakotthdpana ceremony. 

Many of the ceremonies described above have either ceased 
to be performed or are performed in a very attenuated manner 
at the present time. During the last twenty-five or thirty years, 
conditions of life and thought have enormously changed. There 
has been a considerable spread of education and reorientation 
of values. The age of marriage of boys and girls has appreci¬ 
ably risen. The economy of the country has undergone 
a transformation, resulting in increased urbanization, over¬ 
crowding in cities and a much faster tempo of day to day 
working life. The old elaborate and leisurely ritual, whether 
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religious or social, connected with an event like a marriage is CHAFTER 8, 
found to have no relevance in the altered circumstances. 

Attempts have been made to rationalize and abridge the whole jubeiao*. 

ceremonial. What is described as the Vedic form of marriage Devakouhapana- 

has now come to be evolved and has become very common, 

particularly among the educated classes. It confines itself to 

religious rites which are absolutely essential according to the 

Hindu concept of Dharma to solemnize a marriage and does 

not take more than about an hour and a half to complete. Only 

very near relatives and close personal friends are invited to be 

present at the ceremony. The social part of the function is 

generally confined to the giving of a dinner or a reception to 

which is invited a wider circle of relatives and friends. More 

often than not the whole festivity is finished in a day. 

Hindus generally cremate their dead. When a person is on funbkal. 
the point of death, his son or his wife lays the dying man s head 
on his or her right knee and lets a few drops of water fall into 
his mouth. A small piece of gold may also be put into the dead 
mouth, and after an hour or two when friends and neighbours 
have come the dead body is bathed in water heated on a hearth 
set in front of the house. To carry the body a ladder-like bier 
is made ef two poles, six or seven feet long, with three or four 
small cross pieces. Two new earthem pots, a large one for 
water and a small one for fire, guldl (red powder), betel leaves 
and a cloth about seven and a half feet long are bought from the 
market or village cloth shop. Cowdung cakes and fire-wood are 
sent to the burning ground which is generally on the river 
bank.* Except the face the body is covered with a new waist- 
cloth and a cord is passed several times round the body to secure 
the cloth firmly. Betel leaves and gulal (red povrder) are 
sprinkled over it and a basil leaf is put in the mouth and some 
rice, a copper coin and the quarter of a cake are laid beside the 
body. Four kinsmen of the deceased bear the body and the son 
baths and walks in front carrying the fire pot on a triangular 
frame fastened to a sling. When they reach the burning ground 
they raise a pile of four layers of cowdung cakes. They then 
take off the waistcloth, cut the thread tied round the wrist and 
loosen the loincloth. The body is laid on the pyre ana is 
covered with other layers of cakes. When the mouth is being 
covered the son pours a little water into it. The son sets fire to 
the pyre, bathes, brings water in the large earthem pot, and 
stands at the head of the pyre. Another person comes and 
with a small stone makes a hole in the earthem pot. As the 
water spouts from the pot, the son goes five times round the 
pyre and at the end throws the pot on the ground at the head 
of the pyre and calls aloud, beating his mouth with the back of 
his hand. He then goes and sits among the other men wi^out 


*In several places the municipality makes arrangements to provide a hand-cart 
to carry the dead body and its use for that is not uncommon. 
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touching them. After a short time the sound made by the 
bursting of the skull is heard and the chief mourner and others, 
at least the four bearers, bathe. The stone with which the 
earthen pot was pierced is kept with great care somewhere in 
the burning place and the funeral party returns home. In the 
evening after the funeral, a lighted lamp is set on the spot 
where the deceased breathed his last. 

On the morning of the third day the son with some friends 
and relatives goes to the burning ground and from the spot 
where the body was burnt he takes the ashes except one bone 
which he puts aside and throws them into the nearest river. 
If he is rich, he gathers the bones from the ashes and after¬ 
wards takes them to a holy river. When the rdkhsdva4ar}e (ash¬ 
gathering) is over, the son and the other mourners buthe and 
return home. On the tenth day all the household bathe and 
wash their clothes in the river; and the son shaves his 
moustache and bathes. While a Brahman recites verses the son 
washes with cow-urine, the jiv-khadd (life-stone) and the bone 
he kept, prepares ten balls and three little banners made of 
ochre-coloured cloths, each tied to a stick. The Brahman is 
given some money, shoes, and in old days sometimes even 
a cow, presents which are supposed to help the deceased on his 
way to heaven. After preparing the offering balls the son sits 
at a distance so that crows may come and eat them. If a crow 
touches them soon after they have been laid out, the deceased 
is supposed to have died with no unfulfilled wish, if crows do 
not touch the balls, the son and his relations promise to fulfil 
the dead person’s wish, and when the promise is given the 
crows are believed to fall on the offering and eat it. After this 
is over, the son and the other mourners bathe and return home. 

On the eleventh day, the family which since the death is 
supposed to have been impure, is cleansed by using the five 
products (pancagavya) of the cow. On the twelfth day a highly 
complex ritual known as sapin^i srdddha is performed. By 
virtue of this ritual, the deceased who has been a prct (ghost) 
so far changes into pitr (father or guardian spirit) and unites 
with the mourners’ pitdmaha (grandfather) and prapitdmaha 
(great grandfather). On the thirteenth day the Srdddha is 
performed in the name of the dead and friends and kinsfolk are 
treated to a dinner. The anniversary of the death is kept by 
a Srdddha, when friends and relatives are asked to dine at the 
house. The deceased is remembered every year in mahdlaya^ 
pak§a, the dark half of Bhddrapada, on a day corresponding to 
the day of decease. 

It must be added that the rites described above are not 
strictly observed in every detail now a days by many people, 
particularly in the educated sections of the community. There 
is a distinct tendency to reduce the funeral ritual and to dispense 
with the Srdddha ceremony. 
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The religious life of the orthopox Hindu is mainly governed UHAFriR s. 
by the tradition of the caste-group to which one belongs, though 
the influence of even that tradition is tending to diminish 
appreciably with the spread of education. Of the several RiLioiouBBisuifs 
sections of Brahmans, Deshasthas and Konkanasthas are 
found in considerable number in Kolhapur. Deshasthas belong 
to two main classes. Rgvedis and Yajurvedis. 5gvedis are 
divided into Sfnartas and Vai^pavas, and Yajurvedis into 
followers of the Sukla (white) and of the Kf^n (black) 

Yajurved. MaJhyandins who are found in small numbers in 
all parts of Kolhapur are a sub-division of Yajurvedi Deshasthas 
and have two sections, Vajasaneyas and Kanvas. They are 
said to have got the name because while other Deshasthas 
performed their sandhyd (twilight worship) at sunrise they as 
a rule performed it at mid-day. Konkanasthas, who are next 
to Deshasthas in number are divided into Rgvedis, Asvalayans 
and Apastambas or Hiranyakesis. They belong to two idkhds 
(branches), Sakala and Taittiriya. The sutra (ritual) of the 
Sakala branch is th^t composed by the seer Asvalayana and that 
of the Taittiriya branch is that by the seer Hiranyakesi. As 
followers of Vedic observances these Brahmanas when they 
call themselves Apastambas or Rgvedis, it means their rites are 
regulated either by texts written by the sage Apastamha of 
Kr^na Yajurveda or by the next of Rgveda. 


Smartas are followers of Sapkaracarya, the apostle of the 
doctrine that the soul and the universe are one; and Vai§pavas 
who are mainly Bhagvatas, that is, followers of the Bhagavata 
Purana, hold the doctrine that the soul and the universe are 
distinct. Those Deshasthas who are Vai§pavas are known as 
Madhva Brahmans or followers of Madhvacarya (A.D. 1238 to 
1317) whose chief mission was to preach the reality and 
dependence of the universe composed of cit (souls) and ocit 
(matter) upon the Supreme Soul (parmdtmd) God Vi§pu, and 
amdbi bhakti (pure devotion) to Vispu is the means of eman¬ 
cipation for the souls from the whirlpool of births and deaths 
and of enjoying the highest bliss that is their own. Besides the 
allegiance they owe to the Vedas and dharmasutras and the 
faith they have in a particular religious sect, Brahmins 
worship a number of family gods and abide by some traditional 
beliefs. For instance, the family gods of Deshasthas are 
Ambabai of Kolhapur, Bap^hankarl of Badami, Durga, 
Gajanana, Jogeshwari, Jotiba of Vadi-Ratnagiri in Kolhapur 
district, Khaptjoba of Jejuri in Poona district, Rama, Siva and 
Vi§pu. They worship many local and boundary gods, and 
many believe in witchcraft and soothsaying and lucky and 
unluckly omens. MarathSs and MarStha-Kupbis who consti¬ 
tute a majority of the population worship all these gods and 
keep the usual fasts and festivals. Some aristocratic families 
of MarathSs (kulin) claim a K§atriya origin, wear a sacred 
thread and observe Vedic rituals. 
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In the religious practices of Hindus, devapujd i.e., worship 
plays a prominent part. Images of gods may be worshipped 
daily at home and in temples and on special festive occasions. 
In the house of a devout Hindu may be found a god-room or 
a specially assigned niche in the wall in which is kept a devhdrd 
(a handy shrine) or a courang (wooden stool) to accommodate 
small images of the family gods and goddesses and objects such 
as hdna-linga (representing Mahadeo), Sd]igrdma (representing 
Vi§nu); the Sankha (conch) and cakra (discus) metallic stone 
(representing Durga), crystal for sun-worship, red stone (repre¬ 
senting Ganeia) and pddvkds (foot-prints of Dutta the 
Preceptor). Tdks (small embossed images representing the dead 
ancestors) are often grouped with other god-images in the 
devhdrd by backward communities. 

Among the gods popularly worshipped in temples, the 
principal ones are Visnu under various names and in various 
avatdras (incarnations), Siva in his various forms, Durga, 
Ganesa and Sun. The worship of these deities is called 
pahcayatana puja which is often performed in different arrange¬ 
ments, the deity the worshipper wants to give prominence to 
being kept in the middle and the pahcayatana called after that 
deity. Of the temples dedicated to the ten avatdrds of Visnu 
those to Rama (with his consort Sita, three brothers and 
devotee Hanuman) and Ki:§na (with Radha) or K|:?na as a child 
(Balkrsna) are pretty frequent. VithobS or ViUhala with 
RukminI, his consort, is another popular god with temples 
at many places. Worship of Datta (the Hindu Trinity) and 
reading of gurucaritra (biography of Datta the Preceptor) is 
sometimes followed as a cult and Datta temples are often 
believed to have special spirit-scaring or exercising attributes. 

In the worship of Brahmanic images a highly systematised 
ritual of devapujd is followed which includes the sixteen 
upacdras (way of service) accompanied by appropriate mantras 
(text) adoring the deity. The sixteen upacdras so offered are : 
dvdhana (invocation) or svdgata (welcome), dsana (offering of 
the seat), pddya (water for washing the feet), arghya (water 
respectfully offered for washing the hands), dcamanlya (the 
water for sipping), sndna (bath to be effected with five materials 
called pancdmrta followed by pure water), vastra (clothing), 
yajnopavita (sacred thread), anulepana or gandhf* (unguent^ 
pu^a (flowers), dxpa (light), naivedya or upahdra (food), 
namaskdra (bow), pradak^ind (going round from left to the 
right as a mark of respect) and visarjana or udvdsana (cere¬ 
monial dismissal). Worship performed by non-Brahmin 
communities is comparatively much simple. On ordinary 
occasions, waving of on an incense stick and applying kuhku to 
the deity constitute the worship. One who wants to be more 
elaborate, places some flowers, tulsi or bilva leaves, and frag¬ 
ments of durvd grass on the idol, bums camphor, breaks 
a cocoanut, and waves ijicense stick and firati before it. This 
kind of worship is offered only on important holidays such as 
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NagapancamI, GauesacaturthI, etc. On minor holidays a cocoa- chapter 3. 
nut is broken and camphor is burnt before the local deity in “Tcultuw 
worship. If it is a special occasion a naivedya (food offering) kJuoiow 
is made at the time of worship. Only the dish prescribed for and fbaoticxs. 
the particular holiday or occasion is offered. It is placed on 
a small tray and placed before the god with a prayer, a flower 
placed on the god is thrown on it and then it is distributed 
among the members present. 


The religious faith of the Hindu agriculturists and labourers, 
i.e., the rural population in general, is a curious mixture of 
animism and tenets of Hindu religion. They cannot tell 
whether they are Smarts or Bhagvats. Many of them are VAra- 
karls. They worship all Brahmanic gods and goddesses, but their 
chief objects of worship are Bhairav, Bhavani, BhairobA, JakhAi, 
Janai, JokhAi, KalkAi, KhandobA, Marutl, MetisAi, MhasobA, 
MukAi, NavalAi, Phirangai, SatvAi, TukAi, VAghobA and VetAl. 
Bhairava who has two forms—KA}a Bhairava and BAJa 
Bhairava—is the usual village guardian, KAJa Bhairava is 
shown as a standing man with two hands, a damaru in his right 
hand and a trident in his left. He is encircled by a serpant. 
Bala Bhairava lives in an unhewn stone covered with iendUra 
(red-lead) mixed with oil. BhavAni (Parvatl), the wife of Siva, 
is known by many names such as Phirangai, Tukai, etc. She 
shares with Bhairava the honour of being a village guardian. 
BahirobA lives in an unhewn stone outside the village. JakhAi, 
Janai, Jokhai, Kalkai, MetisAi, Mukai and NavlAi are all local 
‘mothers* and according to the people’s belief are unkindly 
forms of BhavAnI, capable of doing much mischief with the 
help of their two attendants, Naikji and Birji. KhandobA, 
literally sword-father, guards the country as Bhairava guards 
the village. He drives away the evil which causes sickness. 
No class honours KhandobA so highly as RamoSis. MAruti, also 
called HanumAn, is a kindly god, the great saviour of those into 
whom evil spirits have entered. No village in the Deccan is 
without a Marutl, a rudely embossed monkey figure, sometimes 
within the village and sometimes without, but generaly near 
the gate. Mhasoba or Mhaskoba is perhaps the commonest and 
most widely feared of the local evil spirits. He lives in 
an unhewn stone coated with red-lead. Besides, to prevent 
his doing mischief, Mhasoba is worshipped by men who have 
a grudge to clear off or a wrong to avenge. They go to 
Mhasoba, name their enemy, and promise that if he ruins their 
enemy, they will give him a goat or a fowd. Satvai, or Mother 
Sixth, is the goddess of pregnant and lying-in women. VAghobA 
lives in an unhewn stone, and if he is cared for, he guards the 
village herds from the attacks of tigers. VetAJ is the leader of 
demons and evil spirits and also the patron of wrestlers and 
athletes. When a villager or one of his family is troubled by 
an evil spirit he tries to persuade VetAl with a promise of a goat 
Or a fowl to order the spirit to give up the troubling. 
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Hindus have several reugious holidays throughout the year, 
but all are not commonly kept. Almost in every month there 
occurs a sana (holiday), an utsava (festival), a jayanti (birth) 
day anniversary of a god, a saint, or a hero) a jatrd (fair). 
There are days for individual observances such as a vrat (vow) 
or a upavds (fast). These are mentioned in a pancanga (almanac) 
but in their observance a person is led by the tradition of his 
family, caste and the local usage. The following is a chrono¬ 
logical enumeration of the holidays in a year observed by differ¬ 
ent Hindu sections in the district. 


Oudy-padra, The first of Caitra is called Gudhl-pdcjtvd, it being the New 
Year Day according to 6alivahan 6aka (era) which is observed 
in the district. It is ushered in by house holders by setting up 
in front of their houses a gudhi —a bamboo pole capped with 
a small silver or brass pot and a new piece of cloth and a string 
of flowers hanging to it as a flag. To bathe early in the mcrning, 
eat a mixture of gu], gram and neem leaves, have a sumptuous 
meal at noon and in the evening, visit the leading temple and 
particularly in villages to hear the var^apha]a (year’s forecast) 
read by the village priest are the activities of the people for 
this day. 


Ram-Navamk The birthday anniversary of god Rama, the seventh incarna¬ 
tion of Vi§nu and the hero of the Rdmdyana is celebrated with 
birth festivity on the bright ninth of Caitra. That day people 
flock in holiday dress to Rama’s temple. Exactly at 12 noon the 
Haridds announces the birth of Sri Rama by tossing guldl (red 
powder) and the people join him. The idol of Rama is cradled. 
The ceremony closes with aratl, distribution of sunfhavadd and 
tlrthaprasdd and in the evening kirtuna and hhajana are held 
in praise of Rama. 


IIan\Lmana- 

Jayanti, 


On the full-moon day of Caitra exactly at sunrise an utsava 
is arranged in the temple of Hanumana to celebrate his birth. 


Qaiiri-Puja. In the month of Caitra, starting from the bright third and on 
a convenient day, Brahmin suvdsinis hold in their homes the 
ceremony of halad-kunku in honour of goddess Gauri. The idol 
is decked with flowers, and lights are set before it. Women 
neighbours and friends are invited and presented with halad- 
ku^ku, and wet gram and fruit are laid in their laps. TTiis 
is observed in most Brahmana houses, and women are seen busy 
during the whole month paying visits for this purpose to 
neighbours and relations. The bright third of VaiSfikha is the 
last day of the haladAcunku ceremony when the goddess Gauri 
is said to go to her maker (mother’s ftouse). 


Saaava-Jayantu On the Second lunar day of Vai^akha comes Basava^ayantt, 
a day of feast for Lingayats. 
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The third lunar day of this month which is known as Ak^Or- chapter 8. 
tftlyd is considered one of the luckiest days of the year and as p-ople and Culturo 
an auspicious beginning of field activities, cultivators do some 
spade work on the day. 

The full-moon day is celebrated as the birth-day of god 
Narasimha, the fourth incarnation of Vi§nu, by devotees of the 
deity. 

The full moon day of Jye§tha known as Va{a-pournimd is 
observed by married Brahmana women as a day of prayer that 
their husbands* lives may be prolonged. They observe a fast, 
worship the banyan tree and distribute vdyans (special offerings) 
to Branmans and Suvdsinls. 

The 11th day, both of the bright and the dark half of every Jlaha- 

month is known as ekadasi^ a day of prayer and fasting. The ekadasia, 

two occurring in the bright halves of Asadha and Kartik are 
considered to be very important; they mark the beginning and 
the end of cdturmds (four holy months) and are considered 
specially sacred and observed as fast and prayer days by a very 
large number of people. Followers of Varkari sect make it 
a point to be present at Pandharpur on those days. 

A number of fasts, feasts and festivals occur in the month of 
Sravana. On all the Mondays in this month, as they are 
sacred to god Siva, Sivahhaktas fast part-time and enjoy a feast 
in the evening. The Fridays which go by the name ot Sampad 
Sukravar (prosperous Friday) are observed by women with 
a worship of goddess Laxmi drawn on a small earthen pot. On 
every Tuesday in Sravana for five years after marriage the 
wife worships Manga]dgaun or the goddess of luck. 

The bright fifth of Sravana is observed as Ndgapancami day by Naga- 
Hindus when in many a house a clay ndga (cobra) is worshipped Pancam** 
and a feast enjoyed. In villages activities like digging and 
ploughing which are believed to hurt snakes are completely 
suspended and the day is spent in festival gatherings of sports 
and games. In the afternoon women dressed in their best, dance 
round in a ring, keeping time to a song which they sing 
in chorus. 

On the full moon of Sravana comes Ndra\l-purnimd (Cocoanut Naraii- 

Day). In the evening after a hearty afternoon meal men and pumima. 

children go to the river side and to propitiate god Varuna 
(Uranus) the presiding deity of all waters and offer cocoanuts 
to the water course. Because of the auspicious position of the 
Sravarjia constellation that day, followers of Yajurveda and 
Atharavaveda in particular observe it as a day of updkarma or 
as popularly known of irdvarfi ceremony, when sacred fire is 
kindled and oblations are offered to it, pancagavya is sipped and 
the old sacred thread is discarded for a new one. This custom 
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CHAPTER 3. is however now tending to go out of vogue. The day is also 
—; known as Povatydci-purnimd (thread-hank full-moon). Kui;^bis 

others make a number of hanks of cotton thread of five 
skeins each and about three feet in circumference. They dip 
the hank in turmeric paste and throw one round the neck of 
each of the men and women in the family, and round every 
lamp-stand, cart and other farm implements. The dish for 
the day is sweet milk. 


Janmashtami. On dark eighth of Sravana comes Janmds^arm, a festival in 
honour of Srikrsna’s birthday. At places, people fast on the 
as^ami day, worship an idol of Srxkfsna at midnight and 
celebrate his birth with the distribution of sun^havadd. The 
next day is observed as a day of dahikdld or Gokul day. Youths 
and boys group themselves as cowherds and give a display of 
frenzied dances. 


Pithori AmavaMya. The no-moon day of Sravan known as Pithori Amavdsya 
is observed as a vrata by women, particularly mothers whose 
children do not live long. 


In villages this amavdsya (at places it is the full moon of 
A§a<Jha) is known as Pola or Bendar which is a gala festival for 
agricultural communities. That day they worship clay images 
of bullocks, and paint the horns of their cattle, especially of 
their bullocks, feed them on sweet dishes, and allow them to 
rest. In the evening they take out a procession of decorated 
bullocks from outside the village to its principal temple. 


Ganesa- On the bright fourth of Bhadrapada comes Ganesacaturthl 

oaturthu (Ganapati’s Fourth) when a painted clay figure of GanapatT 
specially bought for the day is worshipped and offerings of 
modaka, a dish of rice fiour balls stuffed with cocoa-kernel 
scrapings and gul, are made to the god. The image is kept 
in the house from one and half to ten, and very rarely even 
twenty-one, days as may be the custom with the family and 
then ceremonially immersed in a well, a pond or a river. 
A special feature of this worship is that in towns, apart from 
the function in the family, it is also celebrated on a community 
scale by public contribution and with the added attraction of 
religious and semi-social programmes held each day during 
the festival. 

Qauri. Cojoined with the Gane^a festival, on the third or fourth day 
after caturthx, women hold a feast for three days in honour of 
Parvati or Gauri, the mother of Ganesa. A brass or clay 
mukhavatd (face image) of the goddess is duly installed near 
the idol of Ganapatl, worshipped and then ceremonially 
dismissed on the third day. 
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On the third and the fifth lunar days of Bhadrapada come CHAPTER 3. 
Haritdlikd and R^i-pancami which are observed as days of fast peopielmd culture, 
particularly by Brahmana women. The first is kept by married Hanuu^aand 
women and young girls in honour of Haratalika (goddess RsiPanenami. 
Parvati) who successfully resisted her father’s wish to marry 
her to god Visnu and married god Siva whom she loved. The 
second is observed by elderly women in honour of 5§is (ancient 
Seer). That day they do not eat anything that is grown with the 
labour of cattle or any other animal, but eat only hand-grown 
fruits and vegetables. 

The dark half of Bhadrapada known as Pitrpaksa (the Spirit’s pUrpakaa. 
Fortnight) is held sacred to the spirits of ancestors. On the day 
of this fortnight wh.ch corresponds to the death day of the 
father, a sapinda srdddha is held. The ninth day, known as 
avidhavd-navami, is kept for rites in honour of unwidowed 
mothers ; and the fifteenth day known as Sarvapitn-amdvasyd 
is reserved for all ancestors whose worship may have been left 
out. 

The Navardtri festival begins from the first day of Asvina and Navraira 

lasts for ten days, the first nine being known as Navardtra (nine D^mra. 

nights) and the last as Dasard or tenth. An earthen jar filled 
with water with a cocoanut on the top is worshipped in honour 
of the goddess Ambabai. On the tenth they worship weapons 
and field tools; children worship their books. A function of 
Sarada Puja is arranged in schools and there is a feast in every 
house. In the afternoon villagers go in a procession as far as 
the gdnviiva (village boundary). Here the village headman 
worships the apta or iaml tree with the help of the village 
Brahmana, and on their return they interchange the fipta or 
5aml leaves or gold as they are called that day with their 
relatives and friends. 

The full-moon of Asvina known as Pdndau-full-moon is KojagWi Purnima. 
observed as a festival by agricultural communities. They spend 
the day from noon till evening in their fields. There they take 
with them one to five dishes such as cakes sugared milk, 
offer them in worship to a configuration of six stones represent¬ 
ing the five PSndavas and their mother Kunti and then enjoy 
the feast. On their way home they pluck some ears of the 
new crop, put them on the shrine of the family god or cooking 
them partake of the food as navdnna (new food). This full- 
moon is also known by some as Kojdgari PUrnimd, To celebrate 
it they take their supper in open moonlight or drink sugared 
milk in company. 

The Divali or Dtpavdll festival signifying “ a feast of lights ” i>ivaii 
starts from the 13th of the dark half of Aivina and lasts for five 
days. During the period each evening panatl lamps are lighted 
in all frontages of the house and every nook and comer inside 
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CHAPTER 8. has also a parmtl. The thirteenth known as Dhanatrayodasi is 
— spent in general house-cleaning and preparation of sweet dishas. 
^^imTFesfivar' Early morn.ng on the fourteenth all the house members take 
dbhyanga bath. The whole day is spent in merry-making and 
eating sweet dishes at home and at friends* and at night fireworks 
are let off. On the no-moon day there is again a feast and in the 
evening there is the worship of goddess Laxmi. Merchants and 
traders hold this Laxml-pujana (worship of Laxmi, the goddess 
of wealth) on a considerable scale and invite friends and patrons 
to the pujd and pan-supdri. The next day which is the first day 
of Kartika marks the beginning of the commercial year and is 
called BaVpratipadd after the demoruking Ball Wives wave 
dratis to their husbands and get presents. The last day of the 
festival is Bhdubeeja when sisters invite their brothers, feast 
them, wave an drati, and receive presents. 


Tuiasi Lagna. On the 12th lunar day of KArtika comes the festival of TM?as> 
lagna. The holy basil plant usually found enshrined on a pedes¬ 
tal in the back-yard is married that evening to an idol of Krrna. 
Parched rice (curmuras) and pieces of cocoa-kemal are distribut¬ 
ed. With the marriage of Tuiasi the Hindu marriage season 
opens and from that day agriculturists start partaking new 
tamarind, new avalas (phyllanthens emblica), and new sugar¬ 
cane. 


The bright fifteenth of Kartika known as Tripurupumimd or 
DeO‘divdli is held in honour of Siva*s victory over the demon 
Tripurasura and is celebrated that evening with the lighting 
of lamps in the niches of dlpamdls (lamp-pillars) in front of 
temples. 


Sahara The day the sun enters Makara (the zodiac sign of Capricor- 
anhrant, which as a solar incMent occurs on the 14th of January but 

on an uncertain ttthi (lunar date) in the month of Pausa is 
celebrated as Makara Sahkrdnt It is marked with a feast in the 
afternoon, and in the evening men and women dress in new 
clothes, visit friends and relatives and offer them tilagil\a or 
halva (sesame-sweet) as greetings of the season. 


The day previous to Swhkrdnta is called Bhopr on which 
a special dish called khtcadt (rice and moog pulse boiled toge*- 
ther, with a little salt and other condiments added) is offered to 
the gods and eaten. The next day of Sahkrdnta is known as 
Kmnkrdta. Among Brahmanas, for the first five years after 
her wedding a newly married girl celebrates the day with 
lutand (free distribution to suvdsinls of auspicious articled: this 
may also be on any day up to Rathasaptami, the seventh day 
of MSgha). 
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On the dark thirteenth ar fourteenth of Magha comes Mahd- CHAPTER 3. 
Sivardtra (Siva’s great night) which is observed by devotees pg^pielmdCiatnro 
of Siva with a fast and worship. The night is spent in singing ^ j^uha. 
devotional songs and the next morning after worshipping the Sivabatra. 
god all partake of a feast. 

The last festival of the year is Simagd or Holt. In villages Simoaor 

the advent of Simagd is eagerly awaited both by the young and 
the old. The main day of the feast is on the full-moon of 
Phalguna, but small boys start their holiday activi¬ 
ties from the second day of the bright fortnight. Festivities go 
on till the end of the bright fortnight. In the afternoon of the 
full-moon day after feasting on cakes, it is sometimes custo¬ 
mary for villagers to go into the bushlands and cut a long pole 
which is called the holi, and bring it in a procession to the 
village. The stump of the last years pole is dug out and the 
new pole is fixed in its place. A stone is worshipped at the bot¬ 
tom of the pole and fuel and cow-dung cakes, together wHh 
what remains of the last year’s pole, are piled in a heap and 
set on fire. The next day, known as dhulavada is pIso observ¬ 
ed as a holiday. There used to be a boisterous indulgence 
an exchange of mud flingmg and wayward pranks on that day. 

But that practice has now disaopeared from c ties and is fast 
disappearing also from rural areas. ’The dark fifth of Phalgun 
is observed as Ranga-Pancmt. Water, coloured with red 
colour is thrown at each other on that day. 


A number of forms of recreational activity such as games, ciambs and 
sports, and amusements are traditionally known to the people Receeations. 
and are in popular practice in the region for a long time. They M'lior Games, 
are mentioned below with a brief description of their distinc¬ 
tive characteristics. 

In the play activities of infancy and early childhood, toys 
predominate over games. Babies are fascinated by multi¬ 
coloured rattles {khulkhuld) and toys that make a variety of 
sounds—all Vinds of pipes, whistles, drums and tamborines. 

These are followed by their keen rival, the doll, and then come 
the ‘toys on wheels’. It ^*s not an uncommon sight to see 
a child tripping about the house with a pd'hqula-gddd. or run¬ 
ning about dragging behind him a toy-vehicle attached to 
a short string. 

Children of four to five vears of age play a few simple games 
taking part by turns. is the simole chase and tag 

game in which one of the children becomes a chaser and others 
run. The chase is simole vnth little or no dodging and the 
tagged player becomes the next chaser. Children love swing¬ 
ing and ihoke abend which is but a reversion to the days of 
their infancy when the cradle rocked them to sleep, holds 
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CHATTER 8. a pleasurable attraction to them. Golonfi (somersault) where- 

_ ‘^^*^** ground and swinging his legs 

qJies and ' and body backward lands supine facing the sky is a brave 
RaoBEi- performance enticing others to follow. 

TIONS. 

MinorGamofl. Games of the “imitative** or “make-believe** type, wherein 
various roles like that of a cartman, horse-driver, engine- 
driver, music-player, palanquin-bearer, etc. enacted with fide¬ 
lity to real life are a particular attraction of early childhood. 
They are games of the sort played with np set rules but with 
a good team spirit, every player having a part to perform. 
Ghodd-ghodd (horse) is played in several ways. Usually two 
children stand, one (driver) behind the other (horse) and both 
run forward, the driver holding the ‘horse* by its garment. 
Some times, a rope is passed from the back of the neck of the 
‘horse’, and the ‘driver* holds in one of his hands the two 
ends of the rope and carries a whip in the other. Another 
variety of this game consists of the ‘horse* moving on all 
fours with a ‘rider* on his back. Horse and rider is also 
played by only one child, the child (rider) holding a long stick 
(horse) between the two legs^ one of the ends resting on the 
ground behind and the other held on the hand. Pdlakhi (palan¬ 
quin) is usually played by three. The two stand facing each 
other, each gripping with his right hand his left elbow and 
with his left hand the right elbow of his friend opposite. In 
the arm-square so formed they carry the third who sits with 
his arms resting on the shoulders of the two. Ag^ddii (train) 
is just a queue of children, each holding the garment of the one 
in front of him. The engine-driver is at the head, at the tail is 
the guard, and in between are the ‘ wagons *. The guard whist¬ 
les and gives the s’gnal, the ‘wagons* get ready to move and 
the ‘ engine * speeds up. 

Doll-dressing and doll-marriage are a favourite pastime 
among girls. Bhatukall is the game of house-keeping often 
played enthusiastically by girls with secondary roles given to 
boys. Doll’s marriage may form a part of bhatukall or be 
played as a game by itself when planned on a grand scale. 
Gadyd-gadyd-bhingoryd is a game of whirls in which children 
go round and round themselves till the quaint sensation of 
giddiness sets in. 

A number of “ chase and tag *’ games are played by children 
between the ages of five and nine. Sankhalici Siva-^swi is 
a more complex game than the ordinary tag. In it as the chaser 
tags one player after another they all join him to form a chain 
and run together to chase others. Q^ppa-pdril is a tag game 
with the restriction that the chaser cannot touch a player who 
squats and the squatter cannot get up unless helnpd by some 
player who is on his feet. In Andhall-Koiimbir (blind man’s 
bluff) the blindfolded player tries to tag anyone that comes 
within his reach in the fixed playing area. Lapart^dv is the 
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game of hide and seek. The seeker stands facing a wall with 
his eyes closed while the others hide. After all the players have 
foimd a biding place they call out Cco-Coo-Ch-Coo. On this, 
the ‘seeker’ unfolds his eyes and starts searching the hidden 
players who rush to the spot and touch an object previously 
agreed on before the ‘seeker’ touches them. In L/na-C/na- 
Sdvali the playing area consists of an open sunlit place with 
spots of shaded places scattered all over. The chaser stands in 
sun light and he can only tag the other players when they are 
not under some shade. In Sdt-Talyd, the chaser faces a player 
from the group while others stand near the latter, ready to run 
away. The facing player gives the chaser seven claps, the last 
being the signal to run. The players run, followed by the 
chaser who tries to tag one of them. 

In all “ chase and tag ” games the player who is tagged 
becomes the chaser and the game starts afresh. 

Games of gotyd (marbles), bhorhrd (top), and patanga (kite) 
have a great attraction for boys between the ages of six and 
sixteen and are played with competitive zest. For hitting 
a marble usually the spring action of the drawn up middle 
finger is used. Each instance of correct aiming adds to the 
delight of the played and gives an impetus to the other to 
compete. For “spinning the top”, the top is twirled with 
a long string, one end of which is held between the middle and 
the ring finger. The top is held between the thumb and the 
index finger and whipped on the ground so as to land spinning 
on its spike. Once a mastery over the ‘ spin ’ is acquired more 
skilful top-games are contested. 

Days round about the festival of Sankrdnt is the season for 
kite-flying. Hoisting up a kite is as good as a challenge to any¬ 
body to have a “kite-fight”. Each boy so handles his kite as 
to cut off the thread of his opponent. For these fights a special 
thread (mdnjyd) treated with powdered glass and gum is used. 

A number of team-games are played strenuously and boiste¬ 
rously in later childhood and adolescence. 

Bada-badi or Rapd-rapi : A soft ball either of rags or rubber 
is tossed up in air for all to catch and the player who succeeds 
tries to hit with the ball any other player who tries to dodge. 
The game can continue indefinitely. 

Gwp-cup-tobd : Players sit in circle facing in and one of them 
runs outside the circle with a tobd a well-knotted piece of cloth, 
which he quietly and swiftly puts behind one of tne players. 
If the player is alert he immediately picks up the tobd and 
chases the player who dropped it behind him. The latter to 
avoid being hit by the tobd by the chaser must reach the vacant 
place quickly. 
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Girl Games. 


If the seated player fails to detect the toba put behind him, 
the chaser completing the round picks up the toba and with 
it beats and chases the ‘dullard’ till he takes one round and 
resumes his seat. 

Vdgha Bakari : One of the players is made the tiger 
{vdgha), another the shepherd (dhanagar) and the rest are 
lambs (hakan). They line up tehind the shepherd, each hold¬ 
ing the one in front by the waist. The shepherd handles 
a knotted piece of cloth for the protection of his lambs, and in 
spite of all the beating he gets the tiger makes repeated 
efforts till he captures all the lambs. 

Surapdramht : The game is popularly played by cowherds. 
From a circle drawn on the ground unefer a tree a player 
throws away a stick as distant as he could. By the time the 
‘ thief ’ runs for the stick and restores it in the circle all climb 
the tree. The game lies in the players from the tree jumping 
from or climbing down the tree and touching the stick before 
they are tagged by the thief. The one who is tagged becomes 
the next * thief Kuraghodi : Of the two teams of equal 
member of boys one acts as ‘ horses * and the other as ‘ riders 
The leader horse bends before a wall for support and others 
bend and file behind him each holding the one in front by the 
waist. The riders one by one take a start, run, jump and ride 
a horse. The leader-rider closes with one hand the eyes of his 
horse and asks to tell the number of fingers of the other hand 
held before him. If the horse tells the correct number all the 
riders get down and the teams exchanging their parts the 
game is resumed. 

The difference between the play interests of girls and boys, 
though sometimes exaggerated in popular opinion, cannot be 
overlooked. Girls generally prefer amusements like doll¬ 
dressing and are greatly interested in dancing, skipping and 
singing. Boys, on the other hand love to play strenuous games 
involving muscular dexterity"^ and skill. Following are some 
noteworthy games played by girls. 

Sdgar~gote : This is a sedentary game played by girls. 
Big round seeds (gajage), pebbles, or shreds of pottery serve 
as ready material. Five to any convenient odd number of 
these are thrown up into the air and an effort is made by the 
player to catch as many as possible with the palms turned 
backward. These are again hurled up into the air and caught 
in both the palms facing upwards. Thus each player goes on 
playing till she exhausts all the pebbles. In a more complex 
form of the game the player throws all the pebbles on the 
ground, picks one of these, tosses it up in the air and before 
hopping it again, picks up one, two, and sometimes a large 
number of pebbles all at once. 
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The tag-game of chappa-parti and khdmb--khdrnbolyd, a game CHAPTER 3. 
of dodges are more popular with girls than boys. Same could culture, 

be said of Sidl (ladder) a game of * hop scotch ’ in which the qambs and 
player, hopping on one foot, pushes with it a piece of flat stone ^otsations. 
over a pattern of lines marked on the ground. games. 


Phugadyd is a typically indigenous game usually played 
by girls in pairs. Two girls stand facing each other, 
keep their feet together with a distance of two or three inches 
between the toes, cross arms, keep them straight and hold each 
other’s hands, balance the body backward, and each time, 
stepping the right foot a few inches to the right and sliding the 
left along with it, start an anti-clockwise movement. As the 
footwork quickens, the movement gathers in tempo till the 
players get swung in a whirl. They sing jocular couplets and 
blow rhythmic breathing sounds with the mouth known as 
pakvd to keep time and add zest to the dance. 

There are various types of phugadis. In danda-phugadi the 
players hold each other by the danda (upper arm); in nakulyd 
they interlock their fingers in a hook grip. In basa-phugadi 
one player keeps moving with bent knees while the other is 
comparatively erect. Ekahdtdci-phugadl is played with only 
one hand engaged in the grip and the other resting on the hip. 
In lolaryi phugadx the players bend the legs and hold the great 
toes and then start rolling on the back and then sit. In bhui 
phugadx the dancers start with a full squatting position and 
arms resting on the knees, and then scrape the feet alternately 
in oblique kicks balancing the steps with backward and 
forward movements of the arms. 


Jhimmd, Kombadd, Pingd are phugadls of different kind. 

There are no whirling movements done in pairs, in a way 
they are callisthenic movements repeated with rhythm of songs 
and pakvd and acted in pairs and groups, they lead to a 
competitive zest. 

A number of major games, both of Western and Indian types, Major games, 
are played in Kolhapur. Characteristically they require no ela¬ 
borate equipment. Of the Indian major games, the well-known 
are : (1) hic-tu-tu, (2) kho-kho, (3) circle khodcho, (4) langadx, 

(5) dtyd^pd^yd, (6) uiti-dandu, and (7) lagoryd. These games 
when popularly played are played with regional variations. 
Standardised forms, however have been carried out by institu¬ 
tions like the Akhila Maharashtra Saririka Siksana Mah<}ala 
which are now widely adopted and strictly observed when the 
games are played in contested matches. 

Kolhapur is famous for its Tdlims and Akhd^ds which are Akhadasov 
old, indigenous institutions for the training of athletes, wrestlers ToUim, 
dnd gymnasts and generally for providing facilities for exercise 
and physical culture. A tSlim is usually managed by 

(a.o.p.) LO Vf 768—lOa 
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a committee of panCds or notables of the locality and their 
number varies from five to fifteen. Funds are raised by 
subscription from residents of the locality for the initial stage 
of construction and equipment of the tdlim and further for 
celebrations such as uruSf Garmpati festival or Satyandrdyan 
pujd, etc. A tdlim is conducted by one or two senior persons 
known as ustdds or masters who are much respected by their 
disciples. As trainer-gymnasts they train young people who 
come to the tdlim for exercise and for learning wrestling and 
other athletic arts. In villages, the Maruti temple usually 
serves the purpose of the gymnasium, but in towns a tdlim may 
have a building of its own. In its necessary paraphernalia 
could be included lathis, bothd^is, farigadgds, lezims, ddndpattds, 
malakhdmb, kareld, jod-jodis, hatte, heavy stone-balls and 
ndlis (stone wheels) and sometimes dumb-bells and modern 
weight-lifting apparatus. Every tdlim has a haudd (wrestling 
arena) and one or two deities, either a Maruti and/or a Pir. 
Sometimes a talim has an open ground attached to it. 

Tdlims usually aim at turning out good wrestlers. Wrestling 
matches are arranged between young and mature athletes of 
different tdlims in the city or with athletes from outside. The 
winner is usually awarded an amount in money. When such 
matches are arranged the wrestler is put on some special 
training and diet. In villages the yearly * challenge meeting ’ 
usually held on the day before Dasara is a great event. The 
winner gets a handsome prize—a bracelet, a turban or a waist- 
cloth. Similar wrestling bouts known as hagdmd is a regular 
feature at most fairs. 

The religious-minded Hindu, particularly if he has taken to 
saguna devotion (idol worship) attaches great religious merit 
to the uttering and hearing of and meditating upon the name 
of god or that of his favourite deity and attending different 
kinds of religious expositions known as purdrui, prdvacana, 
kathd or kirtana and bhajana delivered by professionals in 
a technique of their own. 

The professional readers and reciters of sacred books are 
known as purdnikas who are engaged sometimes by a rich 
householder or by a temple management to read purdna. These 
readings take place either in the afternoon, or at night from 
eight to twelve o’clock. They read usually from the Ramfiyana, 
Bhigavata Purina and the Mahabharata in Sanskrt and 
expound it in the regional language. Pravojcanas are learned 
religious discourses delivered by idstris well versed in the 
knowledge of Hindu scriptures. A pravacanakdr need not be 
a professional lecturer or purdnika. 

A ktrtana is a musical discourse in which God and religion 
are described and expounded in poetry and prose. A klrtana- 
kdra (performer of kirtana or preacher) is also known as 
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Haridds (servant of Hari or Vi§nu) or kathekan (expounder of 
Hari-katha). Of the nine stages of hhakti (devotion), kirtana is 
the second stage and the objective of a kirtanakdr is to express 
his love of God, sing His praise and at the same time lead the 
hearers to a life of faith and morality. 


GHAPTER 3. 
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Two schools of kirtana are generally fallowed at present, the 
Ndrada and the Vdrakari. In the Ndrada type, for the 
purvaranga (first part) the preacher chooses as his text 
a Sanskft verse from sacred books or a song of a poet-saint, 
makes out a philosophical theme of it and follows it up in 
uttararanga (second part) expounding the principle by 
an illustrative story. In the Vdrakari type, the distinction of 
purvaranga and uttaranga is npj; observed. The preacher 
quotes themes by way of reciting abhanga rhymes and songs of 
famous poet-saints, one after another and immediately 
expounds them with illustrative examples and commentary. 
Off and on he pauses and starts a hhajan in which his 
accompanists and even the audience joins. 


Bhajan is the chanting of religious songs in chorus. Almqst 
every village has a hhajana group, which consists of a leader- 
singer (buud), a mrdangi (drum-player), a harmonium player 
and several tdlakans (cymbal-players). The huvd who is 
equipped with vind (lute) and a ciplt (castanets) gives out the 
song, the mrdangi and the harmonium-player provide rhythm 
and tune and the tdlakaris pick up the refrain and vociferate it 
in chorus clicking their tdls in unison. 


A recreational fare similar to that of bhajana and kirtana is 
served by Gondhalls, a community of religious mendicants and 
hereditary worshippers of the goddess Ambabai in whose 
honour they sing and dance. Maratha Hindus, and even some 
Brahman families, after some joyful event in the family such 
as birth or marriage, usually hire Gondhalis to give a gondhal 
performance at night. A high wooden stool is set in the middle 
of ft room and a handful or two of wheat is laid on it. On the 
wheat is set a copper cup with betel leaves in it, and over the 
leaves, a half cocoa-kernel holding some rice, a betelnut, and 
a copper coin. Near the stool is set an image of the goddess 
Ambabai and a light lamp stand, the three or four dancers 
playing on the sambal (double drum), tunturjii (one-stringed 
hddle) zdnj (cymbal). One holds a divatl (lighted torch). The 
head dancer dresses in a long robe and garlands of cowrie 
shells and stands in front of others, lays sandal, flowers and 
^ivedya before the lighted torch and takes the torch up, dances 
with the torch in his hands for a time, sings, and at intervals 
makes a fool of the torch-bearer. Tlie dance lasts about 
an hour, and after waving an drati in front of the goddess le^d 
throwing copper and silver coins in the |date holding the- lamp 
thec dtett is over. 
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A popular recreational activity, is the Tamaid. It is an indi¬ 
genous species of folk entertainment which includes singing, 
dancing, dialogue, etc. Usually a Tamoia-party which is 
known as ban consists of about seven persons, the minimum 
number considered necessary being five. It includes artists of 
histrionic talent and of musical skill. There is one dancer, one 
drummer, a comedian and two others keeping time, one with 
a tuntune (a string instrument) and the other with a pair of 
small cymbals. In a bigger party there may be an additional 
dancer, and a drummer and some actors. Sometimes a tam¬ 
bourine-player is also included. A village may be proud of its 
tamd^d-party of amateurs. Besides, there are many tamdid- 
troupes of performers. The ndcyd (dancer) in amateur 
troupes is generally a boy dressed as a girl, while a fomale 
dancer and singer is the chief attraction in professional 
tamdsds. 

Tamdsds are usually performed at the annual fairs of local 
shrines where people congregate in great number and in gay 
mood as the harvesting season is just about to close. Tamdsd 
parties prefer villages to towns as they get better patronage in 
rural areas. Night is considered the proper time for the 
performance. 

As the participants enter, they make obeissance to the 
audience. A prayer in chorus is then offered. The general 
prayer, called dratt, is followed by a song in praise of Ganapatl 
known as gana. The item that follows the gana songs is known 
as gavalana in which the traditional Krsna-milk-maid theme is 
enacted with characteristic repartees between the boyhood 
friends of Krsna and gavalanas (milk-maids) headed by Radha. 
Lord Krsna’s dramatic appearance on the scene and at the end 
singing of some devotional gavalan songs by the maids to the 
accompaniment of appropriate gestures and movements. After 
gavalan comes ‘ the farce a fiumorous presentation of a story, 
the chief role being enacted by the comedian. The ‘farce* is 
followed by sangit bdH, an interesting item of ‘ dance and song' 
by the woman dancer. Ldvanis, zaga4ds and modem songs 
from the movies and other popular ones are sung and danced 
and members of the audience sometimes give small amounts to 
a particular singer for a song which has particularly pleased 
them. This extra collection earned by the dancer is known as 
daulat jddd. Then starts the vag or the dramatic presentation 
of a story. The story is often taken from the Purfinas or some 
historical incident. TamdSd troupes have now taktn to modern 
social themes and present them in the way of stage actors. The 
vag has an indefinite duration from one to three hours. 
Generally the songs sung during a vag are sung by all, iiTespec- 
tiVe of their roles. - The performance is brought to an end with 
the singing of a prayer. 
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In the census of 1951 Jains are returned as numbering 
58,124 (m, 30,006 ; 28,118) or 4*72 per cent, of the total popula¬ 

tion of the district, 39,033 (m 19,895; /. 19,138) in the rural 
area, and 19,091 (m. 10,111; /. 8,980) in the urban area. They 
are chiefly found in Kolhapur City and in Hatkanangale and 
Shirol sub-divisions. 

Jains take the name from being followers of the twenty-four 
Jainas (conquerors), the last two of whom were Parsvanatha 
and Mahavira who was also called Vardhamana. Parasnath or 
Parsvanatha, literally (though the conventional interpretation 
is different) the ndtha or lord who comes close or precedes 
the last Jina Vardhamana was, according to traditional sources, 
the son of king Asvasena by his wife Varna or Bama Devi of 
the race of Iksvaku. He was born at Banaras, was married to 
Prabhavati, the daughter of king Prasenaji (according to one 
tradition but remained celibate according to another), 
adopted an ascetic life at the age of thirty, and practised 
austerities for eighty days when he gained perfect wisdom. 
Once while engaged in devotion and meditation his enemy 
Kamatha caused a great rain to fall on him but he stood firm 
and undisturbed in all the troubles caused by Kamatha. The 
serpent Dharanidhara or the NIga king Dharana, however, 
shaded Parsvanatha's head with his hoods spread like 
an umbrella or chhatra, whence the place was called 
Ahichhatra or the snake-umbrella. Parsvanatha is said 
to have worn only one garment according to one tradition 
but practised nudity according to another. He had a number of 
followers of both sexes and died performing a fast at the age 
of 100 on the top of Sammet Shikhar in Nazaribagh in West Ben¬ 
gal. His death occurred 250 years before that of the last or 
twenty-fourth Jina Mahavira. Parsvanatha often gets the 
epithet in early literature * a lovable or genial personality ’. 
His pupils like Kesikumara lived at the time of Mahavira and 
had minor differences in dogmatic details though the basic 
religious ideology was fundamentally the same both for 
Paiiva and Mahavira. In fact, the parents of Mahavira be¬ 
longed to the fold of Parsva. Mahavira or Vardhamana, who 
was also of the Iksvaku race, was the son of Siddartha by 
Trisla and was born at Kundgrama or Kundapura, a suburb 
of Vai^all (modern Basarh) some 30 miles to the north of Patna 
in the district of Muzaffarpur. He is said to have 
married Yasoda and to have had by her a daughter named 
Priyadarsana who became the wife of Jamali, a nephew 
of Mahavira’s and one of his pupils who founded 
a separate sect. But another tradition reports that he 
remained a celibate. MahSvira’s father and mother died when 
he was twenty-eight and two years later he devoted himself to 
austerities which he continued for twelve and half years, nearly 
eleven of which were spent in different series of fasts. As 
a Digambara or sky-clad ascetic he went robeless and had no 
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vessel but his hand. At last the bonds o{ Karma were snap¬ 
ped like an old rope and he gained Kevala or absolute know¬ 
ledge or spiritual perfection and became an Arhat that is 
worthy Or Jina that is conqueror. He went from place to place 
and taught his doctrine. Of several eminent Brahman as who 
became converts and founded schools or ganas, the chief was 
Indrabhuti or Gautama who preached his doctrines at the 
cities of KaushambI and Rajgriha. Mahavira attaintd Nirvana 
at the age of seventy-two at Pava in Bihar in B. C. 527 accord¬ 
ing to the well attested traditional chronology. The two royal 
clans, Mallaki and Licchavi, celebrated the occasion by a lamp- 
festival which is annually observed as Diwali even to this day. 

The period in which Mahavira lived was undoubtedly an 
age of acute intellectual upheaval in the religious history of 
India ; and among his contemporaries there were such religious 
teachers as Kesa Kamahalin, Makkhali Gosala, Pakudha Kac- 
cayana, Parana Kassapa and Tathagata Buddha. Like Buddha, 
Mahavira was not required to go from teacher to teacher; but 
he accepted his hereditary creed of Farsva which was already 
well established and started preaching the same. Mahavira 
was connected with the royal families of Eastern India; his 
mode of living won respectful allegiance from high and dow ; 
and his metaphysics was based on common sense, realism and 
intellectual toleration. It is no wonder, therefore, that Maha- 
vTra left behind him not only a systematic religion and philoso¬ 
phy but also a well-knit social order of ascetics and lay follow¬ 
ers who earnestly followed and practised what he and his 
immediate disciples preached. 

Like Buddhists, Jainas reject the authority of the Vedas 
which they pronounce apochryphal and corrupt; they have 
their own scriptures called Parvas and Angas. As among Bud¬ 
dhists, confession is practised among Jainas. Great import¬ 
ance is attached to pilgrimage and the cdturmdsa that is four 
months from Asddha or July-August to Kdrtika or October- 
November in the year are given to intermittent fasting, the 
reading of sacred books, and meditation. They attach no reli¬ 
gious importance to caste. Jainas like Buddhists are of two 
classes, yatis or ascetics and srdvakas or hearers. The Jaina 
saihgha (congregation or community) has a four-fold division ; 
monks, nuns, laymen and lay women. Jainas, like Buddhists, 
admit no creator. According to them the world is eternal and 
they deny that any being could have been there as its creator. 
The Jina became perfect but he was J^ot perfect at first. He is 
not his creator, nor has he anything to do with worldly affairs. 
H? U the God in the sense th«t he is spiritually perfect, and as 
spQh he is an Ideal for the worldly people who are aspiring for 
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spiritual perfection. Jainas worship twenty-four TIrthahkaras* 
or lords, of whom Vrshabha was the first, Parsva die twenty- 
third and Mahavira the twenty-fourth. Their images have 
certain signs on the pedestal and have attendant deities on both 
sides. 
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On the whole Jainism is less opposed to Brahmanism than 
Buddhism is and admits, here and there, some of the Brahmanic 
deities, though it holds them inferior to their coviii or twenty- 
four Tirthankaras. 


The traces of Jainism in South India go back to as early 
as the second century before Christ if not still earlier. The 
ancient Jaina caves at Sittanmhasal and the migration of 
Bhadrabahu along with Chandragupta, to 6ravana Belgol are 
important landmarks in this connection. The early mediaeval 
royal dynasties of the South such as the Gangas, the Kadambas, 
the Calukyas and the Rashtrakuta kings extended their patro¬ 
nage to Jainism. Some Rashtrakuta kings of Manyakheta were 
zealous Jaina. Throughout the Deccan we come across Jaina 


* Jaina Tirthakaras 
Name. 

Rishabh or Adinatha 

Ajitanatha 

Sambhava 

Abhinandana 

Sumati 

Padmaprahha 

Suparsva 

Chandraprabha 

Pushpadanta 

Silmla 

Sreyansa 

Vasupujya 

Vimalanatha 

Ananthanatha 

Dharmanatha 

Santinatha 

Kunthunatha 

Aranatha 

Mallinatha 

Muni Suvrate 

Naminatha 

Neminatha 

Paravanatha 

Vardhamana or Mdhdvira 


and their Signs 

Sign. 

Bull. 

Elephant. 

Horse. 

Monkey. 

Curlew. 

Red Lotus. 

Lucky Crosss or Svastika. 
Moon (Crescent). 

Crocodile. 

Cruciform Symbol or SrivaUa. 
Rhinoceros. 

Buffalo. 

Boar. 

Falcon. 

Thunderbolt. 

Antelope. 

Goat. 

Nandyavarta or pleasl.ig jewel. 
Water Jar. 

Tortoise. 

Blue Lotus. 

Conch Shell. 

Cobra. 

Lion. 
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temples and statues of great architectural and artistic signific¬ 
ance. Among the monolithic images of Bahubali found at 
Belgol (Sravana Belgola), Kaskal (Karkal) and Venur (Venus 
or yenorX* the one at Belgol, erected by Camun<jaraya. the 
great general of Ganga Rachfunalla, in the last quarter of the 
10th century A.D. is a marvel of artistic execution and serenity 
of expression, apart from its being the earliest of the best 
specimen. The feudatories of the RashtrakCltas favoured 
Jainism in various places. Near about Kolhapur, the Rattas of 
Saundatti (District Belgaum), and their provincial governors 
were great patrons of Jainism in the 11th century A.D. A Jaina 
saint Munichandra wag not only a teacher bCit ^Iso a minister 
to Lak§mideva, Kartivirya’s son; and he was given the title 
of ‘ Acarya, the founder of Ratta-rajya \ Under the Silaharas 
of both Karad and Kolhapur, Jainism received great patronage. 
Kolhapur seems to have been a Jaina settlement even before 
the time of the 6ilaharas. It is once called Padmalaya or the 
abode of Padma or Padmavatl, the Jaina name for Lakpmi 
apparently from the temple of Mahalakshmi (the tutelary deity 
of Kolhapur rulers) which has since been used by Brahmans. 
During the time of the ^ilaharas (1050-12-0) Jainism was the 
prevailing religion in Kolhapuri and the country around. The 
great teacher Maghanandi seems to have been responsible for 
putting Jainism on a sound footing in this area. In Kolhapur 
itself there are some old temples which testify to the populari¬ 
ty and prosperity of the creed in the town. It gradually gave 
way to Sankaracarya, the founder of the Smartas (A.D. 
788-820). Ramanuja, the great Vaishnava (A.D. 1130) and 
Basava, the first of the Lingayatas (1150-1168). 

Jainas name their children after their Tirthankaras or wor¬ 
thies of the present, past and future ages, after the parents of 
the arhats, after the pious and great men, and sometimes 
after Brahmanic gods and local deities. Like Hindus, Jain 
parents sometimes give their children mean names to avert 
early death, as Kallappd. Front Kallu (K) stone Ka<Jappa from 
kad (K.) forest, Dhondu from dhondd (M.) and Daga^u from 
dagad (M.) stone. 


Kolhapur Jainas are divided into Upadhyas or priests, 
Pancamas who are generally traders, Caturthas who are 
generally husbandmen, Kasaras or copper dealers, and 
getavalas or cloth-sellers. With the spread of modern 
education these hereditary professions are getting changed. 
These classes eat together but do not inter-marry; ffiftely, 
however, some inter-marriages are taking place. Formerly the 
sect, it is reported, included barbers, washermen and many 
other castes that have now ceased to be Jainas. Properly 


* Castes and Tribes of Southern India, Edgar Thurston, Vol. 11, P. 422. 
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speaking, in certain areas, there is no separate priestly caste 
among the Jainas; the Upadhyas or priests are usually chosen 
from among the learned Pancamas or Caturthas subject to 
the recognition of their principal svamxs or head priests called 
Pattacarya Svainls. 


The sacred literature of Jainas is in a Prakrt dialect called 
MagadhI. They keep cattle but are not allowed to have pet 
birds in cages. As a community, Jainas are strict vegetarians 
and do not use animal food on pain of loss of caste. They filter 
the water that is used in drinking or cooking for fear of killing 
insect life. The pious Jaina takes his food before sunset in 
fear of destroying any animal life by eating in the dark. No 
pious Jaina tastes honey or drinks liquor, and monks and 
religious Jainas abstain from fresh vegetables. Men wear the 
waistcloth, jacket, coat, shouldercloth and often the Kanarese 
headscarf. Women wear the hair in a knot at the back of the 
head and dress in the full Maratha lugad§ with or without 
passing the skirt back between the feet, and a bodice with 
a back and short sleeves. Young widows may dress in the 
lugad§ and bodice and their hair is not shaven. Old widows 
generally dress in white and do not put on bodices. Strict 
Jainas object to tillage because of the loss of life which it 
cannot help causing. Still they do not carry their objection to 
the length of refusing to dine with Jaina husbandmen. Among 
Kolhapur Jainas the husbandmen are the largest and most 
important class, with a head priest or Bhattaraka of their own 
who lives at Nandi about eighteen miles east of Kolhapur and 
has also a matha in Kolhapur. Except some of the larger 
landholders who keep farm servants Jaina landholders with the 
help of their women do all parts of field work with their own 
hands. They are among hardest working husbandmen in the 
district, making use of every advantage of soil and situation. 
In large towns like Kolhapur and Miraj Jains are merchants, 
traders, and shopkeepers dealing chiefly in jewelery, cotton, 
cloth and grain. The traders or Panchamas have their Bhattaraka 
at Kolhfipur ; besides at Kolhapfir, he has a majha at Raibag and 
Belgium. Most Kasaras deal in bangles or deal in copper or 
brass metal, and others weave and press oil. To every Jaina 
temple one or more priests or Upadhyas are attached. They 
belong to the Chaturth or the Pancham division and are 
supported by the Jaina community, taking food offerings, cloth 
and money presents which are made to the gods and goddesses. 
Besides temple priests, every village which has a considerable 
number of Jamas has a hereditary village priest called grdmo- 
pddhya who conducts their ceremonies and is paid either in 
cash or in grain. These village priests, who are mamed and 
in whose families the office of priest is hereditary, are under 
a high priest called dharmddhikdri or religious head, a celibate 
or ascetic by whom they are appointed and who has power 
to tuyn but any priest who breaks religious rules or caste 
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Upfidhya who is subordinate to Bhattaraka. The village priest 
keeps a register of all marriages and thread-girdings in the 
villages; and the Bhattarakas whose headquarters are at 
Kolhapur and other places and whose authority extends over 
all Kolhapur Jainas, make a yearly circuit gathering contribu¬ 
tions, or send an agent to collect subscriptions from the 
persons named in the village priest’s list. The office of high 
priest is selective. The high priest chooses his successor from 
among his favourite disciples. Though the Bhattarakas are 
respected and well received whenever they go out, they seem to 
be losing strength as an institution , but in the post-mediaeval 
ages, their mathas did good work; they looked to the religious 
needs of society and contributed to its social solidarity; 
secondly, the learned heads of the mathoiS were great teachers 
and authors in some cases, and therefore the mathas were seats 
of learning; thirdly, they were looked upon as religious heads 
and as such the contemporary kings honoured them and 
entrusted them with the management of temples and their 
estates. Under the present changed circumstances, the strength 
of the matha institution has very much declined. Bhattarakas 
have hereditary titles ; Jinasena, that of the Chaturtha section ; 
Ijaksmisena, of the Panchama section ; Devendrakirti, of the 
Kasara section; and Visalakmti, of the Setavala section. The 
last two have their Mathas outside Kolhapur. 


In the early morning before he gets up, a pious Jain rests his 
right shoulder on the ground. He then sits facing the east 
and repeats verses in praise of Jinadev, the victorious and 
thereafter sets out for the temple to see the image of Tirtha- 
kara, say Parsvan,atha, avoiding as far as possible on his way 
the sight of man or beast. On returning home from the temple 
he bathes in warm water which he first purifies by reciting 
verses over it. When bath is finished he puts on a freshly 
washed cotton cloth, sits on a low wooden stool, and for about 
an hour says his morning prayer or Samayika. He lays 
sandal, flowers and sweetmeat before the house gods and then 
goes to the temple to worship the Jina, where the head ascetic 
or Svdmi reads the Jaina Purana, tells his beads, receives the 
holy water gandhodaka or tlrth in which the image has been 
bathed. On certain occasions he performs a fire worship and 
feeds the fire with cooked rice and clarified butter in the names 
of the popular dieitiies or VUvedevas. He usuSally lunches 
between eleven and one. If a stranger happens to visit the 
house at dinner time, he is welcomed and asked to dine. If the 
guest belongs to the same class as the houseowner they sit in 
the same row. As a rule he sups an hour at least before^ sun¬ 
set, recites his evening prayer, visits the temple and hears 
a Purana, especially in the four months of the rainy season, 
Women, as sqon as they rise, go to the temple to have a sight 
of the Jina, say PBrivanitha, return home and mind the house, 
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sweeping and cowdunging the kitchen and dining place. They CHAFFER 8. 

then bathe, dress in a freshly washed cotton luga^H and bodice, cmtiiia 

rub their brows and cheeks with vermilion and turmeric, again 

visit the temple, bow before the god, and throw over the head 

water which has been used in bathing the god. Household 

work like cooking, washing, grinding, fetching water etc. is 

done by them. They visit the Jaina temple listen to a Purana. 

These details depict conditions more in the rural than in the 
urban areas. The temple is really the religious as well as social 
tie for the community as a whole. 

The religion of Kolhapur Jainas may be treated under five Religion, 
heads; temple worship of the twenty-four Jinas and their 
attendant goddesses ; holy places and holy days; the worship 
of house-gods ; the worship of field guardians ; and irregular 
worship of evil disease-causing spirits. The chief Jaina 
doctrine is, that to take life is sin. Like Buddhists they believe 
that certain conduct has raised men above the gods. Twenty- 
four Jainas have gained perfection. To each of these a sign 
and attendant god and goddess have been allotted and these 
form the regular objects of Jaina temple worship. Jainas 
belong to two main sects the Svetdmhams or white-robed and 
Digambaras or sky-clad that is naked saint worshippers. These 
designations indicate that the ideal saints of the former wear 
white garments but those of the latter go about nude. The 
bulk of Kolhapur Jainas are of the Digambar section. Temple 
worship is the chief part of a Jaina’s religious duties. Their 
temples are called hastis or dwellings but can easily be made 
out from ordinary dwellings by their high plinths. The temple 
consists of an outer hall and a shrine. The walls of the outer 
hall are filled with niches of the different popular deities and 
attendant goddesses. In the shrine is an image generally of 
the twenty-third Tirthankara Parsvanatha, which in Kolhapur 
temples is generally naked (so far as Digambara temples are 
concerned). The images in most cases are of black polished 
stone, two feet to three feet high, either standing with the 
hands stretched down the sides or in the seated cross-legged 
position. The other images generally worshipped in this part 
are those of Adinatha, Neminetha and Candranatha. Temple 
worship is of four kinds; daily worship, eight-day or astdnhiki 
worship, wish filling or kalpa worship, and five-blessing or 
pancakalyant worship. In the daily temple worship the 
image of the saint is bathed by the temple ministrant in milk 
and on special days in the five nectars or pancdmrta: water, 
tree sap or vrkSa rasa that is sugar, plantains, clarified butter, 
milk and curds. The priest repeats sacred verses, sandal paste 
is laid on the image, and it is decked with flowers. 

Jainas perform the aitdnhikl or eight-days worship three 
times in a year from the bright eighth to the full-moon of 
A§d4ha or July-AugusL in Kdrtika or October-November and 
in Phalguna or February-March. Only the rich perform the 
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wish-filling or Kalpa worship as the worshipper has to give the 
priest whatever he asks, The pancakalydnl worship centres 
round the five auspicious occasions, namely conception, birth, 
renunciation, enlightenment and liberation, in the career of 
a Tirthankara. In certain details it resembles the Brahmanical 
sacrifice; of course, there is no place for any sort of animal 
destruction. According to the Jaina doctrine, bathing in holy 
places does not cleanse one from sin. Kolhapur Jainas make 
pilgrimages to Jaina holy places, Ujjyantagiri or Girnar in South 
Kathiawar sacred to Nemisvara or Neminatha, Pavapura near 
Rajagrha or Rajgir about fifty miles south of Patna sacred to 
Vardhamana Svami, Sammedagiri properly Sammet Shikhar 
or Parasnath hill in Hazaribagh in West Bengal sacred 
to Parsvanatha where are feet symbols or pddukds of the 
twenty-four Jaina arhats or worthies, and in the south, the 
monolithic image of Gomatesvara in Sravan Belgola in 
Mysore, and Mudabidri in South Kanara. They make pilgrim¬ 
ages to Banaras which they say is the birthplace of PSrsvanatha. 
The leading religious seats of Jainas are Delhi, Dinkanchi in 
Madras, Penangundi in the South and Kolhapur. Any poor 
Jaina may visit these places and is fed for any number of days, 
but on pain of loss of caste he must beg from no one who is 
not a Jaina. 


Jaina ascetics keep ten fasts in every lunar month, the 
fourth, the eighth, the eleventh, the fourteenth, the full-moon 
and no moon days. During the cdturmdsa, pious house-holders 
observe full or partial fasts on the 8th and 14th day of a fort¬ 
night. They keep most of the Brahmanic holidays and in addi¬ 
tion the week beginning from the lunar eighth of A§ddha or 
June-July, of Kdrtika or October-November, and of Phdlguna 
or February-March ; they hold a special feast on Sruta Paficmi 
May-June. Of the twenty-four minor gods and goddesses who 
attained on the twenty-four saints the chief are K^etrapala and 
Kalika or Jvalamalini and Padmavatl who have other counter¬ 
parts in Bhairava and Laksmi. 


Jainas pay special respect to SrutadevI who is represented by 
a sacred book resting on a brazen chair called sruta skandha or 
learning’s prop and in whose honour in all Jaina temples 
a festival is held on the bright fifth of Jyeitha or May-June; 
the Brahmanic counterpart of this deity is Sarasvati. To Uiese 
guardian goddesses and saints two beings are added, Bhugabali 
or Gk)mmata of Sravan Belgola in Mysore distinguished by the 
creepers twining round his arms and Nandisvara a small 
temple like a brass frame. Besides these, they worship a brass 
wheel of law or dharmacakra which is symbolic of religion, 
they also worship an image representing five classes of great 
deities or Parameithi, a verbal salutation to the whole of 
whom forms a pious Jaina’s daily prayer. Jainas think that 
their book and temple gods the Arhats or worthies, the Siddhas 
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or perfect beings, the Acdryas or preceptors, the Upddhyds or 
priests, and the Sddhus or saints are too austere and ascetic to 
take an interest in every-day life or to be worshipped as house 
guardians. Perhaps for this reason their house deities ere 
generally of a popular nature. 

As among Hindus, the house deities are kept in a separate 
room generally next to the cooking room in a devdrd or shrine 
of carved wood. The images are generally of metal three to 
four inches high. Among them is usually the mask or bust 
of some deceased female member of the family who has 
afflicted the family with sickness and to please her had her 
image placed and worshipped among the house-gods. Besides 
the usual Brahmanic or Lihgayata house deities, several 
families have a house image of Farsvanatha but the worship of 
Parsvanatha as a house image is not usual. As among other 
Hindus, the daily worship of the house-gods is simple, chiefly 
consisting in a hurried decking with flowers. On holidays the 
images are bathed in milk and flowers, sandal-paste, rice, 
burnt frankincense and camphor, and cooked food are laid 
before them. Women are not allowed to touch the house gods. 
During the absence of the men of the house the temple priest 
is asked to conduct the daily worship. Latterly, the custom of 
worshipping non-Jaina house deities appears to be diminishing. 
Another class of Jaina deities are the Kietrapdlos or field 
guardians, essentially the deities of agriculturists, »;he chief of 
whom are Bhairava and Brahmia. 

In theory Jains do not believe in spirits. In practice, however, 
such belief is not found to be uncommon, particularly among 
villagers. They believe in spirit-possession and call their 
family spirits pitrigal or fathers. Though they profess not to 
believe that infants are attacked by spirits they perform the 
ceremonies observed by Hindus in honour of Mothers F’ifth and 
Sixth which seem to form part of the early rites on which 
the customs of all Hindu sects are based. Besides the spirit 
attacks to which children are believed to be especially liable 
on the fifth and sixth days after birth, Jains believe that 
children are also liable to child-seizures or bdla grahas probably 
a form of convulsions, which Jaina women say is the work of 
spirits. Educated and religious Jains who object to the early 
or direct form of spirit action believe in the more refined 
dfSta or evil eye as a cause of sickness. According to the 
popular Jaina belief all eyes have not the blasting power of tlie 
evil eye. Care must be taken in cutting the child’s navel cord 
for if any of the blood enters its eyes their glance is sure to have 
a blasting or evil power. Jains do not believe that .1 woman in 
her monthly sickness is specially liable to spirit attacks. In 
their opinion a woman runs most risk of being possessed when 
she has just bathed and her colour is heightened by turmeric, 
when her hair is loose, and when she is gaily dressed and happens 
to go to a lonely well or river bank at noon or sunset. Boys 
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also are apt to be possessed when they are well dressed or fine- 
looking or when they are unusually smart and clever. Jains 
profess not to hold the belief that the dead first wife comes 
back and plagues the second wife. Still they feel great terror 
for Jakhlns that is the ghosts of women who die with unfulfilled 
wishes and who plague the living by attacking children with 
lingering diseases. When a child is wasting away Jaina 
parents make the Jakhin a vow that if the child recovers the 
Jakhln’s image shall be placed with their family gods. If the 
child begins to recover as soon as the vow is made the house 
people buy a silver or gold mask or taka of Jakhin, lay sandal- 
paste and flowers on and sweet-meats before it, and set it in 
the god-room with the other house-gods. Five married women, 
who are asked to dine at the house are presented e*ach with 
turmeric, vermilion, betel and wet gram, and a special offering 
or vdyan consisting of five wheat cakes stuffed with sugar 
clarified butter and molasses is made in the name of the dead 
woman who is believed to have turned Jakhin and possessed 
the child. The image is daily worshipped with the house gods 
with great reverence as it generally represents the mother or 
some near relation of the worshipper. However this Jakhin 
worship is now reported to be disappearing. 

Jains have no professional exorcists or charmers chiefly 
because their place is filled by priests. When sickne:>s is 
believed to be caused by spirit-possession the priest is consulted. 
He worships the goddess Padmavati or Lakshml and gives the 
sick holy water or tirtk in which the goddess^ feet have been 
washed. If the holy water fails to cure, the priest consults his 
book of omens or sakundvali, adds together certain figures in the 
book and divides the total by a certain figure in the book and 
divides the total by a certain figure in the tables of the book 
and by referring to the book finds what dead relation of the 
sick person the quotient stands for. If it is a woman 
she has become a Jakhin and should be worshipped along 
with the family gods, the priest then mutters a verse 
over a pinch of frankincense a^es or angdrd burnt before the 
gods and hands it to the sick to be rubbed on his brow. If the 
ash-rubbing and Jakhin worship fail to cure the sick, the priest 
prepares a paper or bhiirj or birch leaf called a yantra or 
device marked with mystic figures or letters and ties it in 
a silk cloth or puts it in a silk cloth or puts it in a small 
casket, —or tdlt, mutters verses over it, bums frankincense, and 
ties it round the possessed person’s arm or neck. If the amulet 
is of no avail the priest advises an anusthana or god-pleasing. 
The head of the house asks the priest to read a sacred book 
before the temple image of one of the saints or to repeat a text 
or mantra or sacred hymn or stotra some thousand times in 
honour of one of the saints. The priest is paid for his trouble, 
and when the sick is cured the god-pleasing ends with a feast 
to priests and friends. If even the god-pleasing fails, the sick, 
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if he is an orthodox Jaina, resigns himself to his fate or seeks CHAPTER 8. 
the aid of a physician. Exorcists are shunned by Jain men p^pi^'J^Culture 
because part of the exorcists’ cure is almost always the offering ^ jautas. 
of a goat or of a cock. When all remedies are of no avail Jains Beliefs, 
sometimes take the sick to a holy place called Tavnidhi fifteen 
miles south-west of Cikodi, and the sick or some relation on 
his behalf worships the spirit scaring Brahmanidhi until the 
patient is cured. Jains profess to have sacred pools, animals 
or trees that have a spirit-scarcing power. When an epidemic 
rages, a special worship of Jainadeva is performed. With 
a better acquaintahce of the basic principles of Jainism conse¬ 
quent upon the spread of education and reading of sacred works 
by the Sravakas themselves, and through the preachings of 
saints like Santisagara, these practices have become out of date 
and looked upon as almost irreligious excepting perhaps in out 
of the way villages. 


Of the sixteen sacraments or sanskars which are nearly the Sanskars. 
same as the sixteen Brahman sacraments, KolhSpur Jainas 
perform those of thread girding, marriage, puberty and death. 

Except that the texts are not Vedic the rites do not differ much 
from those performed by Brahmans. Their birth ceremonies 
are the same as those of Brahmans like whom on the fifth day 
they worship the goddess SatvST. Boys are girt with the sacred 
thread between eight and sixteen. A boy must not be girt 
until he is eight. If, for any reason, it suits the parents to hold 
the thread-girding before the boy is eight, they add to his age 
the nine months he passed in the womb. A Jaina astrologer 
names a lucky day for the thread-girding, a booth is raised 
before the house, and an earth altar or hahule a foot and a half 
square is built in the booth and plantain trees are set at comers. 

Pots are brought from the potter’s and piled in each comer of 
the altar and a yellow cotton thread is passed round their 
necks. Over the altar is a canopy and in front is a small 
entrance hung with evergreen. A day or two before the 
thread-girding, the invitation procession consisting of men and 
women of the boy’s house with music and friends stares from 
the, houses. They first go to the Jaina temple and the father 
Or some other relation with the family priest lays a cocoanut 
before the god, bows before him and asks him to perform the 
ceremony. Jains have no devak or family guardian worship. 

The boy and his parents go through the preliminary ceremonies 
as at a Brahman thread-girding. The boy’s head is shaved and 
he is bathed and rubbed with turmeric. The astrologer marks 
the lucky moment by means of his water-clock or ghatikd and 
as it draws near music plays and guns are fired. The priest 
recites the auspicious verses and throws red rice over the boy. 

The boy is seated on his father’s or if the father is dead on 
some other kinsman’s knee on a low stool. The knot of his 
hair is tied and he is girt with a sacred thread or janve and 
a string of kuia grass is tied round his waist. The priest 
(O.O.P.) L-c Vf 768—11 
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CHAPTER 8 . kindles the sacred fire, betel is served to the guests and money 
Sifts are distributed among priests and beggars. The boy has 
Paopie^cuitiire. Jaina houses. He stands at the door of 

each house and asks the mistress of the house to give him alms 
saying “ Oh lady, be pleased to give alms The alms usually 
consists of a waistcloth, rice or cash. Great merit is believed 
to be gained by giving alms to a newly girded boy and many 
women visit the boy’s house for three or four days to present 
him with silver or clothes. After begging at five houses the 
boy returns home and a feast to friends and kinsfolk ends the 
first day. The sodmunj or grass-cord loosening is performed 
usually after a week and sometimes between a week from the 
thread-girding and the marriage day. The loosening is gene¬ 
rally performed near a pimpal (ficus religiose) tree. The boy 
is bathed, the rite of holiday calling or punydhavdcan is gone 
through as on the first day, music plays and flowers, sandal- 
paste, bum frankincense and sweetmeat are offered to the 
pimpal tree. The boy bows before the tree and the priest 
unties the cord from round his waist. The boy is then dressed 
in a full suit of clothes, declares that he means to go to Banaras 
and spend the rest of his life in study and worship and sets out 
on his journey. Before he has gone many yards, his maternal 
uncle meets him, promises him his daughter’s hand m marriage 
and asks him to return home and live among them as a house¬ 
holder or grhasth. The boy is escorted home with music and 
band of friends and a small feast to friends and kinsfolk ends 
the ceremony. Latterly, the practice of collective vrata bandha 
ceremony is becoming popular and they are celebrated at places 
like Bahunali etc. and on occasions of pancakalydm pujd etc. 


Marriage. Formerly, boys used to be married between fifteen and 
twenty-five and girls before they came of age. The law has 
now prescribed fourteen and eighteen as the minimum age for 
the marriage of a girl and a boy respectively. In towns and in 
educated families even this age has increased, particularly in 
the case of girls. The boy’s father proposes the match to the 
girl’s father and when they agsee an astrologer is consulted. 
He compares the birth papers of the boy and the girl and 
approves the match if he thinks the result will be lucky and 
if the family stocks and branches or SdkMs of the boy and 
the g'rl are different. Then on a lucky day the boy’s father 
visits the girl’s house with a few friends, including five kins¬ 
women, and are received by the girl’s father and mother. The 
girl is seated on a low stool in front of the house gods and the 
boy’s father presents her with a and bodice and a pair of 
silver chains or sankh^ls and anklets or valos. Her brow is 
marked -wUh vermilion and decked with a network of flowerS. 
The women of the boy’s house dress the girl in the clothes 
and ornaments brought by the boy’s father and the boy’s 
fatter puts a little sugar in her mouth. Packets of sugar and 
betel are handed to the guests and the arcing or m&gffl ends 
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with a feast to the guests. Formerly, marriage took place two 
or three years after betrothal. A lucky day for the marriage 
is fixed by astrologer. The ceremony lasts five days according 
to orthodox custom. On the first day two married girls in the 
bride’s house bathe early in the morning, wear a ceremonial 
dress and with music and band of friends go to a pond or 
a river with copper pots on their heads, lay sandal-paste, 
flowers, rice, vermilion, burnt frankincense, and sweet meats 
on the bank in the name of the water goddess, fill the pots 
with water and mark them with vermilion, set a cocoanut and 
betel leaves in the mouth of each, cover them with bodice 
cloths and deck them with gold necklaces. They then set the 
waterpots on their heads, return home and lay them on the 
earthern altars. Flowers, vermilion, burnt frankincense and 
sweetmeats are offered to the pots and five dishes filled with 
earth are set before them, sprinkled with water from the 
waterpots, and mixed seed grain is sown in the earth. Friends 
and kinsfolk are asked to dine at the house and the sprout¬ 
offering or ankurdrpana is over. The bridegroom is bathed at 
his house and lights a sacred fire or homa, puts on a rich dress 
and goes on horseback with music and friends carrying clothes, 
ornaments, sugar, and betel packets to the bride’s house. The 
bride’s party meet him on the way and the bridegroom is taken 
to the bride’s house and seated outside of the house on a seat 
of audumbar or umbar (Ficus glomerata) wood. The bride’s 
parents come out with a vessel full of water, the father washes 
his future son-in-law’s feet and the mother pours water over 
them. The bridegroom is then taken to a raised seat in the 
house, seated on it and presented with clothes, a gold ring and 
necklace. The bridegroom’s parents present the ornaments 
and clothes they have brought for the bride, packets of betel 
and sugar are handed to friends and.kinspeople and the first 
day ends with a feast to the bridegroom’s party. The bride¬ 
groom returns home with his party, is rubbed with turmeric 
and clarified butter, and bathed by five married women, seated 
in a square with an earthen pot at each comer and a yellow 
thread passed five times round their necks. The bride is 
bathed in a similar square at her house. On the third day the 
bride and bridegroom bathe, dress in newly washed clothes and 
starting from their homes meet at the Jaina temple. The 
priest attends them and the two bow before the idol. The 
priest makes them repeat the five-salutation hymn which every 
Jaina ought to know and warns them to keep the Jaina vow 
or Jain vrata of non-killing or ahinsd and of leading a pure 
moral life. They are treated to sweetmeats each by their own 
people and the family gods and the cork marriage coronet or 
hdii'hg are worshipped at both houses. On the fourth day the 
actual marriage ceremony begins. Friends and relations are 
asked to both houses. The bridegroom is rubbed with fragrant 
oil and again kindles the sacred fire, dresses in rich clothes and 
goes to the bride’s house on horseback with music and friends. 

(O.O.P.) L-o Vf 768—Ha 
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On the way he is met by the bride's party and taken to 
a raised umbar wood (Ficus glomerata) seat. While he is 
seated on the seat a couple from the bride's house, generally the 
bride’s parents, come and wash his feet. The i)ridegroom 
thrice sips water, puts on the new sacred thread offered him by 
the bride’s priest and swallows curds mixed with sugar which 
the couple have poured over his hands. The father-in-law 
leads the bridegroom by the hand to a readymade seat in the 
house. Before the seat a curtain is held and two heaps of rice, 
one on each side of the curtain, marked with the lucky cross or 
svastika and crowned with the sacred kuia grass. A short 
time before the auspicious lucky moment the bride is led by 
her friends and made to stand on the rice heap behind the 
curtain, the bridegroom standing on the rice heap on the other 
side. The guests stand around and the priests recite the nine- 
planet lucky verses or navagraha maikgldstakas. The astro¬ 
loger marks the lucky moment by clapping his hands, the 
musicians redouble their noise, the priests draw aside the 
curtain, and the bride and the bridegroom look at each other 
and are husband and wife. The bridegroom marks the bride’s 
brow with vermilion and she throws a flower garland round his 
neck. They fold their hands together and the bride’s father 
pours water over their hands. They then throw rice over each 
other’s head and the priests and guests throw rice at the couple. 
The priests tie the marriage wristlets on their hands. ’The 
bridegroom then sits on a low stool facing east and the bride 
on another stool to his left. (In some places the bride sits to 
the right and the bridegroom to the left.) The priest kindles the 
sacred or homa Are and the bridegroom feeds the fire with 
offerings of parched rice held in a dish before him by the 
bride. Then the priest lays seven small heaps of rice, each 
with a small stone or a betelnut at the top, in one row. The 
bridegroom, holding the bride by the hand, touches the rice 
and the stone or betelnut on each heap with his right toe, 
moves five times round the heaps, the priest shows the couple 
the Polar star or dhruva and payment of a money gift to the 
priest completes the day’s ceoremonies. The hems of the 
couple’s garments are knotted together and they walk into the 
house and bow before the waterpots which have been arranged 
on the first day and are fed with a dish of milk and clarified 
butter. Next day the bride’s parents give a feast to the bride¬ 
groom’s party and to their own kinspeople. In the morning the 
couple are seated in the booth and young girls on both sides 
join them. The bridegroom takes some wet turmeric powder 
and rubs it five times on the bride’s face, who gathers it and 
rubs it on the bridegroom’s face. Next morning the sacred fire 
is again kindled and the serpent is worshipped. The couple 
then dine at the bride’s and are thereafter seated on horseback, 
the bride before the bridegroom and taken to the Jaina temple 
where they walk round the god, bow before him and ask his 
blessing. They then walk to th|e bridegroom’s. Before they 
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reach, every part of the house is lighted and a long white sheet ohaftir 3, 
is spread on the ground from the booth door to the god-room, 

When the couple attempt to cross the threshold the bride- ^ Jadtas. 
groom’s sister blocks the door and does not allow them to enter. Marriage. 

The bridegroom asks her why she blocks the door. She says, 
will you give your daughter in marriage to my son ? He 
answers, Ask my wife. The sister asks the wife and she says, 

I will give one of my three pearls in marriage to your son. 

Then the sister leaves the door, the couple walk into the house, 
bow before the house-gods, and a feast ends the ceremony. 

It must be stated that the details about marriage ceremony 
described above depict a picture more of the past than of the 
present. They are now getting considerably modified and 
abridged and some of them are even tending to disappear, 
particularly in cities. 

Though forbidden by their sacred books, all Jainas except Widow Marriage. 
Upadhyas (priests) and some families of prestige allow widow 
marriage. They say the practice came into use about 200 years 
ago. If a woman does not get on well with her husband, she 
may live separate from him but cannot marry dunng her 
husband’s lifetime. 

When a Jaina is on the point of death, a priest is called in to rites, 

recite verses to cleanse the sick person’s ears, to quiet his soul, 
and if possible to drive away his disease. When recovery is 
hopeless, a ceremony called sallekhana vidhi or voluntary 
submission to deatji is, performed to sever the sick person from 
worldly pleasures and to make him fit for the life he is about 
to enter. Sometimes the sick man is made to pass through the 
ceremony called sannyds grahana (ascetic vow-taking) with the 
same rites as among Brahmanas. When these rites are over 
and death is near, the dying man is made to lie on a line of 
three to four wooden stools and the names of gods and sacred 
hymns are loudly repeated. After death the body is taken Death and Funeral, 
outside of the house, bathed in warm water (this bathing is not 
current everywhere), dressed in a waist and shoulder cloth 
and seated cross-legged on a low stool leaning against the wall. 

A bier is made and the dead is laid on it and the whole body 
including the face is covered with a white sheet. Jevrels or 
gold pieces are put into the dead mouth and fastened over the 
eyes. Four kinsmen lift the bier and followed by a party of 
friends walk after the chief mourner who carries a firepot 
slung from his hand. To perform Jaina funeral rites, from the 
first to the thirteenth day, six men are required, the chief 
mourner who carries fire, four corpse-bearers and a body- 
dresser. Music is played at some funerals, but on the way no 
coins or grain are thrown to spirits and no words uttered. The 
party moves silently to the burning ground and the chief 
mourner is not allowed to look behind. About half-way the 
Wer is laid on the groimd and the cloth is removed from the 
dead face apparently to make sure that there are no signs of 
life. They go on to the burning ground and set down the bier. 

One of the party cleans the spot where the pyre is to be 
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CHAPTER s. prepared and they build the pyre. When it is ready the 
— bearers lay the body on the pile and the chief mourner lights it. 

People ^cmtiire. jg consumed or about to be set on fire the 

Funerui. chief moumer bathes, carries an earthen pot filled with water 
on his shoulder and walks three times round the pile. Another 
man walks with him and at each turn makes a hole in the pot 
with a stone called asmd or the life-stone. When three 
rounds and three holes are made, the chief mourner throws 
the pot over his back and beats his mouth with the open palm 
of his right hand. The asmd or lifestone is kept ten days and 
each day a rice ball is offered to it. The funeral party stops 
at the burning ground till the skull bursts. If they choose, 
some of the party may go home but the six mourners must 
remain there till the body is consumed when each offers 
a flour-ball and a handful of water to the life-stone and returns 
home. A lamp is set on the spot where the dead breathed his 
last, and kept there burning for at least twenty-four hours. 
On the second day the six chief mourners go to the burning 
Obsequies, ground and in the house put out the fire with offerings of milk, 
sugar and water. On the third day they gather the deceased's 
bones and bury them somewhere among the neighbouring hills. 
Except offering a rice ball to the life-stone from the first to the 
tenth day nothing special is performed from the fourth to the 
ninth day. The family are held impure for ten days. On the 
tenth the house is cowdunged and all members of the family 
bathe and each offers a handful of water called tilodaka (sesame 
water) to the dead. The house is purified by sprinkling holy 
water and the sacred or homa fire is lit by the priest. On the 
twelfth the clothes of the deceased are given to the poor and 
rice balls in the name of the deceased and his anceszors are 
made and sandal-paste, flowers, vermilion, frankincense and 
sweetmeat are offered to them. The temple gods are 
worshipped and a feast to the corpse-bearers and dresser ends 
the twelfth day ceremony. On the thirteenth day the Srdddha 
(mind-rite) is performed and a few friends and relations are 
asked to dine. A fortnightly and monthly ceremony is 
performed every month for one^ear and a feast is held every 
year for twelve years in some of the families. According to 
the old rule the widow’s head should be shaved on the tenth 
but the practice is becoming rare. She however gives up her 
lucky thread and toe ornaments and does not wear a black 
bodice or lugade. When a sanydsi (ascetic) dies his body is 
carried in a canopied chair instead of an ordinary bier. The body 
is laid on the pyre and bathed in the five nectars or pancdmftas 
milk, curds, clarified butter, plantain, and sugar. Camphor is 
lighted on the head and the pile is lit. At a sanyaiVs funeral 
only five men are required. A fire-carrier is not wanted as fire 
can be taken from any neighbouring house to light the pile. 
The family of the dead are impure for only three days and no 
balls are offered to the dead. When an infant dies before 
teething it is buried, and boys who die before their thread- 
girding are not honoured with the rice-ball offering. No special 
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rites are performed in the case of a married woman, a widow, CHAPTER 3. 
or a woman who dies in childbed. No evil attaches to a death people and Culture, 
which happens during an eclipse of the sun or the moon. In *^Jainas. 
the case of a person who dies at an unlucky moment, Jainas 
perform the same rites as other Hindus. 

Jainas are bound together by a strong caste feeling and settle Bhattaraka. 
social disputes at caste meetings. Appeals against the decisions 
of the caste council lie to their Bhattaraka or svdmt or religious 
heads who with the two titles Jinasena Svami and Laksmisena 
SvamI and with jurisdiction over the Jainas of almost the 
whole Bombay Karnatak, live at Kolhapur. 

Non-Kolhapur Jainas include a considerable number of Jaina Non-Koihapur 
Marwaris and Jaina Gujarat Vanis who have come from 
Marwar and Gujarat for trade and have settled in the district. 

They do not marry with the Jainas of Kolhapur, and unlike the 
Jainas of Kolhapur they have no objection to take water and 
food from non-Jainas. Their favourite place of pilgrimage is 
Mount Abu. They are moneylenders and dealers in piece- 
goods and jewellary. They live in well built houses, send their 
children to schools, and are a prosperous class. Many of them 
have now settled in this part, especially in prosperous business 
centres where they have built temples for themselves. 

Lingayats (Linga-Wearers) were returned in 1931* as number- ltnoatats. 
ing 74,975 in Kolhapur district, of whom 38,646 were males and 
36,329 females. They are chiefly found in the Hatkanahgale, 

Gadhinglaj and Shirol sub-divisions. More than one-third of 
their population is found in Gadhinglaj on the south-east 
bordering on Belgaum. 

The LiAgayata sect which rose in importance during the 
twelfth century is closely associated with the name of Basava^ 


^In 1921 theynumbored 60,911 (wi, 31,901; /. 29,010). 

‘Followers of Basava consider him an incarnation of Nandi (Siva’s bull). 
Aooording to the traditional account. Basavawas bom in a Brahmana family at 
Ingloshwar Bagevadi in the Bijapur district (about A. L. 1125) as the son of 
M^irajaand Madalambiko. He refused to undergo the upanayana oeremonyand 
embracedthe Yirsaiva faith. He spent his early days at Kappadi. at the junction of 
the Malaprabha and Krisihna where a shrine stands, dedicated to Sangamesvaia. 
Hero Baeaya is said to have received a divine call to work for the revival of 
Viraaaivism. He found a great opportunity to fulfil his mission when he was 
appointed prime minister of Bijjala the" Kalaohuri King (A. L. 1166-1168) 
insuooession to his own maternal uncle who had filled that pest till his death. 
Basava’s influence in the realm increased when the king married his sister, 
Padmavati. In concert with Channabasava, the son of another sister of his, 
he pursued a vifforous policy of spreadins the Virasaiva doctrine through the priests 
of the faith called Jangamas. The other officers at the court carried tales about 
Basavatothe king, and accused him of embesslement. Basava fled and, with the 
help of his numerous followers who accompanied him. defeated the king, who was 
compelled to reinstate him in his former high office, true reconciliation, however, 
thereoouldnotbe. and there are different accounts ofwhat followed. 

TheLingayat account is that Basava directed one of his disciples to day the king 
when he came to know of the latter’s design to put out the eyes of two Lingayat 
devotees, and fled to Kudal Sangmesvara where he was * absorbed Into the Linga*. 
The Jain version is that Basava succeeded in the murder of his king with a poison* 
ed fruit, and then struck with panic fled before the king’s son to Ulavi.near Goa 
where he threw himselfinto a well to escape capture and perish^, Lingayats still go 
on pilgrimage to Ulavi in Magh (Jan.-Feb.). 
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CHATTEB 8. who, though not the founder of the faith, was mainly responsible 
PMahuid^tiiM making it popular in the Kannada country. Lihgiyatas 
^^axTAtB. ' claim the Ur^ffa as the earliest object of worship and look' on 
Basava as the restorer, not the author, of the faith. It is not 
unlikely that like other guardian emblems or objects the linflio 
has from very early times been worn by the people of the 
Deccan.^ In Kolhapur, Guravs, not Brahmans, who are the 
ministrants in Saiv shrines, often wear the linpa, though most 
of them are not followers of the Lihgayata faith. According to 
the theory of the faith the worshippers of the linga are equal and 
distinctions of caste cease. It is said that Basava allowed 
people of even the lowest classes to join the new sect. Many of 
the early adherents were men of low caste, the bulk of LihgS- 
yata saints being outcastes and women, without a Brahmana 
among them. But soon after Basava’s death, the lower or 
impure classes were not allowed to join and all other classes 
who wished to join had to pass a term of proving before they 
were admitted to be members. Like the doctrine of the 
equality of believers, many of Basava’s other doctrines, if they 
ever passed beyond theory, are no longer practised. One of his 
leading doctrines was that there was one God who required 
neither mediators, fasts, nor pilgrimages. 


Basava Faith. Kolhapur LihgSyats worship several gods, among them 
Basava the founder of the faith whom they consider an incarna¬ 
tion of Nandi (Siva’s bull), Ganapati and Virabhadra the sons 
of Siva, and Gahga and Parvatl the wives of Siva. They also 
worship Yallamma of Hampi in Bellari and Tulajabhavani of 
Tulajapur in MarSthwSija. They fast on Sivaratra (Siva’s 
Night) in Magh (January-February) and make pilgrimages to 
Ulvi in North Kannara and Sangameshvar in Bijapur. In 
practice the Jagama who acts as priest for the community is no 
less a middle man than the Brahman from other Hindus. 


The word Ling'ayat is the anglicised form of Lihgavant, which 
is the vernacular term commonly used for any member of the 
community. The Lihgayats have been aptly described as 
a peaceable race of Hindu Puritans. Their religion is a simple 
one. They acknowledge only one God, Siva, and reject the 
other two persons of the Hindu Triad. They reverence the 
Vedas, but disregard the later commentaries on v^hich the 
Brahmans rely. Their faith purports to be the primitive Hindu 

Brahman atoiy of iho origin of thewearingof the linga isthatBrahma asked 
Kndra or Siva to plana world. Rudra disappeared into the lower world and remain* 
ed so long thinking how to devise an everlasting woild that Biahme weary of waiting 
himself completed the universe. Kews came to Budra that a world had been made. 
In a fit ofpasaion he forced his way through the earth and determined to destroy all 
that Brahma had done. * hegodsprayedfohim to spare it and he relented. B e took 
from the gods their power and madean animal with three horns oneofVisnu's power, 
one of his own. and the third of Brahman’s Rudra afterwards restored their power to 
Brahma and Vishnu and wore the third horn round his own neck calling it ainutUnga 
(soul-essence). 
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faith cleared of all pifestly mysticism. They deny the supre- CHAFTER 8. 

macy of Brahmans, and pretend to be free from caste p^pje'^Jacultuw. 

distinctions, though at the present day case is in fact observed likoayats. 

amongst them. They declare that there is no need for sacrifices, 

penances, pilgrimages or fasts. The cardinal principle of the 

faith is an unquestioning belief in the efficiency of the lingam, 

the image which has always been regarded as symbolical of the 

God Siva. This image, which is called the jangama lingam or 

moveable lingam, to distinguish it from the sfhdvara or fixed 

lingam of Hindu temples, is always carried on some part of the 

body, usually the neck or the left arm, and is placed in the left 

hand of the deceased when the body is committed to the grave. 

Men and women, old and young, rich and poor, all alike wear 
this symbol of their faith, and its loss is regarded as spiritual 
death, though in practice the loser can, after a few ceremonies, 
be invested with a new one. They are strict disciplinarians in 
the matter of food and diink, and no true Lifigayat is 
permitted to touch meat in any form, or to partake of any kind 
of liquor. This Puritan simplicity raises them in the social 
scale, and has resulted in producing a steady law-abiding race, 
who are conservative of the customs of their forefathers, and 
have hitherto opposed a fairly imbroken front to the advancing 
tide of foreign ideas. To this tendency is due the very slow 
spread of modem education amongst them, while, on the other 
hand, their isolation from outside influence has without doubt 
assisted largely in preserving intact their beautiful, highly 
polished, and powerful language, Canarese i.e. Kannada.* 

One of the leading doctrines of Basav’s faith was that nothing 
could make the bearer of the linga impure. To the true believer 
the observance of ceremonial impurity in consequence of 
a woman’s monthly sickness, a birth oi;a death was unnecessary. 

In actual practice, many Kolhapur Lingayatas are found to 
observe the practice. Another of Basav’s leading doctrines 
was that as she wore the linga the Lingayata woman was the 
equal of the Lingayata man; that therefore she should not 
marry till she came of age; that she should have a say in the 
choice of her husband ; and that she, equally with the man, 
might be a guru (Lingayata teacher). In practice ; however the 
position of a LingSyata woman hardly differs from the position 
of a woman in a non-Lingayat Hindu household. According to 
the theory of the Lingayata faith the wearer of the linga safe 
from all evil influences, neither stars nor evil spirits can harm 
him. In practice many Lingayatas consult astrologers and fear 
and guard against evil spirits. The chief point of other 
difference between Kolhapur Lingayatas and Hindus is that 
a Lingayata worships fewer gods, has fewer fasts and feasts 
and fewer ceremonies, especially death ceremonies and purify¬ 
ing ceremonies; that both men and women wear the linga and 
neither man nor woman the sacred thread; that both men and 


* CaHiB and TribiB of l^ouihem India, Edgar Thmaton, Vol. IV, p. 280. 
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CHAPTER 8. women rub their brows with cowdung ciSies; that they neither 
eat animal food nor drink liquor; and that they show high 
^^niNGAYATs. ** respect to Jangamas, their own priests. In having a lingd 
binding, an initiation for priests, and a purifying ceremony for 
all instead of the sixteen samskdras (sacraments), Lihgayatas 
differ both from Hindus. In their respect for life, in the strict¬ 
ness of their rules against the use of animal food and liquor and 
in the little regard they show to the dead, Lihgayatas are like 
Jains. 

Classes. Kolhapur Lihgayatas belong to four classes:—(1) Jangams 

as (priests), (2) Vanis (traders), (3) Pancams or Pancamsalis 
(craftsmen, husbandmen and herdsmen), and (4) an unnamed 
class including servants, barbers, washermen, and Mahars. 

Jangamas. Liiigayata priests of Kolhapur include five sects or schools 
Ekoramaradhya, Marularadhya, Panditaradhya, Revanaradhya, 
and Visvaradhya. The founders of these schools Ekorama, 
Marula, Pandita, Revana and Visva are believed to have 
sprung from the five mouths of Siva and to have been great 
spreaders of the Lihgayata faith. The heads of these sects 
seldom meet and there is no show of rivalry. To laymen all 
Jangamas are holy and they worship all without much inquiry 
as to their schools. Each of the five schools includes thirteen 
hagis (divisions).' *‘It is a peculiarity amongst the Lifigayats 
that they esteem the Jangam or priest as superior even to the 
deity.”* 


^The bagis (diviRions) of the Ekoramaradhya school are Bhasma, Chandragundi 
Kaiiyemba, Khadgi, Khastak, Lambonemba, Mrityakanti, Rajyn, Ramgiri, Raupya, 
Shikhari, l^riputi, and Vasam. The divisions of the Marularadhya School are Bilvasutra 
Bhaitraya, Chakari, Kattar, Kavach, Koraban, Kukshakanta, Kutar, Malli, Masani. 
Nilkanti, Singi, and S amakanthi. The divisions of the Panditara^ya School are 
Bedadi, Bhagini, Banti, Gk)nikAti, Jalkanti, Jathar, Ke^kanti, Lallat> Lochan, Mukta* 
guchha, Natija, Trigun. and Vijaprakanti. The divisions of the Revanaradhya school 
are Bhikti, Digambar, Mahni. Murath, Musadi, Nat. Panchakaati, Padvidi, Puran, 
Shadga, Shori, Surgi, and Veni. The divisions of the Vishvaradhya school are Dash- 
mukh, Gagan, Gochar. Gurjarkanti. Kambli, Panchvaktu, Panchvaiii, La^di. Musali, 
Pashupati, Shiiali, and Vrishabh. The chief details of the five leading soiools are :— 

Linoatata Sects (1881). 


School. Origin. Centre. Stock. Sutra or Pravaror 

Branch. Founder. 


Ekoramaradhya. Draksharam Kedar .. Bhringi .. Lambak .. Virshaiv. 

Kshetra. 

Narularadhya .. ShriSidhava- Ujjain .. Nandi .. Vrishtika. Vireshvar. 

ta. 

Panditaradhya .. Shuddbkundi. Shrishail Vrishabh. Muktagu* Virshaiv, 

Parvat. chha. 

Revanaradhya .. Kolupakish. Kadalipur Vir ,, Padvidi .. Virdiaiv, 

Balehalli. 

Vishvaradhya .. Vishvesha KoUpake. Skand .. Panchvama. Virshaiv. 

Ling. 


s CaaUs and Tribes of Southern India, Edgar Thrustop, Vol. IV» p, 280. 
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Jangamas of the some school division (bagi) do not intermarry. CHAPTERS. 
Jangamas include five classes, Viraktas (renouncers of worthy people widCiiltiira 
pleasures), pattadevrus (head priests), ayyds (teachers^ Liwoayatb. 

carantis (wanderers) and mdris (acolytes). Viraktas were the Maiha. 
loin cloth and short loose shirt and spend most of their time in 
devotion and study. Patfadevrus were a waistcloth instead of 
a loin cloth and are less retired than viraktas. Ayyas are 
married and live chiefiy by begging. Carantis (wanderers) 
go from place to place and gather contributions from the 
Lingayata laity for the support of mathas (monasteries). Maris 
(acolytes) are celibates and wait on viraktas. After the death 
of a virkta, the most learned and fittest among his Mdhis is 
raised to his seat. Unlike Bijapur Lingayatas, Kolhapur Linga- 
yats have no Ganacharis (monastery managers), Mathapatis 
(Lingayata beadles) and Cdlvadis (Mhar standard-bearers). In 
Kolhapur the heads of small monasteries are called Matha- 
dayyas, Vanis and Panchams or Panchamsalis can become 
Jangamas but it is only when a Jangama has no child or relation 
that he adopts a boy from these classes. The boy must be 
unmarried and must not be the child of a widow by her second 
husband. Ayyas (married Jangamas) may take food from any 
Lingayata except from members of the barber, washerman and 
mahar classes, and in some cases from oilmen and ferrymen. 

When a jangama gives a feast, all except these three classes 
come and eat together. The same freedom is observed \/hen 
a feast is given in a matha (monastery). In Kolhapur the word 
Jangama is generally applied to the Jangama’s assistants, and 
the head local Jangama is called svami (lord), a title which in 
other districts belongs to the provincial high priest. The 
house in which the ma^hadayya (local head priest) lives is 
called a matha (monastery). In places where there are many 
Lingayatas the monastery is a large building of stone or burnt 
brick, an open quadrangle generally shaded with trees among 
which the bel (Aegle marmelos) is conspicuous. The four 
verandas of the quadrangle are covered with tiled roofs one of 
which is set apart as a linga shrine with a Nandi (bull) in front. 

In the central hall a place is set apart for the svdmi (chief 
priest), whose authority extends over several villages. In the 
outer verandas a school is generally held where Kannada and 
sometimes Sanskrit are taught. In the open ground behind the 
monastery are generally a well, and at some distance the tombs 
of previous svdmis, cube-shaped stone structures with a linga on 
the top. The bindpart of the enclosure is generally surrounded 
with a wall. At each comer of the building is a ^tone called 
the lingmudrikallu (liitga-marked stone). Lifigayata strangers 
can almost always find a meal at a monastery. No non- 
Lingayat can get a meal at a monastery and no Lingayata 
stranger can remain at a monastery more than two days. The 
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CHAPTER 8. income of the head of the monastery is generally partly paid 
People and^ture. government, most of it is collected from the local Linga- 
Linoayats. * yatas chiefly on marriage and other festive occasions, from 

Matha. trade fees, and from gifts at religious ceremonies. The head 

of the monastery often gets presents of cloth from cloth dealers 
and grain from husbandmen and landowners. A stranger who 
visits the head of a monastery is generally requested to lay 
some silver coins before his feet. If the svdmi expresses a wish 
for anything his wish is promptly gratified by one of his 
followers. He generally takes his mid-day meal at a follower’s 
house and sometimes takes a little at several houses; his 
evening meal he takes in the monastery. He has servants and 
attendants who exact prompt obedience from the svdmi*s 
followers. The svdmi is always careful on all occasions to 
press on his followers the need of keeping their faith and of 
unquestioning obedience to all its rules. In the afternoon he 
generally reads some sacred book, old people almost always 
coming to hear. In Srdvana the congregation is specially large 
and is generally chiefiy compposed of old women. The Purdna 
is finished in Bhddrapad, when the hearers give cash and 
clothes, and a feast is held. 

Vanis, The class of Lingayatas who rank next to Jangamas are the 
Vanis (traders). They are divided into sSilavantas (rule-keepers) 
and Lokavantas (common people) ^ Sllavanta rank next to 
Jangamas and can become Jangamas by passing the purifying 
ceremony called dikia, Lokavantas who rank next to 
sllavantas can also become Jangamas. Except when a Jangama 
is the host or when the feast is held in a religious house, neither 
Sllavantas nor Lokavantas eat with members of the lower 
classes. 

The third division includes Pancamas or Pancamasalis, Teli 
(oilmen), Ambis (ferrymen), Gavalis (cowherds), Malis (garde¬ 
ners), and Kumbhars (potters). A Jangama may adopt 
a Pancam boy. The fourth or lowest class includes Nhavis 
(barbers), Parits (washermen), and Mahars. 

The names in common use among men are generally taken 
from the names of Siva such as Rudrappa and Sivalifigappa, 
some from Basava and Guru such as Basappa, VIr Basappi and 
Gurusidhappa. If a woman has lost several children she gives 
her next child a mean name, as Kallappa from kullu (K.) stone 
and Kadappa from kad (k.) forest. The names in common use 


^ Silavanta is said to come from the Sandcrit aila (good disposition) and to 
these who obey religions rules. The word Lokavanta is from the Sanskrit loka (people) 
and means of the masses. 
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among women are Basawa from Basav, Gangavva from the CHAPTER 3. 
heavenly Ganga, Kallawa from fcallu (K.) stone, and Parva- 
tiwa from Pirvati the wife of Siva. Their surnames, when they 
have surnames, are place and . calling names as Lokapuri, a dwel¬ 
ler in Lokapur or Tenginkai, a cocoanut seller. The lay follow¬ 
ers of a guru (teacher) adopt his gotra (family stock). 

Lihj^yatas of Gadhinglaj in the south speak correct Kannada. Houses. 
The home tongue of the rest is a somewhat impure Kannada 
spoken in a Marathi tone. Out of door most speak a fairly 
correct Marathi. In general appearance, Kolhapur Lihgayatas 
as a class differ little from Marathas. The men are dark-brown 
and women are often fair and handsome. Their houses are sim¬ 
ple and clean and are occasionally two-storeyed. They are 
divided into several dark and ill-aired rooms, a cooking and 
a store-room, a sitting and office room, and bed rooms. Near 
the cook-room are niches in the wall with folding doors where 
pickles and sun-dried san^ge-papad are kekpt. A portion of the 
centre hall is set apart as a shi'ine where the Jahgama is wor¬ 
shipped. No one but a Lihgayata may go into the cook-room or 
into the Jahgama shrine. LihgSyatas have a great dislike to 
leather. They allow no leather in their saddles; no shoe may 
be brought into the inner part of the house, and if any one 
touches a shoe he must wash. The privy, if there is a privy, 
is at some distance from the house. Cattle are not kept in the 
house but in a separate shed. 

Lihgayatas never use animal food or spirituous drink. Their Food, 
daily food includes rice, millet bread, pluse curry, vegetables, 
and milk, whey, curds, butter and clarified butter. No one but 
a lihga-wearer may touch or even see a Lihgayata’s food. On 
holidays and at small parties they have rich dishes. Their 
caste feasts are plain. The two chief dishes are huggi that is 
wheat and milk boiled together and seasoned with raw sugar 
and holagis (rolly-polies), that is wheat cakes stuffed with gram 
flour and raw sugar. A Lingayata when alone or one of a small 
party sits-to eat on a low wooden stool and generally eats his 
food off a brass plate set on an iron or brass tripod. Except in 
travelling when metal plates are not easily got and leaf plates 
are used, LihgSyatas do not use leaf plates. At dinner, before 
he eats, a Lihgayata holds his linga emblem in his left hand and 
bows to it. At caste dinners the guests sit on matting instead of on 
stools, and except Jahgamas, lay the plate on the ground and 
not on a tripod. At caste dinners before gueste have sat to it, 
tJrtha (holy water), that is water in which a Jahgam’s 
feet have been washed, is poured over the guest’s hands. 

The guests sip the holy water, shout Har Har Mdhadev and 
begin to eat. In eating, the ^ighf is alone used. The 

, small waterpot which must never touch the lip is raised in the 
left hand. Women dine after men. They sit on stools, and 
generally lay their plates on the ground. In orthodox families 
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CHAFTER 3. for a young married couple to talk together in the presence of 
PeopleandCulture. is considered Immodest. The religious minded elderly 

Lwoayats. * men grow short topknots or shave the whole head and face 
except the moustache and eyebrows. They mark the brow with 
white ashes called vihhuti literally the great power.*^ The ashes 
which are rubbed on the brow are specially prepared by the 
Jahgamas (priests). Pure cowdung is dried and burnt and the 
ashes soaked in milk for six or seven days and rolled into balls 
about the size of a mango. Before they are used, the Jahgama 
purifies the ball by sprinkling if with sacred water and saying 
texts over it. They cannot be sold by the person who gets them 
from the Jahgama, and they cannot be passed to any one else. 

Dress. Virakta (unwed Jahgamas) wear a loincloth hung from a waist¬ 
band and ochre-coloured shoulder and head cloths. Laymen 
and married pr’ests generally wear a somewhat scrimp waist- 
cloth, and a headscarf. They do not colour their cloths with 
ochre. Husbandmen generally wear a loincloth or short trou¬ 
sers, a blanket, a headscarf. Lihgayata women tie the hair in 
a knot at the back of the head. They rarely deck their hair 
with flowers or ornaments. They wear the ordinary colt 
(bodice) with a back and short sleeves and the ends tied in 
front on the bosom, and ordinary sari, the skirt of which falls 
like a petticoat and is seldom drawn back between the feet. 
Lihgayata women are also careful to draw the upper end of 
the robe over the head. Like the men, women mark the brow 
with white cowdung ashes. Except that the women yvear no 
head ornaments, the ornaments worn both by men and women 
are more or less the same as those worn by other Hindu com¬ 
munities. 


Daily Rites. An orthodox Lihgayata rises early, marks his brow with 
ashes and goes to the monastery to pay his respects to the 
svdmi. He works till eleven, bathes, and, sitting on a white 
blanket in the central hall near the Jahgama shrine, worships 
the Uhga for about half an hour and then dines. In the 
evening he visits the monastery and bows to the head priest.^ 


Among Kolhapur Lingayatas, according to the time when they are used, the 
cowdung ashes have different degrees of holiness. The ashes which Lingayatas rub 
without bathing are simple ashes, have no texts said over them, and can be touched by 
any Lingayata. The ashes rubbed after bathing are holier, have texts said over them, 
and can touched only by Lingaptas, who have bathed. The ai^es rubbed at the 
time of Htiga worship are still holier, have many texts said over them, and be 
touched only at the time of linga worship. 

a When a Liugayotlayman pays his respects to hishead priest, heprostiates himself 
before him; and when he meets an ordinary jangama he places both his palms on his 
head and the head on the Jangama’s feet. Neither the head priest nor an ordinary 
langama does or says anything. \Mioii a Lingayat layman meets anotW Lingayata 
jaym^, Imth of them join their hands, raise them to their heads and say Saranarih 
probably from saranarthi that is asking refuge. Vlien two jangama meet they salute 
each other like laymen. Laywomendonotsaluteeaoh other; but if one meets a jangama 
woman a lay woman salutes a Jangama. Li ke laywomen, jangama women do not salute 
one another. Before he starts on a journey, a Lingayata prostrates himself before ^ 
his gods and elders and his youngto relations prostrate themselves before him. 
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Priests and a few pious laymen worship the linga in the even- chapter 3. 
ing with the same detail as in the morning. But the bulk of peopled Culture, 
the laity simply wash their hands and feet and then wash the Lingatats. 
linga and eat their supper. 

The religious creed which Lihgayatas follow is known as ^ligionaod 
VIrsaivism—the Saivism of the Stalwarts or heroic Saivism— 
and hence they are called VTrasaives as distinguished from 
other three classes of Saivas viz, Samanya, Misra and 
Suddhasaivas. The first two of these classes worship Siva 
and Visnu, while Suddha and Vira Saivas worship Siva alone. 

Because of the linga they wear on their person, which the 
Suddhasaivas do not, Virasaivas get the name of “LihgSyats” 
and the cult itself is called Lihg§yata. 

The Vu'afeiva philosophy is called Sakti-visisiddvaita a term 
which means the non-duality of God (viz, Paraj-Siva) as quali¬ 
fied by Sakii (power). According to this system, God and 
Soul are in an inseparable union through the inalienable power 
called Sakti; the individual soul is neither absolutely identi¬ 
cal with nor entirely different from God. Sakti is the power 
which eternally resides in Para-Siva as His inseparable 
attribute. The individual soul or Jiva is anisa (part) of Siva; 
and it imagines itself to be different from h‘m on account of 
avidyd (ignorance). The final goal of the soul as conceived in 
the Virasaiva system is its aifcya (unity) with Para-Si\^a, the 
Supreme reality. It is an exoerience of unexcellable bliss 
technically called lingdnga-sdmdrasya, of i.e., identity in 
essence between Vnga (Siva) and anga (soul). 

Guru, Jangama and linga are the three terms which occur Astavarm* 
most often in Virasaiva writings. The guru is the preceptor 
who imparts to the aspirant spiritual knowledes. The 
janeama is the realised soul or the human abode of this deity 
and the linga is the store home deity, Siva. As aids to pro¬ 
gress in faith, ViraSaivism (Lifigayatism) attaches great im¬ 
portance tb the observance of eight rules called astavama : 

G) obedience to the auru, the soiritual gu’de who initiates 
the novice into the Virasaiva fold with due forms ; (2) wor¬ 
ship of the Hnoa, an emblem of the supreme God; (3) rever¬ 
ence for the Jaiiqama as for an incarnation of Siva; (4) smear¬ 
ing of vihhutx (holy ashes) prepared of cowdung; (5) wearing 
of a rosary of rudrdkia beads : (6) vddodaka sipning the 
water in which ahe feet of a guru or Jaitcfama have been bathed ; 

(7) pras&da, offering food to a guru, Ivhga or a Jafigama, par- 
takinflf sacramentally of wh'»t is left: (8) mantra, the sacred 
formula of five syllables (pancakiara) **namah Sivdya'* mean¬ 
ing obeisance to Siva”. These eight modes of piety are 
taught to every Lingayata child at the diksa ceremony. 
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All Lihgayatas, both men and women, from childhood to 
death wear, hung to a string passed round the neck a small 
slate-stone linga, a double disc with a small pea-like knob on 
the upper disc, hid imder a betelnut-like coating of cowdung 
earth and marking nut, and wound in a cloth or laid in a sil¬ 
ver or rarely in a gold box ? A Lihgayata is very careful not 
to lose his linga. In theory a man who loses his linga is degrad¬ 
ed and cannot again become a Lihgayata. In practice if the 
linga is accidentally lost the loser has to give a caste dinner, 
go through the ceremony of Suddhi* (cleansing), and receive 
a new linga from the guru. Jahgamas (LihgSyata priests) 
marry and bury Lihgayatas and conduct almost all Lihgayata 
rites and ceremonies. The Jahgama is succeeded by his son 
or near kinsman, or if he has no near kinsman by a disciple. 
The head pontiff of the Lihgayatas is the Ayya of the Chitra- 
kaldurga monastery in north-west Mysore. He is greatly res¬ 
pected and when he visits Kolhapur is received with enthu¬ 
siasm. The guru is a married Jangama and seems to be the 
direct descendant either by birth or by adoption, of the first 
head of several famlies. The gotra (stock) of these families 
and of their guru is the same and the families cannot inter¬ 
marry. The guru is required to be present at every family 
ceremony. If he is not present his place is taVen by an ordi¬ 
nary ayyd who conducts the ceremony. Besides everybody’s 
own Khga which is worshipped by the wearer at least once 
a day, in Kolhapur almost every LifigSyata household has 
a wooden shrine for the house gods, who are worshipped every 
mornin<» bv a m^n of the house. The shnne is placed 
in Tndjaghar (central hall) close to the Jangama shrine. 
The house <yods ere small b^ass images generally representine 
Siva’s family, Siva himself, his two wives Ganea and 
psr'ratT, two sons Ganaoati and VTrbbadra. and b’s bull the 
Nandi. The worshipper bathes, wears a silk, woollen f or 


♦ The Ivinas worn by Linuayatafi are generally of a light gray slate brought from 
Parvatgiri inNorthArkot. "^he ^hipb is turned ona latheisof two diso^onelower 
circular about an eighth of an inch thick the upper slightly elongated each disc about 
three-quarters of an inch in diameter and separated by a deep groove about an eighth 
of an inch broad. From the centre of the upper disc whichlikethe lower disc is slight^ 
rounded, rises a pea like knob about a quarter of an inch high and three-quarters of an 
inch round giving the stone linga a total height of nearly throe quarters of an inch. 
This knob is called the 6an or arrow. The upper disc is oailed/al^er* thatis the water- 
drawer because this part of a fullsized linga is grooved for carrying o^the water which is 
poured over the central knob. Tt is also called pi/A thatistheseatandn^iAait thelittlo 
seat. Over the stone itngo. to keep it from harm, is plastered a black mixture of clay 
cow-dung ashes and marking-nut juice. This coating, which is called kanfM or the 
cover, entirely hides the shape of the enclosed stone linga. It foims a smooth black 
slightly truncated cone not unlike a dark betelnut. about three-quarters of an inch high 
and narrowing from three quarters of an inch at th^ base to half an i nch across the point 
which is out €at and is slightly hollow. The simplest linga costs i^a) and its usual 
price is IBs. 6). To the c'ay, ashes, and xnarklng-nut juice the rich add powdered 
gold, stiver, coral, pearls even diamonds, raising the value of the linga sometimes to 
(Bs. 200). 

t Unlike Jains and like Brahmans Lingayata hold that silk and woollen cloths are 
not made impure by touob. 
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freshly-washed cotton waistcloth, marks his brow with cowdung CHAPTER 3. 
ashes, and begins the worship. He bathes the images in a brass people and Cnttnw. 
or copper saucer, wipes them with a piece of cloth, and sets them liwoatats. 
on their proper seats in the shrine. He marks the images with 
cowdimg ashes, lays flowers on them, throws coloured ^ 

rice on their heads, burns frankincense before them, 
waves a small lamp fed with clarified butter about them, 
and offers them sugar, milk, or molasses. He recites different 
texts during the different parts of the worship. The linga wor¬ 
ship is performed close to the shrine of the house gods. Ihe 
worshipper bathes, puts on a sacred cloth, marks his brow with 
cowdung ashes, and produces a cane basket. From the cane 
basket he takes a white blanket which is wrapped round 
a number of small worship pots, a number of large and small 
rudrdkS bead strings, and a bag of cowdung ashes. He sits 
on the white blanket, marks his brow and generally smears 
his whole body with ashes, and in the small pots which are 
shaped to hold the different articles of worship puts flowers, 
red rich, and other articles. He puts the rudrdks bead strings 
round his neck, wrists, ears, and arms, and small string round 
the linga. He worships the linga in the same way as he wor¬ 
ships his house gods. After worship he. folds the pots, the bead 
strings, and the ash-bag in the white blanket, puts them in the 
cane basket, and places the cane basket in the niche. Except 
that she says no texts a woman in worshipping her linga goes 
through all the details given above. Most Kolhapur Lihgayatas, 
if they happen to pass by Rama’s, Vithoba’s, Maruti’s or a bound¬ 
ary god’s, or Laldmi’s or a village goddess’ temple, bow to the 
deity. They fast on Sivardtra in Mdgh. On Srdvan Mondays 
they take only one evening meal. Most of them go on pilgri¬ 
mage to Kedarling on Jotiba’s hill in VadK-Ratnagiri about nine 
miles north-west of Kolhapur, to Nidsushi near Sankeshwara in 
Belgaum, to the math or monastery of Siddhgiri in Kadappa 
about six miles south of Kolhapur, and to Yedur in Chiliodi in 
Belgaum. A few go to Gokam in North Kanara and Ulvi 
twenty-five miles south of Supa in North Kanara. 

In theory the Lihgayata has no good or bad days. In practice 
Kolhapur Lihgayatas have a belief in good and bad luck and 
often consult jahgama astrologers to find a lucky day to perform 
a ceremony. They fast on eclipses and bathe before and after 
the eclipse. Jahgamas and a few pious laymen may not believe 
in ghosts and witchcraft but women and ordinary people have 
a faiith in witchcraft. Some Lihgayatas profess to cure diseased 
part and by tying on the person of the sick a Yantra (magical 
design) drawn on paper with the name of the god Dattatreya 
and some other letters on it. 

Any suitable room in the house is used as a lying-in-room. Birth. 

When a woman is in labour a midwife is sent for. If the labour 
is long and tr3ring, jangamas are called to say texts. After birth 
fhe room in purified by sprinkling water in which 

(O.O.P.) L-o Vf 708—12 
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evil stars are honoured with oflferings. On the fifth day 
after the birth of a child a Jahgama comes, recites verses, 
takes a linga, winds it in a piece of silk cloth, and ties it round 
the child’s neck or its upper right arm. The linga is soon after 
taken off and tied to the child’s cradle. In the evening women 
neighbours come and perform rites in honour of Mother Sixth 
of Sati to keep off evil spirits. Sati is represented by a sick¬ 
le with a bodice-cloth wound round it. Near the goddess are 
laid a cocoanut, a piece of blank paper, a pen, and an inkstand 
to write the destiny of the child. The paper, pen and ink are 
kept there during the night. On the twelfth day the child is 
laid in the cradle and named. The name is generally chosen by 
the parents or by some elder of the family and is given by 
women neighbours who come to witness the ceremony. 
Women fill the mother’s lap with wheat, betelnuts, a cocoadut, 
dry dates and khana (bodice cloth) and are given betel and 
turmeric and vermilion paste to rub on their cheeks and mark 
their brows. 

Ait an. Among priestly Lihgayatas when a boy is between seven and 
nine years old the aitdn (initiation) is performed. A Jahgama 
astrologer is asked to choose a lucky day. The guru comes 
early in the morning of the day fixed, a square is made with 
a waterpot in the centre and one in each comer, each standing 
on a small heap of rice. White thread is passed round the 
necks of the pots. The boy’s head is shaved and he is bathed 
and seated on a small wooden stool in front of the pot square. 
The guru recites several texts, whispers into the boy’s ear, 
makes him recite a short hymn. During the ceremony the pipe 
and drum are played and at the close a feast is given and alnis 
are distributed. After his initiation the boy is a priest and 
may not eat food without bathing and performing regular 
linga worship. DikSa, wh^h means purification, may be 
undergone by any class of Lingayatas except Jafigamas, 
A dXl^a raises a Pancam to be a Lokvant, a Lokvant to be 
a Silavant and a Silavant to be a Jangama. By performing 
d%k£a girls of the Pancam, Lokavant, and Silavant classes 
may marry into the classes above them. Many Lingayata men 
and women perform dikia before marriage or at any time 
before death to cleanse themselves from sin. As in aitfin so 
in dikia the day is fixed by a Jangama astrologer and except 
that dikia texts and different from aitdn texts, the ceremony 
differs little from aitdn. Five metal jars are set on the ground, 
four of them, one at each comer of a square and the fifth in 
the centre, each on a small heap of rice. A white thread is 
wound round the necks of the pots and betel leaves and vermi¬ 
lion are set in their mouths. The man or the woman on whose 
account the ceremony is performed is bathed and made to sit on 
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a woollen carpet in front of the pot square. The Jahgama 
recites verses and all present throw grains of rice mixed vrith 
vermilion over the person’s head. The ceremony ends with 
a feast and the distribution of alms. 

Lihgiyatas have adult marriages at present, though in the 
past girls were married before they came of age. Usually the 
offer of marriage comes from the boy’s father, but in case the 
girl’s parents aspire for an educated son-in-law, the subject 
may be broached by the bride’s party. Educated and advanced 
families allow their children some freedom in the choice of 
the mate, and obtain their consent before finalising the proposal. 
Before starting any negotiations, matters regarding endogamous 
and exogamous restrictions are carefully investigated and 
observed. In the past marriage among Lihgayatas was not 
very expensive as no dowry was required to be paid either to 
the girl or to the boy. However, in recent years the system 
has began to make its appearance. 


CHAPTER 3. 
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The marriage day is fixed by a Jahgama astrologer and 
marriage booths are raised in front of the boy’s and girl’s 
houses. The first pole of the booth is driven in at a lucky 
moment. A marriage ceremony according to orthodox customs 
generally lasts for four days. On the first day comes the 
videghdirie (betel-serving) in token of the fact that the 
marriage settlement is made and is binding. The bride is 
decked with ornaments and in the presence of JSngamas and 
other respectable members of the caste is given pieces of 
sugarcandy. On the second day come the Ganapati worship, the 
turmeric-rubbing, and the gugul (bedellium gum) ceremonies 
in honour of Virbhadra. In the gugul ceremony, which either 
the bride or bridegroom and their mothers must attend, two 
white-washed earthen jars, in form and size like those in v/hich 
women fetch water, are cut in two a little below the middle 
where they are widest. The upper halves are turned upside 
down standing on their mouths and into the upper half the 
lower half is dropped so that the open side is upward. The 
wide-mouthed vessels thus prepared are filled with ashes. The 
ashes in the middle of each pot are damped and a stick about 
six inches long is fixed and wrapped round with a piece of 
cloth like a small torch. The two torches are lighted and the 
red powders gugul and ku'dku, gandh (sandal-paste) and flower 
wreaths are* tluDwn over them. Two Jaflgamas (priests) or 
two kinsmen, dancing as they go, carry the pots either in their 
hands or on their heads in procession, with pipes and drums, 
to a river or well outside the village. When the pots are 
placed on the ground near the river or well, the head of the 
family washes the feet of the svdml (monastery head) who 
goes with the procession, puts flowers on his feet, gives him 
a cocoanut and money and prostrates himself before him. 
After the svdml worship, the torches are put out and the pots 
are broken. Betel is served to all present and money is given 
to the Jaftgamas. The party go home silently without music. 

(o.c.P.) L-o^Vf 768-^120 
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The gugu\ ceremony was formerly performed only when a vow 
was made to ^^rbhadra, but in most LihgSyata families it seems 
to have become a regular part of the marriage ceremony. On 
the third day comes the devaka (marriage guardian) ceremony. 
All Lihgayat families have the same devaka. It is a winnowing 
bamboo basket containing rice, turmeric, betel leaves and nuts 
and a closed earthen pot whose lid is tied on with cotton 
thread. The pot contains water and a few copper coins. Some¬ 
times the devaka ceremony takes place a day or two befoie 
the marriage. After the guardian is in his place, the bride¬ 
groom is bathed and his brow is marked with ashes. He is 
dressed in rich clothes and a marriage coronet of hhend (water 
hemp) is tied on his brow. An hour or two before the marriage 
which is generally in the evening, the bridegroom starts in 
procession with music for the bride’s. At the bride’s, the bride 
and bridegroom sit side by side on ordinary pats (low wooden 
stools) set in the centre of a square of metal pots like the square 
made for the purification or dikia. The bride is dressed in 
a simple white sddi and her brow is decked with a hhend 
(water-hemp) marriage coronet. The hems of the garments of 
the pair are tied together. The ayyd hands rice mixed vermi¬ 
lion to the guests and recites verses. The guests throw the red 
rice on the heads of the bride and the bridegroom as long as 
the ayyd recites verses. All this time music is played and 
muskets are fired. At the close of the recitation the lucky 
black glass bead string is tied round the bride’s neck, the 
wedded couple are taken to bow to the house-gods and the 
knot of their garments is loosened. On the fourth night the 
bridegroom goes to a mafha (monastery) with his wife in 
a great procession both riding on the back of a bullock or of 
late, on horseback. At the matha (monastery) the couple lay 
a cocoanut before the svdmt (head priest) and postrate them¬ 
selves before him. From the matha the procession goes to the 
bridegroom’s house, where the ceremony ends with a feast and 
the distribution of alms. On the way they break cocoanuts at 
places supposed to be hauntec^by evil spirits and throw to the 
spirits pieces of cocoanut. 

Widow marriage is forbidden among jangamas, silvanats, and 
lokavants. Pancams occasionally marry widows. Barbers, 
oilmen, potters, washermen, and mahars allow and practise 
widow marriage. The Lingayata widow may use a $ddi of any 
colour, continue to wear the bodice and may wear ornaments 
except the nose-ring, the lucky neck-thread, and toe-rings. 
Still in the orthodox view a widow is held unlucky and is not 
asked to marriage and other festive ceremonies. 

When a Lingayata is on the point of death he is advised to 
distribute money in charity and if possible present a jafigama 
with a cow. His body is covered with sacred ashes. If he is 
v/ell-to-do, the dying man performs the vihhutiville (ashes and 
betel-giving) at a cost of Rs. 100 or more. This rite is believed 
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to cleanse the sin of the performer and is generally performed ohapter 3. 
by old men and women. If a performer survives the rite he pg^iDirand 
or she has to leave his or her house and pass the rest of their cuitnre. 

lives in a majha (monastery). Jahgamas are not required to LmoAVATs. 

undergo this rite as they are considered holy and not to need 
purifying. Sometimes a Jahgama is asked to recite verses. 

A few minutes before death the dying person is laid on a white 
blanket a little holy water is put into the mouth. After death 
the ornaments, if there are any, are removed from the body, the 
body washed in cold water in an open space near the house and 
is dad in full dress. The body is laid cross-legged slightly 
leaning against a wall for two to eight hours, or even longer 
if the dead is an old and influential person. If the dead is 
a Jahgama or an old man or woman, Jahgamas are asked to recite 
verses and the recitation is accompanied with music. If the 
dead has a wife, his wife’s lucky thread, glass bangles, and toe- 
rings are taken off her body and laid in the canopied bier 
{vimdn) specially prepared for the occasion. Plantain stems 
are tied to the upright poles of a chair, the leaves are fastened 
together into arches and the whole chair is decorated with 
flower wreaths. The dead body is seated cross-legged in the 
chair and the chair is borne by four friends or kinsmen. No 
j fire is taken with the procession and no women go with it. If 
[ the family is well-to-do musicians play ahead in the funeral 
procession. Music is always employed when a Jahgama dies. 

As the body is borne to the grave nien in the procession cry out 
“ Siva Siva ”, or “ Hara Kara ”, and at intervals betel leaves 
and copper coins are thrown on the road. Meanwhile the grave 
is being dug by labourers. The grave is feet long, 2} feet 
wide and 3 feet deep. In the east side of the grave a niche 
large enough to held the dead body is cut, and the inside of the 
grave is cowdunged and purifled with pddodaka, that is, water in 
which a Jahgama’s feet have been washed. On the outside of 
the grave, at each corner, is set an earthen linga with an earthen 
bull in front of each linga. The dead is lowered into the grave 
by his friends and kinsmen and laid in the niche facing west. 

I^e Ivhga worn by the deceased is taken out of its case, which 
is kept by the heirs, and laid in the body’s left hand. The 
priest washes the linga, rubs ashes, and lays bel leaves on it. 

He hands bel leaves to all present and drops some on the head 
of the dead and all drop their leaves after him. If the dead is 
a $vdmt a note signed by his successor asking that the doors of 
heaven may be opened to let the dead into the presence of Siva 
is tied round the neck. The grave is filled with salt and ashes 
till the body is covered, and then with earth, and over the 
earth one or two slabs of stone are laid. The priest stands on 
the stone and the mourners wash his feet, lay flowers and bel 
leaves on them, and give him money. Money ig also given to 
beggars. When there is music, it goes on till after the priest’s 
feet are worshipped. The whole party go to a river or well, bathe, 
and return in wet clothes to the house of mourning where each 
I of them sips a little karund literally grace, which is of higher 
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efficacy than pddodaka (foot-water) and over which a large 
number of texts have been repeated. Jahgamas are fed and 
alms are given to the poor. On the first and sometimes on the 
fifth day the old clothes of the dead are given to priests and 
poor men. To the svdml are given a pair of shoes, an umbrella, 
pots, and among this very well-to-do perhaps a cow. On the 
third, fifth, or seventh day after death Jangamas and the near 
kinsmen of the dead are asked to dinner, and after this the 
family are considered pure and strangers may take food 
in the house. No monthly or yearly sraddhas (mind-rites) are 
performed in honour of the dead. If the family is well-to-do, 
a tomb is built .with a masonry linga and nandi (bull) on it and 
they are worshipped daily by some member of the family. 

Lingayatas are bound together by a strong fellow-feeling. 
Social disputes are normally referred to the svdml or mona¬ 
stery head whose decision is generally accepted. An appeal 
lies to the head of the Kadappa matha (monastery) on a hill 
six miles south of Kolhapur, who is the head Jangama of the 
province. Modem education has now begun to spread rapidly 
among Lingayats and they are taking to service and the profes¬ 
sions. A large number are weavers, several are retail dealers 
and some are husbandmen. Except the priests no Lifigayata 
lives on alms and few are labourers. 

The Backward Classes in Kolhapur District, as in the 
State in general, consist of three distinct groups—The 
Scheduled Castes or Harijans, the Scheduled Tribes, and the 
other (unscheduled) Backward Classes. The communities 
known as criminal tribes before the repeal of the Criminal 
Tribes Act, are now included in the three-fold division. Of the 
classified list of backward communities the following ones are 
found in the district : — 

Scheduled Castes: —(1) Bhafigi (441); (2) Cambhar (19,089); 
(3) Dhor (1,231); (4) Mahar (1,01,720); (5) Mang (16,538); and 
(6) Mang-garudi (56). 


Scheduled Tribes: —(1) Phase-paradhi (165); (2) Koiikana 

(49). 


Other Bojckward Classes : —^Bagac^I (181); Bava (823); Beldar 
(468); Bera4 (4,752); Bhoi (1,180); Buru4 (631); DombAri 
(124); Davari (98); Garudi (199); Ghisadi (57); Gondhali 
(1,358); Joijatin (48); Jogi (24); Joshi-Kudbude (164); KaikadI 
(289); KoJI-Mahadeo (1,564); Koll-Suryavan^i (294); Kolhaii 
(253) ; Kanjarbhat (200); KorvI (1,450); LamanI (100); Nandivale 
(34); Patharvat (650); Ramo§i (857); Sanagar (1,413); SikalgSr 
(48); Va^ar (4,032); Vaidu (62); Valhar (339); Vasudeo (16) ^ 


^ The figures in brackets ore 1961 population figures firom revenue records for each of 
the community. 
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The population of the backward classes in the district in 1951 CHAPTER 8 . 
was 1,61,436, which was 13-15 per cent, of the total population. p,opi,^Cnitiire. 
It was distributed among the three divisions as under : — baokwabd 
(1) Scheduled Castes — 1,39,075; (2) Scheduled Tribes — 214; Classes. 
and (3) Other Backward Classes — ^,147. 

Scheduled Castes : According to the varna system Hindus 
consider themselves divided into four divisions called uarnos, 
viz., (1) Brdhmanas, (2) Vaisyas, (3) Ksairiyas, and {4)Sudras. 

The Scheduled Castes belong to the fourth order and they 
were considered ‘ untouchables ’ by caste Hindus. By article 1 < 
of the constitution of India ‘ untouchability is abolished and its 
practice in any form is forbidden. 

Scheduled Tribes: These are the aboriginal tribes living 
in hills and forests. Such tribes are very few in Kolhapur 
District. Other Bacfctoard Classes :—^These include Hindu 
castes which are backward educationally, socially and 
economically. 

Each of these backward communities has its peculiar manners 
and customs, but it will be difficult to give here details of them 
all. Details of only such communities as have either a consi¬ 
derable population or some distinctive characteristics are 
given below : 

Op the Scheduled Castes: Bhahgis work mainly as scavengers Sohodnied Caster, 
in Municipalities. Traditionally Cambhars are leather workers. 

Dhors are tanners; Mahirs are village servants doing 
all types of low manual work ; Mahg-garudis .was once a criminal 
nomadic tribe, and Mahgs who include a number of sub¬ 
divisions work as cattle-dealers, cobblers, rope-makers, 
musicians and snake-charmers. 

Bhangis or nightsoil men are returned as numbering 441 in B/Mngii. 
Kolhapur district and are found in towns and cities where they 
work as scavengers in municipalities. They have two endoga- 
mous divisions among them as (1) Muslim Bhahgis,! and 
(2) Kathevadi Hindu Bhahgis who are called ‘ HalSlkhors 

In 1947* in Kolhapur city there were abovUi 75 families of the 
community with a population of about 300. About 40 families 
belonged to the Malkane Panth and were natives of the 
Kolhapur territory. The rest were called Pardeshis, who 
belonged to the Lalvili division and were recent (1905) migrants 
from Gujarat brought from Bombay to break a local strike. 

Bhahgis speak an incorrect Hindustani at home and Hindustani 
and Marathi outside. They live in houses which are very 
simple, mainly tin sheds, built away from other caste Hindu 
localities. In Kolhapur city they live in Municipal chawls built 

^ Social Survey of Kolhapur City. Vol. m, p. 215 N. V. Sovani. 
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at different places. Both males and females smoke tobacco. 
With the introduction of prohibition the habit of drinking 
* which was fairly common had to be given up. 

In reli^on Bhahgis are half Muslims, half HinduSi repeating 
prayers from the Koran and at the same time worshipping 
Hindu gods. Pardeshi Bhahgis maintain contact with their 
native vUlages and often visit them. Marriages, however, do 
take place locally as well as outside. Almost all from the 
community keep to their traditional occupation of scavenging 
and sweeping. The Pardeshi Bhahgis have no Pancds,^ They 
elect a covdhari, a jamdddr, a patel and a pyddd from among 
themselves for settling caste disputes. Among the local 
Bhahgis the office of Meheter and Gndkari were hereditary. 
They settled caste disputes, marriages etc. and imposed fines for 
misconduct. Recently, however, the younger generation has 
tended to disregard these traditional hereditary caste 
elders. Bhahgis rank as the lowest of all Hindu castes. Lite¬ 
racy among them i$ very low; there is no improvement in the 
old method of scavenging and hence other Hindus never try to 
mix among them freely for any purpose, social or religious. 

Cdmhhdrs (leather workers) are returned as numbering 
19,089 and are found generally in every village in the district; 
They claim descent from Aralaya, one of the sons and great 
worshippers of Siv, who incurred Siv's displeasure by making 
a pair of shoes of his own skin which he presented to the god. 
As a punishment he was doomed to be a cobbler for life. They 
have no memory of any former home. In Kolhapur district 
they belong to two divisions, Haralls and Cevalls. Though 
they neither eat together nor intermarry, these two classes are 
similar to one another in every respect. As a class Cambhars 
are fair, middle-sized, a little round-shouldered, and v/eak, with 
large gray eyes, gaunt cheeks, thin lips, and lank head and face 
hair. Their women are well built with regular features and 
often not very dark skinned. They speak Marathi and live in 
one-storeyed houses with mud and sun-dried walls and tiled 
Or thatched roofs, with a small open veranda and courtyard 
where they tan hides and work in leather. Besides their work¬ 
ing tools and a store of hides, their house goods include metal 
and earth vessels, quilts, low stools, and blankets. They rear 
cows and buffaloes and poultry. Their staple food includes 
millet bread, pulse, and a pounded mixture of onions, garlic 
and chillies. They eat flesh except beef and pork. As a class 
the main business of the community is to prepare boots, 
shoes and sandals, etc. In villages Cambhars are to some 
extent engaged in tanning business also. They prepare leather 
bags, purses, belts and other petty leather articles. A few earn 
their living as husbandmen. Cambhars worship all Hindu 
gods and goddesses, chiefly Mahadev, Vithoba andl Yallamm§ 
and keep the usual feasts and fasts. Their priests who are 

1 Social Survey of Kolhapur City. Vol. Ill, page 215 N. V. Sovanl. 
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Brahmans name the lucky day for marriages and conduct the GHAFTSR 3. 
ceremony. They make pilgrimages to Singanapur in Satara, to 
Yallamma in Belgaum and to Jotiba’s hill in Va< 3 ii-Ratnagiri backwabo 
nine miles north-west of Kolhapur. They have a religious Classm. : 
teacher to whom they pay a yearly money tribute but whom 
they do not ask to settle social disputes which are referred to 
Pancdyat (council of elderly castemen). In Kolhapur city 
(1947) the majority of the community was found engaged in the 
traditional occupation of making leather goods. The heads of 
15-20 families were working as clerks or teachers in Govern¬ 
ment offices and schools; some were in the local police force 
and some had been recruited in the ajmy during World War II. 

The whole community acted as a Pancdyat (caste council), 
enforced caste customs and rules and punished offenders by 
fines, excommunication etc. The community was generally 
very poor, educationally backward and literacy was very low. 


Mahdrs are returned as numbering 1,01,720 and are found in Makars. 
considerable numbers all over the district. The community has 
no memory of any former settlement. In the older generation 
the names in common use among men are Kondunak, Limbnak, 

Masnak, Ramnak, and among women Bhimi, Jji, Rani, Taini, 
and Yelli. Like South Konkan Mahars the men take ndk, 
apparently a corruption of naifc (leader), after their names. 

There is documentary evidence to say that in the Maratha 
regime Mahars took part in battles and showed good fighting 
qualities. 

Of the many divisions into which Mahars say they are . 

divided, thirteen are represented in Kolhapur. They are : OrganUatian. 
An<Jvan (virgin-bom) Beles (broom, basket and mat makers) 

Jhades (sweepers), Ghadsis (musicians) Ghatkamblls, Gondvans, 

(beggars), Hedsis, Kabules, Kudvans, La^vans, ’ Pans (flute- 
players), Sonkamblis and Saladis. These divisions once neither 
interdined nor intermarried but the restrictions are now relaxed, 
thou^ to some extent, they may be observed legarding 
marriage. Within these divisions the community had two 
endogamous divisions, namely Bhat and Dhegu-megu. The 
Bhat used to preside over marriage, funeral and other social 
ceremonies and also served as messengers carrying news of 
social incidents to relatives. The ancestors of the Dhegu-megus 
were said to have brought megh (rain) by prayer and they 
were guru$ (teachers) of the community. Both these divi¬ 
sions now identify themselves with the community and inter¬ 
marry. There are also a number of exogamous divisions known 
as Kuls (surnames) in the commimity, some of which are 
Abbute^ Ambedkar, Gayakwad, Ingle, Jadhav, Kamble, Pawar, 

Vaghmare etc. A caste organisation presided over by a panca 
called mehatar once closely bound together the members of 
each endogamous division. Breaches against caste rules were 
punished by putting the offender out of caste. A nimh twig 
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CHAFFER 3, was thrown on the offender’s house and ail were enjoined to 
Pflovie itnre irom the offender's family on pain of losing caste. 

Baotwabb * These caste organisations have now become loose. Mahirs 
Classes. were once held to be impure by caste Hindus. The village 
barber would not shave them nor were they allowed to draw 
8ociai water from the village well. Such inhibitions which the 
Organitaiion. community once had to suffer along with other ‘ untouchables' 
have now been legally removed by specific provisions in the 
Constitution of India. 

Except those living in the villages bordering on Kannada 
country who speak Kannada, most Mahars speak an incorrect and 
oddly pronounced Marathi. When a Mahar meets a man of his 
own caste he greets him with “ namastu " (a bow to you); to 
others he says, “ johar They are generally dark with 
irregular features and flat noses. They live in the outskirts of 
towns and villages in special quarters known as mahanudid, 
generally in untidy and ill-cared for houses of sun-burnt brick 
or stone and mud walls and tiled or thatched roofs. Mahfirs 
once considered it wrong to live in a house for which rent has 
to be paid. In villages the men dress in a loincloth or waist 
cloth, a blanket as a shoulder-cloth, a coat or smock and 
a Maratha turban. The women plait their hair in a braid 
which hangs down the back and wear the full Maratha sari 
(robe) without passing the skirt back between the feet and 
Ueiigitm. a coU (bodice) with short sleeves and a back. Mahars 
consider themselves as Brahmanic Hindus. They cannot tell 
whether they are Bhagvats or Smarts. Some MahArs have 
Brahman Gurus; some have also gurus (teachers) of their own 
caste. Some who are followers of Cokhamela (vdrkarfo) 
wear necklaces of tulsi beads and make periodical pilgrimages 
to AJandi and Pandharpur. Iliey worship all gods and 
goddesses, their favourite deities being Bahiroba, IQiandoba, 
MhasobA and VithobS. Their peculiar deities are Marl—^the 
cholera goddess, Pancjhar—the village site goddess, and Thai— 
the settlement place spirit. They also worship their ancestors’ 
brass images as house gods, and they have generally faith in 
soothsaying, sorcery and witchcraft! Some Mahars have recently 
adopted Buddhism as their religion. 

Customs, Like all Hindu communities in the region, Mahars worship 
Satvai Groddess on the fifth day after birth. A few spots of 
sandal and turmeric paste are daubed on the wall near the 
mother’s cot and are offered worship. The woman is held 
impure for eight days after child birth and the naming cere¬ 
mony is held on the ninth day. When the child grows old, its 
first hair are clipped by the maternal uncle. 

Marriage within the same kul and with mother’s sister’s 
daughter or sister’s dau^ter is not allowed. The custom of 
giving dowry to the bride is current in the community, but 
now-a-days the parents of the girl offer dowry to an educated 
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or well-placed boy. On the day before the marriage day the CHAPTER 3, 
boy is rubbed with turmeric paste and bathed, and his kins- p^opleandCnltuw. 
people and friends take the rest of the paste to the girl's house, baokwabd 
rub the girl with the paste, and present her with a sddi and Clamm. 

a few ornaments. On that day a sapling of mango or saplings caetw! 

of Saundad, Apta, Umbar and kalamb or Jambhul as per family Cutumi, 
custom are brought by the elder sister and her husband and 
then tied with wheat bread and an axe to the muhurta medka. 

The marriage ceremony takes place generally at the bride's 
place and the bridegroom goes there in a procession. At the 
time of marriage, the bride and the bridegroom stand in 
bamboo baskets filled with grains and with a grinding stone in 
it, or on pats (low wooden stools) with a curtain of cloth held 
between them. Formerly a person of the bhat sub-division of 
the community used to preside over the ceremony. Now-a- 
days he is often replaced by an elder or an educated person. 

He chants hymns, throws rice grains over the couple and 
removes the curtain. The assembled also shower rice grains 
over the couple and the bride and the bridegroom then garland 
each other and they are wedded. Divorce as well as widow 
marriage is allowed. However, a widow is not permitted to 
marry a member of the deceased husband’s family. 

Mahars bury their dead and mourn for three days. On the 
third day the chief mourner shampoos the bearers' shoulders 
and gives from food before any one of the family eats, and 
while the bearers are eating every one leaves the house. 

The hereditary occupation of the community is village service Occupation. 
and skinning dead animals. They act as guides and messengers 
to public officers travelling on duty, cajl landholders to pay the 
land assessment at the village office, watch boundaries and the 
village office, repair the cdvdi (village office) and Gdnvkusu 
(village gate) and sweep the village roads. To carry cowdung 
cakes to the burning ground and to dig graves is a part of their 
duty to the villagers. Most of them enjoy a small Government 
payment, partly in cash and partly in land. The chief source 
of their income is the halute (yearly grain allowance).' 


^ The chief dues for Mahars’ services to the vtUagers allowed by the Muslim aud 
Maratha Government were ; Sitadcvi or a part of a standing sugarcane crop ; village or 
town gate offering ; EcHi food offerings on the full-moon of Phi^gun ; hcndur grain 
gifts on the full-moon of Ashadh hides of dead cattle ; hat^chekw (hand warning), 
a money gift for watching th< fire made for boiling sugarcane juice ghair-iakka (hoxhe- 
money), mon^ paid for digging gmves, gmin lying on and about the thr ^ing floor 
when the floor is used for the first time, grain at the bottom of a pev (grain pit^e rice 
strewn on the two low stools which are set for the bride and midegroom; a yearly 
pair of sandals for watching the villag* or town gate ; rvkha (marri^ gift, induding two 
coppers in cash, a piece of cocoa-kernel and a handful of rice ; Ui-pati (lap-tax) is 
handfuls of grain put into the laps of Mahar women at the first treading of the grain ; 
money thrown into her platter when a Mahar woman comes to wave a lamp round the 
head of the bride’s or bridegroom’s mother ; madkc-padc (carcass-tax); that is 

gift for winding a string round the village on the no-moon of Aahadk and of Kartika 
rav^codvan (forest-leaving) that is grain ears given to Mahars on the first cutting and 
•tacking pindha (straw); and login takka or (marriage^pee) that is 4 os. given 
to the wage Mahar when the booth Is raised. 
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CHAPTER 3. For their private services they are paid in cash or, v/hat they 
— like better, in cooked food. Of recent years complaints have 
Peoptoan^^cmture. villages near large centres of industry that mahSrs 

Classes. have been so depleted in numbers by migration to cities as to 
^Casfes leave an inadequate staff for village requirements. As unskilled 

Occupation. labourers they are employed in large numbers. In villages 

some are husbandmen and a few are bricklayers. Now-a-days 
with pieces of waste land assigned to them in villages they 
have proved good agriculturists. The community is making 
good progress in education and many have found employment 
in various branches of Government service. 

other The Other Backward Classes consist of several communities 

Edward each bearing a caste-name suggestive of the occupation once 
lasses. hereditarily followed. Where the hereditary occupation has 
ceased to be lucrative, strict adherance to it has naturally 
dwindled, but caste name has remained in tact. Of these commu¬ 
nities some are mainly craftsmen, e.g., beldars who work in stone 
and earth, hew stone and dig wells ; sangars who weave and sell 
coarse blankets, their women doing as much work as the men; 
patharvats are stone dressers, and buruds who make bamboo 
baskets, winnowing fans, mats and cages. Communities such 
as berads (huntsmen) bhois (fishers), kolis (ferrymen), ghisadis 
(tinkers) and ramosis have now mostly turned into labourers. 
A number of small communities such as bavas, davaris, dambfiris, 
garudis, gondhalls, jogtins, jogis, josis, kolhatis, nandivales; 
vaidus, valhars and vasudevs more or less live a life of mendi¬ 
cancy and can be classed as beggars. Communities such as 
kaikadis, kanjarbhats, korvis, lamans and vadars which shift 
from place to place to earn a living are “ unsettled tribes ”, 
though a few families from each have now settled in villages 
and have taken to agriculture and allied pursuits. 

Berads. Bera^s, numbering 4,752, are found all over the district and 
chiefly in Gadhinglaj taluka. Enthoven writing about this 
community says, “ the term Bed (pi. Bedaru) seems to mean 
hunters, from bete, hunting. The Marathas know the tribe as 
Berads and Musalmans as Bedars.” They are a settled class 
and live in regular houses. They seem to have come to Kolha¬ 
pur from Belgaum under a naik (chief) called Gudadapa and 
settled at the village of Kuldini. Gudadapa gathered a large 
band of Berads and committed gang robberies in the surroxmd- 
ing districts. The hard-heartedness of bera(Js became prover¬ 
bial as they moved about the country committing highway 
robberies. They were then for several years steadily hunted 
doym by Government and forced to change plundering for 
tillage. 

In origin the Beracls are an aboriginal tribe of the Kannada 
districts and it grew up by additions from many other castes, 
such as Kurub, Kaghaligars, Vakkals, etc., superior to the original 
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stock in the social scale. They are dark, strong, muscular and 
coarse featured with gray lively eyes, flat nose, rowd high¬ 
boned cheeks, flabby lips, short and lank head hair, small 
moustache, and ear-locks. They live in one-storeyed houses 
with mud and sun-dried brick walls and tiled or thatched 
roofs. Though small and poor their houses are clean and 
neat. They own cattle and rear dogs which are very useful 
to them in watching their cows and buffaloes and in himting. 
Their staple food is millet bread, pulse sauce seasoned with 
garlic, onions, salt, chillies and vegetables. They eat all kinds 
of flesh except beef, particularly on holidays and when they 
can afford it. They give caste feasts at births, betrothals, 
marriages, and deaths, when the guests ^re served with wheat 
cakes, pulse, vegetables, and mutton and sit all night singing 
lavariis (songs) to the accompaniment of the daph (drum) and 
the iuntune (one-stringed fiddle). The men, like local agricul¬ 
turists, dress in a loincloth or a pair of drawers, a shoulder- 
cloth, a shirt and a coarse Maratha turban. The women wear 
a Maratha lugade and bodice and do not pass the end of the 
robe back between the feet. Both men and women have 
spare clothes for great days and wear ornaments like those worn 
by Marathas. Berads in Kolhapur worship all gods and 
goddesses, and their family deities are Mahadeo, Hanuman 
and Yallamma. They keep most holidays, chiefiy Dasard, 
Divdli and the AMn and Mdrgasirsa new moons, on which, 
like the Baddies of Kamatak, some perform the dangord (field 
rite). The religious minded fast on all Mondays of Sravan and 
on all ordinary Saturdays and Tuesdays when they take only 
one meal in the evening. Besides food cooked after bathing, 
on all big days they offer their gods cocoanuts, dry dates, sugar, 
molasses, camphor and incense. They have faith in sooth¬ 
saying, astrology and sorcery. Their priests are ordinary 
Brahamans who conduct their marriages, but at deaths they 
employ a Lingayat priest to conduct the obsequial ceremonies. 
They have a hereditary married guru (religious teacher), who 
belongs to their own caste and is the religious and social head 
of their community. 

Like other Hindus of the region, Berads worship goddess 
Satvai on the fifth day after the birth of a child. On that day, 
either five small stones or five small heaps of jowar grains are 
worshipped in the name of the goddess, and the stone under 
which the after birth was buried received similar attention. 

For the purpose of marriage Berads observe the exogamous 
subdivisions called hyddags, marriage in the same hyd^ag 
being prohibited. The custom of accepting dowry by the 
bride is current. On a day previous to the marriage day, the 
persons of the bride and bridegroom are besmeared with turme¬ 
ric powder at their places. During marriage rites, the couple 
stands opposite each other on pats (low wooden stools), with 
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a curtain of cloth held between it. A Brahman priest chants 
marriage hymns and throws rice grains over the couple. As 
soon as the curtain is removed the bride and the bridegroom 
exchange their places five times and garland each other. Then 
the Brahman priest ties into a knot the ends of the couple’s 
garments and on behalf of the bridegroom fastens a mangaU 
Sutra (lucky thread) round the bride’s neck. 

Divorce as well as widow marriage are permissible by custom. 
However, a widow cannot marry in the hyddag of the deceased 
husband, and if a bachelor was to marry a widow he had first to 
undergo a marriage ceremony with a rui shrub. The custom 
of dedicating girls as devddssis either in the name of goddess 
Yallamma or god Hanuman to render them eligible for prosti¬ 
tution seems to have now died out in the commimity. The 
married dead are cremated; children and bachelors are buried. 
The chief mourner moves five times round the lighted pyre 
with a trickling earthen water pot on his shoulder. On return 
to the house of the deceased from the cremation ground, the 
mourners after a plunge into water keep a grass, blade on the 
spot where the deceased had breathed his last. On the third 
day the chief mourner collects ashes from the burnt pyre and 
later with due ceremony may install in the house for worship 
a Mdkd, an impression of a figure on a small metal piece. From 
that day the deceased becomes a deified ancestor. 

In the past, many members of the community often used to 
indulge in anti-social activities but, thanks to educative attempts 
at reforming them, the community have now generally become 
a class of hardworking husbandmen. At some places they are 
also engaged as village watchmen especially for guarding the 
fields of agriculturists and also the village. They are slowly 
taking advantage of educational facilities and the educated are 
going in for Government service such as teachers, talathis, 
clerks, peons, police, etc. 

Vadars (quarrymen) are returned as numbering 4032 in the 
district. They are divided into three divisions, namely, Dagad 
of Kalla Vadars known as Kalkutagis, Gad! Vadars, and Mati 
Vadars. In Kolhapur city Kalkutagis were the earliest resi¬ 
dents, the other two divisions being reported to have come to 
the city in the first decade of the present century. Vadars are 
black, strong, well built and generally spare, and their home 
speech is Telugu. They live outside a village in crude huts 
made of sticks, mats and sugarcane leaves. Their staple food 
is millet, but they eat fish, fowl and flesh of all kinds, 
Kalkutagis do the work of stone dressing and stone building; 
Gadi Vadars of quarrying stones and transporting them on low 
solid wheeled carts; Mati VadSrs sink wells and do excava¬ 
tions and earth work. These are their traditional occupations 
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and even today most of the Va^ars stick to them. Some have 
evolved into petty contractors who undertake earth or stone 
work. 

Formerly the divisions of Vacjars used to dine together but 
did not inter-marry, but now they have ceased to be indepen¬ 
dent sub-castes as they take food with one another and inter¬ 
marry. At present there is no pancdyat (caste council) or 
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caste elder among them, but 50 years back there used to be 
a caste elder known as thekeddr, who settled disputes, arranged 
and permitted marriages and whose authority was unchallenged. 
He had also the authority to fine people in the community for 
misbehaviour etc. Some of the traditional customs among the 
community still persist; for instance, their women do not wear 
the bodice and girls who could wear glass bangles on both hands 
before marriage wear glass bangles on the left hand and a kada 
(brass bangle) on the right hand when married. However, 
Kalkutagis in Kolhapur city seem to have now abandoned the 
customs without being socially ostracised. 


On the fifth day after the birth of a child as Vadars feast 
married women and name the child on the night of the eleventh. 

They do not consult astrologers for lucky days or for a name. 

The mother is considered impure for thirty days after child birth. 

Their favourite gods are Maruti and VyankobS, they keep 
the usual fasts and festivals. Their marriages generally occupy 
two particular days, viz. Sunday and Monday. On Sunday the 
turmeric ceremony takes place. On Monday morning an iron 
post is fixed in the ground and the bride and the 
bridegroom are made to stand near it. Rice and holy water 
given by the guru (teacher) are thrown over the boy and girl 
but no texts are recited. A dinner party on that day ends the 
ceremony. Divorce as well as widow marriages are allowed. 

However, a widow is not permitted to marry a member of the 
deceased husband’s family. The dead are either cremated or 
buried. The community is hardworking, industrious and 
prepared to go wherever it can get work. 

The communities classed as beggars display peculiarities of i>on^ru 
professional skill which by themselves are very interesting. KolhatM. 
Some of them enjoying showmanship with begging, e.g. 

Domb&Hs or Kolhdtt form a nomadic community of acrobats. On 
Gujarat side a division of the community is known as Gopals. 

DorhbSris earn a living as tumblers, rope-dancers, and beggars. 

Boys and girls are trained to tumble at the age of five and are 
good tumblers at the age of eleven with appliances sudi as 
a drum, a flute, a leather strap, ropes and poles fifteen to 
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CHAniB 3. twenty feet long. They wander from place to {dace giving 
PMpto i^ciiltiin P®rfo™®>ice5 of athletic games and feats. Dombarf women 
'^Baoxw 4 bd *are also known as expert tattooers. 

Classes. 


Other 

Backward Classes. 
Vombaria 
and, 

Kolhatis, 


As Kolhatis the hereditary occupation of the community is to 
prepare combs and other articles from horns of animals and 
form a Tamasa troupe. In a Tamasa performance men play 
on muscial instruments like dholaki, tuntunc, daph, zdnj, etc. 


while women dance. 


Garudis. Garudis who are itinerant jugglers and snake-charmers live 
by performing with snakes and by begging. They are found all 
over the district but are said to have come from Saurashtra. 


Vaidus. Vaidus, who appear to have come into the district from the 

Kamatak, are a nomadic community of drug-hawkers. Their 
home tongue is Telugu, but with others they speak a corrupt 
Marathi. They generally camp outside towns and villages in 
cloth or mat tents which they carry on donkeys. When they 
go drug-hawking, they sling across their shoulder a bamboo 
pole hung with one or two bags containing healing roots, herbs, 
hides and poisons. They are ready to heal with their medicines 
any disease from a cold to a fever. The women of the com¬ 
munity beg and sell herbs, needles and glass beads. No Vaidu 
is allowed to work as labourer; if one is found working for 
hire, he is excommunicated. 


Bavas. Some communities of beggars profess begging on religious 

ground. Bairagis (ascetics) who admit all Hindus, except what 
were formerly known as the depressed classes, within their fold 
are a class of religious beggars and wander all over the country, 
sometimes in bands and sometimes singly. They dress in ochre- 
coloured clothes, smear their bodies with ashes and grow their 
hair long, wearing it either dishevelled or coiled round the head. 
A few of them refrain from cutting their hair and nails and 
undergo bodily toutures. Thejr call themselves devotees of 
Visnu and visit many of the famous Visnu shrines. Their 
gurits (teachers) who are also Bairagis have maths (monas¬ 
teries) in different holy places in India. The guru is succeeded 
by his favourite disciple. When a man wishes to become 
a BairagI he approaches a distinguished Bairagi and tells him 
about his wish to become his celd (disciple). On a fixed day 
the novice is stripped of his clothes and is given a loin cloth 
to wear and a homa (burnt-offering) is made. The novice then 
takes a vow of poverty, celibacy and pilgrimage to all holy 
places in India. 

Similar to Bairagis there exists a community of religious 
beggars known as Cosdvis found either wandering or settled 
all over the district. They are divided into five classes: Ban, 
Bhdrti, Gori, Puri and Sarasvati, who except Bhartis and 


Ooaavis. 
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Puns, eat together and intermarry. They are recruited from all CHAPTER 3, 

Hindus except what were formerly known as the depressed Culture. 

classes. The body of Gosavis include those who willingly backward 

became Gosavis and children presented to Gosavis by their ^o^er^‘ 

parents. Gosavis wear ochre-coloured clothes like Bairagis but jjackwai^ciasses, 

unlike them dine with Kunbis and eat goats, sheep and fowls. Gosavis, 

They freely smoke tobacco and hemp and many of them were 

reported to have had no compunction to drink country liquor 

before the introduction of prohibition. Though at the initiation 

they take a vow of poverty and celibacy, many of them are 

known to have been traders, money-lenders, and a few were 

inam (rent-free) landholders. In former days they wandered 

in armed bands, waged war Vvith Bairagis, and plundered the 

country they passed through. Some Go.savis marry and some 

keep mistresses, and those who live a single life are generally 

attended by a celd (disciple) who is their heir and successor. 

Joshis, who are also known as Cudhudke Joshis, Davaris or Joshis, 
Pihgles, wander from house to house and village to village tel¬ 
ling fortunes and begging. A Cudbudke Joshi got up for his 
begging tour is a quaint figure. He is dressed in a large dirty 
white turban with a red cloth turned over it, or a long white 
coat reaching below his knees and a tattered silk-bordered 
shoulder-cloth. In one hand is a book or almanac by referring 
to which he pretends to foretell fortunes and in the other is the 
Cudhudke, the eponymous hourglass-shaped drum. A knotted 
cord is fastened to the drum and when the drum is. shaken the 
knot strikes against the membrane of the drum and makes 
a tinkling sound. It is a common practice with some Joshis to 
rise at three in the morning and go to some ruined buildings or 
large trees outside the village, where they consult the spotted 
owlet (pifigld), whose notes they profess to understand. About 
four or five o’clock they come back to the village and, standing 
at the door of each house and sounding their drum, awaken the 
people and tell them their fortune. Their forecast may fore¬ 
bode evil for some inmates who, growing uneasy over it, con¬ 
sult the Joshi and pay his fees. This occupation of the Cud¬ 
budke Joshis is declining in popularity as few believe in their 
prophecies. 

Gondhalis call themselves votaries of Arhbabai of Kolhapur, Oondhaiis 
Bhavani of Tuljapur and many other goddesses. They beg from Others. 

door to door for grain, clothes, and money in the name of the 
goddesses. Some form a troupe and perform the gondhal 
dance with the accompaniment of sambal, tuntune and tdl and 
entertain people with their songs. Davris play on the dawr 
drum and have the ancient and still respected privilege of liv¬ 
ing in the out-houses of the temples of Rankoba and Bahirobl. 

The J^ogtis belong to a religious order recruited from all castes 
of Hindus. The order is kept up by children dedicated to the 
(O.O.P.) L-c Vf 768—13 
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goddess Yellamma, the boys so dedicated being known as Jogtis. 
They make their living by begging in the name of the goddess. 
Nandivalas take their name from Nandi, a trained bull dressed 
in smart clothes with fringes of jingling bells and bell necklaces. 
They beg from house to house leading the Nandi and making 
him nod at the signal of a peculiar note they sound on the drum 
by percussion with a bent stick. Vasudevs are professional 
beggars who for begging purpose rise early in the morning, put 
on a tall hat adorned with peacock feathers and a brass top, 
and a full skirted coat. Equipped with tdls (two metal cups), 
ciplyds (two wodden pincers), brass bells, jingling rings and 
a wooden whistle, they move about the streets begging from 
door to door, singing to the accompaniment of the tdls and 
ciplyds. Sometimes, when they are three or four, they dance 
in circle. 


There are two communities, viz., (1) Phanse-pardhis, and 
(2) Kohkanas in Kolhapur district who are classed as 
‘Scheduled Tribes'. 

Phdnse-pdradhts who derive their name from phdnse — 
noose, and pdradhis — hunters, belong to a wandering tribe of 
game hunters. They number about 165 in Kolhapur district. 
They are known to have once carried the business of snaring 
and hunting wild animals and birds with the help of nets and 
hunting dogs. As a class Phanse-paradhis are robust, well- 
built and of medium statue. They are rather dark in comple¬ 
xion. Migrating originally from Saurashtra they speak 
Gujarati, but also know Kannad, Marathi and Hindustani. They 
profess Hinduism, worship Hindu gods and goddesses, the 
goddess Tulajabhavani receiving special reverence. They 
are superstitious and have a strong faith in sorcery and 
witchcraft. 


The community is spread over in different camps, each 
camp consisting of several farftilies. A camp has got its own 
leader called pdtil. There are a number of exogamous divi¬ 
sions called kills in the community and they bear Marital 
surnames such as Chavan, Kale, Nelkar, Powar, RSthod, She^e 
etc. It is said these kills had names of Gujarati origin, such as 
Khetiya, Khidiya, Mandhiya, Narakhatia, Painpalajiya, Saundia, 
etc. The kills found in Kolhapur are mainly ChavSn. Kale and 
Powar, each assigned with a hereditary social function. The 
chief leader or pdtil comes from the Kale kul, the sarpanch 
belongs to Chavan kill and a Pawar presides over all religious 
affairs. 


Marriages between members of the same clan (surname) or 
of allied clan are prohibited. Polygamy which was once 
allowed and practised is now prevented by the Hindu Marriage 
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Act, 1955. The offer of marriage comes from the 'ooy’s father 
and is accepted by the chief person from the bride by accept¬ 
ing a vidd and a rupee from the boy’s father. A betrothal 
ceremony may take place several years in advance, the marriage 
being celebrated when the couple comes of age. A convenient 
day for the marriage is fixed by a person from the Pawar clan 
(surname) who also officiates at the ceremony. On the 
marriage day the bride and bridegroom are decked w:ith 
chaplets of pipal leaves, a tassel of thread hanging over each 
temple. The skirts of the bride’s and bridegroom’s robes are 
knotted together seven times, the priest and the guests throw 
red rice over the pair’s heads, and the marriage is complete. 


OHAPTBR 3. 
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Divorce as well as widow marriage are allowed. A widow 
can marry her deceased husband’s younger brother. Any 
other person who is desirous of marrying the widow has to 
give Rs. 100 to Rs. 300 to her parents or guardians. Widow 
marriage is performed at night at the widow’s place and the 
only ceremony followed is the exchange of a dish of shevayd 
(spaghetti) by the couple. 

The community cremates the dead and observes funeral and 
post-funeral rites similar to those of other backward communi¬ 
ties in the region. 

Phanse-paradhis, as they generally live away from village 
sites, cannot avail of school facilities available to other villagers 
and have therefore remained backward in education. Efforts 
are being made to start one Ashram school for their children 
and they are being persuaded to settle at Ujalaiwadl. A co¬ 
operative farming society has been organised for the benefit of 
Phanse-paradhis and Kanjarbhats and a land measuring about 
325 acres has been given to them for cultivation. A co-operative 
housing society has been organised and a land of 20 acres 
granted to them for their housing accommodation. Further, 
a co-operative labour society has been formed and registered for 
them and Government has granted a loan of Rs. 5,000 for the 
working of the society. Because of these measures the com¬ 
munity appears to have changed a great deal. They are now 
engaged in the agriculture and other suitable pursuits with the 
result that their former anti-social tendency seems to be on 
the wane. 

Konkands with a negligible population of about 49 in the Konkanas. 
district are mainly found in Radhanagarl taluka and Gagan- 
bav^a mahal. They live oh agriculture and agricultural labour 
and by sale of wood brought from the forests. They 
also rear cattle and sheep. Their customs are similar to those 
of other backward Hindu communities in the district* 

{ 0 . 0 ,p.) i-c Vf 708—18a 
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Muslims, according to the 1951 census, are returned as 
numbering 56,356 (m. 29,225; /. 27,131) in the district ol‘ 
Kolhapur or 4-59 i>er cent, of the population. In 1881 the per¬ 
centage was 4-12. Their tract-wise distribution over the 
district is as follows : — 

Urban tract: 30,662 (7?i. 15,908; /. 14,754) — Karvir, Kagal, 
3,474 (m. 1,765; /. 1,709); Hatkanangale and Shirol, 16,169 
(m. 8,401; /. 7,768); Gadhinglaj, Ajra and Bhudargad, 5,041 
(m. 2,585; /. 2,456); Bavada, Radhanagari, Shahuwadi and 
Panhala, 5,974 (m. 3,157 ; j. 2,821). 

Urban tract : 25,694 (m. 13,317, f, 12,377) — Kolhapur city, 

12,232 (m. 6,333; f. 5,899); Hatkanangale, Shahuwadi and 
Panhala, 9,808 (m, 5,117 ; /. 4,691); Gadhinglaj, Kagal and Ajra, 
3,854 (m. 1,867 ; f. 1,787). 

The majority of Muslims in the district, probably over 90 per 
cent, can be classified under the three family names Saiyads, 
Pathans and Shaikhs. There are very few families of Mughals. 
Any Muslim who is neither a Saiyad, nor a Pathan nor 
a Mughal, can call himself a Shaikh and consequently Shaikhs 
are in preponderant majority. Apart from these classes or 
families, a small percentage of Muslims are called by their 
traditional occupational names like Atars, Manyars, Nalband 
etc. Enumeration of these sub-divisions among the Muslims 
was not effected by censuses later than 1901. 

It would appear that some Muslim classes like Bagvan, 
Bhahgi, Bohora, FakT, Julaha, Kalavant, Kasai or Khatik, 
Mughal, Momin, Pathan, Patwekari, Pendarl, Sayad, Shaikh 
and unspecified — total : 38,553 were originally Hindus who on 
embracing Islam took the name Shaikh or Pathan from the 
religious or military leader under whom they were converted. 
Many of them may have some strain of Arab, Abyssinian, 
Persian, Mughal or upper Indian blood. Some of these are still 
engaged in their old occupations, occupying different localities, 
and each leading its own community and social life, so much so 
that each can be identified as a separate social unit in the 
Muslim community as a whole. The educated among them are 
however able to mix freely with and marry in the families of 
the well-to-do classes. 

Except that some men wear the beard and have the head 
clean shaved, the local converts differ little in look from local 
Hindus and, except Bhoras and Memans who speak Gujarati 
and Cucchi at home, almost all Kolhapur Muslims among them¬ 
selves speak Hindustani with a mixture of Marathi words and 
Marathi with others. The intonatfon and accent is peculiarly 
Kolhapurian. Among the classes of foreign origin, and to a less 
extent among the main body of Muslims are found men with 
sharp and marked features^ fairer skins and lighter eyes; but 
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the women show fe>;^er traces of non-local origin and in many CHAPTERS, 
cases can hardly be distinguished from Hindu women except nieandculture 
that they do not mark their brows with vermilion or pass the 
end of the sari back between the feet. 

The houses of Muslims do not differ much from those of other 
communities. In towns the well-to-do live in two storeyed 
houses with stone and cement walls and tiled roofs, and 
surrounded by a yard. The bulk of the Muslim houses, many 
of which have a front or back enclosure surrounded by a stone 
wall four or five feet high so as to provide privacy. Only 
orthodox Muslims whose women observe purdah live in such 
houses. They are like tile roofed cottages built with rough 
stone and mud smeared with cowdung. The rich houses have 
generally four or five rooms, the front room being used as the 
ddlan (men’s room) with a few mats, carpets and cushions; the 
middle rooms are allotted as bedrooms, one of which is 
a women’s sitting room, and store-rooms and the last room 
forms the kitchen with a good store of metal vessels. Village 
houses are built in much the same style as poor town houses, 
the front room being the biggest, is used as a stable for cattle. 

The village houses have no wells and the women fetch water 
from the village pond or river. 

Town Muslims take two meals a day, breakfast about nine Food, 
of millet or wheat bread, pulse, mutton and vegetables and 
supper at seven or eight in the evening of boiled rice and 
mutton and pulse if well-to-do, and bread and pulse with 
cutm (pounded chillies) if poor. Village Muslims and some 
rich town Muslims have three meals a day, villagers taking 
a cold breakfast about seven before going to their fields, a mid¬ 
day meal in the field, and a supper on reaching home in the 
evening. The rich add to the usual two meals a cup of tea or 
milk with bread in the morning immediately after rising. The 
staple food of villagers is millet bread, pulse and vegetables. 

Though all Muslims are non-vegetarians, few can afford meat 
even occasionally. A few rich villagers eat mutton daily and 
almost all manage to get mutton on Bakar Id festival. Except 
a few fresh settlers such as Bohoras and Memans, who may eat 
beef, the bulk of the local Musalmans prefer mutton to beef 
and some communities will on no occasion touch beef. Buffalo 
beef is eschewed by all, and fowls, eggs, and fish are eaten 
without any .objection when they can afford them. The flesh of 
only those animals which are butchered according to Islamic 
law is eaten. The trading classes as a rule use coffee and tea 
every day and husbandmen drink milk or tea with bread 
every morning. Tobacco smoking, chewing and snuffing is 
common among all classes. 

Except menibers of the four leading classes and Bohoras and 
Memans who dress in loose trouser, a waistcoat, a shirt and 
a preformed turban peculiar to the community, almost all 
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CHAPTER 3. Kolhapur Muslim men dress in Hindu style. The transforma- 
—1 tion of fashions in dress from the Mughal and the Peswal 
™ MuslhS. ‘ patterns to the Western styles is almost complete in the younger 
Food. * generation. However, some of the conservative patterns still 
persist. The serwdni and pyjama (a pair of loose trousers) 
have an imprint of traditional wear. Cudiddr pyjamd (a pair 
of tight trousers) and Shalwdr (a loose trouser worn by Pathans 
and Panjabis) are sometimes worn. At the time of prayer 
a Muslim may wear a lungl (loin-cloth) reaching down to the 
ankles and pairhan (a long shirt). Generally men wear indoors 
a headscarf, a waistcoat, and a waist or loin-cloth. Out of doors 
on all occasions the rich and on festive occasions the middle 
class and poor wear a loose Maratha turban, a coat, trousers, 
and shoes. Most husbandmen while indoors dress in a napkin 
used as a loin-cloth and on going out draw a coarse country 
blanket over their shoulders. Indoors almost all the women 
wear the long Maratha sari and coli. The chief exceptione are 
Bohora women who dress in a petticoat, backless bodice and 
a headscarft, and Meman women who wear a shirt reaching to 
the knees and loose trousers. Townswomen wear sdris of 
different patterns and colours. Generally the rich and middle 
class Muslims keep the zandnd (seclusion system) and their 
women cover their heads with one end of the sdri and wear 
a hurqd (veil) whenever they go out in public. 


ornaments. Men do not wear any ornaments except marriage or engage- 
met rings of gold or silver often studded with green jade. 
Women begin married life with a number of gold or silver 
ornaments in proportion to the means of the husband or parents. 
The rich give to their daughters ornaments of gold and precious 
stones which consist of earrings, bangles, necklaces, bracelets 
and rings. The poor give silver ornaments which often consist 
of ankle ornaments such as todds, paizeb and jhdnj and silver 
finger rings. Necklaces of gold such as thusi and hormdl speak 
of better status. 

% 

Muslims in villages are mostly land owners and husbandmem 
and in towns many are craftsmen, artisans and traders and 
some are ’ moneylenders. Village Muslims, especially husband¬ 
men, are thrifty. Women of the families of husbandmen, 
weavers, other craftsmen and petty shopkeepers often earn 
almost as much as men, women of other families generally do 
not work for the purpose of earning. Except some families of 
Bohora who are Shias of the Ismaili branch, all Kolhapur 
Muslims belong to the Sunni sect of the Hanafi school. They 
respect the same kdzl, pray in the same mosque and bury in the 
same graveyard. Some local communities e.g. Bagwans, Kasabs, 
Gavandis Pihjaiis have such Hindu leanings that they do not 
appear to associate much with other Muslims, are not particular 
about attending the mosque, eschew beef, keep Hindu feasts, 
and openly worship and offer vows to Hindu gods. 
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Those who are not converts to Islam from original Hindu CHUVTElt 3, 
communities are particular about circumcising their boys and cnMm 

having their marriage and death rites conducted by their Kazi. ® 

The hismilld (initiation) and the akika (sacrifice) ceremonies Rites, 
are often neglected, owing partly to ignorance and partly to 
poverty. Though as a rule they do not attend the mosque for 
daily prayers, almost all are careful to be present at the special 
services on Ramzdm and Bakar Id days and are careful to give 
alms and keep fasting during the whole month of Ramzan. The 
well-to-do make special offerings on the Bakar Id and pay the 
kdzi his dues. Their traditional religious officers are the kdzt 
(judge) who now acts chiefly as the marriage registrar, the 
khdtib (preacher) the mulld or mauldnd (priest), and the 

mujdvar (beedle), but these offices have now almost disappeared 
and the mosque services are led by any learned layman or 
mauldvi (law-doctor). The hdngl (crier) keeps the mosque 
clean, shouts the prayer-call five times a day and calls guests to 
marriage and other ceremonies. Except Bohoras all Muslims 
believe in pirs (saints) to whom they pray for children or for 
health and offer sacrifices and gifts. Most craftsmen and 
husbandmen believe in Khandoba, Mhasoba, Maria! and Satvai, 

Hindu deities, to whom they make gifts and offer vows and 
whom they worship either privately or publicly. Pilgrimage 
to Macca is very rare but many persons visit the fairs of local 
saints. 

When a woman is in labour a midwife is sent for. The mid- Birth, 
wife delivers the woman, buries the naval-cord in a corner 
where the mother is afterwards bathed. If the child is a boy 
the midwife is paid higher than if it were a girl. Village 
Muslims, particularly husbandmen, worship on the fifth day 
the goddess Satvai (Mother Sixth), who is supposed to register 
the destiny of the child on the sixth night after birth. A silver 
human tooth and a small silver sickle are the objects of 
worship. The tooth and the sickle are laid in a winnowing 
basket with a platter containing the heart and head of a goat 
and boiled rice, half a dry cocoakernel, two betel leaves and 
a betelnut and a marking-nut with a needle through it. Before 
these things the mother burns incense and bows. The ceremony 
is marked with a feast given to friends and relations. In some 
families mutton is served at this feast while in other families 
rice and split pulse sauce are served. After the birth of 
a child, the members of the family are ceremonially unclean 
for forty days during which the house images of saints are not 
worshipped. 


The mother is given a ceremonial bath that day and is dressed 
in a new sddt dnd bodice. She is also made to put on new 
glass bangles. Friends and relations are treated to mldo (rice 
and mutton cooked together) or bdnga (rice and mutton cooked 
separately). In the evening the child is dressed in a cap and 
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a frock, and its hands and feet are adorned with silver orna¬ 
ments. The women gather near the cradle, put the child into 
it and sing songs as they rock the cradle. Before naming the 
child a piece of sandlewood is wrapped in a handkerchief, waved 
about the cradle, and is passed from one woman to another 
with the words, “ Take this moon and give the sun After 
repeating this several time, they lay the piece of wood in the 
cradle by the side of the child and name the child. The child’s 
name is often chosen by the kdzi according to the position of its 
birth stars. Suiiid (circumcision) is performed any time 
between the boy’s third and twelfth year, the younger age 
being always preferred. The ceremony when elaborately 
performed may extend over three or four days. A booth with 
a muhurtmedh (lucky post) is raised in front of the house and 
the boy to be circumcised is rubbed with turmeric paste for two 
days. A hiyapart feast is held on the second day when women 
friends and relations are asked and five unwidowed women 
observing a fast are treated to a special dinner. On the third 
day the boy, after a ceremonial bath, dresses in a jama and 
a sultdni sherd (a veil made of a network of flowers) and goes 
in a procession on horseback to the mosque to say the prayers. 
On return home after dinner in the evening the boy is seated 
on a chaurang (stool) and the barber who is called nabi 
(Prophet) or Khalifa (ruler) calles out '"Din, Din^\ and 
performs dextrously the circumcision. To dull the pain 
sometimes gdnjd (hempseed) or some such drug is administered 
to the boy. Next day the barber washes the wound, turns up 
the prepuso (foreskin) with a ghodl (wooden instrument), 
applies oil to the wound and receives payment for his services 
from the father or relations of the boy. In poor families the 
ceremony is finished in a day. Instead of going to the mosque 
the boy’s father brings the kdzi to his house, the barber 
circumcises the boy in the kdzVs presence, and the ceremony 
ends wdth a feast to friends and relations. The wound heals 
in ten to fifteen days. In honour of the recovery, a grand 
dinner is given to friends and relations. There is however now 
a tendency to reduce all this elaborate ceremony to a consider¬ 
able extent. 


Among Kolhapur Muslims, offers of marriage come from 
the boy’s parents. The boy’s father first sees the girl and then 
the girl’s father, the boy and if both the fathers are satisfied 
they consult the kdzi and mauldnd over the birth stars of the 
boy and the girl. Finding the stars favourable they settle as 
to what sum the boy’s father is to pay the girl’s father as dowry 
for the girl. This sum is spent by the girl’s father in the 
marriage, and the boy’s father may spend very little. When 
both parties are rich enough to bear the costs, no sum is paid 
by the boy’s father to the girl’s father. Girls of poor and 
middle class families marry earlier than those from rich families 
who are often obliged to marry late on account of the want of 
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suitable match. Caste endogmy and observation of some Hindu CHAPTER 3. 
marriage customs still prevail in rural areas among the Culture, 

uneducated. Otherwise, during the last thirty years the Muslims. 
Muslim ceremonies have been much simplified. Marriage. 

The well-to-do families have a betrothal a year or six months 
before marriage. At the betrothal which takes place on a lucky 
day fixed by the kdzi, the bridegroom sends to the bride 
a present of a green sdri and a bodice and ornaments such as 
sari, colis and todds, and in return receives from the bride’s 
father a turban, a silver ring and a handkerchief. 

When the marriage day draws near a booth is built in front 
of the house with the muhurtmedh (lucky post) planted in the 
ground at a lucky moment. At night the rajjafca, in which 
songs in the praise of Allah are sung to the music of drums, is 
performed by women of the family and in rich families by 
Domhins (professional female singers and drummers). While 
the singing and music go on, gulgulds (small stuffed wheat 
cakes) and rahims (boiled rice flour ball^ made with milk, sugar 
and rosewater) are heaped in the name of the Allah in two 
miniature pyramids, one for the bride and the other for the 
bridegroom. After offering red cotton cord, flowers and burnt 
incense to the heaps they are broken and the cakes and balls 
are handed to women. Next day, without his knowing it, 
a woman (with her husband alive)* marks the bridegroom’s 
clothes with turmeric paste. This is called corhalad (secret 
turmeric) which is followed in evening by sdvhalad (public 
turmeric) ceremony in which the bride and bridegroom are 
rubbed with turmeric paste each separately and one after the 
other. This is followed by the hiyapari feast at which incense 
is burnt in the name of Allah and the bride and bridegroom 
bow to him. Friends and relations make presents of clothes to 
the parents of the bride and bridegroom. A feast of puldv 
(rice cooked with mutton) is given to all male guests. 

The ceremony of turmeric-rubbing is followed by that of 
tel m^idi (oil and henna). The henna paste is brought from 
the bride’s house by her sister who sitting behind a curtain 
rubs it on the bridegroom’s palms and gets a money present. 

The henna is then applied to the palms and soles of the bride.f 

About ten o’clock at night the bridegroom’s friends 
and kinsmen seat him on horseback and escort him to the brides 
in a large procession. The bridegroom is dressed in a jama 
(long coat) and a mandil (turban) and over the dress a cloak 
of jasmine or other flowers covers the body from head to foot. 

•Like Hindus, the Muslinos of Kolhapur, consider it inauspicious for widows to 
attend festal meetings. 

•f-Where Hindu customs prevail it is customary at this time to tic round the neck of the 
bride n necklace of glass l^nds and adorn her hands and fingers with glass bangles and 
silver rings. 
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CHAPTER 3. The bridegroom and his party then arrive at the marriage 
—* porch or hall where they are received and seated by 

bride’s kinsmen. The kdzi is then called to register the 

Marriage. marriage. Two male vakils (agents) and two witnesses, 
one for the bride and other for the bridegroom, stand before 
the kdzi and declare that they have agreed to this marriage 
and are ready to hear evidence. Before this, the witnesses 
should have directly approached the bride, and after repeating 
the name of the bridegroom and his age should have asked her 
whether she was willing to accept him in marriage or not. 
After hearing personally what the bride has to say they 
declare all that before the kdzi and the assembled guests. 
The kdzi thereupon makes the bridegroom and the bride’s 
father sit facing each other, and making each hold the other’s 
right hand, registers the marriage. After the marriage is 
registered and the sum stipulated for the girl’s dowry is 
entered, the bridegroom says before all present that he has 
chosen her as his wife with the said sum of dowry. The bride’s 
father declares that he gives his daughter to the bridegroom 
in marriage with all lawful ceremonies and with a certain sum 
as dowry. After this the bridegroom embraces his father-in- 
law and shakes hands and bows low to all present. Till two or 
three in the morning the bridegroom sits in the hall listening 
to singing and dancing girls. About dawn the bride’s brother 
calls the bridegroom to the women’s room. There the bride 
and bridegroom are made to sit on a cot side by side and 
allowed to see each other’s face. As they sit the kdsd takes 
a little sugar into his hand, puts it on the bride’s right shoulder 
and asks the bridegroom whether he thinks sugar sweet or his 
wife sweet ; he answers the Kurdn is the sweetest. The couple 
look at each other’s face in a looking glass and each placing 
a hand on other’s back they bow five times to the Almighty.* 
The bride goes into the house and the bridegroom stays in the 
booth till noon when the vardi (home-taking) procession starts. 
In this procession the bride sits in a carriage while the bride¬ 
groom rides a horse and escorts his bride to his house. On 
reaching the front gate he is met^by his sisters and cousins who, 
before letting him in, make him promise to give his dailghters 
in marriage to their sons. 

Death and Musalmans bury their dead. When a Musalman dies some 
Funeral. near relation with the Maulana goes to the market and buys 

a shroud seventy-five feet long for a man and ninety feet long 
for a woman and other things required for the funeral. These 
are rose-water, scents, sulphuret of antimony, aloe-lights, 
frankincense, and yellow earths; and in addition, frankincense 
oil and a flower-net when the dead is a woman. The dead is 
washed first with water boiled with bor and pomegranate leaves 
and then with soap-nut water, and laid on the back on a wooden 
board. The Maulana writes the creed, ‘ there is No God but 

♦If the couple is literate they together read the chapter of Peace from Kuran. 







Allah and Mohammad is the prophet of Allah’ in aloe-powder 
on the chest and forehead of the dead and puts pieces of 
camphor at all the joints of the dead body. The body is then 
wrapped in shroud and placed in jandza (bier) and carried to 
the graveyard. As the body is borne to the graveyard, the 
funeral party, all of whom are men, accompany the dead body 
calling Kalma-i-Shahddat as they walk and recite verses 
from the Kuran. Every now and then on the way 
the bearers are relieved and at the idgd (prayer place), 
they fall on their knees and pray to the Almighty. From 
this the corpse is carried to the grave and buried. As the 
grave is being filled all present go round the grave and throw 
in handfuls of earth. They close the grave and retiring forty 
paces fall on their knees and offer prayers to the Almighty for 
the dead. These prayers are called khdtmds. All then return 
to the house of the deceased person, and offer khdtmds on the 
spot where the dead body was washed and return to their 
homes. On the first day after the funeral the mourners are fed 
by their relations and friends on food dressed at their own 
houses. On the morning of the third day a ceremony called 
ziydrdt is held in the house of mourning. The mourners go to 
the burial ground, white-wash the tomb and lay flowers, subjd 
(basil Ocymum pilosum) and sweatmeats beside it. Feasts in 
memory of the dead are held on the tenth and twentieth day and 
a grand feast on the fortieth day. On this day a garland of 
flowers is kept hanging from the centre of the roof on a large 
platter filled with a number of savoury dishes and the mourners 
burn incense before the platter and offer prayers for the soul of 
the dead. They then partake of the funeral feast, sometimes 
smoke tobacco but do not receive pan and return to their houses. 
In the evening is held the maulud (Koran reading) and the 
mauldna. is paid for all his services in respect of the funeral. 
The only form of mourning laid down by Muhammadan law 
is in the case of the death of the head of the house, the stricf 
seclusion of his widow. This lasts for four months and ten days. 
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PART IV—ECONOMIC ORGANIZATION. 


CHAPTER 4—GENERAL ECONOMIC SURVEY. 

This part of the Gazetteer is devoted to describe in some 
detail all the major factors which are an integral part of the 
economic life of the district. However, before going into 
these details it will be helpful to the readers to have a vivid 
idea of the economic developments that have taken place in 
the district since the old Gazetteer was published (1886). It 
would serve as an introduction to the detailed study. 

The economic life of a people depends on the resources 
with which they are endowed in the shape of land, man power, 
capital, and on a proper organization and utilization of those 
resources for productive purposes. The term land may be 
taken to include different types of natural wealth. Man power 
connotes th? working population and their acquired skill. 
Capital is what has been saved and invested. Organization of 
production is the way in which the available resources are 
put to productive use. The part that all these factors play in 
building up the economic life of a community will naturally 
change with circumstances. Thus, productivity of land, as 
much as its acreage is of relevance in determining output; 
and that productivity can be increased by clearing the land, 
draining and irrigating it and fertilizing it. 

From all these stand points Kolhapur district reveals some 
peculiar features of its economic organization which, interesting 
in themselves, help in understanding the life and problems 
of the people who inhabit it. 

In 1881, the then Kolhapur State had a population of 8,00,189. 
The Kolhapur district of today had a population of 12,27,547 
in 1951. The decrease in the area covered by these 
two censuses is of 21*4 square miles; the area in 1881 census 
was 2,816 square mile® and was 2,794*6 in 1951. Therefore 
the percentage of increase in the population over the period 
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of the last 70 years (1881-1951) can be placed at 53-4. Of the 
total population of the district, 6,36,990 persons or 51-89 per cent, 
were self-supporting persons; and 3,80,878 or 31-02 per cent 
were earning dependents. 

The process of urbanization is an index of social as well as 
of the economic changes. In the census of 1881 the then 
Kolhapur Slate had five town^; in 1951 they had gone up to 19. 
In 1951, the percentage of urban population to the total 
population of the district was 22*6. Historically speaking the 
rate of growth in the urban population was far higher than 
that in the rural population. Since 1881 the rural population 
increased by 29-4 per cent., whereas the urban population 
showed an increase of 320 per cent. 

Agriculture was the main source of livelihood to 9,28,265 persons 
or about 75-46 per cent, of the total population in 1951. This 
includes self-supporting persons as also earning and non-eaming 
dependents. Out of these as many as 6,63,073 worked on their 
own farms and 1,54,023 were tenant cultivators. 

The total area of Kolhapur district was 17,39,619 acres in 
1955-56 of which 9,69,058 acres were under the plough, 
1,07,879 acres were barren and uincultivable waste land and 
1,64,549 acres were culturable waste. Nearly 58 per cent, of 
the total cultivated area was in the eastern plains, mainly in 
the talukas of Gadhinglaj, Hatkanangale, Kagal, Karveer and 
Shirol. The proportion of cultivated area varied from taluka 
to taluka. The highest proportion (89-2) was in Kagal and 
the lowest (20-7) was in Bavada. 

Of the cultivated land jirayat formed 93 per cent, of the 
total cultivated area in 1955-56 ; the rest of the area is haggayat 
land cropped with the help of irrigation. In the same year 
forest occupied, about 11 per cent, of the total geographical 
area or nearly 40 per cent, of the total uncultivated area of 
the district. 

The main food crops of the district are rice, jowar, ragi, 
varai, saua, hajari, maize, and wheat. Among the cereals tur, 
horse-gram, gram, black-gram, vatana and mug are important. 
Ground-nut and nigar are important among oil-seeds; tobacco 
among drugs and narcotics; chillies among condiments and 
spices; cotton among the fibre crops and sugar-cane among 
sugar crops. 

Since the last Gazetteer was published (1886) the crop-pattern 
has undergone various changes. The proportion of land under 
cereals, which was 70 in 1881-82, has gone down by about 
20 per cent. Among the cereals the area under rice has 
increased by about 22 per cent; while thlit under jowar declined 
by about 20 per cent. 
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The area under oil seeds, edible and non-edible, shot up to 
1,18,653 acres in 1955-56 from 34,175 in 1881-82. The most 
pronounced increase is in the area under groundnut. It 
increased from 27,543 acres in the year 1881-82 to 1,13,978 acres 
in 1955-56. In 1881-82, the acreage under tobacco was 10,193. 
It shot up to 36,100 in 1955-56. The percentage of gross 
irrigated area to total cultivated area came to 7*2 in 1955-56. 
Of the 66,779 irrigated acres of land, 1,593 acres were irrigated 
more than once. Sugarcane occupied 72 per cent, of the total 
irrigated area, food crops occupied 20 per cent., and the rest 
was occupied by non-food crops. 

As compared with the other districts of the Deccan, Kolhapur, 
with the moderate rainfall that it enjoys and with its rich 
land especially in the valleys of Dudh^anga, Krishna, Varna 
and Panchaganga, is more or less free from famine. No famine 
of a serious nature is reported to have occurred in this area 
during the present century. 

According to 1951 census, 79,176 persons (of whom 7,792 were 
women) were engaged in various industries. Historically 
speaking industries began to develop in the old Kolhapur State 
round about 1925. Cotton textile, sugar, gur, manufacture of 
small mechanical devices and production of vegetable oil are 
the important among them. Among village industries, 
handloom-weaving, brick-making, tile-making and pottery, 
leather-working and tanning are important. 

Due to increase in irrigation facilities and supply of 
electricity, there seems to be sufficient justification for the 
belief that the sugar industry would become the most important 
industry in the district in days to come. Another important 
prospective industry is the manufacture of aluminium, when 
electricity from the Koyna Hydel Project, becomes available. 
The first sugar factory began to operate in 1932. It produced 
14,281 tons of sugar in 1956-57 and employed, in 1957, 365 persons 
on a permanent basis and 403 on a seasonal basis. 

Co-operative management of industries is a new feature of 
industrial management and has been adopted in the 
manufacture of sugar and in various village industries such as 
brick and tile-making, leather goods industry and tanning 
industry. In sugar industry arrangements for four co-operative 
sugar factories have reached the final stage (1956-57) and may 
start work in the near future. 

In addition to the cottotn textile mills at Kolhapur, there 
are at present (1957-58) about 150 power-loom factories with 
about 1,590 power-looms; they employ about 2,572 persons. 
It was in .1928 that the first power-loom factory was started. 

There were, in 1953-54, ten oil mills in the district. They 
employed 300 persons in all. The first mill was started in 
1912; the next three during the thirties and the remaining six 
during the forties. 


CHAPTER 4. 

General Economic 
Survey. 

Agbicultithk. 




Ikdustbiibs. 
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CHAPTER 4. According to the census of 1951 Various types of trade— 
GenerafEconomic retail, money-lending, banking and other financial 

Survey. business, real estate, and insurance—provided the principal 
Tbade. means of livelihood to 53,8’58 persons or about 4*4 per cent, of 
the population of the district. It also provided a subsidiary 
means of livelihood to 9,894 or about 0-8 per cent, of the total 
population. Excluding dependents, self-supporting persons 
engaged in trade were 14,417 pf whom 10,171 or 70*5 per cent, 
belonged to urban areas. A very large proportion (80*4) of 
self-supporting persons engaged in trade and cofnmerce, were 
engaged in retail trade. 

In the 19th century, Kolhapur city was an important trade 
centre, through which passed various articles of day to day 
necessity. According to the old Gazetteer the chief articles 
of export from the town were grains, earthenware, cattle and 
chillies: of imports salt, coconuts, dates, piece-goods, iron and 
sugar. 

At present (1957-58) the chief articles of import are, building 
material, iron, brass, tin, stainless-steel, coal, grains, grocery, 
cloth and medicines. Among the exports gur, tobacco, cotton, 
cotton-seeds, ground-nuts, sweet-oil, oil-cakes, bajri and jowar 
are important. 

The Bombay Agricultural Produce Markets Act (1939) was 
made applicable to Kolhapur State in 1945. In accordance with 
the provisions of the Act, the Kolhapur market was regulated 
from 15th October 1945. A full fledged market department 
came into existence from 1st June 1946. At present (1956-57) 
in addition to Kolhapur, the market at Gadhinglaj is also 
regulated. The commodities regulated at Kolhapur are gur and 
ground-nuts ; and at Gadhinglaj gur, ground-nuts and chillies. 

There were in 1956-57, 1,508 dealers registered under the 
Sales Tax Act (1946) and their total turnover was to the tune 
of Rs. 30*28 crores. Within the district, Kolhapur city had the 
largest number of dealers (71^ with a total turnover of about 
Rs. 17*16 crores. 

FnrANOB. Since the old Gazetteer was published considerable changes 
have taken place in the sphere of finance both in rural and in 
urban areas. The most remarkable feature of these develop¬ 
ments is active Government participation in financial 
activity and regulation by Government of financial institutions 
and their operations. 

The money lender as an institution of credit is very old in 
India and continues to play even today an important role in 
the rural finance of the district. It is believed that they 
probably supply about 80 per cent, of the total credit 
requirements of the rural area of the district. They may not 
however continue to hold the same predominent position in 
future in view of Governmental regulation of their activities 
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and in view of competition from the growing number of chaftbr 4. 

institutional agencies that are being set up for the supply of . r z~ _. 

finance to the cultivator. 

Another important landmark in rural finance is the 
introduction of Governmental agencies to advance seasonal 
loans. Some kind of a gap in the structure of rural credit 
was created as a result of the enforcement of the Bombay 
Agricultural Debt Relief Act, 1939, which made alienation of 
land difficult and therefore made moneylenders extremely 
cautious in advancing loans. To meet to some extent the lacuna 
thus caused the Government of Bombay initiated a system 
of crop or seasonal finance ; the principal agencies of the 
system are : co-operative societies; Revenue department; 
grain depots and persons authorised under section 54 of the 
Bombay Agricultural Debtors’ Relief Act, 1947. Through these 
agencies loans are advanced, against the security of crops grown 
by them, to persons who are parties to the proceedings under 
the Bombay Agricultural Debtors’ Relief Act. The Bombay 
State Co-operative Bank has also followed a liberal policy of 
crop finance, both in favour of money crops and foodgrains. 

Another important landmark in rural finance is the introduction 
of co-operative societies and banks, which endeavour not 
only to meet the short and long term credit requirements of 
the cultivator but also to fetch good prices for their products. 

Thus they attack the problem of rural finance from two 
directions. On the one side they try to ensure that the 
cultivator gets advances at reasonable rates and on reasonable 
conditions. On the other side they try to increase his receipts 
by helping him to get better prices for his products. 

The various co-operative societies and banks working in the 
district are: (1) agricultural co-operative credit societies; 

(2) multipurpose societies ; (3) non-agricultural credit societies 
and (4) district central co-operative banks. 

Among the agencies that mop up small savings, postal 
savings banks are the most important in view of their 
suitability to tap rural areas, their prestige and the confidence 
of the public enjoyed by them. The National Saving Scheme 
is another important scheme mopping up small savings. Its 
beginning could be traced to the First World War when 
Government issued postal cash certificates. 

Joint stock banks do banking business in urban areas. 

Three such banks have their registered offices in the district. 

They confine their sphere of activity to urban areas and 
generally advance short term loans. The formation of the 
State Bank of India is another landmark in modem banking 
in India. The State Bank is trying to tap rural areas and to 
widen its sphere of activities. Recently Government has also 
entered upon the scene and has advanced loans and assistance 
to village, cottage and other industries in quite a number of 
ways. 

(Q.O.J?.) L-o Vf 768—U 
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CHAPTER ♦. During the last 70 years, vast impravements in the means 
of transport and communications have taken place. The old 
*****^Survey?*”* ^ Gazetteer mentions that new roads of 300 miles were made 
Teawspoet. during 1845 and 1854. It goes on “At present (1883), besides 
several small roads, Kolhapur has four main lines of 
communication, one the Poona-Belgaum road running north 
and south, and three the Kolhapur-Amba pass, the Kolhapur- 
Phonda pass and the Sankeshwar-Parpoli pass Roads, running 
west towards the coast.” At present (1957-58) excluding 
village roads Kolhapur has a total of 998 road mileage. 
Besides increase in the total number of miles there is a striking 
change in the surface of roads. All the national highways and 
state highways have at least black top surface and are motorable 
throughout the year. The condition of major district roads 
has also improved considerably. 

It was on April 21, 1891, that a meter guage railway line 
between Miraj and Kolhapur was opened for traffic. This 
line, about 30 miles in the district, serves Kolhapur district. 
Sugar and gur are transported by the railway. Moreover, 
during the months of monsoon when country craft cannot ply 
the railhead at Kolhapur serves admirably for passenger 
as well as for goods traffic between Ratnagiri and Bombay. 

In the matter of postal communications, the district is fairly 
well served. From 17 post offices (two chief disbursing offices, 
one town sub-office and 14 sub-offices) in 1886 the number has 
now gone up to 148 of which one is head office, 15 sub-offices 
and 132 branch offices. At present there are 14 telegraph 
offices. In addition to this, there are telephone exchanges, with 
trunkline alignment, at Kolhapur, Jaisingpur and Ichalkaranji. 

A new landmark in passenger transport is the advent of the 
Bombay State Road Transport Corporation, set up by 
Government in pursuance of their general policy of nationalising 
road transport. The Kolhapur division of the Corporation 
covers the entire district and exclusively undertakes passenger 
transport. 



CHAPTER 5—AGRICULTURE AND IRRIGATION. 


In the year 1951, nearly 76 per cent, of the total population chapter 6. 

of the Kolhapur district was engaged in agriculture. - 

A comparison of the decennial census figures over the past ^*^**^i® 

seventy years indicates the trends underlying the variations AaMoS.TTO]uj 

in agricultural population from decade to decade. However, Population. 

such a course is not possible for two reasons. Firstly, the 

decennial census figures, owing to changes in the methods of 

enumeration and classification, do not provide a consistent 

record, from decade to decade, of the changes in the structure 

of population actually engaged in agriculture. Secondly, the 

merger of the former Kolhapur State in 1949 renders the 

figures of 1951 census of Kolhapur district difficult of 

comparison with the earlier figures. Nevertheless, these changes 

can be broadly gauged from the figures of population given in 

the census reports under the head “Rural”, which includes 

not only persons engaged in agriculture and allied occupations 

but also those engaged in non-agricultural occupations. These 

figures indicate that, during the past seven decades, the increase 

in rural population has not kept pace with that in urban 

population. The following table brings out this point: — 

TABLE No. 1. 


Rural and Urban Population of Kolhapur District (1881-1951). 


Year. 

Total 

Population. 

! 

Ru] 

ral 

Urban 

Number. 

Per cent, 
of total 
population. 

Number 

Per cent, 
of total 
population. 

1881 

8,00,180 

7,31,160 

91-8 

60,023 

8*2 

1891 

9,13,131 

8,37,042 

91-7 

76,089 

8*3 

1001 

9,10,011 

8,00,964 

88-0 

1,09,047 i 

12*0 

1911 

8,33,441 

7,43,960 

i 89-3 

89,481 * 

10*7 

1021 . .. 

8,33,726 

! 7,29,014 

87-4 

1,04,712 i 

12-6 

1931 

9,57,137 

8,21,674 

85-8 

1,35,563 

14*2 

1941 

10,92,046 

9,20,111 

84*3 

1,71,935 

16*7 

1951 

12,27,547 

9,60,090 

77*4 

2,77,467 

22*6 


(<l.o.p.) L-o Vf 768--Ua 
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CHAPTER 5. During the period 1881-1941, the total population increased 
from 8,00,189 to 10,92,046, an addition of 2,91,857 persons during 
sixty years. The increase in the decade 1941-51 is more 
Aobicultubal pronounced. In 1951 the total population increased by 1,35,501. 
PoptJLAaioH. Broadly speaking the total increase in population during the 
period 1881-1951 is of the order of 53*4 per cent. 

As against this increase, the rural population increased from 
7,34,166 to 9,50,090, an increase of 29*4 per cent, over the 
population of 1881. Urban population, on the other hand, 
increased by as much as 320 per cent. This shows that increase 
in the rural population has not kept pace with that in the 
urban population. Actually, the proportion of the rural 
population to the total has been on the decline which became 
very evident in the last decade. It has dwindled from 
91*8 per cent, in 1881 to 84*3 in 1941 and to 77*4 per cent, in 
1951. In technical terms, the urban population has shown 
an accelerating rate of increase at each of the past censuses, 
while the rural population has shown a de-celerating rate of 
increase. The following table gives the population of towns 
in the district: — 


TABLE No. 2. 

Urban Population in Kolhapur District in 1951. 


Town, * 

Taluka 
or Peta. 

Popu¬ 

lation 

ill 

1881. 

Popu¬ 

lation 

in 

1941. 

Popula¬ 
tion in 
1051. 

Percent¬ 

age 

increaBe 
(+)or 
decrease 
(—) in 
1941 

over 1881 
popula¬ 
tion. 

Percent¬ 

age 

increase 
(+) or 
decrease 
(—)in 
1961 

over 1881 
popula¬ 
tion. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

Ajra 

Ajra 

N.A. 

4,258 

5,363 



Gadhinglaj .. 

Gadhinglaj 

5,002 

9,017 

8,646 

-f80-3 

+70-9 

Ichalkaranji. 

Hatkanangale . 

9,107 

18,673 

27,423 

+ 103-9 

+201-1 

Hupari 

Hatkanangale . 

N.A. 

4,799 

7,039 



Vadgaon 

Hatkanangale . 

N.A. 

6,003 

6,173 



Pattankodoli. 

Hatkanangale 

N.A. 

4,860 

6,903 



Kumbhoj 

Hatkanangale 

N.A. 

N.A. 

6,968 



Eukadi 

Hatkanangale 

N.A. 

4,819 

5,375 



AlteKasba .. 

Hatkanangale 

N.A. 

N.A. 

5,214 



Kagal 

Kagal 

6,871 

8,081 

9,821 

+26-1 

+64-2 
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Town. 

1 

Taluka 
or Peta. 

2 

Popu¬ 

lation 

in 

1881. 

3 

Popu¬ 

lation 

in 

1941. 

4 

Popula¬ 
tion in 
1961. 

5 

Percent¬ 

age 

increase 
(+) or 
decrease 
(—) in 
1941 

over 1881 
popula¬ 
tion. 

6 

Percent¬ 

age 

increase 
(+)or 
decrease 
(—) in 
1961 

over 1881 
popula¬ 
tion. 

7 

Murgud 

Kagal 

N.A. 

4,524 

6,637 



Kapashi 

Kagal 

N.A. i 

N.A. 

3,662 



Kolhapur 

Karvir 

38.599 

93,032 

1,36,836 

-f 1410 

+25*6 

Koddi (Kasaba) 

Panhala 

N.A. 

6,749 

7,597 

•• 


Malkapur 

Shahuwndi .. 

N.A. 

2,840 

3,299 



Shirol 

Shirol 

6,944 

9,639 

10,131 

+ 38-8 

-1-46-9 

Kurandwad .. 

Shirol 

7,138 

9,026 

9,744 

-f26-4 

-f36*6 

Jaisingpur 

Shirol 

N.A. 

3,884 

8,048 


•• 

Nandani 

Shirol 

N.A. 

N.A. 

5,699 

j 
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In 1951 there were 19 towns in the district, seven being in the 
taluka of Hatkanangle alone. There were only six towns in 
1881 in the area which now constitutes Kolhapur district. The 
population of Kolhapur city increased by 141 per cent, during 
1881-1941 and by 47 per cent, in the decade 1941-51 alone. 
This was mainly due to the increased tempo of industrialisation 
which could be witnessed in the former Kolhapur State 
in general and in Kolhapur town (the then state capital and 
present district headquarters) in particular. Similarly, the 
population of Ichalkaranji (headquarters of Hatkanangle 
taluka) increased by 104 per cent, during 1881-1941 while in the 
decade 1941-51 alone, the increase was about 49 per cent. 
Ichalkaranji is an important centre of power-loom weaving 
industry which is advancing at a rapid pace in the district. 

Out of the 19 towns, ten (viz., Ajra, Hupari, Pattankodoli, 
Kmnbhoj, Rukadi, Murgud, Kapashi, Malakapur, Jaisingpur 
and Nandani) had sprung up only after 1941. Among these 
Hupari (in Hatkanangle taluka) is an important village 
industries centre and is famous for silver ware. 
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Irrigation. 
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POPinLATlOK. 


The following table shows talukawise distribution of urban 
and rural population of the district: — 


TABLE No. 3. 

Rural and Urban Population in Kolhapur District 
(Talukawise), 1951. 


Talulca. 

Total 

Rtiral. 

Urban. 

Percentage of 
Rural to total 
population. 

Ajra 

59,025 

53,672 

5,353 

90-0 

Bavada 

52,922 

52,922 


100 

Bhudargad 

66,029 

65,929 


100 

Gadhinglaj 

1,11,397 

1,02,851 

8,546 

02-3 

Hatkanangalo 

1,69,700 

1,06,515 

63,185 

62*8 

Kagal 

1,10,734 

91,714 

19,020 

81*8 

Karvir 

2,66,299 

1,29,464 

1 1,36,835 

48-6 

Panhala 

96,379 

88,782 ' 

1 

7,597 

91‘2 

Radhanagari 

87,205 

87,205 1 


100 

Shahuwadi 

j 

86,765 

1 

83,466 

3,299 

96-2 

Shirol .. i 

1,21,192 

87,570 

33,622 

72-3 

Total .. 

12,27,647 

9,60,090 

2,77,467 

77*4 


The talukas of Bavda, Bhudargad and Radhanagari are 
purely rural. In the Karvir and Hatkanangle talukas we find 
that the proportion of the urban population to the total is 
51-4 and 37-2 per cent, respectively. These two talukas are 
noted for their commercial and industrial activities. The rest 
of the talukas are predominantly rural. 

In the 1951 census the number of persons engaged in 
agriculture and in various allied occupations was recorded. 
This is shown in the following tables: — 






Population ENGAGia) in Agriculture in Kolhapur District in 1951. 
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Agriculture is the main source of livelihood to 9,28,265 persons chapter 5. 
including self-supporting persons, both earning and non-earning, Agpicuiture and 
besides providing subsidiary occupation to a fairly large number 
of persons. In table Nos. 4 and 5 above are included persons Popitlation. 
engaged in agricultural cultivation; land owners cultivating 
and non-cultivating; farm labourerslabouiiers working (in 
forests; and persons engaged in rearing, breeding and 
dealing in livestock. The majority of the workers on the land 
are the cultivating owners, numbering 6,63,073 who work on their 
own farms. Tenant cultivators who numbered 1,54,023 come 
next. Agricultural labourers, who work on other people's 
farms for wages in cash or kind, numbered 84,636. The non¬ 
cultivating owners of land, numbering 26,533, usually give out 
their lands to tenant cultivators on rent. The number of 
persons engaged in occupations allied to agriculture was 
2,539. Of these, 250 were forest labourers who collect 
wood fuel and burn firewood for charcoal; 2,180 were engaged 
in breeding and rearing of livestock. Persons engaged in live¬ 
stock business usually keep good quality cattle, buffaloes, and 
pack animals. They also keep sheep, goats and poultry. 

The following table gives the number of rainy days and Rainfall. 
average rainfall recorded at a few raingauge stations in 
Kolhapur district. 
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♦ Prom 1936-37 to 1948-49. 
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Data and number of stations are not sufficient to bring out 
that rainfall decreases from South to North on the Sanyadries 
and that altitudes also make difference in the rainfall received 
at different places. Region with higher altitude in the 
north gets more rain than that with similar altitude in the 
south. In spite of insufficient data, however, the table vividly 
brings out the marked variation in rainfall from West to East. 
It may be stated broadly that the range between the maximum 
and the minimum is large and vagaries of rainfall are great. 
It is indeed rightly said that in Kolhapur district rainfall 
changes from mile to mile. 

Due to variation in rainfall from year to year (and from 
place to place) it is difficult to divide the district into distinct 
rainfall zones. On the basis of rainfall returns for a series 
of years, however, three broad divisions may be defined; 
(i) the western zone, receiving heavy and assured rainfall and 
comprising the talukas of Shahuwadi, Panhala (part), Radha- 
nagari, Bhudargad, Ajra and Bavda; (ii) the central zone, 
receiving moderate but fairly regular rainfall and comprising 
Panhala (part), Karvir (part), Kagal (part), and Gadhinglaj 
talukas; and (iii) the eastern zone, receiving irregular and 
uncertain rainfall and comprising the talukas of Hatkanangle, 
Shirol, Karvir (part) and Kagal (part). 

It should be clear from the table that most of annual rainfall 
(kharif rains, so to say) of the district takes place between 
June and November. During June-September, the district 
receives highest rainfall from the south-west monsoon. By the 
end of September, the south-west monsoon loses its strength 
and gives w'ay to the north-east monsoon, which provides rahi 
rain to the eastern part of the district. The middle part of 
the district gets some rain from the north-east monsoon which 
is helpful for rahi sowing and for sugarcane. The eastern part 
has to depend on the rains of this monsoon for the maturing 
of jowar and wheat. 

All the cultivable land in the district falls under one of 
the three categories, namely jirayat (dry crop land), bagayat 
(irrigated land) and rice lands. Dry crop lands on account of 
their dependence on the monsoon, are further divided into 
kharif (early monsoon) and rabi (late monsoon) lands. Kharif 
crops are brought to maturity by the rains of south-west 
monsoon whereas rabi crops depend on north-east monsoon, 
dew and irrigation. 

Kharif season, which commences in June and terminates in 
September, draws its rainfall mainly from the south-west 
monsoon and from the ante-monsoon showers in May. An 
average rainfall of 69" received during this season is on the 
whole fairly distributed. The main kharif crops of the district 
are : —paddy, khari/ Jowar, bajri, ragi, Italian millets, kodra, 
vari, sava, maize, tun, kulith, udid, chavali, groundnut, niger, 
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sugarcane, chillies, brinjals, tomatoes, bhendi, cucurbits and leafy 
vegetables. Sowing and reaping of these crops roughly coincides 
with the commencement and termination of the monsoon. 
With the exception of sugarcane, sowing is generally done 
between mid June and mid July and harvesting between the 
middle of September and the end of November. Kharif Jowar, 
however, is harvested between the middle of December and the 
middle of January. Crops like chillies, turi and cotton are 
harvested in September, December, January and February 
respectively. 

In the heavy rainfall zone paddy, ragi, Italian millet, kodra, 
vari, sava and rala are the main crops grown. In the central 
and eastern zone, kharif jowar, turi, groundnut, cotton, tobacco, 
chillies and all pulses are grown. Sugarcane, which is the main 
cash crop of the district, is grown all along the river valleys. 
Planting of tobacco is generally done in August and it is 
harvested in January. Planting of sugarcane commences from 
November onwards and is over by the end of January. Cultivators 
take ratoon crop of sugarcane at least for four years. There 
is also the practice of planting of cane by the rajooing method, 
especially in the month of August. This is a 16 month crop. 
Kharif jowar and groundnut grown in central and eastern zone 
are dibbled by marking the lands by a marker. Cotton crop is 
grown as a miscellaneous crop generally along with chillies. 
Sowing is over by the end of July. 

Rabi crops such as shalu jowar, gram and wheat are grown 
in parts of central zone and eastern zone, along the river- 
banks submerged during floods. The moisture retained by the 
soil from monsoon showers, rains received from north-east 
monsoon and dew are sufficient for these crops. In the western 
zone, after the harvest of paddy, crops such as watana (field 
peas), val and gram are taken in the lands retaining sufficient 
moisture. Advantage of north-east monsoon rainfall is also 
taken. Wherever watering facilities are available, wheat, 
onions, garlic and vegetables such as carrots, radish, cabbage, 
brinjals and tomatoes are the ^ other crops grown after the 
harvesting of paddy. 

Almost the whole of the western half of the district is 
covered by the basaltic Sahyadri ranges. The land gradually 
slopes towards the east into the Deccan plateau which is gently 
undulating with ridges and valleys. Due to these topographical 
features, the soils in the district vary from tract to tract, so 
much so that even in a single village, as between field and field, 
a variety of soils from rich-loam to poor thin murmad is met 
with. 

The soils are derived mainly from trap, except in the forest 
covered mountainous area in the west where they are of 
lateritic origin. The laterite overlies the trap rock. Conse¬ 
quently, in the western portion the hill tops and ridges are 
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covered with lateritic soils; while in the valleys the soils are 
of mixed character, varying in colour from brownish to reddish. 
In the eastern portion, due to its undulating nature, deeper soils 
are formed in the low-lying parts, while the ridges are covered 
by shallow soils, more or less partially eroded. 

Physiographically, Kolhapur district can be divided into 
three broad soil zones: (a) the western part, with heavy rainfall 
(is mountainous and woody and is covered with lateritic soils); 
(b) the fertile central part, with brownish well-drained soils 
of neutral reaction ; and (c) the dry eastern zone, with precarious 
rainfall and covered with medium black soil of varying depth. 
The following table shows the chemical and physical 
characteristics: — 


TABLE No. 7. 


Composition of Soils in Kolhapur District. 


Particnlarfi. 

Laierite. 

Brown. 

Medium and 
deep black. 

Local names. 

Tambad. 

Halki kali 

Madhyam or 
Bhari kali. 

Colour 

Red to brow¬ 
nish red. 

Reddish brown 

Gray to deep 
black. 

Depth 

3' 

3'-6' 

5'-8' 

Drainage 

Good. 

Excellent. 

Good. 

Topography 

Erosion 

Undulating. 

Nil, 

Undulating. 

Slightly 

More or less 
flat. 

Nil. 





Sand, (percent.) 

35-40 

45-50 

10-15 

Silt (per cent.) 

25-30 

20-26 

30-40 

Clay (per cent.) 

26-35 

20-25 

3o—oO 

Lime (0aCo3) (per cent.) .. 

Nil. 

1-3 

1-5 

pH 

4*60 - 6*60 

6*50 - 7-50 

7*50 - 8-50 

Nitrogen (per cent.) 
Phosphoric acid (mg. per 
cent.) (P205) ayailame. 

0 08 - 0*10 
to 

000 - 6*00 

0 06 - 0 08 
to 

10 00 - 16 00 

0 06 - 0*08 
to. 

16 -00 - 20 * 00 

Potash (mg. per cent). (K20) 
arailable. 

15 00 - 20 00 

20 00 - 25 00 

20 00 - 26 00 
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CHAPTER 5. 

Agriculture and 
Irrigation. 

Soil. 

Lateritic Soils. 


Brown Soils. 


Medium and Beep 
Black Soils. 


Lateritic soils (tambad mati) occur mainly in the western 
hilly tracts of heavy rainfall, on the hill tops and in the ridges 
which are not covered by forest. They are found in the western 
parts of Karvir, Bhudhargad and Ajra and the whole of Shahu- 
wadi, Panhala, Radhanagari and Bavada talukas. They are red 
to brownish-red in colour, mostly eroded and shallow with 
good drainage. The soils are acidic with low phosphoric 
contents and liming has been found to be beneficial. They are 
not retentive of moisture and hill millets are predominantly 
taken from them. When terraced, applications of nitrogen and 
phosphorus arc found quite useful and in such cases paddy crop 
can also be taken from the soil. 

Under forests, which abound in valuable trees like teak, 
undi, jambid etc., the soils are fertile and rich in humus. 

In the valleys, lateritic soils are mixed with trap soils. 
They vary in colour from brown to black, are fairly deep 
retentive of moisture. Paddy is the main crop of this area 
and in the rabi season val is also grown wherever possible. 
Due to the deforestation of the forests, the soils are well 
supplied with nitrogen and organic matter but are very poor 
in phosphorus and potash. The paddy crop, therefore, responds 
well to the application of phosphorus and potash. 

Brown soils (halki kali mati) are found in the talukas of 
Hatkanangle, Karvir and Radhanagari and parts of the 
Bhudhargad and Ajra talukas in the transition tract. They are 
mainly derived from trap and are dark brown in colour, with 
a reddish tinge. They are rich and fertile with excellent 
granular structure, almost neutral in reaction and well supplied 
with calcium. These soils respond well to the application of 
fertilizers. As this tract receives a guaranteed rainfall of 
40"-50", conditions in the tract are optimum for most of the 
crops. Rice, jowar, and groundnut are grown on these soils 
in kharif season. Sugarcane and vegetables are taken wherever 
irrigation facilities are available. Jaggery produced from 
sugarcane grown in these soils, is well-known throughout 
India. 

Medium and Deep Black Soils (madhyam or bhari kali mati) 
are foimd in the talukas of Shirol, Hatkanangle, Karvir, Kagal 
and Gadhinglaj. They are also derived from trap and vary 
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in depth considerably, |rom place to place. In the river valleys, CHAPTER 5. 

the soils are deep. Medium deep soils are grey in colour with Agrienltiira and 

good granular structure and drainage. The deeper soils are 

more black in colour and more clayey. Lime nodules occur in Medium and Deep 

plenty and pH value is between 7*5 and 8*0. The soils are 

quite fertile and good crops of kharif jowar and groundnut are 

obtained. They are fairly rich in phosphorus contents and the 

crops respond well to the application of nitrogen to these soils. 

As drainage is good, the soils are amenable to irrigation and 
consequently paddy, sugarcane and vegetables can be success¬ 
fully taken from them. 

Before the merger of Princely States (i.e. before 1949), Land Utilisa- 
the total area of Kolhapur State, including that of jahagirs, was 
20,67,294* acres. Immediately after the constitution of Kolhapur 
district in 1949-50, which then did not include the 
talukas of Katkol and Raibag of the former State, the total area 
of the district was reported to be 17,00,700 acres. Thanks to 
the improvement in reporting and to the reorganisation of the 
agencies collecting agricultural statistics in the merged and 
integrated areas, in 1955-56 the total geographical area of the 
district was reported to be 17,39,619t acres. 

A major portion of the district forms an irregular part of 
the South Deccan plateau. The western and central zones, being 
very proximate to the Sahyadri ranges, are naturally more hilly 
than the eastern zone. The following table shows the 
distribution of cultivated and uncultivated areas in Kolhapur 
district in 1955-56: — 


* R. 0. Patil, Begktnftl Survey of Soonouio Besouroes, India, Kolhapnr 19S0. 
t C9iaiidgad Tahika Ezolndied. Sm foot note at tlie end of the Oiapter. 
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CHAPTER 5. 

Agrieultm and 
Iirlgation. 

Land Utilisa* 

TION. 

Cultivated Area. 


Jirayai and 
Bagayat. 


Forest Area. 


The total cultivated area in the district formed about 
56 per cent, of the total geographical area. This, of course, 
included cropped areas which were kept fallow during the 
current year and excluded areas which were cultivated more 
than once during an agricultural year. The eastern plains, 
mainly the talukas of Gadhinglaj, Hatkanangale, Kagal, Karvir 
and Shirol, occupied nearly 58 per cent, of the total cultivated 
area. Among the hilly talukas of the west, Bavada taluka 
recorded the lowest area under cultivation (i.e. about three per 
cent, of the cultivated area) because of its proximity to the 
Sahyadris. 

It is further interesting to note that the percentage of 
cultivated area to total area varied significantly from taluka 
to taluka. In Kagal taluka it was as high as 89*2 while in 
the Bavada mahal it stood only at 20*7. This shows that the 
talukas in the eastern part possess the highest acreage under 
cultivation vis-a-vis the total geographical area and secondly 
it also bears out that within each of these talukas the proportion 
of total cultivated area to the total geographical area 
is much larger than in the talukas of the hilly west. 

The cultivated area in Kolhapur district falls under 
two major heads namely, jirayat (dry land) and bagayat 
(irrigated land). The jirayat land, which formed 93 per cent, 
of total cultivated area in 1955-56, is cropped only with the 
help of rain water, while the bagayat land (7 per cent.) is 
cropped with the help of irrigation, mainly lift irrigation. 

Forests in Kolhapur district Qccupied in 1955-56 an area of 
3,10,521 acres which is about 11 per cent, of the total 
geographical area and nearly 40 per cent, of the total 
uncultivated area of the district. As it should be, the talukas 
on the west have considerable area under forests. The talukas 
of Bhudargad, Hadhanagari and Shahuwadi taken together, 
account for about 61 per cent, of the total area under forests 
in the district. In contrast to this, however, are the eastern 
talukas of Gadhinglaj, Hatkanangale, Kagal and Shirol, 
possessing only four per cent, of the total area under forests. 

The following table shows talukawise distribution of forests 
under the charge of the Forest Department in 1955-56: — 
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TABLE No. 9. 


CHAPTER 6. 


Area in ch.\rge of Forest Department in Kolhapur 
District, 1955-56. 


Range. 

Talukas included 
ill the range. 

Area in acres under forests. 

Reserved. 

Protected. 

Total. 

1. Karvir 

Karvir, 

Radhanagari (Pt.), 
Katkanangalc, 

Kagal (Pt.). 

13,678 

9,777 

23,455 

2. Puiihala 

Panhala, 

Bavda (Pt.), 
Shahuwadi (Pt.). 

49,013 

19,846 

68,859 

3. Bhuclargad 

Bhudargad, 

Kagal (Pi.), 

Ajra (Pt.). 

46,312 

20,941 

67,253 

4. Vishalgad 

Shahuwadi (Pt.) 

44,626 

4,254 

48,880 

5. Ajra 

Ajra(Pt.), 

(.hidhinglaj , 

Kagal (Pt.) 

15,684 

17,279 

32,963 

C. lladhanagari ..' 

' lladhanagari (Pt.) .. 

and 

j Iluvda (Pt.). 

65,227 

18,444 

1 

1 ! 

83,671 

7. Bavda 

Bavda (Pt.) 

Nil. 

i 

! 18,277 1 

18,277 

Kolhapur District 

1 2,34.540 

i 

1,08,818 

3,43,358 


Note :—Pt. = Part. 


Agrtenltim and 
irrigation. 
Ia^ND Utiusa- 
Tioar. 

Forest Area. 


It will be observed that total area xmder forests, as recorded 
in the previous table and in the above table does not agree with 
each other.* 


Kumri cultivation (wood-ash tillage) is practised mainly in Kumri CultiTation. 
the hilly regions of the west. Shrubs and bushes on the farm 
land are burnt and then seeds of nachana and varai are 
broadcast. The cultivators raise the crop for about two years 
and leave the area to rest for a period of about ten years after 
which the cycle is again repeated. In some cases, the cycle 

* The main causes of this discrepancy are;—(i) The dates of reporting the area figures 
for annual reports differ in the ease of the Forest and Revenue Departments. Forest 
department statistics are for the financial year whereas Revenue Department statistics 
are for the agrioultnral year. (ii) As a result of the merger of States (1049) the 
forest areas of the then States are now managed by tho Forest Department. They are 
not yet legally constituted as Reserved and Protected forests and the work in l^is 
oonneotion is in progress (1956-57). However, for the time being, such areas are shown 
by the Forest Department as forest areas whereas in some eases Revenue Department 
shows them as waste lands. 

(o,o.p.) L-o Vf 768—16a 
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CHAPTER 6 . is as short as of four to five years. Formerly, vast areas of 
; Tjj— forest land were given out for kumri cultivation to the villagers. 

^ Most of these lands have now become barren due to heavy 

Laitd Utilisa- soil erosion resulting from repeated kumri cultivation. After 
Kumri oSiyation merger of the former, Kolhapur State, however, the 
^ * practice was discontinued. Thereafter the people satisfied their 
land hunger by kumri cultivation on waste lands in charge of 
the Revenue Department. Now, since these waste lands are 
getting impoverished by kumri cultivation, villagers have 
started turning their eyes to the virgin forest lands in charge 
of the Forest Department. 

Forest Products. Forest products are divided into two main classes, major 
and niinor. Major forest products comprise mainly wood (i.e. 
timber and fuel). The total coupe revenue in Kolhapur district 
in 1955-56 amounted to Rs. 73,166. Minor products in the 
district are kaju fruits, watsol, amsol, honey and wax, ghaymori 
phade, mano fruits, hibi fruits, apta temburni leaves, sawat 
cotton, lavala kuchal seed, shembi bark, loavding, karanj seed 
and hirda fruits. They yielded a revenue of Rs. 26,086. Among 
the minor products hirda fruits are a major contributor to the 
revenue ; next in importance are shikekai and apta temburni 
leaves. 

CulturaWe Waste Culturable waste lands come next in importance (about 
* 21 per cent.) to forests which occupied the highest acreage of 

uncultivated area. These include all lands available for 
cultivation, whether not taken up for cultivation or abandoned 
after five years for one reason or the other. Such lands may 
be either fallow or covered with shrubs and jungles which are 
not put to any use. They may be assessed or unassessed and 
may lie in isolated blocks or within cultivated holdings. This 
category also includes lands once cultivated but not cultivated 
for five years in succession. 

The remaining 39 per cent, of uncultivated area is distributed 
mainly under three categories* Permanent pastures and other 
grazing lands stand next to culturable waste lands. Barren 
land and mountains occupy a considerable part of the district. 
The area occupied by buildings, roads and railways and water 
(i.e., land put to non-agricultural uses) was 6 per cent, of the 
total uncultivated area. The area under other categories, 
namely, “ other fallows ” and “ land \mder miscellaneous 
tree crops and groves” was almost insignificant. 

Cropped Area. The gross cropped area of the district has been recorded as 
9,37,674 acres in 1955-56, of which 19,061 acres of land are 
cropped more than once; hence net cropped area in the district 
in that year comes to 9,18,613. It is interesting to study how 
this cropped area is distributed as between food and n6n*food 
crops as also in different seasons. The following tables bring 
out these features very clearly: — 



TABLE No. 10. 

xmoN OP CROPPH) area in Kolhapur District during the tear 1955-56. 
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Most of the crops in the district are taken in kharif season, (mms 6. 
Only about four per cent, of gross cropped area is under crops and 

taken in rabi season. Another point that emerges from these 'u^Uon. 
tables is that about 63 per cent, of cropped area is under food u-nuai- 
crops as against 37 per cent, under non-food crops. This shows oopp^Area. 
that the place of non-food crops is not insignificant in the 
agricultural economy of the district, though food crops do occupy 
a dominant position. 

# 

The main food crops of the district are: rice, jowar, rag\, 
varai, sava, bajri, maize, wheat and other hill-millets among 
cereals; tun, horse-gram,, gram, black-gram, vatana,, mug, 
other pulses and sugarcane. Fruits and vegetables constitute 
a negligible portion. Among the important non-food crops 
are: groundnut and niger among oilseeds; tobacco among drugs 
and narcotics ; chillies among condiments and spices ; cotton and 
fodder crops. Betel leaves and fibres other than cottton are 
also grown in the district, though acreage under them is 
negligible. 

Has there been any change in the crop pattetrn followed by Changea in Crop 
the husbandmen of the district since compilation of last Gazetteer Pattern. 
(1886) ? The data available for comparison are not based on 
identical conditions in regard to total acreage, classification of 
crops etc. Therefore the comparison would not be completely 
valid. However, broad indication may be obtained from the 
following table: — 

TABLE No. 12. 

Acre.\ge under different crops in Kolhapur District 
IN ACRES IN 1881-82 AND 1955-56. 

Crops. 1881^82*. | 1965-5n. 


Oereala 


Rico 

89,038 

1,87,439 

Wheat 

10,ou 

5,890 

Barley 

146 

7 

Jo^^ar 

2,60,197 

1,47,887 

Bajri 

32,070 

10,290 

Maize 

3,295 

8,792 

Ragi 

82,980 

70,026 

Italian Millets 

19,125 

3,903 

Kodo or Voragn (Kodra) 

1,314 ! 

3,224 

Vari 

7,148 

17,839 

Sava 

19,952 

20,680 

Others 

i 

j 425 

Total—Cereals .. j 

6,25,779 ! 

1 

4,76,311 


Figures are for Kolhap^tr State. 
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TABLE No, 12—contd. 


Crops. 

1881-82* 

1066-56. 

Pulses :— 



Gram 

I 17,738 

8,987 

Green Gram (liHl) .. 

2,204 

603 

Tur (Arhar) 

22,078 

18,991 

Black Gram or Urad (Mash) .. 

3,308 

5,330 

Horse Gram 

2,r>30 

9,561 

Mflsiir 

1,013 

210 

Math 

696 

708 

Val 

1,049 

1,832 

Chavali 

232 

144 

Wataua 

4,470 

4,626 

Others 

.... 

712 

Total—^Pulses 

65,917 

61,694 

Oil Seeds :— 



1 

Edible— 

1 

1 


Groundnut 

27,643 

1,18,078 

Cocoamit 


2 

Sesamnm 

927 

47 

Safflower 

5,223 

447 




Others 

482 

606 

Total—^Edible Oil Seeds 

34,175 

1,16,080 

Non-Edible— 



Linseed 

505 

1 

Castor 

1,986 

16 

Niger seed 

0,442 

3,566 

Total—Non-Edible Oil seeds 

11,933 

8,678 

Total—Oil Seeds .. 

46,108 

1,18,668 


* Eigore* are for Kolhapur State. 
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TABLE No. 12— concld. 


Crops. 

1881-82* 

*1055-66 

Drugs and Narcotics :— 



Tobacco 

10,103 

30,100 

Beta! Learos 


629 

Total .. 

10.193 

36,629 

. 

Sugarcane 

9,000 

48,361 

Total—Sugarcane 

9,000 

48,361 

Condiments and Spices :— 



Chillies 

8,480 

14,262 

Turmeric .. .. .. j 

1,267 

1,608 

Coriander .. .. ..' 

2,570 

50 

Garlic 

.... 

44 

Fenugreek (Methi) .. 


9 

Others 


4 

Total—Condiments and Spices .. | 

12,300 

15,083 

Fibres - 


1 

Cotton .. . J 

i 29,192 , 

, 8,873 

\ 

Sann-Hemp (Bombay Hemp) 

3,100 

593 

Ghayal 

1 j 

1 

1 

Others 

1 .... 

o 

Total—Fibre.s 

32,352 

9,409 

iW- 


Fruits arid Vegetables :— 



Fruits and Vegetables 

1,562 

2,661 

Total—Fruits and Vegetables .. 

1,562 

2,661 

Fodder Crops 


1,77,247 

Total—Fodder Crops .. 


1,77,247 

Others 

54,480 

27 

Total—Others .. 

54,480 

27 

Gband Total .. 

7,48,607 

0,87,035 
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* Figures are for Kolhapur State. 
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Holdings. 


It will be observed that in the former Kolhapur State, 
cereals occupied nearly 70 per cent, of the cropped area in 
1881-82. This percentage showed a decline of nearly 20 points 
in 1955-56. The area under rice, increased by about 22 per cent, 
while in the case of jowar it went down by nearly 20 per cent. 
In the case of pulse crops, no significant change is observed 
in the acreages for the group as a whole. Area under 
oilseeds increased from six per cent, in 1881-82 to 13 per cent, 
in 1955-56. Among oilseeds, area under groundnut registered 
a considerable increase from 60 per cent, in 1881-82 to 
96 per cent, in 1955-56. Groundnut cultivation gained in 
importance because of the cash value of the crop. Tobacco, 
because of its increasing importance as a cash crop, also recorded 
an increase of over three per cent. In 1881-82, acreage under 
this crop was little more than one per cent, of gross cropped 
area while in 1955-56 it rose to five per cent. In the case of 
sugarcane, there is an increase of about 4 per cent, over the 
acreage under this crop in 1881-82. Increased and improved 
irrigation facilities are responsible to a large extent for this 
increase. 

The size and composition of agricultural holdings have 
undergone considerable change since the publication of Kolhapur 
State Gazetteer in 1881-82. In that year, including alienated 
lands, the total number of holdings was 75,345. Of these, 35,362 
were holdings of not more than five acres; 16,787 were of 
six to ten acres; 12,778 of eleven to twenty acres; 7,800 of 
twenty-one to fifty acres, 2,145 of fifty-one to a hundred acres; 
453 of 101 to 500 acres; and 20 above 500 acres 
(including two of more than 2,000 acres). The following table 
gives the number of holders, and the area held by them in 
Government Rayatwari area in Kolhapur district in 1952-53 : 



TABLE No. 13. 

Quinquennial Statement of Holdings in GtovERNMEnr Ray.atwari Area in Kolhapur District, 1952-53. 
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chatter s> size of an average holding’" works out to about 5-6 acres 

—- for the district. It seems to have been influenced by the 

preponderance of holders having their holdings of less than 
HotSngs.* five acres each. Nearly 72*6 per cent, of the total holders belonged 
to this class and held only 26*3 per cent, of the total area held. 
Holdings of 19*6 per cent, ranged between five and fifteen acres; 
they held 27*2 per cent, of the total area. A large number of 
them cultivated the land themselves with or without the help 
of hired labour. 

It is interesting to note that nearly 46*5 per cent, of the total 
area held was in the charge of a handful of persons (about 
7*8 per cent.). Their holdings stood between 15 and 500 acres 
(and above). The existence of jagirs and inams in the former 
Kolhapur State was probably responsible for this concentration 
of ownership in land. Those with large holdings showed 
a tendency to rent out the land to others. Irrigation facilities 
or an assured rainfall in parts of the district might have 
stimulated the tendency to lease out land in places where much 
land was held in large holdings instead of hiring labour for 
cultivation as is usually done in the case of large holdings in 
dry crop regions. Thus, though there were 52 holders, with 
an average landholding of more than 500 acres, majority of them 
were absentee landlords. 

The size of holding varies from taluka to taluka and is 
dependent on rainfall, soil, crop pattern, pressure of population, 
financial condition of the rayats and the extent of absentee 
landlordism prevailing. In Kagal taluka the highest average of 
10*39 acres was recorded while in Radhanagari it was the lowest, 
namely 4*14 acres. The following table gives the quinquennial 
statement of holdings in various talukas of the district.* — 


Holding** is the area of land (may be consistingof scattered fragments in different 
areas) registered in tbe name of a '* holder **. 



TABLE No. 14. 

Quinquennial Statement of Holdings in Government Rayatwari Area in Kolhapur District (Talukwise), 1952 - 53 . 
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With a view to preventing fragmentation and initiating the 
process of consolidation of holdings, the Government of Bombay 
enacted a law called the Bombay Prevention of Fragmentation 
and Consolidation of Holdings Act, 1947. It was made applicable 
to Kolhapur district in 1954. 

The first part of the enactment deals with prevention 
of further fragmentation of land. Government has been 
empowered to fix the “ standard area ” (i.e. the minimum area 
necessary for profitable cultivation as a separate plot) for any 
class of land in any local area. The “standard area” 
is such as is expected to keep the cultivator fully employed 
on the field, and the yield from it is expected to be sufficient 
to cover the cost of cultivation and Government 
revenue assessment and also to yield a reasonable profit. 
On account of difference in quality of soil, climate, standard 
of husbandry and other factors, the standard areas for different 
types of land vary from district to district. The range of the 
standard area applicable to various types'of land in the district 
is as follows: — 


CHAPTER 6. 

Agrienltare and 
Irrigation. 
HoLDiiros. 
Prevention of 
Fragmentation 
and Consolidation 
of Holdings. 


Jirayat ... 1 acre. 

Rice ... 20 gunthas. 

Bagayat ... ... 20 gunthas. 

Varkas ... ... 2 acres. 


Under the law, the standard areas are fixed by the Collector 
in consultation with the District Advisory Committee and 
after consideration of any objection from the public to his 
provisional figures which have to be published for general 
information inviting objections. All existing holdings which 
are smaller than the standard area are declared as fragments 
and entered in the Record of Rights as such and the fact is 
notified to the fragment holders. By 1958, the work of 
entering the fragments in the Record of Rights had been 
completed in respect of over 850 villages and notices to this 
effect had been issued for aboi^ 817 villages. The work of 
certification of mutation regarding fragments was completed 
for over 838' villages. 


The fragment holder and his heir can cultivate and inherit 
the fragment, but if at any time the filtonent holder or his 
heir wants to sell or lease the fragment; It must be sold or 
leased to a contiguous holder who can merge it with his field, 
fn case the contiguous holder is unwilling to take it or 
purposely makes a low bid, Government purchases the 
fragment in question at the market value according to the 
provisions of the Land Acquisition Act, 1894, and leases it 
out to any of the neighbouring holders. In this process 
tenants of the fragments are protected and they are not to be 
mscontinued. Creation of fragments in future is prohibited. It 
cannot be done either by transfer or partition. Transfer or 

(CI.O.P.) x,.o Vf 768—10 
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CHAPTER 5. partition contrary to the provisions of the Act is void and 
Aniev^eand guilty of breach of the law are liable to pay a fine 

Irrigation. upto Rs. 250. 

Holdikos. 

Prevention of Side by side the Act also provides for the consolidation of 
andS^u^uin ^o^ings into compact blocks. This involves valuation of all 
of Holdings, holdings in a village and then redistribution in such a manner 
as to secure to each cultivator the same return from land 
which he had got prior to consolidation. Every effort is made 
to ensure that exchange is made only of lands of equal fertility 
and outturn. Where such exchange is not possible, 
compensation is paid to the owner who is allotted a holding 
of less market value than his original holding and this 
compensation is recovered from the owner who is allotted the 
holding which has greater value than his original holding. 
This amount of compensation is fixed according to the 
provisions of the Land Acquisition Act. After the process of 
consolidation is over, the tenure of the original holding is 
transferred to the new consolidated holding. Similarly, leases, 
debts and encumbrances, if any, are also transferred, adjusted 
and fixed up. The interests of tenants are safeguarded, as far 
as posssible, and tenancies are usually transferred to the 
exchanged land. If there is any difference in value, between 
the original holdings and the exchanged ones, adjustments in 
rents are made. 

In Kolhapur district by 1958, 50 villages had been selected 
for implementing the schemes of consolidation of agricultural 
holdings and duly notified in accordance with section 15 of 
the Act; nine and 26 villages respectively were from the 
talukas of Hatkanangle and Karvir and 15 were from Panhala 
mahal. An area of 92,644 acres was available for the purpose. 
The work of consolidation had been taken up in 26 villages 
(area available 53,164 acres) viz. Padli, Manpadle, Wathar, 
Talsande, Chaware, Pargaon, and Ambap in Hatkanangle 
taluka; Kurdu, Isphurli, Nandwal, Kavane, Mahalunge, 
Yewati, Nigave Kh.„ and Khebavade in Karvir taluka; and 
Amatewadi, iShahapur, Borpadale, Pokhale, Jakhale, Dewale, 
Mohare, Arale, Kekhale, Bahirewadi, and Male in Panhala 
mahal. The execution of consolidation schemes had been 
completed in eight villages, namely, Padle, Wathar, Talsande, 
Amtewadi, Shahapur, Borpadale, Pokhale, Jakhale. Consolida¬ 
tion schemes have been published in about three villages viz., 
Ambap, Isphurli, and Kekhale. The area actually consolidated 
was 14,380 acres. The number of holdings and fragments reduced 
from 11,084 and 7,273 before consolidation to 5,735 and 2,460 
respectively after consolidation. 

< In addition, consolidation schemes were in progress in 
nine- villages, namely, Pargaon, Mohare, Kurdu, Chaware, 
Arale^ Kavane, Bahirewadi, Nandwal, Mahalunge, and it was 
proposed to take up consolidation work in the remaining 
four villages (Ma|ei, Yawati, Nigave Kh., Khebawade) by 
1958-59. rr , 
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For stepping up agricultural production and for ensuring 
economic cultivation, an increase in the unit of cultivation is 
necessary. Here co-operative farming has direct relevance. 
Co-operative farming necessarily implies pooling of land and 
joint jhnanagement. Without under-mining the sense of 
proprietorship and the incentive to industry that it gives, 
co-operative farms can produce all the advantages that a larger 
unit possesses. 

There was only one co-operative farming society in former 
Kolhapur State when it was merged in the Bombay State and 
the Kolhapur district constituted. Twelve more societies have 
been organised under the Co-operative Farming Scheme started 
in 1949 in the State. 

There are four kinds of co-operative farming societies and 
the description of each is given below: — 

(i) Co-operative Collective Fanning, —^The society itself 
cultivates the land which it owns or takes on lease. No 
dividend is paid on the share capital. Members get wages 
for their work and in the case of profits a bonus is paid in 
proportion to their wages. Members have the option to 
withdraw from such a society, in which case they get back 
their capital. There were nine co-operative farming societies 
in the district. 

(it) Cooperative Tenant Farming, —^The co-operative tenant 
farming society owns land or gets it on lease, but farming 
is not carried on by itself. Land is divided into blocks and 
each block is given on rent to a cultivator who has to produce 
according to the plan laid down by the society. The society 
gives its members all facilities regarding seed, finance and 
implements. There were three societies of this type. 

(til) Cooperative Better Farming, —^The ownership and 
management of land rests with the individual; the society 
provides better seeds, manures and facilities for irrigation 
storage and marketing. There was only one better farming 
society (at Mhaswe). It has been registered only recently. 
It proposes to make available irrigation facilities to its 
members. 

(iu) Cooperative Joint Farming, —^To enjoy the advantages 
of large-scale farming and solve the problem of sub-division 
and fragmentation of holdings, this kind of farming is most 
suited. The land of small owners is pooled into one unit 
though proprietorship rests with individual members. No 
such society has been registered so far. 

Most of the societies have been organised on Government 
waste lands; eight societies belonged to backward class persons 
(who are mainly landless agriculturists), two to both backward 
(O.O.P.) L-o V£ 768—I6a 
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and non-backward class persons and one each to dhangar 
community, displaced persons and non-backward class persons. 

The following statement shows particulars in respect of farming 
societies in Kolhapur district: — 

TABLE No. 15. 


Farming Societies in Kolhapur District. 


Particularfl. 

f Tenattt] 
Farming. 

Collective 

Forming. 

1. Number of societies 

3 

9 

2. Membership 

104 

373 

3. Acreage in possession 

42o 

1,067 

4. Acreage brought under cultivation 

tiO 

359 

5. Share Capital 

Rs. 5,740 

Bs. 1),945 

6. Reserve Fund 

274 

048 

7. Working Capital 

8. Government Financial Assistance— 

„ 22,578 

43,817 

1 

(a) Loan for Share Capital .. 

4,000 

.. 11,000 

{b) Loan for Land Development 

„ 18,750 

„ 7,565 

(c) Subsidy for Land Development .. 

„ 6,250 

.. 736 

(d) Loan for digging a well 

i .. 

n 2,400 

(e) Subsidy lor digging a well 

. 

„ 600 

(/) Subsidy for purchase of seeds, manures, 
etc. 

» 2,260 

„ 4,568 


0. The thirteenth society, namel3% the Better Farming Society at Mhaswe in Bhnd* 
hargad taluka has been registered very recently. 


The following tables show acreage, outturn and prices of 
different food and non-food crops (during 1950-56), and area 
under cereals in 1955-56 in Kolhapur district: — 







Acreage, oiitturn and prices of oirmiENT food and non-food crops in Kolhapur District, during 1950-56. 
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.—♦ Price of ono mamid of paddy. 




















Area jn acres under Cereals in each Taluka of Kolhapur District in 1955-56. 
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crop. • 

1 

Rice 

Wheat 

Barley 
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CHAPTER 5. Table No. 16 reveals that the ^reage as well as production 
A ^ under different food and non-fcw crops did not show any 

i^ation. marked change during 1956-56. The significant fact worth 
CxBSALs. noticing is the variations and sometimes an upward trend in prices 
prevailing for different commodities, which, however, were not 
due to operation of local factors of special importance. But 
this could be explained as a phenomenon in keeping with the 
general upward trend in the price level, all over the coimtry. 
The other aspect worth noticing is the gradual increase in 
acreage under non-food crops from 3,02,100 acres in 1950-51 to 
3,60,200 in 1955-56. Among the group, however, the increase 
in acreage seemed to be mostly confined to acreage under 
“fodder” and under “sugars”—an important commercial crop 
of the district. 

BM, Bhat (rice) is the staple food crop of the district, especially 

of talukas in the western zone, though it is also grown in 
other talukas. It occupied about 40 per cent, of the area under 
cereal crops in the district in 1955-56. The six talukas of 
Shahuwadi, Kar\dr, Hadhanagari, Panhala, Bhudargad and 
Kagal occupied, amongst themselves, more than 70 per cent, 
of the area under rice. 

Rice is sown in June and harvested from about the middle 
of September onwards depending upon weather. The variety 
is mid late or late one. Its average yield per acre is about 
1,500 lbs. Several varieties of rice are grown in Kolhapur 
district. The black (kale) jirga rice of Ajra is a well known 
scented variety. Besides this, there are other good varieties of 
sakharsal and kolamba which are generally grown in good soils 
and known for good yield per acre. There are other inferior 
varieties too, namely aviste, havale-mothe, patni, kale-patani, 
kale^mohan, masad, dodaka, tamsal, mothe-pandhare and take. 
In the talukas other than those of Shahuwadi, Karvir, 
Hadhanagari and Panhala, paddy seed is sown, by a six coultered 
drill with a distance of six inches in between. The 
land is ploughed twice, harrowed Snd manured, if possible, by 
farm yard manure. This is done in March-April. By May 
the land is well packed by working with a phali. After getting 
sufficient rain for sowing, the paddy seed is sown direct by 
the seed drill and covered by a wooden harrow. The seed is, 
at times, sown in the third week of May in anticipation of rains 
in the dry lands. The process is known as dhuUwaf~pera. 
An improved method of sowing known as the dibbling method 
is now in practice in these lands. Instead sowing by drill 
after preparing the land, the fields are marked by a marker 
{yadtang or tikatane) between two lines vertical and horizontal, 
with a distance of about 10" in between. At each cross, about 
5 to 6 seeds of paddy are sown by making a hole and covering 
it. This method, though it requires more labour for dibbling, 
saves seed as well as labour on the subsequent operations and 
gives better yield than drilled paddy. 
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The system of transplanting is followed only in western and CHAPTER 5. 
heavy rainfall areas, namely, western parts of Shahuwadi, 

Panhala, Bavada, Radhanagari, Bhudargad and Ajra talukas. ^ 

In March-April a plot is chosen for the seed-beds, preferably Cereals. 
on higher ground in the field itself. On the seed-bedis are spread 
layers (called rah) of dry leaves from forests and grass which 
are burnt. The seed is then broadcast on the ashes and covered 
by the soil. This is done after a fair shower of monsoon, 
generally in the month of June. In July, the seedlings are 
ready for transplanting when they are five weeks old and grow 
six inches in height. They are taken from the seed bed, tied 
in bundles and, after washing them in running water, taken 
to fields for being planted by hand. 

.The method of transplanting is expensive and laborious. 

Rice fields, called waffas, are generally formed by embanking 
all the four sides by earthem bunds to hold sufficient water- 
for transplanting and for growth of the crop. The supply of 
water is controlled by these bunds. The best rice soil is the 
one which retains moisture for a longer time with fair clay 
structure. The yield of rice depends upon constant supply of 
fresh water and of manures at the proper time. After 
transplanting is over, water is kept standing in the field upto 
a certain level till the crop ripens. The crop is ready for 
harvest from the middle of October onwards. The crop is 
cut by sickle (khurpa) and the stalks, with earheads, are stacked 
near the threshing fioor. 

In this region sann-hemp is used for green manuring in certain 
parts before transplanting in this way. The sann-seed is 
broadcast after the first monsoon shower and the land is 
ploughed. After about a month, when the land is being 
prepared, the sann-crop is buried underground. The sann-crop 
at this stage being very tender gets decomposed in about 
a week’s time after it is buried. The land is puddled and 
only then transplanting of seedlings is completed. 

Recently, some improved varieties (early, midlate and late 
ones) of rice have been introduced in the district. They are 
Patni No. 6, D-6-2-2, Panvel-61, Antarsal-90, Antarsal-67, 

Mugad 81, Mugad 161, Warangal-487 and Yelikirisal-4. 

Recently, Japanese method of paddy cultivation has attracted Japanese Method of 
attention of the farmers as a result of the propaganda carried Cultivation, 
on by the Department of Agriculture to popularise this method 
in Maharashtra State. Kolhapur District, being a major paddy 
producing area, has been considered suitable for the introduc¬ 
tion of this method. Farm demonstrations and publicity 
programmes (posters, films, brochures, etc.) are organised to 
popularise it. Results of the demonstration plots have shown 
that, on BxiL average, the cost of cultivation by Japanese Method 
comes to 6s. 230 per acre as against Rs. ISO by the local method 
while the average yield per acre under these two methods is 
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CHAPTER 6. about 30 maunds and 15 to 20 maunds respectively. In 
AETlottlture and district more than 11,000 acres (till middle of 1957) 

Irrigation. land have been brought under this method of cultivation. 
Cereals. 

features of this method are:- 

(i) raised nurseries for seedlings; 

(ii) low seed rate for nurseries; 

(tii) heavy manuring of the crop both in nurseries and in 

the field; 

(iu) transplantation of fewer seedlings per bunch; 

(v) transplanting in rows; and 

(ui) adequate interculturing and proper weeding. 

It is also necessary that the soil is fairly good and supply of 
water assured. 

This method has been introduced in the transplanting tract 
as well as in the drilled paddy tract with a slight modification 
of adopting dibbling of seeds at a fixed distance. This dibbling 
method is very popular with the cultivators and has considerably 
helped in increasing output of paddy per acre. 

With a view to accelerating the adoption of this method by 
farmers, a new scheme called Paddy “ Pilot Scheme has been 
introduced (1957) in Karvir, Panhala areas of this district. 
Under this scheme additional 10,000 acres of land (divided into 
suitable blocks) are to be brought under this method. 
Co-operative societies are to provide the additional finance 
required by the cultivator, even to a non-credit worthy 
cultivator who becomes a member of the society and undertakes 
to repay the loan on harvesting the crop. Fertilisers are also 
made easily available. Special staff is appointed for 
demonstrating the method in each village of the block. It is 
hoped this scheme will succeed in bringing sufficient acreage 
under this method. 

Rice is eaten daily by almost all people in the district. It 
is taken usually in boiled form. Parched paddy in the form 
of lahi and kurmura is consumed on a large scale. It is also 
used for making poha large quantities of which are sent 
outside. 

jvarL Jvari (jowar) seems to have yielded place to rice as the 

most widely grown cereal in Kolhapur. Even then, the crop 
stands second amongst all the crops grown in the district 
and occupied an area of 1,47,887 acres in the year 1955^6. 
The crop is grown all over the district except in Bavada mahal. 
The two talukas of Hatkanangle and Shirol together occupied 
nearly fifty per cent, of the area under jowar. These talukas 
have been in the forefront in so far as improvemente in the 
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methods of cultivation of this crop are concerned. The method chafter 6. 
of drilling is being fast replaced by the dibbling method. It — 
has resulted in increasing the yield of jowar to the tune of 
fifty per cent, or more over its normal yield. Cebbals. ’ 

Japanese Method of 

Jowar seems to be the staple food crop of the eastern sub- Paddy Cultivation, 
divisions, cultivation of the crop being concentrated in the 
above two talukas. The area under the crop in the talukas 
of the western zone viz., Ajra, Bavada, Bhudargad, Panhala, 

Radhanagari and Shahuwadi hardly exceeds 14 per cent, of the 
total area under this crop. There are numerous varieties of 
jowar, some of which belong to the early and others to the 
late harvest. The early varieties are sown on light types of 
soil, mainly for fodder purposes and, if the season is 
favourable, grain is also taken. The late varieties are sown 
in good deep black soils or in irrigated, lands; their yield is 
abundant though the grain is rough and unpalatable to animals. 

The main early varieties grown are araged and kolbondi. 

This latter variety is also sown for fodder purposes in April 
under irrigation. It is ready for harvest in June-July. This 
crop is called hundL The main variety grown is, however, 
gid-gap, which has two further varieties namely jambul bondi 
(purple husked) and tambad bondi (red husked). Sowing of 
kharif jowar is done in the months of June and July ; harvesting 
is done in November onwards. The stem of the gid-gap is 
about 6 to 7 feet high with large packed ear-heads. If irrigation 
facilities are available, this crop is sometimes irrigated, 
especially at the time of grain formation. The average jrield 
of grain per acre is about 800 lbs. 

Rabi jowar is generally sown in September-October and 
harvested in the months of February-March. The area under 
rabi jowar is rather insignificant. The denuded areas along 
the banks of the rivers are best suited to this crop which yields 
about 300 lbs per acre. There are two varieties grown 
viz., ‘‘ gund ” (dagadi) or with compact ear-head and the other 
with loose ear-head, both of which mature with a difference of 
about 15 days. The gund variety needs good soil and sufficient 
moisture; the seed rate for both these varieties is about 10 lbs. 
per acre. The Department of Agriculture has introduced 
an improved variety of rabi jowar in the district, namely, the 
Maldandi-35-1; its ear-head is loose but a big one. It matures 
earlier by about a fortnight than the local variety. The fodder 
of shalu jowar is of better quality than that of kharif jowar. 

Jowar is used for preparing bread. Next to rice it is a staple 
food of the people in the district. A special variety of jowar 
is known as kavali with black gloom and its small grain is 
parched and eaten. 

It will be evident from the table that bajri (spiked millet) 
is not ah important crop of the district. Most of the area under 
this crop is to be found in the talukas of Shirol and 
Hatkanangle. 


Ba§ri, 
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CHAPTERS. Only one kind of bajri is grown. It is a finer grain than 
— jowar and grows on light types of soil. No special preparatoty 
tillage is given. It is usually sown in July and harvested in 

Cebbals* October. After sowing, interculturing is carried out by means 
^Swidv^CT^VatiDn^®^ ® rains in August are favourable for its growth. 

’ Occasionally the crop is manured with farm-yard manure. 
No irrigation is given. It grows well when the climate is 
moderately dry. 

Bajri is usually taken as a mixed crop and sown with pulses 
and also with kharif jowar in parts of Hatkanangle and Shirol 
talukas. The yield of bajri in the district is poor, the normal 
yield being about 330 lbs. per acre. It is sparingly used as 
food. Bajri stalks are a very poor cattle feed. However, they 
are often mixed with jowar fcadbi and used as fodder. 

Oahu, Gahu (wheat) is taken as a cold weather (rabi) crop in the 

district. It is grown all over the district though in the talukas 
of Bavada, Ajra and Bhudargad the acreage is negligible. The 
talukas of Hatkanangle, Shirol and Shahuwadi taken together 
occupied more than 60 per cent, of the area. 

Wheat is sown in the month of November-December and 
harvested in February-March. It is mainly an irrigated crop 
and is grown as a second crop after paddy. Sowing is done 
by dibbling, by maintaining a uniform distance of three or 
four inches in between. Only one variety (khapU) occupies 
most of the area under the crop in the district. It requires 
about 10-12 irrigations at intervals of eight or ten days and 
responds quite well to doses of sulphate of ammonia or manure 
mixtures. The average yield of wheat in the district varies 
from 600 lbs. to 1,200 lbs. Wheat is generally ground into flour 
for preparing bread. 

Recently, improved varieties of wheat have been introduced 
in the district, viz., Niphad-4 and Kenphad-4. 

Maka, Moka (maize) is not a staple food of the district. Out of 
the total area of 10,290 acres of land under this crop in 1955-56, 
the talukas of Shahuwadi, Panhala and Shirol taken together 
had more than 50 per cent, of the acreage under this crop. This 
crop is grown throughout the year under irrigation. It is 
taken as a mixed crop with turmeric crop in Hatkanangle and 
Shirol talukas and with sugarcane all over the district. In the 
western zone of the district, this crop is taken specially for 
its grain. The green cobs (batas) are usually parched or boiled 
and eaten. They are exported from the district on a large scale. 
The yield of grain per acre is about 1,100 lbs. The grain is 
used for making bread after turning it into flour. 

Nagii. Nagli or nachani (ragi) occupied third place among the 

cereal crops in the district in 1955-56. Though it is grown in 
all the talukas, Ajra Mahal had the largest acreage under 
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this crop followed by Bhudargad, Gadhinglaj, Radhanagari and CHAPTER 5. 

Shahuwadi talukas which receive heavy rainfall. Thus nagli 

is purely a rain-fed crop and is grown on the hill slopes of 

these talukas. The plant of nagli is very hardy and grows Cbebals.' 

well in poor uplands which are too shallow and steep 

cannot be converted into terraced level plots required for ^Nagii. 

paddy. Seedlings are raised on rahhed seed-beds on the hill 

slopes in the month of June. The land is prepared by ploughing 

or even hand digging after sufficient precipitation. When the 

seedlings are about four weeks old, they are transplanted in 

furrows opened by a light plough usually drawn by hand. 

Where the hill slopes are too steep for transplanting the whole 
area is burnt, prepared by hand tools, and nagli seed is then 
broadcast. It ripens in November. It responds very favourably 
to fish manuring. The normal yield per acre is about 600 lbs. 

When the crop is ready, ear-heads are sometimes taken off 
leaving the stalks. Nagli is the main food of poor people in 
the western zone of the district. 


Rale (Italian millet) is chiefly grown in the talukas of Kagal Rale. 
and Karvir where it occupies about 70 per cent, of the total 
area under this crop in the district, though it is grown in other 
talukas also except Bavada and Shahuwadi. It is grown on black 
soil as well as on slopy lands receiving sufficient rainfall. It is 
sown in June-July and harvested in October-November. The 
normal yield per acre comes to about 200 lbs. The grain is 
separated from husk by pounding and is cooked like boiled-rice 
for eating. 

Vari (varai) is a minor cereal grown in the district though Varu 
the area reported under this crop in 1955-56 was fairly large. 

It is mainly grown in the talukas of Shahuwadi, Bavada, 
Radhanagari and Bhudargad usually on light soils and on hill 
slopes. The crop is sown in June-July and harvested in 
November. Treatments like irrigation and manuring are not 
given to this coop. The yield per acre is about 150 lbs. The 
grain is separated from the husk by pounding in a gharata and 
eaten only on fasting days, after boiling it like rice. 

Sava is another minor millet grown on large scale in the Sava. 
district covering an area of about 20,580 acres of land in 1955-56. 

The talukas of Ajra, Bhudargad and Gadhinglaj occupied nearly 
sixty per cent, of the area under the crop in the district. It is 
sown on lighter soils in June-July and is ready in November. 

The normal yield per acre is 150 lbs. 

Pulses occupied little more than 5*5 per cent, of the gross Pulses. 
cropped area in Kolhapur district in 1955-56. The following 
table shows the pulses crops taken out in the district and the 
cultivated area under each of them: — 
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Birtrict Total .. 8,987 693 18,991 » 5,330 9,561 j 210 708 1,832 144 4,326 712 51,694 
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Turi (pigeon pea) is the most important pulse crop of the 
district and occupies an area of little more than thirty-five per 
cent, of the total area under pulse crops. The talukas of 
Shirol and Hatkanangle occupied about fifty-five per cent, of the 
total area under the crop. It is sown in June-July and 
harvested in January-February. Usually, it is so.wn as a mixed 
crop with groundnut or jowar. It is ^so taken as a border 
crop on the bunds of rice fields. Flowering and fruiting 
continues for several days (extending over two months), thus, 
allowing several pickings of ripe pods for the plant bears green 
pods and ripe pods simultaneously. Though it is a perennial 
plant, it is pulled out after one cropping. The normal yield 
per acre is 630 lbs. The green pods are eaten as a vegetable 
and ripe turi is split up and eaten boiled in a variety of ways. 
It is also sometimes, eaten, mixed with vegetables. 

Kulthi, Kulith (horse gram) held second place among the 
pulse crops in the district. Though it is grown all over the 
district, the talukas of Shirol, Ajra, Gandhinglaj and Kagal 
together held more than seventy per cent, of the area under 
the crop. It is sown in June-July and harvested in December. 
It is sown generally as a mixed crop with bajri on lighter soils. 
On varkas land, it is taken as a single crop. The average yield 
per acre is about 250 lbs. if taken as a single crop, and about 
100 lbs. if taken as a mixed crop. The whole pulse is given to 
horses after boiling. It is also eaten in soup and porridge. 

Harhhara (gram) is a largely grown pulse crop in the district 
and stood next only to turi and kulith in 1955-56. It is cultivated 
all over the district except the Bavada taluka. Shirol and 
Hatkanangle talukas alone held more than sixty-three per cent, of 
the total area under this crop. For healthy growth, gram requires 
good soil. It is grown as a second crop in the district after rice 
and bajri. It is sown in October-November and harvested in 
February. One or two irrigations are given in the eastern 
talukas where it is largely grown. The average yield per acre 
is about 330 lbs. Under dry farming and about 1,000 lbs. under 
irrigation. It is a common practice to pluck off the tops of 
the shoots before flowering to enable them to be strong and 
bushy so as to increase the outturn of grain. The tender leaf 
of this crop is used as a vegetable. Gram is eaten green and 
when ripe, it is broken into pulse. Gram is a staple food of 
horse. The plants yield a kind of vinegar known as amb which 
gathers on the plants at night and soaks the cloth which is laid 
over them. This is generally used as a medicine by cultivators 
against stomach-ache. 

Vdid (black gram) is grown all over the district, though the 
talukas of Kagal. Hatkanangle and Karvir together occupied 
more than fifty-five per cent, of the total area under this crop in 
1955-56. It is generally sown in June as a mixed crop with 
bajri or kharif jowar and harvested in November. The yield 
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per acre is about 1,500 lbs. The ripe pulse is split and consumed 
as dal. It is ground to powder to be made into papads. 

The crop is also used in certain parts of the district for green 
manuring of the tobacco crop. When the crop is tender and 
about one and half months old, it is buried in the ground 
while preparing the land. 

Vatana (field pea) is grown all over the district though 
Karvir taluka reported the highest acreage under this crop in 
1955-56. It is a very favourite pulse crop, grown invariably 
after the harvest of rice crop in areas having sufficient moisture 
in the soil. It is taken as a dry crop. Seeds are sown in 
November in the furrows through a single tube attached to the 
plough. The crop is harvested in January-February. The 
yield per acre of the vatana crop comes to about 250 lbs. Green 
pods are used as a vegetable. The pulse is used either whole 
or split. 

Val (large-fruited-dolichos) is grown all over the district as 
a mixed crop or as a border crop. It is also taken as a second 
crop after the harvest of the rice crop. It yields about 100 lbs. 
of gram per acre. The pulse is eaten, both whole or split, cooked 
in various ways. The husks and broken bits or the dal are 
a valuable concentrate for milch cattle. The leaves and stalks 
are also utilised as fodder. 

Mug (green gram) is a minor pulse and occupies a negligible 
area in the district. It is chiefly grown in Shirol taluka. It 
is sown in June and July as a mixed crop with bajri and 
harvested in September. The normal yield per acre is 250 lbs. 

Chavli (small-fruited-dolichos) is a minor crop and is grown 
as a mixed crop with groundnut, jowar, bajri etc. It is sown 
in June-July and harvested in October. The normal yield of 
the pulse per acre is 150 lbs. Th6 green pods of chavli are 
about five to six inches long and when tender are used as 
a vegetable. They are eaten raw or are cooked. The ripe grain 
is used as a pulse and eaten after boiling. 

Area under oilseeds’ cultivation in Kolhapur district shows 
considerable increase in recent years. It was about six per cent, 
of the gross cropped area when the Gazetteer of Kolhapur 
State was first compiled and about thirteen per cent, in 1955-56. 
The oils of some seeds are solely used in cooking, of some 
both in cooking and for burning, of some for burning and in 
medicine and of some in medicines only. Edible oilseeds 
occupied most of the area cultivated. The following table shows 
the distribution of acreage under various oilseeds in different 
tilukas of the district:— 
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Bhuimug (groundnut) is the most important oilseed grown 
in the district and occupied about ninety-seven per cent, of the 
total area under oilseeds. It is grown all over the district 
excepting Ajra taluka, the talukas of Hatkanangle, Kagal, 
Gadhinglaj and Shirol occupying much of the area under the 
crop. It is sown in June-July and harvested in November- 
December. The common method of sowing followed throughout 
the district is hand-dibbling. Two varieties are grown, 
namely, erect and spreading. Only farm yard manure is 
given, if available. The normal yield per acre per year is 
1,500 lbs. The improved varieties that have been recommended 
are the Kopergaon No. 1 and Kopergaon No. 3. These improved 
varieties give better yield and the percentage of oil in them 
is more than in the local ones. Ripe nuts are consumed by oil 
mills in the district itself. Groundnut is eaten particularly on 
fasting days and also eaten on other days, often salted. 

Karadai, (safffower) is a minor oilseed and grown only in 
Shirol taluka. It is generally grown on lighter types of soils 
as a border crop of rabi jowar and gram and seldom as an entire 
crop on lighter types of soils. It is sown in October-November 
and harvested in January-February. The normal yield per acre 
is about 250 lbs. Tender leaves of safflower plants are used 
as a vegetable. The oil extracted from the seed is used for 
cooking purposes. 

Karale (niger), also called khurasani, is grown in the district 
on lighter types of soils. It is not grown only in Shahuwadi 
taluka. The areas of concentrated cultivation are Bhudargad, 
Ajra, Radhanagari and Bavada talukas. It is sown in June-July 
and harvested in November. It is the last crop taken on 
varkas land, which is left fallow afterwards for a period of 
four or five years to restore its fertility. It is also sown as 
a border crop of groundnut. It is grown without irrigation and 
manure. The normal yield is 250 Jbs. per acre. A clear, limped, 
pale, yellow, sweet-oil is expected from the niger-seed. The 
seed is also used in chutnies. 

There are other oilseeds like javas or alshi (linseed), erand 
(castor), shiras (rapeseed) etc., which are grown in the district 
sporadically and on a negligible scale. They are of minor 
importance. 

Drugs and narcotics occupied about four per cent, of the 
gross cropped area in the district in 1955-56. Only two crops 
under this head have been reported, namely tobacco and betel 
leaves. The following table gives the acreage under each of 
these crops in each taluka of the district in 1955-56: — 
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TABLE No. 20. 

Area in acres under Drugs and Narcotics in each Taluka 
OF Kolhapur District in 1955-56. 


Taluka. 

Tobacco. 

Betel 

Leaves. 

Total 

Drugs and 
Narcotics. 

Ajra 

27 


27 

Bavada 

.... 



Bhudargad 



5 

Gadhinglaj 

5,384 

48 

5,432 

Hatkanangle 

8,977 

! 

209 

9,246 

Kagal .. 1 

5,570 

1 

60 

5,642 

Karvir ..' 

987 1 

13 

1,000 

Panhalu .. j 

10 

^ 1 

1 

Radhanagari 

3 ' 

1 

' j 

3 

Shahuwadi 

20 ' 


20 

Shirol ..; 

15,105 j 

1 120 

15,234 

District Tutul 

i 

30,100 

529 

1 30.629 


Tamhaku (tobacco) is an important cash crop of the district. 
It is grown mostly in the talukas of Shirol, Hatkanangle, 
Gadhinglaj and Kagal. In other talukas the area under 
cultivation is rather negligible. 

Tobacco seed is sown in seed beds in June-July, preferably 
on manure heaps laid out in the fields. The seedlings are 
transplanted in the month of August, Prior to sowing, the 
soil is richly manured by farm yard manure, sheep folding, 
and green manure of sunn hemp or udid. The distance 
between two plants and rows varies from three to 
three and half feet. The plant is not allowed to flower. All 
the buds and branches are ripped off as early as possible. 
The land is intercultured by means of entire blade hces called 
tamhaku kulav, every ten days, till the crop is harvested. 
Interculturing is done horizontally and vertically, to retain 
moisture in the ground. The plants are cut in January- 
Pebruary, about four inches above the ground, and dried in 
the sun. After sun curing, mid-ribs of tobacco leaves are 
removed by hands. The leaves are powdered and are then 
ready for sale. The district grows only bidi variety of tobacco. 
This tobacco is used for bidi-making on a large scale and, 
therefore, large quantities are exported from the district. This 
tobacco is also used for making snufP. The local variety, 

(Q.o.r.) L-o Vf 768~-17a 
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known as akol, is well-known in the market. A new variety 
of tobacco called S-20 has been evolved at Tobacco Research 
Station, Nipani, and is replacing the local variety. 

Panvel (betel-leaf) is a garden crop and was grown only 
in six talukas, Hatkanangle and Shirol talukas together having 
most of the acreage under this crop in the district, in 1955-56. 
It is a vine and is grown in light, medium black and well 
drained soil. Heavy manuring and continuous irrigation are 
necessary. The vines continue to bear for ten to fifteen years, 
if carefully looked after. Each betel-leaf garden, called jmn mala, 
generally covers about half an acre of land, depending upon 
the availability of water. The garden is laid out in beds 
(wafas) and 18 such beds cover one chira, which means 
nearly an area of one guntha. As they grow quickly, the trees 
of shevri and pangora are planted in advance one to four feet 
apart to support the vines which are later trained to support 
themselves on these trees. The whole garden has to be 
protected from wind and sun by high hedges or screens of 
grass or dried banana-leaves. The garden is irrigated only 
by well water. Banana suckers are also planted at each corner 
of the chira. The vines begin to bear in the third year and 
are at their best during fourth to tenth year and under favourable 
conditions, continue to yield for another four-five years. 
Every year in March, April and May, vines are coiled away and 
buried above root under fresh soil, preferably the soil brought 
from the mali lands on the banks of the rivers; manure is also 
given. 


A betel-leaf garden requires sizeable investment in initial 
stages. Considerable care has to be taken throughout the year 
in weeding, watering, picking and killing of insects and pests. 
Cultivation of betel-leaf is more remunerative than that of any 
other garden crop in the district. Betel leaves are exported to 
Poona and Bombay. The betel-leaf is used by all classes of 
people for chewing. 


S^TOAECANB. 


Sugarcane occupies an important place in the economy of Ae 
district as it is the most important cash crop of the district. 
The total area under this crop has increased considerably in 
recent years as against only 9,900 acres reported by Kolhapur 
State Gazetteer (1886). The following figures show how the 
area under this crop has increased in recent years: — 


Year. 

1949- 50 

1950- 51 

1951- 52 

1952- 53 

1953- 54 

1954- 55 

1955- 56 


Area in aorea. 

32.300 

38.300 
46,700. 

44.300 

37.300 
44,400 
48,361 
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The sugarcane crop requires plenty of water supply. The CHAPTER 6. 
increase in area under the crop is mainly due to increased A-rtuitoand 
irrigation facilities in recent years, namely, pocca bandharas and ” 

co-operative lift irrigation societies. In fact, the entire acreage Suoaroase. 
under sugarcane has been reported as irrigated in 1955-56. 

Oos (sugarcane) is grown throughout the district. The 
four talukas of Karvir, Radhanagari, Panhala, and Hatkanangle, 
taken together occupied more than 60 per cent, of the total area 
under the crop in 1955-56. The following table shows talukawise 
distribution of the area under sugarcane in that year: — 


TABLE No. 21. 

Area in acres uoter Sugar Crops in each Taluka 
OF Kolhapur District in 1955-56. 


Taluka. 

1 

Sugarcane. ' 

1 

Other 

sugars. 

Total 

sugars. 

Ajarii 

! 

857 1 

857 

Bavada 

926 ! 

926 

Bhudargad 

3,925 j 

3,925 

Gadhinglaj 

2,980 1 

2,980 

Hatkanangle 

6,725 

6,725 

Kagal 

4,U4 j 

4,114 

Karvir 

13,087 j 

12,687 

Panhala 

1 6,457 i 

1 1 

j 5,457 

Radhanagari 

i 6,212 1 

1 

j 6,212 

Shahnwadi 

j 2,122 ! 

i 2,122 

! 

Shirol 

2,.356 


1 2,356 

District Total .. 

48,361 


1 48,361 

i 


Sugarcane crop is a twelve month crop and is planted in the 
month of December-January. The land is ploughed thrice 
after the harvest of paddy crop and farm yard manure or town 
compost is applied at the rate of 30 to 40 cart loads per acre. 
Before planting furrows are made at a distance of two and half 
to three feet for irrigation. Sugarcane sets are then planted 
by pressing under the feet. Sulphate of ammonia is applied 
before planting the sets, as it helps germination. Top dressing 
of sulphate of ammonia is given after about a month and a half 
or two months after weeding and first earthing up (bal hharani). 
Another top dressing of sulphate or oil cake is given at the time 
of final earthing up in May. In all about 200 Ibs^ of nitrogen 
is given in the form of sulphate of ammonia. This is called 
plant (sum) cane. 
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The ratoon cane is also taken in the district extensively; 
two ratoons are invariably taken and, at times four to five or 
even about seven to eight ratoons are taken. After the 
harvesting of sugarcane crop, the stems left in the soil germinate 
in about three weeks’ time. The furrows are broken on both 
the sides, and farm yard manure or town compost is added. 
Sulphate of ammonia or oil cake is also applied and the open 
furrows are again made up. Watering is done thereafter. In 
this way, the ratoon crop is taken year after year without 
disturbing the soil fertility. The cost of seed and cultivation 
is also saved to a certain extent. 


There is no adsali sugarcane cultivation in Kolhapur as is 
followed in the Deccan canal tracts because of heavy rainfall 
conditions obtaining in some parts of the district. As such this 
method of planting cane crop has been replaced by the rajooing 
method. In this method, sugarcane sets, having about five to 
six eye buds, are planted erect in a nursery in the 
month of July. About four-five eye buds are kept above 
the ground. The land is ploughed and laid out in furrows 
before monsoon. The land so prepared is again laid in furrows 
in the month of August-September, depending upon rainfall 
conditions, by breaking the furrows already prepared. The 
germinated sets from the nursery bed are then taken out and 
sets containing one germinated eye bud are selected for 
transplanting in the furrows. This transplanting is done in 
the month of September. The crop takes full fifteen months 
to mature as against eighteen months in the Deccan ,canal 
tracts. The yield per acre under this method is, at least, 
twenty-five per cent, more compared to that of plant (sum) and 
ratoon cane grown in the district. However, this practice is 
followed by the sugar factories only. 

The sugarcane crop exhausts the soil almost completely and, 
therefore, fertility of the soil has to be maintained by heavy 
manuring or crop rotations. In this district, sugarcane is 
rotated with rice. Progressive cultivators of the district are 
adopting improved method or schedule recommended by 
Padegaon Research Station. 

The local variety of sugarcane, namely, pundia is grown only 
in a few places far away in the interior. The improved variety, 
namely, Co. 419 is grown throughout the district and covers 
most of the area under the sugarcane in the district. This 
cane, in addition to being high yielding, can stand drought 
conditions much better than any other cane. The Co. 475 
variety, which was introduced in the district and gave better 
performance than the Co. 419, has been withdrawn due to its 
high susceptibility to rust and smut diseases. The current 
variety of cane is hard to crush and as such all over the district 
power crushers are used for the purpose. Padegaon Research 
Station has released two improved strains of sugarcane namely, 
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Co. 775 and Co. 678, which are under trial in the district. It is CHAFFER 6. 
likely that Co. 775 may replace Co. 419 because of higher sugar . . . 

percentage. Its habit of growth is erect. mSSo, 

SiTOABOAKS. 

Sugarcane is used for chewing; its juice is also extracted 
for drinking. However, bulk of the crop is used for preparing 
gul and white sugar. The jaggery of Kolhapur is well-known 
not only in the State but all over India. The recovery 
percentage (of sugar) is also the highest in India (about 
fourteen per cent). At present (1957) there is only one sugar 
factory in Kolhapur district, though there are plans to start 
more factories on a co-operative basis. 

Condiments and spices hardly occupied two per cent, of total condiments and 
gross cropped area jn Kolhapur district in 1955-56. The following 
table shows talukawise acreage under these crops: — 

TABLE No. 22. 


Area in acres under Condiments and Spices in each Taluka 
OF Kolhapur District in 1955-56. 


Talwka 

Chillies. 

Tur¬ 

meric. 

. 

Corian¬ 

der. 

Garlic. 

! 

Femig- 

reek 

(Methi.) 

Other 

Condi¬ 

ments 

and 

Spires. 

Total 

Condi¬ 

ments 

and 

Spices. 

Ajara 

539 


2 

3 



544 

Bavada 

3 


•• 




3 

Bhudargad ,. 

223 



• • 



223 

Gadhinglaj 

3,217 

19 

27 

16 

•• 

4 

3,283 

Hatkanangle .. 

2,744 

1.255 

t 10 

10 i 

i i 

1 


4,025 

Kagal 

2,994 

30 

2 

1 1 

1 . • 1 


3,027 

Karvir 

1,266 

43 

2 

3 i 

1 9 ' 

i 


1,323 

Panhala 

998 

27 


1 

1 


1,026 

Hadhanagari .. 

166 

i 



1 

1 

I 


166 

Shahuwadi 

91 

•• 1 


’* i 

i 

1 

91 

Shirol 

2,021 

234 1 

7 j 

10 1 

I 



2,272 

District Total.. 

14,262 

1,608 1 

1 

50 

44 1 

1 

9 

4 

15,983 


Mirchi (chilly) occupied (1955-56) first place amongst the mrcM. 
spice crops grown in the district, and is also an important 
cash crop of the district next, of course, to sugarcane, tobacco 
and ground nut. Though it is grown throughout the district, 
concentrated cultivation is to found only in the talukas 
of Kagal, Hatkanangle, Gadhinglaj and Shirol. Seedlings are 
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raised in seedbeds by the end of May and are transplanted 
after about a month i.e., in June. The distance between the 
two rows and between the two plants varies from two to 
three feet, depending on the quality of the soil. The plant 
begins to bear fruit after about two months. The irrigated 
crop lasts longer than the unirrigated crop. Though chillies 
are grown to a large extent as an entire crop, in parts of 
Kagal, Gadhinglaj, Hatkanangle and Shirol talukas it is also 
taken with cotton as a mixed crop. In the month of August 
the cotton seed is dibbled in between every two plants of chilly. 
Only one variety, namely, Sankeswari is grown throughout the 
district. 


Chillies form part of the people’s daily food. It is the chief 
element used in curries and most other dishes. They are 
extensively used in chutneys and pickles. They also have some 
medicinal value. 

Halad. Hdlad (turmeric) is grown mainly in Hatkanangle taluka 

and the cropped area in the taluka occupied more than 
seventy-five per cent, of the total area under this crop in the 
district in 1955-56. In the talukas of Shirol, Gandhinglaj, Kagal, 
Karvir and Panhala and in certain other villages it is grown on 
a small scale. It is planted in the month of May before 
monsoon sets in, on both the sides of the furrows about 2 feet 
apart and is harvested in December-January. It is manured with 
farm yard manure at the rate of about 30 to 40 cart loads per acre. 
Turmeric rhizomes are universally used as a condiment, being 
the chief constituent of curry powder. 

KothimUr, Kothimber (coriander) is grown in the district as a garden 
crop in small quantities throughout the year. In 1955-56 its 
cultivation was concentrated in Gadhinglaj and Hatkanangle 
talukas. It is cultivated both for the sake of its seed and for 
its green leaves. The leaves are ready for use in about 
three weeks’ time and the seed in about two months’ time. 
The leaves and tender stems are used as a vegetable and also 
for flavouring many dishes. The cofiander seed is a condiment 
and also contains some medicinal properties. 

lasun. Lasun (garlic) is grown throughout the district in small areas. 

Its cultivation is, however concentrated in Gadhinglaj, 
Hatkanangle and Shirol talukas. It is grown as a side crop 
of onion. It is planted in November and harvested in 
February-March. It is extensively used as a condiment or as 
a spice in chutneys, in seasoning vegetables and in curries. It 
also possesses certain medicinal properties. 

Misoellaneoufl. The other condiments and spices grown in the district are 
methi (fenugreek), oua (ajwanseed), badisbep (sweet-fennel), 
and shepu (fennel). They are grown on a very small scale. 
Most of these crops are taken side crops e.g., of groundnut 
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The total area under fibre plants was hardly one per cent, ohafter s. 
of the gross cropped area in 1955-56. The following table gives , .. 
the distribution of acreage under various fibres in Kolhapur irrigation, 
district:— Pibb«b. 

TABLE No. 23. 


Area in acres under Fibres in each Taluka 
op Kolhapur District in 1955-56. 


Taluka 

Cotton 

(Variety- 

wise), 

Sann- 

Hemp 

(Bombay 

Hemp). 

Ambadi 

(Deccan 

Hemp). 

( 

Ghayal. 

i 

other 

Fibres. 

Total 

Fibres. 

Ajara 

23 

• • 

i 

1 

1 146 

j 

1 

i 

i 

1 

1 ,, 

168 

Bavada 







Bhudargad 

41 


11 

•• 


52 

Gadhinglaj 

1,744 

179 

203 


•• 

2,128 

Hatkanangle .. 

1,237 

165 

8 


.. 

1,400 

t 

Hagai 

837 

1 ' 

1 1 

38 1 

69 

! 1 

; 1 

9.36 

JCarvir 

1 1 

1 29 1 

127 1 

1 122 

j 


278 

Panhala 

i 

19 1 

122 1 

1 

11 



152 

Kadhanagari .. 



! 

i 


6 

tShahuwadi 



.5 

•• 

2 

7 

Shirol 

4,043 

18 

1 

22 

i 


4,983 

District Total .. 

8,873 

639 

693 

1 

2 

10,108 


Kapashi (cotton) occupied eighty per cent, of the total area Kaposi. 
under fibres in 1955-56 in the district. The talukas growing 
this crop on a large scale are Shirol, Kagal, Gadhinglaj and 
Hatkanangle. The area under .cotton has decreased much 
since the compilation of the last Gazetteer. Cotton is grown 
in the district as a mixed crop with chillies. It is sown in 
August: picking starts in December-January. The variety 
grown is the improved Jayadhar, The long staple variety of 
cotton, namely, Rajpalayam has been introduced in Shirol, 
Hatkanangle and Gadhinglaj talukas. 
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Amhadi (Deccan Hemp) is grown almost all over the district 
on a small scale. Gadninglaj, Ajra and Kagal talukas are 
major producers. It is sown in June-July and harvested in 
December. The bark of amhadi plant yields good fibre which is 
used for making ropes. The tender leaves of the plant find 
an extensive use as a pot-herb and vegetable. 

Tag (sann-hemp), though a fibre crop, is grown in the district 
specially for green manuring of the fields. Most of the area 
under this crop was in Gadhinglaj, Hatkanangle, Karvir and 
Panhala talukas in 1955-56. It is sown in June-July and 
harvested in September. As a green manure, the crop is 
buried in the ground by plough when it is about five weeks 
old or when it just starts flowering. 

Sann fibres are at their best when the plants are flowering 
and when the setting of pods commences. The stalks are 
either cut close to the round with sickles or are uprooted. They 
are exposed for a few days on the bunds of the fields, 
when the leaves are stripped off and then they are ready for 
retting. The stalks are tied in bundles and placed upright in 
water for three or four days. Since the bark on the butt ends 
is thicker than on the upper portion of the plant, the former 
need a longer time to ret. The bundles are then horizontally 
submerged in water with the help of some weight like stones, 
etc. Retting to be complete requires about seven to ten days, 
depending on the condition of water and weather. If the stalks 
are retted for longer time than the required period, the fibres 
lose their strength and colour. 

In Kolhapur district, fruits are grown on a very small 
scale and occupied hardly one per cent, of gross cropped area 
in 1955-56. A few fruit gardens of banana and guava are 
seen mainly in the eastern portion. A few permanent gardens 
of mangoes and cashewnuts can also be seen. The following 
table shows the distribution of area under fruits in the district 
in 1955-56: — 



Area in acres under Fresh Fruits, Cashewnut and other Dry Fruits in each Taluka 

OF Kolhapur District in 1955-56. 
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Total Fruits 

! 

Fresh & Dry. 

14 

1 

1 

432 

111 

12 

41 

11 

5 

9 

93 

o 

eo 

t- 

le 

s 

Dry Fruits. 

Total dry i 
fruits. 

10 

395 

‘ Cashewnut. 

1 

■ 1 

10 

385 

s 

CO 

Fresh Fruits. | 

-- . -.- 

i ■ 
IS 

li 

o 

4 

> 1 

1 

47 

111 

12 

41 

5 

9 

93 

U5 

Other fresh < 
fruits. 

... .... ^ . 

eo 

pH 

Guava. 

... . CO • C • ^ 

. • - pH . . • « 

Oi 

QO 

i 

i_ 

1 

. . . . CO • o • • - • 

• • . • • flM • • • • 

1 a 

6 

1 

19 

18 

3 

! 

7 

3 

4 

3 

s 

Banana. 

• c© eo 

s 

i 


. H t , . 11 
illiilMIl-l 

District Total .. j 
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Banana and guava are the common fruits of the district. 
Most of the fruits are grown throughout the district on irrigated 
garden lands, though production is concentrated in Gadhinglaj, 
Hatkanangle and Shirol talukas. 

Kele (Banana) is a very popular fruit of the district. 
Hatkanangle, Shirol and Gadhinglaj talukas are the major 
producers. Banana is grown on good garden, medium black 
soil which is at least two feet deep. It is propagated by suckers 
which are planted in June-July. After the rains are over, the 
plants are irrigated at intervals of 10-12 days, depending 
on moisture in the soil, and at intervals of a week in the hot 
season. The plants are manured once a year at the rate of 
one to two basket-full of farm yard manure per plant. The 
district grows mainly the Walha variety. Of the other varieties 
grown, velchi is taken as a mixed crop in betel vines; a few 
plants of mhas-keles, used for vegetable purposes, are also 
planted in the gardens. 

Amha (mango) is cultivated throughout the district as a fruit 
crop on waste lands. The mango of Ajra is a well-known 
variety. The mango groves planted and developed at the 
instance of the late Jahagirdar of Ichhalkaranji also need 
a particular mention. Besides the well-known varieties of 
Alphonso (apus) and payari, there are other important local 
varieties also. The mango plant bears fruits after ten years, 
if it is propogated from the mango stone, and after five years, 
if it is propagated vegetatively by grafting. For its good growth 
watering is essential for the first three years. Regular manuring 
is also equally good for its growth and regular fruiting. 
Flowering starts by the beginning of December and ends by 
January. There are three flowering flushes in mango. The 
fruit is ready for harvest in April-May. 

Peru (Guava) is grown mostly in Shirol taluka though 
Hatkanangle and Karvir talukas also grow it to some extent. 
Guava trees begin to bear fruit wheq about four to five years 
old. There are two flowering seasons. The fruits of the first 
season ripen in August-September and those of the second in 
November-December. The local variety is most common 
though attempts are being made to extend the area under 
Luclaiow-49 variety. 

Papai (papaya) is grown as an inter-crop in banana cultivation. 
It is planted either along the borders or in-between the 
two rows of banana plants. Papaya is propogated by seedlings. 
Seedlings are raised on seed beds. Seedlings are transplanted 
in September-October six to eight inches apart. Two seedlings 
are planted at one place. This is because usually about 
fifty per cent, of the plants turn out to be males and hence it 
is necessary to plant two plants. These male plants are useless 
except as pollenisers and hence only a few male plants are 
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retained in the orchard. The rest are removed as soon as the 
sex is ascertained. The trees begin to flower after about 
six to eight months of planting and fruiting begins after about 
a year. The life of the plant is about three years. A papaya 
tree, on an average, yields about 30 lbs. of papayas. The ripe 
fruit is eaten while the unripe fruit is used as a vegetable. 

In Kolhapur district the area under citrus fruits is almost 
insignificant. The varieties grown are sweet oranges (mosamhi) 
and lime (kagadi limbu) and Italian lemon at various places. 
Citrus trees are usually planted on medium black or light loamy 
soil. As they are very sentitive to poor drainage, they are not 
planted in soils which are either highly moisture retentive 
(like deep black soils) or are likely to become water-logged. 
Seedling of Jamburi are raised for about a year in the nursery 
beds. The budded plants are transplanted in orchards during 
the monsoon season. The distance between the two plants 
depends upon the variety and varies from 15 to 20 feet. The 
trees are irrigated regularly at an interval of 10 to 15 days, 
depending upon the season. The plantations are treated either 
for ambe or mrig behar, 

Kaju (cashew-nut) is grown mostly in Gadhinglaj taluka. 
It thrives well in laterite soil. It is grown from seed (nut) 
planted in situ. The roots when young are very sensitive and 
do not stand transplanting. The plant bears fruits after 
six to eight years. Flowering starts in November-December 
and fruits are ready for harvest in March-April, yielding on 
an average about 10 lbs. of nuts per plant. 

Besides these, the district grows other fruits like pine-apple, 
ramphal, sitaphal, chiku and grapes, though on a very small 
scale. Some of diem are grown by persons who have taken 
to fruit gardening as a hobby. Ananas (pine-apple) is grown 
on a very small scale as it thrives well only in hot moist 
climate. Ramphal (bullock’s heart) is grown mainly in garden 
lands as a border plant and near homesteads. Sitaphal 
(custard apple) has only one season, namely, during August- 
December. It is grown as a border plant. Draksha (grapes) 
does not thrive well though attempts are being made to grow 
this fruit in the district. The climate of eastern zone is said 
to be more suitable for this crop. A plot of about 10 gunthas 
in Koulav village in Radhanagari taluka is under this fruit 
crop. Only one variety, namely, bhokri is grown in the 
district. 

Kolhapur district is not self-sufficient as regards vegetables 
which accounted for a very small area of the gro^ 
cropped area in the district. The following table shows tfie 
distribution of the acreage under vegetables in the district in 
W55-56: — 
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Most of the shortage of vegetables is made good by 
imports from Belgaum district and at times from Poona district. 
Besides the local varieties grown, a few foreign varieties, namely, 
cabbage, cauliflower, lattuce and knolkhol have been also 
introduced and have become quite popular in the district, 
particularly in parts of Karvir, Radhanagari, and Shahuwadi 
talukas. 

The following seven root and tuber vegetables are grown in 
the district: — 

Ratale (sweet potato) is the most important root vegetable 
grown in the district. Ratale, grown here, is of two varieties, 
namely, red and white. The white variety is more popular. 
Sweet potatoes can be grown at any time of the year. They 
are ready for harvest in about 6 month’s time. Cuttings from 
vines of previous year are used for propogation. The crop 
needs heavy manuring and constant irrigation. The root is 
eaten green, boiled, or roasted on fasting days. The leaves are 
used as green fodder for cattle. Ratale is also imported in the 
district on large scale from Belgaum district. 

Kanda (onion) is grown in good black soil in the district. 
It requires heavy manuring and watering. Red and white 
varieties are grown, the latter being more popular in the district. 
Onion seeds are sown on raised seedbeds to raise seedlings. 
Seedlings are ready in about, a month’s time for transplanting. 
They are transplanted on the slopes of the furrows. At the 
time of transplanting, there is standing water in the plot. 
Transplanting is done in November-December and the field 
is watered every week. In about 3-4 months time, the 
crop is ready for harvest. Onion is eaten almost by all classes 
both raw and otherwise. It is almost a necessity of the poorer 
classes. Tender leaves are eaten as a pot herb. 

Batata (potato) is grown on a very small area in the district 
under irrigation. Heavy manuring is necessary. Potato sets 
are planted in October-November. The crop is ready between 
January and February. It is watered as and when required. 
The district grows numhri (local variety) and red (from Belgaum) 
varieties. Potatoes are also imported from Belgaum and other 
districts to meet the local needs. 

Gajar (carrot) is grown in good black soil on a small scale 
in the district. The crop needs manuring and watering. It 
is grown in garden lands in rahi season and is ready for use in 
about three months’ time. The root is eaten as a vegetable, 
both raw and boiled. It is also used as a concentrate to feed 
plough and milch cattle. 

Mula (radish) is grown on a very small scale throughout the 
year, particularly in hagayat lands, as a catch crop. It is harvested 
in about two months time. If harvesting is delayed, the plant 
begins to bear pods, called dingris. The roots, leaves and pods 
are used as a vegetable. 
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Suran (elephant’s foot) is grown in the western zone of the 
district as a backyard crop. The crop takes about three years 
for its full growth. The corm is used as a vegetable. However, 
this vegetable is not much popular. 


Karanda is a bulb-bearing yam and resembles the common 
yam. It is grown in the western zone in backyards of houses. 
The flesh of the bulb has a slight bitter taste, which lessens 
on boiling. 


The district also grows twelve fruit vegetables though not on 
a large scale. Among these vegetables brinjal, cabbage and 
tomato are prominent. 


Vangc. Vange (brinjal) occupies the highest acreage not only under 

fruit vegetables but under all vegetables grown in the district. 
It is grown on rich soils, often on river bankc in rabi season 
after floods are over. In the gardens, it is ^own throughout 
the year. It is an irrigated crop and requires considerable 
manuring also. Seedlings are prepared in seed beds and are 
transplanted after about six weeks. The crop gets ready after 
two months and harvesting continues for two months thereafter. 
It is a very common fruit vegetable and is co-nsumed in the 
district throughout the year. Important varieties grown in the 
district are: green round small brinjal (dorli), big but entirely 
green in colour, and purple. 


Beivange. Belvange (tomato) is grown as a field crop only in four talukas. 

It requires heavy manuring, irrigation and constant care. 
Seedlings are prepared on raised seedbeds and, when four weeks 
old, are transplanted in October-November in the lands laid 
out in ridges and furrows. It is also grown in hot season if 
sufficient watering facilities are available. It is a very 
favourite vegetable with the people, particularly with those 
in urban areas. The raw fruit is used as a vegetable while the 
ripe one is eaten like a fruit. 


Kobi, Kobi (cabbage) is a much valued cold season foreign vegetable 

grown in the district. It is becoming more and more popular. 
Cabbage leaves are fed to the cattle and the heads are used 
as a vegetable. 

Dodka. Dodka (ridge gourd) is grown in the district in the rich lands 
which form the edges of other garden crops. It is rarely grown 
as a single crop. In the gardens, it is grown at any time of 
the year. In dry crop lands, it is grown in June-July. The 
plant begins to bear fruit in two months* time after planting 
and continues to bear for nearly two months more. The fruit is 
dark-green in colour and its length varies from six inches to 
eighteen inche$. It is seemed with sharp ridges from one end 
to the Other. The fruit is used as a vegetable. The skin and 
the ridges are used in Chutneys. 
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Dudhya Bhopla (bottle gourd) is a creeping plant and is grown 
in garden lands round the edges of the crop. Under irrigation 
it is also grown as an entire crop mixed with cucumbers. 
It begins to bear in two-three months’ time. The fruit is 
yellowish-green and has a soft white flesh. It varies in length 
from 12" to 30" . It is a very common vegetable. It is 
also utilised in preparing a sweet-meat called dudhuhalva. 

Ghosale (smooth-gourd) is grown and used like dodka. 
A gho$ale is six to ten inches in length and is smooth and marked 
length-wise with lines. It yields heavily and continues to bear 
for two years, if constant irrigation is given. 

Kalingad (water melon) is the fruit of a creeper. It is sown 
in hot months and requires irrigation. The plants are manured 
when they are six weeks* old. The fruit ripens in the third or 
fourth month. The fruit is smooth and round, dark-green and 
striped with light green. The flesh is pink, very jsoft and 
watery and the seeds black and white. It is generally eaten 
raw. 

Karle (bitter gourd) is a small fruit and grown and used like 
dodka and ghosale. The surface of the fruit is roughened with 
knobs and each seed fills the whole cross section of the fruit. 
The fruit is used as a vegetable. It tastes bitter and, therefore, 
must be well cooked and spiced before eating. 

Kartoli is a wild gourd, but it is quite a favourite vegetable. 
It is grown in the western hilly tracts of the district. 

Kashi-bhopla or kashi-phal is grown in gardens and in 
backyards. Except that it is roundish and thick instead of 
being long, the fruit is just like dudhyorbhopla. 

Kakdi or valuk (cucumber) is grown in garden lands as 
a border crop. It is sown in June-July. The fruit is generally 
green and six inches long. The variety grown in rabi and hot 
season is dark-green in colour with longitudinsd white stripes. 
It varies in length from eight inches to twenty inches. It is 
generally eaten as a raw fruit, 

Tondli (little gourd) is a common vegetable. It is a wild 
creeper and grown as a field crop. It is a perennial crop 
and the tondli vine grows vigorously for about five years. The 
tondli fruit is used as a vegetable. 

The district grows the following five pod vegetables: — 

Abai, a creeping plant, needs little water or manure for its 
growth. It is grown in the backyards of homesteads or on the 
edges of garden lands. It begins to bear fruits in three months’ 
time and, in good soil, continues to bear fruits for three to 
four years. The pod, when young and ‘ tender, is used as 
a vegetable. 

(o.ar.) L-o Vf 768—18 
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Bhendi (lady’s finger) is grown in this district as a cash crop 
in garden crops. The variety grown is a local one with 
four edges and a length of about six inches to ten inches. 
The variety of smaller hhendis is grown as an entire field crop 
on a very small scale.. The green pods are used as a vegetable, 
either boiled or fried. The ripe seeds of bhendi are used in 
curry and chutney. Water steeped with green bhendi plants 
is used in gul making (to remove the scum) on a large scale. 

Gavari is grown in gardens at any time and during the rains 
on the borders of the crops like chillies. It begins to bear pods 
in three months’ time and, if watered occasionally, goes on 
bearing for some months. The plant grows about three feet 
high with a single fibrous stem from which the pods grow in 
bunches. The pod is used as a vegetable. 

Ghevada is grown with or without water in June-July on 
the edges of dry crops. It begins to bear fruit in about three 
and a half months time and goes on bearing till January. As 
an irrigated crop, it is grown around garden crops or in the 
yards and porches of houses. 

Shravan Ghevada (french beans) is grown in the district, both 
for seeds and vegetables. When grown for vegetables, it is 
sown as a catch crop in garden crops. When it is taken for seed 
purposes, it is sown as a mixed crop in dry crops in June-July. 
The green pods, when tender, are used as a vegetable. 

Kolhapur district grows about a dozen leafy vegetables which 
are quite favourite with all classes of people. 

Ambadi is grown in garden lands for vegetable purposes at 
any time of the year. After six weeks of planting, tender leaves 
are produced in abundance. These are plucked and used as 
a vegetable. 

Chandanbatva is grown on garden lands at any time of the 
year. The plant stands about a foot high and has got red leaves 
at the apical portion. The leaves and tender stems are eaten 
as a pot herb. 

Chakvat is grown in other garden crops as a mixed crop. 
Before watering the land, the seeds are broadcast by hand. The 
plant bears good pulpy leaves just like chuka. The leaves are 
used as a vegetable. 

Chavli is grown in garden at any time of the year. It closely 
resembles tandulja but seldom grows more than six inches in 
height. The leaves and stem are uniformly green. 

Chukd (bladder-dock) is grown in gardens at any time of the 
year, and is ready for use in about a month after sowing. The 
plant is eaten as a pot herb. 


Chuka, 
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Karadi is grown in garden lands» especially for vegetable 
purposes. It is grown at any time of the year. Karadi leaves 
are grown often five or six weeks after sowing the seed. 


Math grown in the districts is of two varieties, red and green. 
Both varieties are grown in garden at any time of the year 
and are ready for use five to six weeks after sowing. The 
red variety stands three to five feet high with a thick stem and 
has a small central plume as well as side flowers. The leaves, 
and especially the stem, have a red tinge. The green variety is 
smaller. The leaves and the shoots are eaten boiled. The wild 
variety called kate~math grows naturally and is eaten by poor 
people. 

Methi (fenugreek) is grown in gardens, at any time of the 
year, all over the district. It is always an irrigated and manured 
crop and is usually ready to be cut in about three weeks’ time 
and gets matured in two and a half months. When young, the 
entire plant is eaten as a pot herb by all classes. 

Pokla of two kinds, red and green, grows one or two feet 
high in gardens at any time of the year. The leaf is ready for 
use in six weeks’ time and is eaten as a pot herb. 

Pudina (mint) is grown in garden lands. It is a perennial 
crop grown along the water channels in garden lands. The 
leaves are used as a garnish. 

Rajgira is of two varieties, red and green. It is grown in 
gardens at any time of the year. It is grown in the turmeric 
crop, as a mixed-crop, for seed purposes. It grows about 
three to five feet high and has a heavy over-hanging central 
plume. The seed is exceedingly small and is usually trodden 
out by human feet or rubbed out by hand. It is usually eaten 
on fasting days either as lahi which is made into balls or as cakes 
^ade after mixing in hot jaggery syrup. The leaves are eaten 
as a pot herb. 

Tandulja is grown in gardens at any time of the year and is 
fit for use five or six weeks after sowing. The plant grows 
a foot high and has its stem near the root. It has no seed 
plume but flowers on each of its side shoots. Only the leaves 
and top shoots are eaten as a pot herb. 

(O.O.P.) L-O Vf 768—180 
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According to the Season and Crop Report, 1955*56, about 
19 per cent, of the gross cropped area was under fodder crops. 
The following table shows the acreage under fodder crops in 
the district in 1955-56: — 


TABLE No. 26. 

Area in acres under Fodder Crops in each Taluka 
OF Kolhapur District in 1955-56. 


'Paluka. 

1 Hot 
\ Weather 

1 Jowar. 

Grass i 
and 
Babul. 

Jowar. 

OlhcrS. 

Total 

Fodder 

Crops. 

Ajara 

1 

21,872 



21,872 

Bavada 

..! 

4,890 



4,896 

Bhudargad 


7,496 



7,496 

Gadhinglaj 


15,163 


20 

15,183 

Hatkananglo 


11,678 

72 

178 

11,828 

Kagal 


:13,641 1 

! 0 


33,647 

Karvir 


2.3,970 i 

19 

ii 

24,033 

Panhala 


21,530 



21,530 

Radhanaguri 

1 

10,037 1 



16,637 

Shahuu'ttdi 


15,120 



1 15,120 

8hir(»l 

358 

_ 1 _■ 

4,140 


495 

! 4,993 

District Total 

..' 358 ' 

1 

' 1,76,055 

1 

97 

737 

1 

1 1,77,247 


Strictly speaking, fodder crops as such are not grown in the 
district. Grass and babul cover most of the area. Grass is 
grown in all the talukas and all along the mali lands on a large 
scale. The trees of Shevri are also grown on these lands on 
a large scale. They serve the purpose of growing fodder and 
also help sedimentation during floods. The grasslands in most 
of the talukas are manured once or twice, depending upon the 
number of cuttings in a year, with sulphate of ammonia. Jowar 
is grown as a fodder crop in the hot season though on a very 
small scale. In winter, maize is also taken as a fodder crop, 
but that too on a very small scale. 

Agricultural operations vary according to Rainfall, soils 
of the tract and the nature of crops. These operations consist 
of opening of the land by digging or ploughing, further pulveris¬ 
ing the soil, cleaning the fields, spreading manure and mixing 
it with the soil, sowing the seed or planting the sets of seed¬ 
lings, interculturing, weeding, earthing up, irrigation, applying 
quick-acting manures as top dressing, spraying or dusting of 
insecticides, protecting the crops from birds, stray cattle and 
wild animals, harvesting, threshing and preparing the crops for 
the market and storing. In addition to these, occasional opera¬ 
tions for permanent improvement of the soil such as bunding, 
levelling, trenching, draining the excess water from the soil, 
and reclaiming lands for cultivation are also undertaken by 
the farmers: 

Ploughing is done almost every year by wooden or iron 
ploughs to open the land to dig out deep rooted weeds or 
stubbles, to aerate the soil and to trap and store water for the 
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crops. In the western zone of th^ district, in order to remove 
the stubbles of the previous crop, the land is ploughed by an 
iron plough or sometimes by tractors after the harvest of paddy 
and sugarcane. In the hilly tract, where only paddy is grown 
without rotational change, ploughing is done by small wooden 
plough worked by a pair of bullocks, preferably after the first 
shower of ante-monsoon or monsoon. On an average, one 
plough opens about half an acre to one acre of land, depending 
upon the season and the type of ploughing done e.g., deep 
ploughing for sugarcane and sweet potatoes. Deep ploughing is 
done either by iron ploughs worked by two or three pairs of 
bullocks or by tractors, the hire charges in the latter case being 
Rs. 30 per acre. 

For ordinary crops in the eastern zone, land is ploughed by 
iron ploughs worked by two pairs of bullocks upto a depth of 
five or six inches. When the soil is moist enough, about one 
acre of land is ploughed ; but when the soil is hard, hardly half 
an acre of land can be ploughed. 

Pulverisation of the soil is done by one of the three kinds of 
implements (1) the beam harrow known as maind, (2) the 
wooden plank called phali, and (3) the blade harrow called 
kulav. The maind is worked by five bullocks to crush 
the big clods. Above two or three acres of land are covered 
daily. The phali is generally used when the clods are soft and 
small and when all the pulverising operations are over and the 
land is ready for sowing. It is worked by a pair of bullocks 
and covers generally three or four acres a day. The kulav is 
used after a shower or two or when the clods have become 
brittle. It is worked by a pair of bullocks and covers about 
two acres a day. The clods which escape the above operations 
are generally broken by beating with wooden hammer called 
mogari. This practice is followed generally in the western 
zone of the district. 

Cleaning of the field is generally done with the help of 
women labour. The remains of the previous crops, such as 
stubbles of sugarcane and jowar which hinder further opera¬ 
tions and also provide shelter to insects, are collected and 
removed. The fields are kept clean and ready for sowing or 
planting before monsoon. 

The farmer takes out the well-rotten farm yard manure or 
compost from the pits, by means of a phavada (spade) and a botti 
(basket) and carts the same to the field. The manure is heaped in 
small lots at convenient places in row. It is evenly spread over 
the field and then mixed with the soil by means of a kulav 
(harrow). In some places, especially in garden lands, sheep and 
goat folding is carried on all over the field. The dung and, 
^specialty the urine, serves as a good manure. It is estimated 
that about a thousand of these animals, when quartered for 
a night, give manure equal to about five to six cart loads of 
farm yard manure. The manure prepared from night soil and 
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The practice of dibbling the seed is more popular in the 
district than that of sowing by a seed-drill. Dibbling of seed 
is followed throughout the district in the case of groundnut, 
and also to an appreciable extent in the case of kharif jowar 
and paddy. Before dibbling, the land is marked by a specially 
prepared marker (tikatane) both ways and dibbling of seed is 
done at each cross. Sowing commences generally soon after 
outbreak of the monsoon. 

Statement showing sowing periods of some of the important 
crops in the district 

Sowing or planting time. 

... June-Transplanting in July. 

... June-July. 

... October. 

... June. 

( June. 

December-January. 
September-October. 

... June-July. 

... JuHe-July. 

... June-July. 

... June-July. 

... November-December. 

. . November-December, 

... August. 

... June-July. 

... June-July. 

... June. 

... May. 

... November. 

... June-July. 

... June-July. 

July (seed bed). 
August-transplanting. 


Crop. 

Rice 

Jowar (kharif) 
Jowar (rabi) 
Bajri 

Maize 

Ragi 

Rale 

Vari 

Sava 

Wheat 

Sugarcane 

Cotton 

Groundnut 

Niger 

Chillies 

Turmeric 

Gram 

Kulthi 

Turi 

Tobacco 


town sweepings is applied also to sugarcane crop on a large 
scale in the district. (]tenerally» about 5 tons of this manure are 
applied per acre. 

In most of the crops, seeds are sown for starting the crop; 
but in some in which seeds cannot be produced and even if 
produced, are costly, parts of plants are planted either after 
irrigation or rains. In the case of paddy, nagli, tobacco, chillies 
and such other crops, where the seed is very small and young 
and plant requires special care, seedlings are first raised in 
a specially prepared seedbed and then transplanted. The seeds 
are sown either by a seed drill (kuri) in lines or dibbled into 
the soil by hand. After sowing is accomplished, it is necessary 
to cover the seeds and press them lightly, otherwise the seeds 
are likely to be picked up by the birds. To achieve this object 
a light plank or harrow with only the headpiece is dragged 
over the land. 
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Intercultivation means culturing or tilling or stirring the soil 
in between the lines of crop. This is done by an implement 
called kolapi or duhi (a hoe) or by khurpi or by hand. It is 
done to remove the weeds that take away large quantities of 
moisture and plant food, to aerate the soil to prepare the mulch 
(a loose layer of dry soil as covering), to conserve soil moisture 
useful for the crop, to prune the roots so as to encourage 
a deep root system, and to kill the harmful insects hibernating 
in the soil. Generally, two or three hoes are worked by a pair 
of bullocks and each hoe is handled by one man. This team; 
can intercultivate about three to five acres a day. The frequency 
of intercultivation would depend upon the life and habit of 
growth of the crop and the soil condition. But generally it is 
done about three four times during the life period of most of 
the crops. 

The weeds that are round about the plant or in line with the 
plant escape the hoe and thus are required to be removed by 
hand with the help of weeding hook (khurpi). Eight to ten 
women labourers are required to weed an acre of land, depend¬ 
ing upon the kind and extent of the weed growth. Two to 
three weedings are generally done for most of the crops. After 
hoeing labour requirements for weeding are reduced by 
30 to 40 per cent. 

The next important operation is earthing up i.e., digging the 
soil around that plant and heaping it up at the base of the plant. 
The earth is dug up by a pick axe (kvdali) and brought at the 
base of the plant by a phavada. Sometimes it is also brought by 
hand at the base of the plant. This is done in order to give support 
to the plant, to prevent lodging and to keep the tubers and 
roots under the soil. Earthing up is required in the case of crops 
like sugarcane, tubers like potatoes and some vegetable and 
fruit trees. Earthing up is done to a certain extent in the case 
of jowar crop dibbled by hand. For crops like sugarcane, 
a plou^ or a rldger is used to dig and bring the soil near the 
base of the plant and then it is attended to by human labour 
to give a finishing hand and to see that it is uniformely done 
and the soil is well pressed. 


Top-dressing, i.e. applying quick-acting manures on the 
surface of the soil and then mixing it up with the soil is done 
by stirring the soil. Some crops require additional a^unt of 
manure after germinating. The sugarcane crop usually requires 
four top dressings. Especially to the ratoon crop are given four 
top dressings in the root zone by making a hole therein by 
a crow-bar and filling it up with manure. 
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In the case of tanks, one man is sufficient to irrigate one acre 
of land. In the case of pump^ one man is sufficient if he 
knows working of the engine. When water is supplied by 
a contractor, he maintains an engine-driver for the working and 
upkeep of the engine. The charges for water supply, when 
taken on contract basis, are about Rs. 250 to Rs. 300 per acre. 

Fields are frequently irrigated and the interval between two 
waterings varies according to the soil, season and the crop under 
irrigation. The interval varies from eight to ten days for sugar¬ 
cane crop and for other crops, such as vegetables, it is eight days. 
The quantity of water supplied per acre is about 2*5 acre iiich. 
(An acre inch of water roughly measures 3,630 cu. ft or 101 tons 
or 22,687 gallons of water). 


Irrigation is done from Wells and Rivers. All the irriga¬ 
tion in the district is lift irrigation except small areas under 
tanks. Water is lifted by pumps worked either by oil engines 
or by electric power. In some parts mots are also used for 
the purpose. 


Crop protection. The farmer has to provide for some protective and curative 
measures as well. He has to take precautionary measures to 
avoid certain pests and diseases. It has been found customary 
in the district to treat jowar seeds with sulphur for the control of 
the smut diseases of jowar known as kani. The practice of treat¬ 
ing seed of paddy with perenox solution against the blast disease 
is gaining ground. Whenever any insect or disease appears on 
the crop, the farmers either spray or dust special insecticides 
or fungicides recommended by the Department of Agriculture. 
The use of Benzene Hexachloride (B.H.C.) 10 per cent, and 
50 per cent, is universal and quite effective. The standing 
grain crops have to be watched during the season lest beasts, 
birds and other animals eat away the grain. The farmers 
shout and throw stones by slings (gophan) to scare away the 
birds. Kerosene oil tins, with small stones inside, are tied to 
the branches of trees with a string tied at the bottom. This 
string the farmer carries to his place from where, by giving it 
a pull off and on, a ratting noise is created to scare away the 
birds. Stray cattle are generally caught and compounded in 
the cattle pound. Wild animals are either shot or hunted 
individually or through gun clubs established for the purpose. 
The animals are shot only when they visit fields and not in the 
forest. Monkeys are caught in traps specially prepared for 
the purpose. 

Harvesting. One Of the most important agricultural operations, next only 
to ploughing and sowing, is the reaping or harvesting of stand¬ 
ing crops. Crops are harvested only when they are fully ripe. 
The period of ripening varies from crop to crop. TOe following 
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statement gives the harvesting time for some of the important 
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General Economle 

Crop 

Harvesting time. 

Survey. 

Ihbiqatiok. 

Rice 

October-November. 

Harvesting. 

Jowar (Kharif) 

... November-December. 


Jowar (Rabi) 

... February-March. 


Bajri 

... October-November. 


Maize 

... March-April. 



July-August. 

December^anuary. 


Ragi 

... November. 


Vari 

... November. 


Rale 

. . November. 


Sava 

... November. 


Wheat 

... March. 


Sugarcane 

... November-February. 


Cotton 

... December-January. 


Groundnut 

... November-January. 


Niger 

... November-December. 


Chillies 

... September-October. 


Turmeric 

.. December-J anuary. 


Gram 

... January. 


Kulith 

... November-December. 


Turi 

... J anuary-February. 


Tobacco 

January. 



Foodgrain crops such as rice, jo war, bajri and wheat are 
harvested by cutting the plants close to the ground by a sickle 
(kurpa). The cut plants are put into swaths [alasya) and the 
earheads, in the case of jowar, are removed by cutting and then 
carted to the threshing yard (khola). In the case of others, the 
swaths are bundled and carried straight to the threasing yard 
where they are kept well stocked. The earheads of hajri are 
removed by breaking at leisure time and when required and 
are threshed. Paddy bundles are threshed after two to three 
days of stocking, by beating the bundles on stone or log of 
wood in the threshing yard. The stems or stalks are dried, 
bundled and stocked as fodder. 

Pulses are mostly cut as whole plants and are removed 
directly to the threshing yard. Vegetables are picked by hand 
and the leafy ones are uprooted. Root crops like sweet pota¬ 
toes and turmeric are harvested by digging with kudalL 
Groundnut is reaped and collected by hand after harrowing the 
crop with wooden harrow. 

The sugarcane crop is harvested by cutting it close to the 
ground and carted to the crushing yard where it is crushed 
by power crushers. The juice is pumped directly into the 
boiling-pan and, after boiling for about three hours becomes 
thick and can then be moulded into blocks after cooling off for 
half an hour or so. 
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Grain crops such as jowar, nagli, bajri and pulses are trampled 
under bullocks’ feet till the material is broken completely into 
chaff and grain. The grain is separated from the chaff by 
winnowing against the breeze. Some of the root vegetables are 
dug out, cleaned well by rubbing out the soil after drying, and 
sold in the market. Crops like turmeric are dried after being 
specially cured. 

Grains are stored either for purposes of seed or for consump¬ 
tion at a later date. When they are meant for purposes of seed, 
the quantity is usually small, especially when an individual 
farmer preserves his own seed. On the other hand when it is 
meant for future use, the quantity stored is usually large. 
Therefore, storage methods vary from place to place depending 
upon the use of grain. Before storing any grain, it is thoroughly 
dried. The seed, mixed with household ash, is well preserved 
in bamboo bins and well plastered on all sides with cowdung 
so as to keep off the insects that may attack it from outside. 
The grain for consumption is preserved either in gunny bags 
or in corrugated iron bins. In both the cases dry leaves of nim 
are mixed with the grain; use of five per cent B. H. C. is also 
now made for this purpose. Storing of paddy is done in specially 
prepared rooms. Seed of paddy is stored in specially prepared 
bins of rope prepared from the paddy straw called mudha. 

Jaggery is not preserved by cultivators. Merchants preserve 
this in godowns either in cotton seed or paddy husk after cover¬ 
ing each block with a piece of gunny. 

In Kolhapur District, the Field Tools and Implements used 
by some agriculturists are modem but the old indigenous ones 
are in use in large numbers. Ploughs, harrows, levellers, clod 
crushers, wooden plants, seed-drills, markers, hoes (both entire 
blade and slit type) and stone rollers are the main implements 
used during the various phases of cultivation. Besides these, 
several hand tools are also used for sundry jobs on the farm. 
Iron ploughs, both heavy and snaall are, however, replacing 
wooden ploughs. Tractor drawn ploughs and disc harrows are 
in use in the district on an appreciable scale, especially in 
sugarcane growing areas. Electric motors are now in use for 
running water pumps along the Bhogawati valley and the 
Panchaganga valley. Oil engines are set up to work the water 
pumps in the district. In the interior, in a few undeveloped 
areas, mots are still in use for lifting water. 

The following table shows talukaswise distribution of agri¬ 
cultural implements in Kolhapur district in 1956: — 



Agricultural Machinery and Implements in Kolhapur District (Talukawise), 1956. 
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CHAFTRR 6. Till the beginning of this century, indigenous ploughs made 
— of babul wood were in common use in the former Kolhapur 
^ State. The Agricultural Department of the State made success- 

Aoeioultukal ful efforts in introducing and making popular the iron ploughs. 
iMMMKNTs. Iron ploughs, both big and small, are now in use throughout 
the district. 

The wooden plough (nangar or, when small, nangri) consists 
of several pieces, the principal of them being (1) khod (body); 
(2) dandi (beam or pole); (3) ju or jokhad (yoke); (4) phal 
(share); and (5) ruman (stilt). Only the share is made of iron, 
all other parts being made of wood. The body is of two parts, 
the doke (head) and the dant (shoe), all of one piece of wood 
and curved in shape. The head is thicker, and the shoe tapers 
to a point. The shoe is fiat at the top in front and triangular 
at the bottom. The share (the iron part) is fiat and sharp at 
the end; it is laid on the shoe, and secured to the main block 
by a phalcamh (small piece of wood). The front end of the 
share projects about six inches beyond the point six of the 
shoe, and is secured to the shoe by means of an iron ring (uasu). 
The beam is highly curved at its back and is fixed to the head 
(doke) so as to form an acute angle. The back end of the beam 
is projected about three inches beyond the head on which the 
handle (rumane) rests. The yoke is fixed to the front end of 
the beam. The handle (stilt) is separate, and on the top of it 
is fixed a muthya (short grip) to facilitate handling. A leather 
rope (vethan) passes back from the yoke behind the stilt and 
forward again to the yoke. 

The indigenous plough opens a triangular furrow. The 
heavy type which weighs about 120 lbs. is yoked to four pairs 
of bullocks and furrows to a depth of six to eight inches, while 
the light one weighs about 60 lbs. and is yoked to two pairs of 
bullocks and furrows to a depth of about four inches. The 
heavier ploughs are replaced by iron ploughs and only the 
lighter types are used in garden lands. The very light plough, 
weighing about 15 to 20 lbs. is used in the Konkan tract of this 
district and is yoked to a pair of bullocks and furrows to 
a depth of about two inches. 

Iron ploughs are supplied in the district by two Indian manu* 
facturers who have got their factories in North and South 
Satara. There are two types of iron ploughs (i) those having 
reversible mould board which can be changed from one side 
to another and (ii) the fixed ones, just like an indigenous 
wooden plough. The ridgers are the heavier types and are in 
common use in sugarcane growing areas in the district for 
earthing up sugarcane crop. 

Wooden ploughs are usually manufactured and repaired by 
the village carpenter. Iron ploughs are also repaired locally 
in workshops and at times by replacing spare parts. 
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Tractor ploughs are also in use now-a-days in the district, 
especially in sugarcane growing areas. Tractors are owned by 
big cultivators and when idle these are hired out to other 
cultivators. The rate charged varies from Rs. 20 to Rs. 25 per 
acre, depending upon the type of ploughing. 

Seed-drills (pahhar) are implements made mostly of babul 
wood for the sowing of seeds in lines in a field at uniform 
depth. The furrows in which the seed is deposited are opened 
by coulters (phan). Three or six coulters are fixed to a small 
log of wood called dind (head-piece). Just above the tip of 
the front flat surface of the coulter a hole is bored through to 
fix a hollow bamboo tube (nali) for allowing the seed to pass 
through into the soil. Now-a-days, instead of hollow bamboo 
tubes, tubes of corrugated iron sheets are generally in use. All 
the tubes from the coulters are brought together and held in 
a bow-like wooden structure (chade) and tied firmly at the 
centre of the head-piece with a thin rope (chade dor) to ensure 
uniform distribution of seed in all the tubes. For traction, 
a beam is fixed to the centre of the head-piece with side braces 
on its sides for support. On the top of the head-piece, a handle 
(rumane) is fixed for guiding and pressing the implement. 
A yoke of proper length, according to the number of coulters 
and distance between them, is attached to the beam for yoking 
bullocks and is tied to the beam by a thick rope passing over 
and round the head-piece, making the whole frame rigid for 
work. This kind of seed-drill requires one man to drive a pair 
of bullocks and another person to feed the seed bowl uniformly 
with the seed to be sown. Three to four acres of land can be 
sown per day. Seed-drills are light or heavy according to the 
season and the crops to be sown. During the kharif season, the 
seed is to be deposited in the wet and soft soil up to a depth of 
two or three inches. This requires a lighter seed-drill. In the 
rahi season, the seeds are to be deposited to a depth of five or 
six inches where only sufficient moisture for the germination of 
seed is available. The seed-drills used for this are generally 
very heavy and strong. In the rdbi season, rabi jowar, gram 
and wheat are sown by these seed-drills, and pulses, such as field 
peas, gram etc. are sown in a furrow behind a plough. 

For lifting water from wells as well as from rivers for the 
purposes of irrigating the fields, centrifugal pumps, run on oil 
engines and a few on electric motors are mostly in use. Mots 
are in use in the interior and undeveolped areas and that too at 
a few places only. Iron mots are mostly in use; leather mots 
are used rarely. Iron mots are manufactured locally; leather 
mots are manufactured by the village cobbler. Oil engines in 
use are both of foreign as well as local makes. The latter are 
manufactured at Kolhapur and Ichalkaranji. 

The harrow (kulav) is used after ploughing for crushing the 
clods of earth. The parts of the harrow are ; head-piece (dind) 
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prongs (janoli) ; blade iphas); beam (dandi) and handle 
(rumane). Except for the blade, which is made of iron, all 
parts are made of babul wood. The head-piece is straight and 
rectangular in cross section. In the front, two prongs are 
fixed into it, in a slanting direction downwards at an angle of 
50® with the pole. The blade, made of iron, is straight, fairly 
long and thick. Its two ends are turned upwards to fit in 
prongs where they are firmly held by means of iron rings 
{vasu). The pole is straight and is fixed slightly on the left of 
the centre of the head-piece. It is supplemented by a short 
brace which is fixed on the right of the centre. The other end 
of the brace rests on the pole. 

In Kolhapur district, two types of harrows are commonly 
used (i) phasa, a light one and (ii) kuloA), a heavy one. Kulav 
is used for interculturing tobacco and chilly crops. Phasa is 
used for covering seeds. The harrow weighs about 25 to 
30 lbs. and works to a depth of about two or three inches and! 
requires one man and two bullocks. In a day, generally two 
acres of land are covered. The light harrow (phasa) weighs 
about 40 lbs. and works to a depth of about two inches and 
requires a man and two bullocks. In a day about four acres 
of land are covered. These harrows are constructed by village 
caroenters and are used in a variety of ways, for example, 
mixing manure, preparing seed-beds, covering seeds, levelling 
of land and even interculturing. 

Thie beam harrow (Tnaind) is used for breaking the clod of 
earth after ploughing. The maind is a rectangular log of 
babul wood about 10 ft. lon^, one foot broad and about nine or 
ten inches thick and weighs about 150 or 200 lbs. A wooden 
beam is fixed to the log in the centre for applying force by 
a yoke to be attached to it. Two iron rings are fixed to the 
log, one on each side of the beam, for tying ropes for applying 
equal force to the end of the log. 

In Kolhapur district, two types of*hoes (kolarm and duba) are 
in use for interculturing jowar, groundnut, chillies and other 
food crops. The slit hoe is known as kolapa and the entire 
blade hoe is called duba. Hoes are really miniature harrows 
and are used to work in between the lilies of crops to stir the 
soil so as to remove the weeds, loosen the soil, conserve mois¬ 
ture and aerate the soil. It is used only till the crop is about 
12" to 15" in height. The size of kolapa depends upon the 
distance between the crop lines. The prongs and half the 
portion of the blade are made into one piece and 
two such pieces, fixed on the head-piece, have a slit 
which is about three inches wide. In case of duba the entire 
iron blade is fixed to the prongs. Generally, two or three hoes 
are worked on one yoke. The hoes are tied to the yoke by 
a piece of rope passing over the handle and the head-piece of 
the hoe. The yokes used are long and straight In proportion 
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to the number of spaces covered and the distance between 
them. The reins, by which the bullocks are controlled, are 
tied to a “Y'' shaped stick. This implement requires careful 
handling, especially when the crop is young. Two or three 
men with a pair of bullocks interculture about four or five 
acres of land a day. At many places, especially in rice lands, 
kolpa is worked by human labour only. It is drawn by 
a man and a woman. The woman pulls the hoe by means of 
a rope tied to her forehead (which is covered with cloth). The' 
man presses and regulates (holds between the crops) the hoe 
from behind. A set of two or three hoes are worked like this 
by a team of three or four persons. The Department of 
Agriculture has introduced some improved types of hoes, 
namely Planet Junior hand hoes and shovel cultivators for 
working in wide-spaced crops like chillies, tobacco, sugarcane 
etc. In addition to these, with the introduction of Japanese 
Method of Paddy Cultivation and also the dibbling method, the 
Karjat hand and rotary hoes and Japanese hand hoes have 
been introduced and become very popular with paddy cultiva¬ 
tors in the district. 

A stone roller, instead of bullocks, is usually used for 
threshing jowar ear-heads. The roller is about three feet in 
length ; its diameter varies at both the ends. On one side it 
is about one and half or two feet and on the other side it is 
one or one and half feet. The end with smaller diameter is 
kept inside so that it turns automatically. A pair of bullocks 
can easily operate it. 

The bullock cart (gadi) is the common means of transporta¬ 
tion in carrying out agricultural operations. The present cart 
consists of a large frame of babul wood supported on two big 
wheels held together by an axle. The wheels have iron tyres. 
These carts are drawn by a pair of bullocks. 

In recent years, this means of transport has undergone 
several improvements. Introduction of ball bearing arrange¬ 
ments has helped in reducing friction and giving easy move¬ 
ment to the wheels. Pneumatic rubber tyres in place of iron 
ones are available, but in actual practice the cultivators find 
them very costly and their use is, therefore, restricted to a few 
rich farmers and contractors. 

Besides the tools worked with the help of bullocks, there are 
a few tools which are utilised in various other agricultural 
operations and are worked by hand. These are :—laxe (kurhad) ; 
pick axe (kvdali) ; spade (phavada) ; marker (tikatane or 
yedtang) ; weeding hook (khurpe); sickle (Vila) ; bill hook 
(koyata) ; crowbar (aidan or pahar) ; and rake (dantale). 
These are mostly made by the village carpenter or blacksmith. 

As no animal-driven implement for harvesting has been 
devised, the principal tool is the sickle (vila) with an entire 
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CHAPTER 5. cutting edge. It is used in harvesting the crops by cutting the 
Agriculture and Stems. The pick axe (kudaU) is used for digging up and 
AoMoSTiSSiL various root crops. The spade (phavada) is useful 

Implements, for repairing and making bunds, water channels and filling the 
MisoeiiaoeouB. gQjj manures. The marker (tikatane) is useful 

in making the field before sowing seed or transplanting seed¬ 
lings at a regular distance varying from one foot to three feet. 
The weeding hook (khurpe) and a sickle (vila) are possessed 
by each working member of the cultivator's family. The bill¬ 
hook (koyata) and the axe (kurhad) are important implements 
for purposes of cutting and chopping trees and wood. The 
crowbar (aidan) is usually used on the farm for lifting clods 
or stones, digging holes and other allied operations. Threshing 
is generally done in the case of paddy by bullocks, unaided by 
any appliance. For winnowing, bamboo basket (bootti) is 
used. The man stands at a height and gradually drops the 
grains from the basket so that the husk is blown away. In 
some places artificial wind is produced by using a winnowing 
fan designed by the Department of Agriculture. It is just like 
an electric fan being worked by hand by means of gears driven 
by a cycle chain. 

Sugarcane is usually crushed by power crushers. Iron mills 
operated by bullocks are seen at a few places. For the prepa¬ 
ration of gill, sugarcane juice is boiled in open pans made of 
iron. The pan is about two feet and three inches deep and 
about eight feet eight inches in diameter and has a capacity 
of 240 gallons of sugarcane juice. The moulds for preparng gul 
blocks are made of galvanised iron sheets. Besides these two 
implements, various small implements such as scumstrainer 
etc. are also required in the manufacture of gul. 

Live-Stock. LiVE-STOCK HAS AN IMPORTANT PLACE IN AGRICULTURE. Though 

much progress has been made in this district in the use of machine 
power for ploughing, water-lifting, sugarcane crushing etc., 
live-stock continues to have its own value. Cattle labour 
represents probably the most important contribution of live¬ 
stock to agriculture. A pair of bullocks for draught, a cow or 
buffalo for milk, draught and manure and, in addition, a few 
sheep, goats and poultry are quite common to be foimd with 
a large number of farmers of the district. Further, in rural 
areas a farmer’s status is judged by the number of cattle he 
maintains. In fact no farmer can do farming economically 
without the aid of livestock. 
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Given below are the results of the livestock census conducted 
in 1951 and 1956 by the Bureau of Economics and Statistics, 
Bombay: — 

TABLE No. 28. 


CHATIBRS. 
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Bovine Population in Kolhapur District, 1951 and 1956. 



Cow Class. 


Buffalo Class. 


1951 

1956 


1951 

1950 

Malea (over 3 years.):— 



! 



1. Breeding bulls 

2,840 

400 


903 

386 

2. Working bullocks 

1,31,980 

1,29,607 


45,145 

37,105 

3. Other bulls 

2,509 

2,010 


769 

436 

Fcmalca (over 3 years):— j 

1 


1 



]. In milk 

59,028 

43,993 


80,812 

79,936 

2. Dry 

15,148 

28,366 

i 

9,875 

21,077 

3. Not calved .. 

7,910 

9,721 

{ 

4,246 

11,194 

4. For work .. ‘ 

87 

133 

1 

770 

446 

5. Others .. .. 

795 

i 389 


048 

340 


Young ai-och— 


1. Under 1 year:— 


Males 

12,489 

17,008 1 

8,438 1 

15,969 

Females 

11,587 

16,472 

1 13,078 1 

24,152 

1 to 3 years:— 





Males 

20,370 

20,344 

15,376 i 

11,085 

Fomalos 

. I 19,776 

17,407 1 

23,860 1 

23,267 

Total 

.| 2,90,679 

t 

2,86,816 

2,00,926 1 

1 

2,25,383 


The total bovine population of the district in 1956 was 
5,11,199. Besides these animals, the census enumerates 
86,884 sheep, 1,14,370 goats, 1,014 horses and ponies, 1,388 pigs, 
481 donkeys, six camels and four mules. Though these 
animals do not necessarily work on farm, yet they are useful 
to the farmer in a number of ways and are, therefore, included 
in agricultural live-stock. The total number of animals, 
constituting agricultural live-stock, returned at the 1956 census 
was, therefore, 7,15,345. 

Owing to changes consequent upon the formation of Kolhapur 
district in 1948, it is not possible to assess correctly the trends 
underlying, and the changes in the composition of, live-stock 
popiilation in the district. In the table above are ^so set out 
the figures for the bovine population returned at the 1951 census. 
"Hie variation of population recorded in the quinquennium end¬ 
ing 1956 hardly exceeds two per cent. And when marginal 
errors are taken into account one might have to concede that 
the cattle population, which constitutes the bulk of livestock, 
has remained stationary. Whatever variation is observed, it is 
mainly due to considerable increase in young stock (less than 
a year old), as shown below: — 

(a.o.p,) L-O Vf 768-.19 
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Total ..i 1,29,507 j 37,105 1,66,613 466 ; 386 | 2,010 | 436 
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Milch-cattlc. 

i- 

91 

1 

I 

1,773 

2,153 

1,326 

1,516 

708 

685 

1,573 

629 

860 

296 

462 

11,980 

1 

o 

Cows. 

15 

1,052 

768 

480 

650 

867 

938 

823 

1,478 

1,270 

1,309 

608 

10,243 


Total. 

14 

Oi^oaoiODOMOOG^ie-i 
oon«4a&.-idSoe>«03t'- 
OOt^OO-^OO^NMIOOO 
o CO ^ ^ w 

49,443 

£ "o « 

m 

CO o ift i> o »^5 !>• 0-1 r'« 

00 t- CO c-i e-1 o to ^ o i» o 

Ol Cl CO -14 01 © CO 00 CO 

cf rH cf (m' C-I cf P-T 

21,077 

S e-4 

3 " 

to .-4 CO tr CO 01 Cl CO -H 

00 CO t-- © 1- to CO to (M © 

cf t-T ,-f s6‘ cf -tjf ffc cf 

28,366 

i 

1 

Total. 
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to CO CO © 00 cii*- 

^ 22 ^ ^ ^ ^ 

1 

o 

s 

S 

In milk. 

She 

Buffaloes. 

10 

14,584 

13,070 

11,877 

9,771 

3,502 

4,624 

7,969 

4,976 

5,305 

1,483 

2,775 

79,936 


I 

4,996 

3,311 

2,427 

2,645 

4,433 

5,197 

3,506 

6,575 

4,150 

3,764 

2,989 

CO 

s 

s? 

Taluka. 

1 

Karrir 

! 

Hatkanangle .. | 

Shirol 

Gadhinglaj 

Bhudargad .. | 

Badhanagari ,. j 

Kagal 

Shidiuwadi 

Panhala 

Bavada 

Ajara 

District Total 
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District Tot«l 71,231 | 74,463 5,11,199 1,014 86,884 1,14,370 
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It will, be seen that the number of bovines is more in the 
eastern divisions. 'l‘ne luirvir taluka, comprising mostly of 
plains, records tne hignest numoer while in the taiuKa of Ajara^ 
navmg hiUy topograpny, the lowest number has been returned. 

Though much headway has been made in the use of 
mechanical implements like electric pumps, oil engines, 
tractors, sugarcane crushers etc., bullocks and he-buffaloes 
still occupy an important place in rural transportation and 
agricultural operations. The total number of plough 
cattle was reported as 1,66,612 heads in 1956. 

Considering the periods of work in the district (such as 
ploughing, sowing, threshing, sugarcane crushing), shortage of 
draft-cattle is much felt during such periods. During 
off-season, however, there is not sufficient work. Again, certain 
farm operations overlap one another; the threshing of kharif 
crops, sowing of rahi crops, crushing sugarcane, casting farm¬ 
yard manure and lifting water for planting and irrigating cane, 
crowd together. During off-season, however, there is not 
sufficient work. As lifting water is a steady and continuous 
process from about October to June and animals, meant for 
mot work are not available for harrowing or ploughing. 

It will also be observed that there are comparatively more 
he-buffaloes in the western hilly tract comprising mainly 
Shahuwadi, Radhanagari, Bhudargad and Panhala talukas. 
This appears to be due to the use of small buffaloes for puddling 
rice lands and ploughing nagli lands.*^ 

Cows and buffaloes are kept mainly for purposes of breeding 
and milk production. Out of the total number of 1,95,595 milch 
cattle, l,23,929«i.e. about 63 per cent, were reported to be in milk 
in 1956. Out of the rest, only 579 females were working on 
farms. She-buffaloes are more popular in the district because 
of their higher milk yield than cows. Cows are reared by 
the farmers mainly for the male progeny for draught. 
Geography of the district also influences milk yield. In the 
eastern region, comprising the talukas of Shirol, Hatkanangle, 
Karvir, Kagal and Gadhinglaj, which is fairly free from 
mosquitoes and flies in wet season, the annual yield of milk 
per cattle head is much higher than in the rainy and hilly 
western region where the cattle are very much afflicted by 
flies and mosquitoes during the wet season. 

The important breeds of cows and bullocks observed in this 
district are Khillar, Krishna valley, Dangi and Jawari (local). 

Khillar : The animals of this breed are mostly located in 
the eastern zone, Shirol taluka in particular. iPiiUar is 

* R^onal Survey of BeaoarCeB, India, Kolhapnr, Hr. P. C. Patll, (19^). 
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CHAnBB 6. a very hardy animal and its capacity for heavy field and 
. . . transport work is remarkable. It pulls on well imder prolong- 

ed drought condition. These qualities have made tiiis bre^ 
popular in the district. Its milk yield, however, is quite low; 
Bree^^ofwttiw. tjjough efforts are being made to increase it. 

Height 4J to 5i feet. 

Weight 800 to 1,000 lbs. 

Krithna VaUty. Krishna Valley: The origin of the breed is foxmd along the 
banks of the Krishna river. The animals are of heavy draught 
type. This is a dual ptirpose breed and has potentialities of 
good milk yield. The animals are, however, slow for field 
work. This breed is gradually disappearing because of the 
increasing popularity of the Khillar animals. 

Height to 54 feet. 

Weight 1,200 to 1,400 lbs. 

Dangi. Dangi : The animals of this breed are foimd in the heavy 

rainfall areas of the west. The animals are extremely-hardy 
and stand up well to the heavy rainfall. They are not affected 
by working continuously imder wet conditions. This is a dual 
purpose breed. 

Height 4 to 44 feet. 

Weight 700 to 850 lbs. 

Jateari. Jawari (local) : These animals are observed with most of 
the cultivators in the district. These are small sized animals of 
a mixed and non-descript origin and, therefore have different 
colours. 

The breeds of buffaloes found in the district are the Pandhor- 
puri and Jawari, the local one. 

The animals of Pandharpuri breed are medium sized and are 
found commonly in the eastern and central portions of the 
district which have li^t and medium rainfall respectively. 
These animals yield much more milk than the animt^ of the 
local breed (Jawari) and at the same time are very economical 
to maintain. The animals of the local breed are small sized and 
are commonly used for agricultural purposes in the heavy rain¬ 
fall areas, though they are scattered all over the district. 

Horses, mules, and asses, though classed as agricultural live¬ 
stock are not actually used for agricultural operations. They 
are mainly used for drawing conveyance, for transport work 
and w pack animals in the western parts. 


Horses. 
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Kolhapur district has the largest number of sheep and goats 
of the Deccani type. These animals are supposed to be valuable 
assets to the dhangar community who mainly rear them for 
wool, hair, skin and mutton. Goats constitute an important 
source of milk supply to the poor cultivators. Most of the 
sheep flocks are found in the eastern hilly tract where rainfall 
is less and grazing facilities are abundant. These flocks of 
sheep move from one area to another during the rainy season, 
especially towards the eastern side where grazing facilities are 
abundant and cost of maintenance low. ^ 

Poultry-keeping has now developed into an important cottage Poultry, 
or subsidiary industry in rural areas. According to 1956 census, 
the poultry population was 3,38,544 out of which 3,37,893 were 
fowls (hens, cocks and chickens). Nearly thirty per cent of 
the fowls are to be found in the talukas of Karvir and Shahu- 
wadi. Eggs, fowls and ducks are considered to be a valuable 
non-vegetarian food. 

Kolhapur district is mainly an importer of live-stock, Sources of nuppiy. 
particularly of the pure breeds of cattle like Khillar bulls and 
bullocks, and Pandharpuri she-buffaloes. The animals of pure 
Khillar breed are brought mainly from cattle fairs held 
annually at Karagani and Kharsundi in South Satara district 
and from the Khillar cattle shows and fairs in Sholapur 
district. The Deshi Khillar animals come mainly from 
Chinchali cattle fair in Belgaum district. Kurundwad, which 
is situated along the banks of the Krishna and the Panchganga, 
is an important source of supply of Krishna Valley breed and 
is famous for its cattle fairs. Animals of mixed breed are sold 
in the weekly bazars at Vadgaon, Ichalkaranji, Murgud and 
Gadhinglaj. 

Milk occupies a dominant place among live-stock products. Products. 
Kolhapur city and other towns being the ready markets. It is 
a practice with young people, particularly gymnasts in Kolha¬ 
pur city to visit early in the morning Gangavesh (for buying 
milk) where she-buffaloes are milked by the owners on the 
spot in front of the customers. When milk cannot be easily 
transported for liquid consiunption, it is converted into milk 
products like butter, ^ee, khowa etc. Climatic conditions and 
the crop pattern followed in the district are very suitable for 
developing good milch strains. In fact, the riverine areas 
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provide ample facilities for dairy farming and yet the dairy 
industry in the district is in backward condition. 

TABLE No. 30. 

The Average Annual Production of Live-stock and 
ITS Value, in Kolhapur District. 


Live-stock products. 

Quantity. 

Value in Rupees. 

Milk 

54»068 (tons) 

2,43,26,100 

Eggs 

1,07,79,420 (numbers) 

10,77,042 

Manuro 

25,80,026 (cart loads) 

51,79,852 

Hides 

^ 51,110 (numbers) 

7,66,786 

Skins 

40,250 (numbers) 

30,180 

Wool 

1,08,005 (lbs.) 

1,62,007 

Cow calves .. ,. i 

23,737 (numbers) 

11,86,850 

Buffalo calves .. 

24,821 (numbers) 

18,61,575 


I 


Prices. The following were the live-stock prices current in 
1958-59 : — 


Live-stock Prices in Kolhapur District, 1958-59. 


Live-stock. 

! Value. 

Unit. 

Pure-Bred Cattle :— 



Khillori breeding bull above 2} years ., 

Rs. 800 to 1,200 .. 

Each. 

Kiiillari bull calf below 2 years 

„ 500 to 800 

Each. 

Khillari cow 

„ 400 to 600 

Each. 

Khillari pair of bullock .. 

„ 1,000 to 1,600 .. 

Per pair. 

Pandharpiiri buffalo bull .. 

„ 250 to 1,000 .. 

Each. 

Pandharpuri buffaloes 

„ 600 to 1,000 .. 

Each. 

Other Cattle :— 



Country pair of bullocks ,, 

„ 150 to 400 

Per pair. 

Country cows 

„ 76 to 160 

Each. 

Country buffalo-bulls. 

„ 100 to 160 

Each. 

Country buffaloes 

„ 200 to 300 

Each. 

Sheep and goats* 

. „ 16 to 25 

Each. 

Poultry Stock :— 



Purc-bred 

„ 10 to 12 

Per bird. 

Country 

M 2 to 3 

Per bird. 

Egg». 

M 1 . .. 

iO to 12 eggs. 


* Price is dependent on the age of the animal. 
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The Districi* is self-sufficient in the matter of fodder chapter 5. 
supply. The main sources of fodder are the grazing areas or 
kurans along the banks of the rivers. Quality grass is also ^bi^tion. 
grown in tnese kurans. It is cut, tied into bundles and sold Fodder Stteply. 
in the market The fodder from the crops of jowar, bajri, 
rice and hill millets is also fed to the cattle and is sufficient 
to meet local requirements. 

Generally, the working bullocks and milch cattle (cow and Health Conditions, 
buffaloes) keep good health in view of better care taken by 
the owners. Dry and useless animals are maintained only 
on grazing and the little fodder spared by the owner; natu¬ 
rally, their health is poor. Horses are maintained on good 
rations and hence enjoy good health. Poultry in general is 
maintained on free grazing and is, therefore, always in good 
health. 

There is no live-stock farm in the district. To improve the Breeding, Veteri- 
local jawari breed, breeding bulls of Khillar and Dangi breeds 
have been located in selected areas of light and heavy rain¬ 
fall tracts respectively. An artificial insemination centre has 
been established at Kolhapur where breeding work is being 
carried out on cows and she-buffaloes. Veterinary aid is 
available from the veterinary dispensaries opened at each 
taluka headquarters. They are in the charge of veterinary 
officers. Veterinary dispensaries at different centres opened 
in the talukas are in the charge of stockmen. 

The Government schemes that were in operation (in 1958) for Catti© 
cattle improvement were regarding (i) location of breeding 
bulls; (ii) Goshala development; and (iii) poultry improve¬ 
ment. 

Location of breeding bulls is done under the following 
schemes : — 

(i) Half cost scheme, —Under this scheme, a farmer-cum- 
breeder is selected and issued a breeding bull by granting 
a subsidy of Rs. 350 or half of the actual cost of the breeding 
bull, whichever is less. No maintenance charges are paid to 
the owner of the breeding bull. The bull is to be maintained 
by the farmer in good breeding concUtion for a period of 
three years from the date of issue. His services are to be 
utilized by the villagers for improving their cattle. 

(ii) District maintenance charges scheme, —The farmer-cum- 
breeder has to purchase the breeding bull at his own cost 
with the approval of the Department of Agriculture. The 
bull is then paid a maintenance charge of Rs. 12 per month 
for a period of three years from the date of issue. The 
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owner is expected to maintain the bull in good breeding 
condition and make available his services for improving 
village cattle* 

(|iii) Personal ledger account (P. L. AJ) Scheme* —The 
breeder is granted a loan to the extent of Rs. 300 per bull 
from the personal ledger accoimt of the Cattle Development 
Officer, Poona. The loan (at per cent, interest) is repay¬ 
able within three years in six equal six monthly instalments. 
The breeder is also given Rs. 12 as maintenance subsidy for 
a period of three years, but the maintenance charges are 
credited to the account of repayment of loans. 

(iu) District Live-stock Advance Fund. —The scheme is 
almost similar to the above except that the loan is paid from 
the ftmds kept at the disposal of the Collector of Kolhapur. 

The Goshala Development Scheme provided that a founda¬ 
tion stock of ten breeding cows and one breeding bull at 
Government cost was to be supplied to a selected Goshala or 
Panjrapole. The goshala or panjrapole should also purchase 
an equal number of breeding stock at its own cost. The 
goshala was to carry out breeding work of this foundation 
stock for a period of five years. The goshala was given an 
annual grant-in-aid of Rs. 2,000 per year by Government. The 
Shahupuri Panjarpol Sanstha was selected for implementation 
of this scheme during the year 1951-52. The animals were of 
the Gir breed. The Sanstha worked under the scheme from 
1951-52 to 1956-57. 

Poultry Improvement Schemes provide for the supplv of 
pure-bred cocks of improved white leg horn and Rhode Island 
breeds to bona fide cultivators at the concessional rates fixed 
by the Poultry Development Officer, Poona* A Government 
Poultry Farm has been established at Kolhapur. 

The Rainfaii. in Kolhapur District, though less subject to 
great variations from year to year is, nevertheless, frequently 
very unevenly distributed during the latter months of the 
monsoon (September and October). This time is critical, both 
for rice and jowar crops. The main justification for irrigation 
facilities in the district is, therefore, to make good the deficien¬ 
cies of rainfall in September and October, so as to ensure good 
crops in all years. 


The following table shows the net area irrigated by different 
sources of irrigation in Kolhapur district: — 



TABLE No. 32. 

Net area irrigateo by different sources of Irrigation dj Kolhapur District in 1955-56. 
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Peroentagobf 
total gross 
irrif»ted 

area to total 
sown area. 

1-4 

3-5 
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Total gross 
area of 
crops 

irrigated. 
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66,779 

Area 
irrigated 
more than 

once in 
the same 
year. 

45 

15 

1,222 

202 

109 

1,593 

Percentage 
of net area 
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net area 
sown. 
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Ajara 

Bavada 
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Gadhinglaj 

Hatkanangle 

B^al 

Karvir 

Panhala 

Badhanagari 

Shahuwadi 

Shirol 

District Total .. 
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CHAPTER S. In the year 1955-56, this district had 66,779 acres under 
-j~ irrigation of which 1,593 acres were irrigated more than once. 
Therefore, the percentage that the total gross irrigated area 
Ibbiqation. bears to the total sown area comes to 7'2. The coverage of 
irrigation seems to have increased only in recent jrears i.e. alter 
the merger of the former Kolhapur State in the then Bombay 
State (See the figures given below): — 


Year. 


1881* 


Percentage of total groea 
irrigated area to total 
cropped area. 

2*7 


1949- 50 ... ... 4 1 

1950- 51 ... ... 6-1 

1951- 52 ... ... 6-8 

1952- 53 ... ... 6-7 

1953- 54 ... ... 6-2 

1954- 55 ... ... 6-7 

1955- 56 ... ... 7-2 


The following tables show the distribution of irrigated area 
under food and non-food crops : — 


For Kolhapur State. 







Area of Food Crops Irrigated in each Taluka of Kolhapur District in 1955-56. 
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CHAFTER 5. TABLE No. 34. 

Area of Non-food Crops Irrigated in each Taluka 
Ibbioation. of Kolhapur District in 1955-56. 


Taluka. 

i 

1 

1 Jute. 

1 

1 

1 Chillies. 

i 

j Tur. 

1 moric. 

Fodder 

Crops. 

! 

Miscella¬ 

neous 

Non- 

Food 

Crops. 

. 

Total 

Non- 

Food 

Crops. 

Total 

Area 

under 

Irrigated 

Crops. 

Ajara 



I 

1 

3 

3 

958 

Bavacla 







073 

Btiiidurgad 




1 

(• 



4,155 

Gadhinglaj 


•• 


.. 

04 

83 

3,192 

Hatkanangle .. 


288 

1,255 

j 

72 

279 

1,894 

13,340 

Kagal 

i 

i 

i .. 

1 

: 30 

1 

6 : 

1 

68 

! 104 

1 

1 

4,641 

Karvir 

1 

1 

1 3 

2 

* 39 1 

• • 1 

i 

10 

00 

i 

13,940 

1 

Panhala .. | 

I 

i 

\ 

1 ! 

1 

1 

5 

32 

6,122 

Badhanagari 


1 

1 

i 

** i 


•• 

6,729 

Shahuwadi ..} 

1 



i 

.. i 

j 



5,991 

I 

Shirol 


2,021 

2.*t4 

358 

146 

2,759 

6,738 

District Total . 

3 

2,311 

1,604 

436 

581 

4,935 

66,779 


[ _1_ I 


It is interesting to note that the entire sugarcane grown in 
the district is taken on irrigated lands. In fact sugarcane 
occupies about 72 per cent, of the total irrigated land in the 
district. Out of the remaining 28 per cent., 20 per cent, is 
under food crops and the rest under non-food crops. About 
41 per cent, of total irrigated area is in the talukas of Hatkan- 
angale and Karvir; next in importance are the talukas of 
Shirol, Hadhanagari, Panhala and Shahuwadi. 


Sources of 
Irrigation. 


The following table shows the sources of irrigation in 
Kolhapur district: — 



Source of Water Supply in each Taluka of Kolhapur District in 1955-56. 
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Several interesting facts emerge from this table. 

Canal irrigation does not seem to be an important source 
of irrigation and area under this source was only 3,730 acres 
in 1955-56. Further, only in the talukas of Hatkanangle and 
Eadhanagari do we see something of canal irrigation. In 
other talukas, and for that matter, in the whole of the district, 
canal irrigation is not found feasible as a source of irrigation 
because of the peculiar topography of the district. The banks 
of the rivers are hilly and undulating and are interposed by 
many spurs. They naturally render the possibility of flow 
irrigation uneconomical due to heavy cutting of canals etc. 

Excepting the three tanks of Rajaram, Rankala and Vad- 
gaon, there are no other tanks of much importance in the 
district. These three tanks were constructed long back by 
the then rulers of former Kolhapur State and the date of their 
construction and details of expenditure incurred on them are 
not available. The area under command of, and actually 
irrigated by, each of these tanks is given below: — 


Tank. 

! 

i Taluka in which 

located. 

Area in a 

icros. 

Under 

command. 

Actually 

irrigated. 

llajaram 

Karvif 

100 

1 

90 

Ilankala 

Karvir 

1 450 

379 

Vadgaon .. j 

Hatkanangle 

! 190 1 

1 1 

i 


In Kolhapur district, tanks were never a large source of 
irrigation but were used as village water-suppliers. Most of 
the tanks being silted have now gone out of use. The few 
existing ones serve the same purpose to-day. In 1955-56, nine 
reservoirs and fifty-one tanks were reported. Out of the 
fifty-one tanks only two are with ayacut 100 acres or more, the 
rest being with ayacut less than 100 acres. The net area under 
tank irrigation was 1,301 acres. 

Well irrigation occupies an important place in the agriculture 
of the district. In 1955-56 there were 8,394 wells in the district 
which irrigated nearly one-third of the net area irrigated in 
the same year. Little more than two-thirds of the wells were 
non-masonry, the rest being masonry. All the wells were 
owned privately. 

It is interesting to note that the number of wells in the 
western part is small, inspite of heavy rainfall. This is because 
the surface-wash runs off the steep hills. The soils are thin 
and sub-soils rocky and cannot absorb and retain water to feed 
the wells. In the eastern region the lie of the land is suitable 
for wells, lands being fairly deep with soft rock below. In 
years of good rainfall they are dependable, though in some the 
supply of water fails in summer. 

(O.O.P.) L-o Vf 768—20 
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Lift Irrigation. 


As has been already stated, because of its peculiar topo¬ 
graphy, flow irrigation is not practicable in Kolhapur district. 
The only alternative available, therefore, is to provide lift 
irrigation facilities on the river banks. Before the advent of 
water pumps, farmers of the district used to make full use of 
river water by means of hhvdki mots, mainly for growing 
sugarcane. Now this system is being replaced rapidly by water 
pumps. 

A hhudki is a shallow hole dug in the bed of a river or 
stream, while a well is a vertical deep shaft or hole, dug on 
the farm to obtain underground water. Bhudki is a temporary 
structure about 10 feet deep ; a well may be 25 to 50 feet deep 
and is of a permanent nature. The water lifted from a well 
is led straight to the field. In the case of hhudkis, the water 
raised from the first hhudki (in the river bed) is led to the 
second, then to the third and so forth. In this system, there 
are three to five hhudkis, usually four; and the total lift 
generally is of 50 feet. 

This account of bhudki system in the district will not be 
complete without a reference to the phad system. The phad 
system is an old co-operative organisation (reported to be 
existing long before 1850). This system has a great bearing on 
the agricultural economy of the district. 

The necessity of this kind of co-operative organisation arises 
from the fact that, apart from lack of capital required to raise 
sugarcane on large scale, the individual farmer has neither 
sufficient man or animal power at his command to lift river 
water. In the phad system man and animal power of indivi¬ 
duals are pooled together. The organisation takes on lease 
a block of land on joint responsibility; the owners of the laud 
may or may not be partners in the phad. The owners get 
a stipulated share from the receipts of the gul produced, after 
deducting gurhal expenses, as rent of the land. 


A r>had generally requires eight bullocks (i.e. four pairs, one 
pair for each mot in the series) and eight men {four mot drivers 
and four men to look after irrigation and other work in the 
field). A bullock unit is taken as equivalent to a man unit. 
A partner may contribute two bullocks and two men, another 
may contribute one bullock and one man, while a third may 
contribute either a bullock or a man and thus make up the 
number of units required. In a four^mot phad, therefore, they 
have to raise eight bullocks and eight man-shareholders. If 
five mots are to lift water, there will be ten bullocks and ten 
man-shareholders. Additional labour and the cost of manure 
are met^by the shareholders in proportion to the number of 
shares contributed. 
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The water lifted by the first mot (or the one in the bed of the 
river) is led by a short channel to the second, then from the 
second to the third and so on, till it reaches the highest point 
from where the water is led to the fields by long channels. 

Co-operative lift-irrigation Societies, though of recent growth, 
are a remarkable development in the district. In the former 
Kolhapur State, no Society of this type was organised, though 
the spirit to work on co-operative lines for mutual benefit, as 
is disclosed by the phad system, did exist. In fact, the 
present co-operative development in Kolhapur district may lo 
some extent be looked upon as a systematic expression of the 
already existing spirit of co-operation, and mutual help. 
Government encourage the organisation of co-operative lift 
irrigation schemes by granting financial and technical aid to 
societies undertaking such schemes. In Bombay State, a scheme 
for the organisation of, and financial assistance to, co-operative 
societies undertaking schemes of lift irrigation was first sanc¬ 
tioned in June 1949 and was continued throughout the period 
of the First Five-Year Plan. It has been decided to continue 
this activity during the period of the Second Five-Year Plan, 
with more emphasis on the consolidation of schemes already 
in hand rather than on the organisation of a large number of 
new societies. 
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At present there are in all 11 co-operative lift irrigation 
societies in the district. Information regarding the acreage 
under irrigation, estimated cost etc. is given in the following 
table:— 


TABLE No. 36. 


Co-operative Lift Irrigation Societies in Kolhapur District. 


Serial 

No. 

Name of 
village at 
which 
scheme is 
organised. 

Name of 
river. 

Area 
(in aores) 
under 
irrigation. 

Estimated 

cost. 

Government finan¬ 
cial assistance ' 
sanctioned. 

Loan. 

Subsidy. 





Es. 

Es. 

Eb. 

1 

Buhual 

Krishna 

900 

2,52.667 

1,12,500 

1,12,600 

2 

Inchnal .. 

Hiranyakeshi 

360 

82,305 

46,334 

37,648 

3 

Waghapur . 

Vedganga .. 

250 

49,615 

21,009 

21,404 

4 

Ohavare ;. 

Warna 

2,092 

6,04,200 

2,87,950 

2,24,760 

5 

Kingangaon 

Warna 

400 

1,24,064 

60,070 

69,930 

6 

Udgaon 

Krishna 

726 

1,84,708 

60,416 

.00,416 

7 

Sadoli .. 

Bhogavati .. 

640 

1,64.095 

53,880 

58,830 

8 

Kurukali .. 

Do. 

450 

1.27,380 

42,460 

42,460 

0 

Kothali .. 

Do. 

520 

1,47,400 

43,166 

48,155 

10 

Ghalwad .. 

Krishna 

700 

1,96,189 

58,380 

58,380 

11 

Talsande .. 

Warna 

800 

2,27,474 

66,666 

66,666 



Total .. 

7,837 

21,51,091 

8,68,119 

7,80,498 


(a.o.p.) L-O Vf 768—200 
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The position with regard to membership, share capital, 


reserve fund etc. of these societies 

is given below 

: — 

(1) Membership 


1731 

(2) Share Capital 

Rs. 

5,11,805 

(3) Reserve Fund 

... Rs. 

7,637 

(4) Working Capital 

Rs. 17,01,967 

(5) Government Financial Assistance 
(disbursed)— 


(a) Loan 

... Rs. 

5,55,660 

(b) Subsidy 

Rs. 

5,36,687 


The schemes at Inchnal and Waghapur are complete in all 
respects and the societies are supplying water to their members 
since 1953-54. Most of the other schemes, including those at 
Bubnal and Hingangaon are also likely to be completed within 
a short time. 

Co-oj)erativc As has been already stated, six large rivers with 
several tributaries flow through the district. The flow 
of water in some of them like Bhogavati, Panchaganga etc., 
is perennial. Several cultivators (in groups) have been 
constructing kachha dams (earthen dams) on rivers like the 
KxLmbhi, Kasari and Bhogavati. Naturally, there is always the 
risk of these dams collapsing because of over-weight due to 
heavy transport in the busy season. Even otherwise they are 
washed away in natural course by the first moonsoon floods. 
They are again put up in the months of October-November 
every year. This process of constructing kachha dams every 
year involves physical labour as well as investment of large 
amounts. The idea of constructing pacca dams on co-operative 
base’s has been put forward to avoid waste of physical labour 
as well as heavy expenditure every year. The pacca weir-cum- 
bridges are so constructed that they hold and imnound water 
whenever required and allow the flood water to pass away with¬ 
out any damage to the dam itself. These are a permanent 
structure. 


Aims and objects, —The main aims and objects of the 
co-operative dam construction societies are: (i) to construct 
pacca dams with a view to store sufficient water and thereby 
to facilitate the irrigation of lands situated within the area of 
operation of the dam ; (ii) to dig channels, to cut water courses, 
to lay out pipe lines for making supply of water convenient; 
and (iii) to hire or purchase machinery, water pumps, plant 
etc., for the irrigation of the land. 
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Membership and Share Capital. —^Firstly, a rough estimate of CHAPTER 6. 
the total cost of the dam is made. One-third of the cost of the 
scheme is distributed pro rata on the acreage to be brought irrigation, 
under irrigation and is collected accordingly as share capital. 

Two-third amount is made available by Government in the Dam Construction 
form of long-term loan. This is the financial assistance avail- Socistiee. 
able under the Project Scheme. The Community Development 
Project Administration at Kolhapur has contemplated the 
construction of nine weir-cum-bridges, each costing about 
Rs. 2 lacs. The limit of entire share collection has been 
reduced to one-fourth of the total estimated cost of the scheme 
in the case of dam construction societies at Kale, Bajar- 
bhogaon and Waloli as these villages are in backward tract. 


The District Local Board, Kolhapur, has also given grants to 
some dam construction societies towards execution of the 
communication part of the scheme. Dam construction societies 
in non-project area do not get any financial assistance from 
Government. They have to collect the entire cost of the 
scheme from members by way of share capital. 


Working .—The management of the society vests in the 
managing committee elected by the general body. It generally 
consists of seven to fifteen members. The committee appoints 
a manager and other salaried staff to carry out day to day work 
of the society. One surveyor is generally appointed to survey 
the lands situated round about the dam and to take a note of 
the irrigated area under different crops. He also takes a note 
of the cultivators cultivating the lands. The cultivators, either 
members or non-members, have to submit their application for 
drawing water before the end of January every year. The 
details of survey numbers, crops to be irrigated, etc. are to be 
stated in such application. All such applications are placed 
before the managing committee. 


Cultivators have to pay water charges for the water used by 
them for irrigating their lands. Their rates are generally 
fixed on the basis of acreage irrigated for growing different 
crops. The water rates (per acre) generally charged are as 
under: — 


Sugarcane—Rs. 20 to Rs. 35 for members. 

Rs. 40 to Rs. 45 for non-members. 

Other crops—Rs. 10 to Rs. 15 for members and 
members. 


non- 
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The position with regard to co-operative 
societies in the district was as under: — 

dam 

construction 

No. of Societies 


8 

Co-operative 
Dam Oonstmotion 

Membership 


3,271 

Societies. 

Acreage under irrigation 


12.109 


Estimated cost of the schemes 

Rs. 

14,96,953 


Government Financial Assistance 

(Loan). 

Rs> 

6,81,353 


Share Capital 

Rs. 

5,55,150 


Reserve Fund 

Rs. 

20,667 


Working Capital 

No. of Schemes completed ... 

Rs. 

10,67,896 

6 


Co-operative lift irrigation and dam construction societies 
have proved their utility in stepping up agricultural produc¬ 
tion. During the period of the Second Five-Year Plan, the 
emphasis is intended to be laid more on consolidation than 
expansion; efforts may be made to convert single-purpose 
irrigation societies into multi-purpose units so that they will 
not merely be suppliers of water to their constituents but will 
also integrate all the economic activities ancillar^^ to the main 
object of irrigation such as co-operative cultivation, marketing 
etc., with a view to ensure lasting economic benefits to the 
members in general. 

Radhanagari This is the Only major irrigation work in the district. The 
Hy^^Eiocirio site of the Scheme is located at the foot of the mountain ranges 
Scheme. taking Off on the eastern side of the continental divide of the 
Sahyadris. The locality gets an unfailing rainfall of about 
200 inches during monsoon. The formation is of trap rock with 
a thin layer of earth. Rain water is all drained away into 
rivers which come in spate in monsoon and generally dry up in 
summer. The population in the cdlchment area is sparse. The 
area where the location of the head works of the Scheme is 
situated is thus very favourable for storing water to be utilised 
for the development of the district. 

The Bhogavati river, which is bunded, used to be practically 
dry in the summer like other rivers and hence the villagers 
residing on its banks wed to build earthen bunds across it at 
places along its course to hoard water. This water was not, 
however, sufficient. Crops, therefore, suffered for want of an 
assured supply of water. The soil on the banks of the river is 
suitable for pugarcane but cannot be utilised fully on accoxmt of 
want of water. The country is hilly, makfng it very expensive 
to have flow irrigation. The water in the river, therefore, is 
required to be lifted for being used for irrigation. 
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The scheme was originally started by the former Kolhapur 
State early in 1908 mainly as an irrigation scheme. The work 
went on slowly up to 1917 then the dam was constructed to 
a height of 40 feet. The work had to be suspended due to 
financial stringency but was resumed in 1919. However, cons¬ 
truction activity gathered momentum only after 1946. The 
construction of the dam was almost complete in 1957. The 
completed portion of the scheme consists of ; — 

(1) A masonry dam 140' high Hi the deepest portion of 
foundation. 

(2) A power-house at the foot of the dam to generate 
electricity. 

(3) Five weirs along the Bhogavati river. 

.(4) Installation of water pumps on the Panchaganga river; 

The Dam.—The salient features of the project are given 
below : — 


(1) CatchiAent area 

42’5 square miles. 

(2) Average rainfall 

200 to 250 inches. 

(3) Length of dam (including 
waste weir). 

3,750 feet. 

(4) Maximum Water level 

1938-92 G.T.S. Valve 

(5) Capacity of tank 

8,450 M. C. ft, 

(6) Area of water spread 

7 miles. 

(7) Maximum length of reservior. 

10 miles. 

(8) Length of peripheiy of the 
reservior. 

55 miles. 

(9) Maximum height of dam 

140 feet. 

(10) Height of dam over river-bed. 

126 feet. 

(11) Top width of dam 

18-4 feet. 

(12) Contents of dam 

13*2 million cubic feet 
of masonry. 


The Radhanagari Hydro Electric Reservoir which originally 
was intended to be used for storing water for irrigation was 
proposed to be used for generating electricity needed for lifting 
the water. As this reservoir offered a good opportunity to 
generate a large amoimt of power, the idea of developing the 
irrigation scheme into a hydel-cum-irrigation-cum-water-supply 
scheme (to Kolhapur town) was considered. 
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The Power House.^The power-house is constructed at the 
foot of the dam. The generating unit insalled consisted of four 
low head feathering propeller type turbines and four vertical 
type generators of 1,200 K.W. capacity each, generating power 
at 6,600 Volts. There are there sub-stations of 3,311 K.V. 
between Radhanagari and Kolhapur. 

Irrigation.—^It has been already stated that irrigation on this 
scheme consists of lift irrigation. The area under command 
at a maximum lift of 80 feet is about 18,000 acres on the Bhoga- 
vati. The cultivable area is about two-thirds of the commanded 
area and, therefore, the irrigable area is about 12,000 acres. 
Against this, area actually irrigated in 1957 was about 
8,000 acres. 

To facilitate lift irrigation, a series of weirs have been 
constructed on the river. The weirs are about 12 feet high 
so that there is at least 4 or 5 feet depth of water everywhere 
in the river course. A series of openings 4 feet wide and 
piers 3 feet wide in-between the openings are provided 
throughout the length of the weir. A roadway is provided 
over the top of every weir by spanning these openings by R.C.C. 
slab, so that the weir serves as a means of communication as 
well. Water is stored by closing these openings by cut teak 
wood needles, inserted in the grooves in the openings. These 
needles are taken out at the time of floods to prevent silting and 
minimise the afflux during floods. 

Lift irrigation is done by providing jack-wells on the banks 
of these rivers and pumping the water directly from the river. 
It is then let into the delivery chamber, through rising main, 
constructed at a higher place. The water is then distributed 
through channels. 

The present design of jack-wells and the type of pumping 
sets used is new one. The pump house and the jack-well are 
located in the active stream of the river. (This is possible due 
to the presence of exposed rocks in the river at many places.) 
The pump used is a turbine pump with a direct-coupled 
electric motor by a vertical shaft. The motor is located 
directly on the pumps but above the high flood line. The pump 
is submerged below the headed level of the weir. The 
advantage of this set up is that all troubles due to inlet 
chamber and pipe are eliminated. On the other hand, the 
existing pumps in the Panchaganga valley are fixed below the 
flood line and, therefore, have to be shifted every time at the 
time of floods. There is no seasonal shifting of the pumps in 
works and so water can be given even during breaks in 
monsoon. This is not possible with the pumps of old type. 
There is a proposal of replacing the old pumps by new ones 
which will be erected on trestles. 
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There are five weirs on the Bhogavati river. They are 
located at the following places. The cost of construction of 


each of these weirs is also given 

Location of the weir. 

Taluka. 

Cost of 
construction. 



Rs. 

Koge 

Karvir 

... 1,95,154 

Haldi 

Karvir 

... 1,38,591 

Radhivade 

Karvir 

... 1,60,051 

Shirgaon 

Radhanagari 

... 1,57,072 

Tarale 

Radhanagari 

... 1,44,969 


Total ... 7,95,837 


CHAFTER 5. 

Agriculture and 
Irrigation. 

lEBiaATIOV. 

Badhanagari 

Hydro-electric 

Scheme. 


The total area under command under these weirs is about 
18,500 acres. So far about 10,000 acres of sugarcane have 
been brought under irrigation. At present, in the Bhogavati 
valley (i.e. from Radhanagari to Kolhapur), lift irrigation is 
done by private pumps only. The water rates charged are 
Rs. 5 per acre both for sugarcane and food crops. (On the 
Panchaganga valley lift irrigation is done by Government 
pumps. The rates charged per acre are Rs. 40 for sugarcane 
and Rs. 10 for other crops.) 

In addition to these five weirs on the Bhogavati river under 
Radhanagari Hydro Electric Scheme, it is proposed to instal 
ten additional pumps of four cusecs capacity each between 
Kolhapur and Shirol, These are proposed to be located at the 
following places : — 

(1) 8 cusecs pumps at Chandur, Hatkanangle taluka. 

(2) 8 cusecs pumps at Hupari, Hatkanangle taluka. 

(3) 8 cusecs pumps at Rangoli, Hatkanangle taluka. 

(4) 4 cusecs pumps at Herle, Hatkanangle taluka. 

(5) 8 cusecs pumps at Rukadi, Hatkanangle taluka. 

(6) 4 cusecs pumps at Kurundwad, Shirol taluka. 

The installation of these pumps is almost over. The total area 
under command will be about 7,655 acres and the area actually 
irrigated will be about 1,600 acres. 

Emergency Lift Irrigation Scheme.—This scheme was started irrigatioi 
by the Kolhapur State Government. It covers the area from Works. 
Kolhapur to Shirol across the Panchaganga river. The scheme, 
which has been ah’eady completed, consists of five weirs of 
Rajaram, Surve, Rul, Terwad and Shirol. In addition to these 
five weirs, 36 pumps of 1 cusec capacity, 3 pumps of 5 cusecs 
capacity and one pump of 4 cusecs capacity have been 
installed. The total area under command is about 7,766 acres, 
while the average area actually irrigated was 3,123 acres. 
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OHAITER 6 . Among the other medium irrigation works imder the charge 
A»i "itar d tenks. of Rajaram, Rankala and 

““ Vadgaon, a brief account of which has already been given. 

Ibbiqation. 

Medium Irrigation 
Works. 

Minor Irrigation One Crore Loan Programme. — This was a special programme 
Works. minor irrigation and 18 bandharas were constructed in 

Kolhapur district by the end of March 1953. A table showing 
the Minor Irrigation Works completed under this programme 
is given below : — 

TABLE No. 37. 


Minor Irrigation Works under one Crore Loan Programme. 


Serial 

No. 

Name of work. 

Taluka/Mahal. 

Cost of 
construc¬ 
tion. 

Area 

in aoros. 

Com¬ 

manded. 

Actually 

irrigated. 




Its. 


A. 

g- 


Bandharas at ;— 






1 

Minche 

Hatkangalc 

4,327 

62 

55 

38 

2 

Sheudri 

Gadhinglaj 

7,229 

125 

120 

0 

3 

Kadgaon 

Do. 

4,038 

60 

60 

0 

4 

Kapshi 

Kagal 

5,604 

00 

13 

0 


Vadgaon 

Hatkanangalo .. 

0,216 

75 

26 

0 

0 

Satre 

Panhala 

11,173 

250 

250 

0 

7 1 

Dnndge 

Gadhinglaj 

12,354 

150 

150 

0 

8 

Ambaji 

Hatkanangalo .. i 

10,928 

105 

105 

0 

0 

Manpadalo 

Do. 

8,504 

148 

0 

0 

10 

Arale 

Panhala 

6,722 

200 

0 

0 

11 

Savarde 

Radhanagari .. 

1 9,306 

100 

60 

0 

12 

Yekondi 

Kagal 

7,843 

242 

97 

0 

13 

Sonarwndi 

Gargoti 

5,318 

145 

32 

14 

14 

Vengrul 

Do. 

7,041 

262 

i 0 

0 

lo 

Pohala 

Panhala 

12,394 

154 

08 

0 

16 

Nagaon 

Hatkanangalo .. 

9,844 

189 

0 

0 

17 

Hatkanangalo .. 

Do. 

10,118 

186 

0 

0 

18 

Jakhalo 

Panhala 

9,183 

126 

0 

0 


i 

1 

Total 

1,64,132 

2,644 

1,037 

7 


Rs. 30 lakhs Loan Programme.—Construction of the following 
bandhara works was taken up and completed under this loan 
programme. A peculiar feature of this scheme is that a portion 
of the cost is recovered from the people by way of popular 
contribution; — 


Name of the work 

1 

Taluka. 

Expenditure 

incurred. 

Area 

(in acres). 

(fi) Bandharas at— 

(1) Halkarni 

Gadhinglaj 

Rs. 

34,601 

200 

(2) Shivangi Lakikkati 

Chandgad 

6,802 

150 

(3) Shinoll 

Chandgad 

6,386 

170 

(6) Be|»air8 to Tank at Kowad 

Chandgad .. j 

1,642 

69 
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There are several methods of obtaining the seed required ohaftbr 5. 
for cultivation. Progressive cultivators pick selected earheads 
from healthy and vigorous plants in their fields and preserve ifrigation. 
the seed till the time of next sowing. With other cultivators, Seed Supply, 
the common practice is to obtain the seed either from local 
merchants or from bigger cultivators who grow their own seed 
and have a surplus to sell. Tenant farmers of limited means 
borrow seed from their landlords and make repayment in kind 
after harvest, with some addition called savai or didki. The 
well-to-do cultivators bring the stock of their seed from 
localities renowned for the particular seed. For instance, 
jirga paddy comes from Ajra. Local vegetable seeds are 
grown by progressive farmers in the district. Foreign vege¬ 
tables such as cabbage, caulifiower, knolkhol, etc. are imported 
and made available to cultivators. There are no seed farms 
in the district except government farms. 

Fruit trees are generally propagated by grafts and seedlings 
which are obtained from the districts of Ratnagiri and Poona. 

Betel vine gardens are maintained for years together and cut¬ 
tings for fresh vines are obtained from the garden itself. 

Tobacco and chilly seeds are obtained by the cultivator from 
his own field. Sugarcane sets are normally obtained from old 
plantations in the locality. A nursery for the supply of sugar¬ 
cane sets is maintained at Kolhapur. There are subsidiary 
nurseries also, practically in every taluka. 

The Department of Agriculture has been active in the work 
of propagating improved strains of paddy, wheat, and gram 
evolved at ‘ departmental research stations. The following 
strains (crop-wise) are under extension in the district: — 

Crop. Strain. 

Paddy. .. Patni No. 6. 

D-6-2-2. 

Panwel—61. 

Mugad—81 

Wa^l—107. 

Antarsal—67. 

Yelikirisal—4. 

Warangal—487. 

Rabi Jowar ... M-35-1. 

Wheat ... Kenphad. 

Gram ... Chaffa. 

Sugarcane Co-419. 

The nuclear seed obtained from government farms is 
multiplied in a suitable locality on the fields either of registered 
or certified seed growers imder official supervision. The 
produce of this seed is then preserved by the cultivator for 
further distribution either on exchange basis (for quantity to 
quantity) or with some increase in kind, depending upon the 
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CHAPTER 5. type of grain under exchange and the relations between the 
— two cultivators. In the absence of exchange, seed growers are 

irr?galtion*”^ allowed to sell seeds in cash at current prices. Improved 
Seed Supply, seeds Were under distribution as a part of Grow More Food 
Campaign and have covered so far most of the area suitable 
for these crops. Improved strains of paddy, wheat and gram 
are giving fifteen per cent more yield than the local types. On 
account of good grain and uniform quantity, they also fetch 
higher prices. 

The following table gives the figures regarding seed supply 
undertaken by the Department in 1954-55 and 1955-56:*— 

TABLE No. 38. 

Statistics of seed supply for Kolhapur District, 

1954-55 AND 1955-56. 


1 . 


Name of Improved Seed. 


Quantity distributed Area covered 

(in Bengali maunds). (in acres). 


1954-66 


1956-56 


1954-65 


1956-6C. 


Paddy (Varieties)— 
Patani—G 
Panvel—>01 
Waksal—207 
Antarsal—67 


1,076 21 


118 4 


1,016 


177 


Warangal—487 
Mugad—81 
Mugad—161 
Yelikirisal—4 


2. Babi Jowar— 
M-35-1 


20 


200 


70 


3. Wheat— 

Kanphad 

4. Gram— 

Chafifa 


80 32 
54 C 


7 34 162 

15 23} 108 


16 

31 


Aobiculttoai. In stepping up Agricultural Production, the importance of 
disseminating latest scientific information and imparting 
instructions in the latest methods of cultivation cannot be 
overemphasised. From this standpoint the existence of such 
facilities in the district itself is necessary and will thus help 
solve the difficulties of local farmers. In Kasaba Bavada is 
run the Shri Shahu Agricultural School where training in all 
aspects of agriculture is imparted. Since 1956, one Extension 
Training Centre is also run in Kasaba Bavada to meet the 
increased demand of trained personnel for National Extension 
Service Schemes. There are two research stations>—one at 
Radhanagari for evolving suitable strains of paddy for this 
tract and one at Rajputwadi to carry on research in cultural 
and manurial practices of sugarcane. The Horticultural Nur¬ 
sery supplies grafts of various fruit trees and carries on the 
work of improving the mango gardens in the former Kolhapur 
State. 
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Farmers in Kolhapur District, particularly those growing 
sugarcane, are well aware of the utility and importance of 
manuring their fields. They apply manures on a large scale, 
notwithstanding even their high prices. The common practice 
in this district is to manure the fields with cow dung, dung of 
sheep and goats, farm refuse and stable litter. Sheep folding 
is practised on a large scale. Cultivators also use on a large 
scale chemical fertilizers and manure mixtures distributed by 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Indigenous manures are carefully hoarded and used through¬ 
out the district. In the eastern zone, where the rainfall is low 
and kharif jowar and groundnut are grown, about five cart 
loads of farm yard manure per acre are generally applied. 
Jowar, following the tobacco crop, hardly receives any manure. 
In rural areas, dung of cattle, sheep and goats, stable litter and 
village refuse are used for the purpose of manuring the fields. 
However, as about 30 to 40 per cent, of cow dung is commonly 
used as fuel, there is a dearth of it for manurial purposes. 
The dung and urine of sheep and goats are valuable manures. 
Owners of flocks of sheep and goats, usually dkangars who move 
from place to place, are paid in cash or kind for keeping the 
flocks overnight on the fields. It is estimated that about 
a thousand sheep and goats together give manure equal to five 
to six cart loads. 

As a result of intensive propaganda carried on under the 
Grow More Food scheme, nowadays conversion of town and 
farm refuse into compost manure has become common. The 
following table shows the progress of work done in the district 
between 1951-52 and 1955-56: — 


TABLE No. 39. 

Compost Making in Kolhapur District. 



1951^62 

i 

1952-63 

1963-54 

1954-56 

1965-50 

Pits dug 

4,407 

2,223 1 

1,999 

1,233 

951 

Pits filled— 






(a) Old .. 

4,076 

4,699 

1,345 

2,192 

1 1,259 

(h) New .. 

4,407 

2,223 

910 

970 

1 747 

Refilled pits 

127 

4,393 

1,577 

881 I 

1,197 

Emptied 

2,351 

4,799 

2,096 

1,000 

4,014 

Number of villages in whiob 
xvork was carried out 

317 

261 

364 

1 306 

288 

1 

Number of cultivators who 
took part. 

2,331 

1,392 

1,418 

706 ' 

012 

Area covered (in acres) .. | 

1.175 

1 

2,399 

1,048 

500 j 

2,007 


chapter 5. 
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CHAPTER 5. 

Agrloulture and 
Irrigation. 

Manxtbss. 
Compost Maniu'cs. 


Oil Cakes and 
Fertilisers. 


Town refuse and night soil are utilised for making compost 
manure by some municipalities in the district. Their annual 
production is about 13,500 tons. This manure is sold by 
auction to cultivators and is used by them on a large scale. 

Pits are dug and filled with farm refuse, cowdung, stable 
litter etc. in compartments and in a lot, depending upon the 
quantity available for composting and the contents are allowed 
to decompose. The manure so obtained ordinarily contains 
about 0:6 per cent, to 0*8 per cent, nitrogen. 

The Agricultural Department of former Kolhapur State and 
later on, the Department of Agriculture for a few years, 
actually supplied groundnut cakes, manure mixtures and 
chemical fertilizers at concessional rates to farmers. They 
have now become quite popular and are easily available. The 
application of groundnut cakes and manure mixture to food 
crops has resulted in about 30 per cent, more yield over non- 
manured food crops. The district staff of the Department 
arrange for demonstrations on the plots manured with different 
manures and thus educate and convince the farmers about 
utility of scientific manuring. The district annually consumes 
about 15,000 tons of cake, 10,000 tons of sulphate of ammonia, 
2,000 tons of manure mixtures, and about 1,000 tons of super¬ 
phosphates. 

The quantity of manure to be applied varies from field to 
field and from crop to crop. Farm yard manure at the rate of 
20 tons per acre is applied to irrigated crops like sugarcane, 
turmeric etc., and at the rate of 3 tons to non-irrigated crops. 
Rabi crops like wheat, gram and other pulses ordinarily receive 
no farm yard manure. 

Groundnut, an important oilseed and cash crop of the district, 
is manured at the rate of 2*5 tons to 5 tons of farm yard manure 
per acre. Rice, the staple food \jrop of the district, is also 
manured at the above rate whenever possible. Top dressing 
of the manure mixture supplied by the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture containing oil cake, sulphate" of ammonia and superphos¬ 
phates in the ratio 4:1:2 and also that prepared locally in 
the same ratio, is applied to rice at the rate of 450 lbs. per acre. 
This mixture has become pooular with cultivators. Many of 
them however apply only sulphate of ammonia at the rate of 
one bag (of 224 lbs.) per acre instead of manure mixture. 
Wheat crop is manured with sulphate of ammonia at the rate 
of one bag of 224 lbs. per acre. Pulses are generally not 
manured. 

Suffarcane, the orincipal money crop of the district, is heavily 
manured. In Radhanacrari, Karvir. and Panhala talukas and 
round about Kagal and Murgud in Kagal taluka, the usual 
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practice is to apply 40 cart loads of farm yard manure or an chapter 5. . 

equal quantity of town compost per acre as basal manure and 

before planting the cane. Later on, two to three doses of irrigation. 

groundnut cake and sulphate of ammonia are given. The first Q^^teB*and 

dose consists of one to two bags of only sulphate of ammonia FertiiiHrs.^ 

which is applied two months after planting; second, about two 

months after the first one, consisting of sulphate of ammonia 

one bag and groundnut cake about five cwt.; and the third one 

at the time of earthing up, in May-June, and consisting of one 

or two bags of sulphate of ammonia and about 5 cwt. or more 

of groundnut cake. Thus, in all about 5 to 10 cwt. of sulphate 

of ammonia and half to one ton of groundnut cake are applied 

to the crops, depending upon the requirements of soil and 

availability of water for irrigating the crop. In the rest of the 

distrfct, manuring by about 5 cwt. of sulphate of ammonia and 

half ton of cake is usually followed, though the method and 

quantity applied vary from place to place. The garden crops 

are always manured with farm yard manure and chemical 

fertilizers. Fruit crops like banana and guava are generally 

given 100 lbs. of farm yard manure and about 10-15 lbs. of 

groimdnut cake per tree twice a year. All vegetable crops, and 

brinjals and onions in particular, are given good doses of farm 

yard manui'e and chemical fertilizers, as and when required. 

Pests : The details of the various pests of crops grown in the Pebts. 
district are given below. The extent of damage done by the 
different pests cannot be accurately estimated, as it depends upon 
the severity of infestation in any particular year. 

Bhcctachya lomhva kurtadnarya alya, the swarming caterpillars Cereals. 
{spodoptera rrmuritia), occasionally make a serious depredation^Jjf^^^^^'^^y^ 
on paddy in the kharif season. These insects feed on green 
foliage and destroy plants. The crop is protected by dusting 
with IQ per cent, benzenhexachloride (B.H.C.). The latter is 
more effective, though costly. 

Bin pankhi tol, the wingless grasshopper of the Deccan Bin Pankhi toi 
(colemania sphenariodes), is a serious and widespread pest. 

These pests are active during the period from July to November 
and mostly attack the crops of paddy, jowar and bajri in the 
kharif season. It is effectively checked by dusting with 10 per 
cent. B.H.C. powder at the rate of 25 to 30 lbs. per acre. 

Khod kida, the stem-borer (chillo zonellti$\ is active from May Khod kida. 
to October and the damage done is occasionally reported as 
serious. These caterpillars bore into the central shoot of the 
plant and destroy it from within. In order to destroy this pest 
the stubbles of the previous crop are uprooted and burnt. The 
jowar fcadbi should be cut into half inch bits for the purpose 
of storing. These hiberanating caterpillars are wholly destroyed 
from the fields by butying the jowar stubbles below ground 
5" to 6'" deep for about two months. 
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Pests. 

Of Cereals. 
Kkekda. 


Pikavaril kajave. 


Lod or Shirkid. 


iSheda, 


Bhatache Khodatil 
kid. 


Of Sugarcane. 
Khod-hida. 


Khekada, the crab (paratelphusa guerini; gecarcinucus jacque 
montii) is a serious pest of paddy in the western zone of the 
district. The crabs destroy the paddy crop during July, August 
and September. They can be destroyed by the application of 
cyano gas “ A ” dust at the rate of one tea spoonful per burrow 
or fumigating burrows with cyano gas by means of a foot 
pump; fumigation is done in the evenings. 

Pikavari kajave, the blister beetles (zonabris pashilaUi) are 
insects which have upper wings converted to hard wing 
cases, and attack the earheads of the bajri and paddy crop 
during the kharif season. The damage done is occasionally 
serious. These beetles are collected by hand and destroyed. 

Lod or shirkid, army worms (cirph'is loreyi cirphis unipuncta), 
are caterpillars and appear in swarms and destroy the green 
foliage of the crops. This pest is widely distributed in the 
district and is active during the kharif season. ^ Occasionally it 
is serious. It can be controlled by thorough ploughing after the 
harvest in order to expose the pupae from the soil, by 
crushing the caterpillars lying in the central whorls of plants, 
and by dusting the affected crop with some stomach poison 
such as Paris green or strong B.H.C. 

Sheda, rice hispa (hispa amuigera). This beetle feeds on the 
leaves of the paddy plant. It also feeds on wild grasse.5 and 
spends the cold season on the bunds and waste lands from 
where it invades the paddy fields by flight. It appears in 
March and passes through many generations. Damage is 
done to young and healthy dark green paddy crop. It is 
effectively checked by .spray of 50 per cent, water dispersible 
B.H.C. 2 to 3 lbs. in 100 gallons of water. 

Bhatache khodatil kid, the stem borer (schoenohius incertellus). 
This is a shoot boring caterpillar. Eggs are laid on the leaves 
and the caterpillar later bores into the stem. Young paddy 
is not much harmed but the later generations of the cater¬ 
pillars check the developing ears which turn prematurely 
white. Rotation of crop, if possible and ploughing of stubbles 
after harvest of the crop, is the effective measure to check 
its spread. 

Khod’^kida, the stem borer (argyria sticticraspis), is a pest 
widely distributed and attacks sugarcane seriously during the 
early stage of the crop. These caterpillars bore into the 
central shoots of the young cane and destroy it. In the 
early stages, if the attack is localised the affected canes are 
cut along with the caterpillars inside and destroyed. 


SheTide pohharnuri Shetide pokharanati ali, the top shoot borer (scirpophage 
nivella), is a serious and widely <Ustribut^ pest. These cater¬ 
pillars bore into the stems and destroy the plant. Infestation 
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by this pest is noticed throughout the life of sugarcane. This 
pest is being controlled by collecting and destroying the egg 
masses and by encouraging egg parasites in the field. In the 
early stages, the affected shoots are cut from their bases along 
with the caterpillers and destroyed. 

Usavaril tudtude, the sugarcane leaf hopper (pyrilla^sp.) is 
a pest occasionally serious in sugarcane growing areas. It is 
very rarely seen in this district'. The eggs laid in the cold 
season hibernate and, from May to Decemter, all stages of the 
pest are seen on the cane. The adults and nymphs suck the 
leaves and devitalise the cane. The egg masses are crushed by 
hand. After the harvest of the infested crop, the trasli is 
burnt. The egg parasites are encouraged in the sugarcane 
fields. In the case of localised attack, spraying with nicotine 
sulphate is also found beneficial. 

Bhirud, the mango stem-borer (hatocera ruhus) is a widely 
distributed pest in the district and sometimes it assumes serious 
proportions. The larvae tunnels into the stem and branches. 
If young plants are infested, the plants are destroyed. The 
ways of controlling this pest include extraction of the larvae 
from the tunnels by means of a thick beat wire, cleaning of 
larval burrows and fumigation of the bore with a solution 
consisting of carbon disuplhide and petrol in equal proportion. 

Tudtude, the mango hoppers (indiocerus-^spp.), do considerable 
damage to the mango inflorescence. The pest is active from 
December to March. Although it appears every year, some¬ 
times it assumes serious importance. The pest is very widely 
distributed. The nymphs and adults desap the young 
inflorescence, with the result that the tender developing fruits 
fall down prematurely. Dusting with five per cent. D.D.T. and 
sulphur dust mixed in equal quantity is found to be effective 
in controlling this pest. 

Devi, the scale insect (aspidiottis sp.), usually attacks citrus 
fruits such as lemons and mosamhi. These insects are covered 
with a shell of secretory material over their bodies and suck the 
sap from various parts of the plant and the developing fruits 
and cause considerable damage to the crop. The only effective 
measure of controlling these insects is to spray the plants with 
a resin compound. 

Mava, the vegetable aphids. It is a very widely distributed 
pest and consists of a numbar of species. Different species 
infest a number of different vegetables, such as cabbage, 
nawalkol, peas, radish and brinjals during September-March. 
This pest has been effectively controlled by spraying (i) fish oil 
resin soap, (ii) tobacco decoction or nicotine sulphate and 
(hi) pyrocolloid solution in the proportion of 1 in 800 parts of 
water. Fifty wetable B.H.C. is also very effective. 

(a.o.p.) L-o Vf 768—21 
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CHAPTER 6. Mulya kurtadnarya alya, the cut worm (agrotis sp.)* generally 
attacks cruciferous plants, tomato, potato and chilly. 
*^inigatloii. Occasionally, the pest assumes serious importance. The larvae 
Pests * cut the growing plants at their collars and feed on the green 

^Vwtabies^^ foliage of the cut plants. It is a usual practice to trap these 

Muiya^kurtadnarya^oTms in dry grass heaps. In the early morning dry grasses 
aiya, are heaped at various places in the mfested fields. During the 
hot part of the day the larvae seek shelter under such heaps, 
which along with the caterpillars are destroyed in the evening. 
Frequent interculturing and stirring up the soil also helps to 
check this pest. Poison baits are also found useful. 

Phai maau. Phal mosht, the fruit fly {chaetodacus sp.), is a maior pest, 

occasionally reported as serious, on cucurbits, mango and guava 
in the fruiting season. These maggots feed into the ripening 
fruits and damage them. The flies are trapped and destroyed. 
The affected fruits are removed from the trees and destroyed. 
In order to check further infestation, spot spraying on the crop 
with tartar emetic may be adopted. 

Tambade mungie, Tamhade mungle, the red ants (oecophylla smargdina), are 
a great menace to the gardeners particularly at the time of 
harvest and other operations in the fruit orchards, especially 
in mango gardens. Their incidence is due to the presence of 
mealy bugs on the plants. Red ants have been controlled by 
dusting with ten per cent. B.H.C. 

Thrips, Thrips (thrips tabacci), occasionally attack seriously vegetable 
crops such as onions, chillies and potatoes. These insects feed 
on the green leaves and shoots, with the result that the leaves 
turn yellow and dry up. Spraying the affected crop with 
tobacco decoction is" found effective. 

Tomato pokhamari Tomato pokhamari alt, the tomato fruit-borer (heliothes 
obsoleta). These caterpillars are recently reported as serious 
pest at times on tomato fruits. The larvae bore into the fruits 
and destroy them. Spraying the tomato plants with lead 
arsenate is found effective. The fruits from the treated plants 
should be washed before they are sent to the market. 

Wanyi pokhamari Wangi pokhamaH ali, the brinjal fruit borer (leucinodes 
orbonelis)y is a major pest of the brinjal with a wide distribution 
in the district. Brinjal is the only fruit vegetable grown in 
the district throughout the year on a large scale. The fruits 
are bored and destroyed by the caterpillars. The affected 
shoots and fruits are clipped off and destroyed along with the 
insects. The infested crop is sprayed with lead arsenate. 
The fruits from such plants should be washed before sending 
to market. 
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Undir, the rat. This rodent is a pest of cultivated crops 
such as paddy, wheat, groundnut and sweet potatoes in the 
fields and stored grains in the godowns and houses. In the 
fields, the rats are destroyed by hunting, trapping and poison 
baiting with barium carbonte, white arsenic or zinc phosphide. 
In the houses and godowns, the rat burrows are successfully 
fumigated with cynao gas powder to kill the rats inside. 
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Valvi, the white ants. Occasionally white ants are reported Vaivi. 

as infesting roots of field crops such as wheat, jowai', bajri 
and sugarcane. The pest is widespread and active throughout 
the year. If the pest is of a mound-forming^ specie, the ant¬ 
hill is dug and the queen ant is killed. Poison baiting with 
Pans green and wheat bran is also effective. Application of 
crude oil to irrigation water also helps to drive out the white 
ants from the infested fields. 

Vanar, the monkeys. Losses on account of monkevs are Vanar, 
serious at times in the district, especially on the aajoining 
hills. Damage is done not only to fruits but also to grain 
crops. 

The damage caused by wild animals is not much as these piga. 

animals are rarely found in the district. Wild pigs are great 

enemies of the crops in the hilly areas (especially paddy and 
sugarcane). 

Diseases : In addition to the damage done by pests, the uisbases. 
crops in the Kolhapur district suffer from various diseases. 

Given below is a brief description of each of the important 
diseases affecting the important crops of the district. 


Kani, the jowar smut (spacelotheca 8orahi\. Individual grains Of Cereals, 
in the ears get enlarged, the outer covering remaining in 
the contents are replaced by blackish-brown powdery mass. 

The best treatment to check this disease consists of treatment 
with fine sulphur powder before sowing, the cost of which 
woiks out at hardly an anna per acre. 


Kant, the loose smut of wheat (ustilago trifici). This disease the wha 
is confined to wheat crop only, and the damage done is 
negligible. Solar heat treatment of the seed b^re sowing 
effectively controls and minimises the chances of the crop from 
being affected by this disease. 

Karpa, the blast of rice, (piricularia aryzae). This disease Karpa, 
has assumed large proportions in the district, especially in the 
heavy rainfall tracts. Considerable damage is done wherever 
it Occurs. Seed treatment with Perenox, before sowing, and 
also spraying the crop with its solution is recommended and 
fouTid effective. 

(O.O.P.) L O Vf 708—21a 
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CHARTER 5 . Tambero, the rust (puccima graminia tritici). This disease 
occurs generally in wheat fields. Late rains are favourable to 
this disease. The rust resistant strain viz., kenphad is being 

Disbasik'. distributed to replace the local as well as the khapli varieties 
which are also attacked by this disease. 

Of fruits and The following diseases affect fruits and vegetables ; 

Vegetables. 

Muri, of mango. BhuTi, the powdery mildew of mango (otdium mangiferae) 
This affects the blossoms of mango. It occurs simultaneously 
with hoppers and causes severe blighting of blossoms during 
January and February. This disease is very effectively con¬ 
trolled by the application of fine sulphur dust to the blossoms 
at intervals of a fortnight. From three to five applications 
during the season, beginning with the blossoming period, are 
sufficient. 

Bhuri, of pca6. Bhurt, the powdery mildew of peas (erysiphe polygoni). 

This disease is locally known as taka and is a limiting factor 
in the cultivation of peas. The disease appears in the rahi 
crop at the time of flowering and the yield reduces considerably. 
It has been successfully controlled by one application of fine 
sulphur dust at flowering time at the rate of about 25 lbs. per 
acre. 

Dihkga. Dinkya, the fummosis of citrus (phytophthora palmivora). 

This disease occurs on lemon trees in the district, though on 
rare occasions. Ring irrigation is an important preventive 
nrieasure. The gum is treated with creosote oil. 

Ki-vada. Kevoda, the yellow vein mosaic of bhendi is a virus disease ; 

bclh the kharif and rahi crops of bhendi suffer from it. It is 
very destructive and widespread and causes much damage to 
the crop. It is highly infectious and is transmitted by the 
white fly. Systematic roguing and destruction of all affected 
plants in the season effectively controls the disease. 

Xohi kujanc. Kobi kujaue, the blackrot of cabbage (xanthomonas 
campestris). This a bacterial disease and takes serious propor¬ 
tions in contaminated soil. The disease is seedborne and is 
amenable to seed treatment with mercuric perchloride solution. 
This treatment is adopted on a limited scale only and is not 
for general application. 

Mar, of brinjahf. Mat, the Svilt in brinjals (verticilUvm dahliae). Brinjal 
crop suffers seriously from this disease. It is a high tempe’^ature 
disease. The damage, therefore, depends upon the soil 
temperature. 

Mar, the fruit rot. Mar, the fiuit rot. This disease is found in chillies^ causing 
shedding of flowers and dieback of branches. It spreads during 
October-December. Spraying twice with 0-3 per cent. Perenox 
or one per cent. Bordeaux mixture in October-Deoember 
controls the disease. 
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Tikka, the leaf spots in groundnut {cercoipora personaia), CKkFtvgi 5, 
Small yellowish spots appear on the leaves. These spots 
become larger and larger, and ultimately make the leaves look *irrl^Sn!” 
yellowish brown. These leaves drop off and weeKen the Diseases* 
plants; pod formation is, therefore, arrested. Spraying the 
imdersurface with 0*3 per cent. Perenox helps to control this hkka. 
disease. 

Crop Rotations : The value of a change in cropping is well Crop Rotatiotts. 
known. Variations in rainfall influence cropping system in 
a place considerably. One finds vast differences in cropping 
.systems from west to east in the district. Three distinct zones 
are observed in Kolhapur district, viz. (i) the western zone 
getting plenty of rainfall; (ii) the central zone, receiving 
moderate but assured rainfall; (iii) the eastern zone, receiving 
uncertain rainfall. The systems of cropping, though much the 
same within a zone, differ considerably from zone to zone. 

The western zone comprise the talukas of Shahuwadi, Radha- AVestem Zone, 
nagri, Bhudargad, Ajra, Bavada and a part of Panhala. The 
following are the rotations followed in this zone. 

Paddy is the main crop and is grown every year, except 
(i) on the low-lying areas where val, field peas or gram are 
groAvn in the rabi season and (ii) in river valleys and on the 
banks of the rivers where sugarcane, wheat and vegetables 
are grown after the harvest of paddy crop. On light and 
slopy soils ragfi (nachani), vari, sava, rale or niger is grown 
every year for two to three years and then left fallow for 
about two years. In the case of heavy soils, where ragi is 
jEfrown, it is rotated with groundnut and kharif jowar next 
year. 

The central zone comprises the talukas of Gadhinglaj and Central Zone, 
western part of Karvir and Kagal and eastern part of Panhala 
mahal. The maior crops of this zone are kharif jowar and 
paddy. Jowar follows groundnut next year. Paddy is followed 
by sugarcane in the river valleys and in tracts with assured 
water supply. In the soils with moisture, field peas or gram 
is taken in the rabi season after paddy. In the areas, with 
seasonal water supply, wheat and vegetables are taken in the 
rabi season. 

The eastern zone comprises the talukas of Hatkanangle, Eastern Zone. 
Shirol, Eastern part of Karvir and Kagal. Kharif Jowar and 
groundnut are the major crops of this zone. Tobacco and 
chillies are other important crops of this zone. Wells are the 
main source of irrigation in this tract. On good black soils 
kharif jowar is rotated with tobacco in the next kharif season. 

On lighter soils and in certain heavy soil areas, groundnut 
folloAvs next. Paddy is also grown under irrigation in this 
zone. Khapli wheat, gram or vegetables follow paddy in the 
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OHJ^TTBR s. rabi season. Khapli wheat and gram follow after chillies, in 

Anienii^ d season in certain parts of this zone where seasonal 

irrifsttcn. irrigation facilities are available; otherwise groundnut or kharif 

Caor BoTAtioHs. jowar is taken next in the kharif season. 

SMtorn Zone. 

Cnor HixTimBs. Crop Mixtures : Mixtures are common throughout the 
district. In the western zone, blackgram is mixed with sava, 
kvlthi with ragi and chavali with groundnut on lighter soils. 
On the bunds of paddy, kharif jowar and pavata are also 
grown in this zone. In the central zone, kharif jowar is mixed 
with udid and mug, in the ratio 7 : 1 or 3:1; mixture of 
paddy and kharif jowar, in the ratio 3 : 2 is also taken. 
Another mixture of groundnut and kharif jowar is also taken 
in the same ratio. In the eastern zone, mixtures taken are 
kharif jowar and groundnut in the ratio 2:3; kharif jowar 
is mixed, in certain parts, with bajri, or with black gram or 
mug or tur. Tur is also mixed with groundnut in the ratio 
1 : 3. The mixture of chillies and cotton is taken in the areas 
growing chillies. Cotton seed is dibbled in the month of 
August in between the two chilly plants in a row. Maize is 
invariably taken as a mixed catch crop in irrigated areas, both 
in turmeric and sugarcane, in Kolhapur district. 

TnrcBEs. TENURES ; In Kolhapur district, the most prevalent form 
of land tenure is rayatwari tenure and the area occupied under 
it in 1952-53 was 16,46,149 acres as against an area of 85,358 
acres (about five per cent, of occupied land) under non-rayatwari 
(mam) tenure. No land is exempt from paying land revenue 
except under tenures of contract or agreement or under the 
terms of any Act of the Legislature. In the Rayatwari tenure, 
land revenue is fixed not upon an estate as a whole or on 
a village as a whole, but on individual survey numbers or sub¬ 
divisions of those numbers. Under inam tenure, the land is 
held on a. reduced assessment which is not liable to revision 
and in some cases it is even free from any assessment. The 
land revenue assessments are fixed, under the provisions of the 
Land Revenue Code as amended from time to time. Assess¬ 
ment is based not only on advantages arising from rainfall or 
the kind of crop sown but also on advantages arising from soil, 
water resources and location. It is on account of this that 
agricultural lands axe divided into three main classes, viz., dry 
crop, rice, and garden lands; and the classification value of soils 
of different grades of productivity are fixed in terms of annas. 
Land revenue settlements are ordinarily made every 30 years 
for a taluka. The lands used for agriculture are divided into 
groups on considerations of physical features and other factors 
mentioned in section 117-<x of the Land Revenue Code. The 
assessment is fixed on survey numbers and sub-divisions of 
these numbers on the basis of standard rates fixed for the 
group as the restdt of a settlement or revisiem settlement made 
in accordance with the rules laid down in the Land Revenue 
Code. In the case of an original settlement, the standard rate 
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fixed for a group should not exceed thirty-five per cent, of the 
average rental values of all occupied lands in the group for 
a period of five years preceding immediately the year in which 
the settlement is directed. In the case of a revision settle¬ 
ment, the existing aggregate assessment should not be increased 
by more than twenty per cent, in the case of a taluka or 
a group or by more than fifty per cent, in the case of survey 
number or a sub-division of it. These limits can be relaxed 
in special cases such as highly irrigated areas. Government 
may declare, when a settlement is effected, that the assessment 
has been fixed with reference to specified prices of specified 
classes of agricultural produce. When such a declaration has 
been made, the State Government may reduce or enhance the 
assessment in the area concerned by granting a rebate or 
placing a surcharge on the assessment by reference to the 
alteration of the prices of the classes of agricultural prjduce 
specified in the declaration. 

The assessment fixed under the settlement is not collected in 
full in all years. In the years of distress, suspension of half 
or full land revenue is given on the basis of the condition of 
crops. The annual land revenue demand is then fixed on the 
basis of annewari which means an estimate of yield of crops 
in a particular year relative to the standard normal yield which 
is equated to sixteen annas. The land revenue thus suspended 
in one year becomes due for recovery in the next or subse¬ 
quent years if the crops are satisfactory. In case, there is 
a succession of bad seasons, suspensions more than three years 
old are turned into remissions. 

The occupant holds his lands direct from the Government. 
He has a right to hold the land in perpetuity so long as he 
pays the land revenue to Government as fixed at the settlement. 
He has full powers to sell, mortgage, sub-let or otherwise 
dispose of the land. 

Before 1st May 1949, the date on which the Bombay Tenancy 
and Agricultural Lands Act, 1948 (No. LXVII of 1948) was 
made applicable to this district, the occupant of a land could 
lease a portion or whole of his holding on annual tenancy at 
a rent agreed upon with the tenant. But this right has been 
restricted by the Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural Lands Act, 
1948, under which all tenancies were given a duration of 
a minimum of ten years. The maximum rent, was also fixed. 
By the Amending Act of 1955, this right has been further 
restricted. No tenancy of any land is to be terminated merely 
on the ground that the period fixed by an agreement or usage for 
its duration has expired. Moreover, the rates of rent payable by 
the tenant have also been fiixed within the maximum and 
minimum limits on the basis of assessment of land namely that 
the rent shall not exceed five times the assessment payable in 
respect of the land or Rs. 20 per acre, whichever is less and shall 
not be less than twice the assessment. 
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CHAPTER 5. A modified form of the rayatwari tenure, known as new 
AsrioiUture and introduced in 1901. This form of tenure applies 

uiigation. ^^ly to new occupancies granted. Under this tenure, lands are 
Tenures. granted at concessional rates of occupancy price only to bona 
fide cultivators belonging to backward classes and that too on 
condition that the land shall not be transferred except with the 
permission of the Collector. Of course, the land is subject to 
the usual land revenue. 

inom Tenure. There is then the Inam tenure.* Land under the tenure 
is technically called alienated land which means “ transferred 
in so far as the rights of Government to payment of the rent 
or land revenue, are concerned wholly or partially, to the 
ownership of any person ”, as defined in the Land Revenue Code. 
The main feature of this tenure is that the land is held on 
a reduced assessment not liable to revision and in some cases 
held even free from assessment. The inam lands have now 
been settled on their present holders under the Survey Settle¬ 
ment Act of 1863. These inam lands can be classified under 
four heads as follows : — 

Personal inams. Personal or Inams. These are gifts conferred on 

individuals. Some of them are in the nature of compensa¬ 
tions. These are heritable and transferable properties of the 
holders or their lawful successors subject to payment of fixed 
dues to the Government. 


Political inams, including saranjams and jahagirs, generally 
mean grants by the State for performance of civil or military 
duty or for the maintenance of the personal dignity of nobles 
and high officials. Some of them were guaranteed by a special 
treaty between the Moghals and the British Government while 
others were settled by the Inam Commission. In the former 
case, the tenure is hereditary and is to last in perpetuity, while 
in the latter case, it is to last for a short or long period of time 


* With effect from 1st May 1951, all Kulkarni Watane along with the right of servioo 
wore abolished by the Bombay Pargana and Kulkarni Watans Abolition Act (No. LX 
of 1950). By the Bombay Personal Inam Abolition Act (No. XLU of 1958), which 
came into effect on 28th June 1953, all personal Inams are extinguished in the case of 
personal inams consisting of exemptions ff’om the payment of land revenue only either 
wholly or in part, if the amount of such exemption is or exceeds Es. 5,000 with effect 
from 1st day of August 1953 and in all other oases with effect from first day of August 
1955. By the Bombay Service Inams (ITseful to Community) Abolition Act of 1953, 
the service inama following under ^is category have been abolished with effect from 
1st August 1954. The Bombay Merged Territories and Areas (Jagirs Abolition) Act, 
1953, (No. XXXIX of 1954) has come into force with effect from Ist August 1958 
and 217 entirely alienated villages stood resumed to Government in this district. The 
Bombay Merged Territories Miscellaneous Alienations Act, 1965 (No. XXII of 1955 
has been made applicable to this district with effect from let August 1955 and Patil, 
Gao-Sanadi and Devasthan Inam lands have been saved from the operation of this Act). 
The Bombay Saranjams, jahagirs and other Inams of political nature Resumption Rules, 
1952 are made applicable to this district with effect from Ist November 1952. The 
Saraiijam grant at village Akiwatand Shedshalin Shirol Taluka has been decided ae 
*' grant of soil * * and grant of revenue ** respectively. The Bombay Kanli and Katuban 
Tenure (Abolition) Act, 1958 (No. XUV of1958), is made applicable to three villages 
in Ajara Mahal of this district. 
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as fixed by the commission. Ordinarily these inams are 
impartible and inalienable. There have been instances in which 
a jahagir has been held to be partible and alienable but 
generally devolution of such inams is by the rule of lineal 
primogeniture, younger members being entitled only to main¬ 
tenance. 

These are lands granted to religious bodies for maintenance Bcvosthan inam». 
of temples and mosques or similar institutions. The grant is 
made in perpetuity and the fixed amount of land revenue is not 
liable to revision. Devasthan inams are ordinarily inalienable 
and also impartible. Succession to them is regulated by the 
terms of the grant and the customs and usages of the endow¬ 
ments. The holder for the time being manages the inam in 
the capacity of a trustee for the benefit of the endowment. 

These are holdings of lands or rights to receive cash pa 3 mients Service inmns. 
or to levy customary fees or perquisites for the performance 
of ^certain services to Gfovernment or the community. The 
holders of such inams or watans are divided into two classes— 
firstly, district officers like desais, deshmukhs, or deshpandes who 
were the chief instruments for the collection of revenue under 
the Peshwas and secondly, village officers useful to the Govern¬ 
ment like the patil or the kulkami who were provided adequate 
remuneration in the shape of lands or cash, and village 
servants useful to the communities such as the hajamSf 
kumbharsj lohars, sutars, mochis etc., and other village artisans. 

Cultivation of lands by tenants prevails in inam lands and in Tekancy. 
rayatwari areas, although to a larger extent in the former than 
in the latter. Lease of lands to tenants occurs mainly because 
of landlords leaving the village for better employment in cities. 

The transfer of lands to non-cultivating creditors has also 
tended to produce the same effect. These tendencies are brought 
out in the quinquennial statement of holdings in the district 
for the year 1952-53. In 1952-53 out of total area of 1,15,630 
acres *under inam tenure in the Kolhapur district as much as 
62,210 acres or about 54 per cent, was in the hands of non¬ 
agriculturists receiving rent from the tenants cultivating the 
land. In the total area under Khalsa tenure viz., 6,99,848 acres, 
where the rayatwari system prevailed', land held by non- 
agriculturists was estimated at 1,58,260 acres or about 23 per 
cent, of the total. Besides the non-agriculturist holders, some¬ 
times even agriculturists holding very large areas leased out 
portions of their land, finding it more profitable to do so than to 
cultivate the land themselves. ♦ 

According to the Manual of Revenue Accounts, four modes Systems, 
of tenant cultivation are in operation in the district, namely, 
cash rent, crop share rent, a fixed quantity of produce as rent 
and a rent in service involving mixture of the foregoing forms 
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CHAFFER 6 . of rent. The terms of contract vary in each case. The cash 
— rent and the crop share rent are the two main forms of rent. Cash 
rents are preierred by the absentee landlords who usually 
Tb^koy* resiUe in towns. Casn rents are also usually paid tor grass and 
Systems. garden lanas. The holders who reside in the villages usually 
rent out the lands on .the crop-share basis. 

Before 1st May 1949 i.e., the date on which the Bombay 
Tenancy and Agricultural Lands Act, 1948, was made applicable 
to this district, the relations between landlords and tenants 
were governed by the provisions of the Bombay Land Revenue 
Code, 1879, which was applicable to the former Kolhapur btate 
inclusive of jagirs in spirit. It was found that these provisions 
did not ensure equality of status to the tenant with the 
superior holder in the matters of contract or agreement. Many 
tenants who held the same lands for generations had no right 
of permanency but continued to be tenants—at-will, liable to 
be deprived of their tenancy at the will of their landlords. In 
the absence of any legislation for the protection of the tenants, 
rack renting was a familiar mode of exploitation of tenants by 
the landlord. 

The application of this Act to this district ameliorated the 
condition of the tenants without injuring the legitimate interest 
of the landlords. From 1st May 1950, every tenant was deemed 
to be a “protected tenant” for the purpose of the Act imless 
his landlord had prior to that date, made an application to the 
mamlatdar for declaration that the tenant is not a “protected 
tenant Such tenants could not be evicted unless they ceased 
to cultivate the land personally or the landlord himself wanted 
to cultivate the land personally. It provided for the fixing of 
reasonable rent. Fresh leases were required to be of ten years’ 
duration. 

This Act had statutorily fixed the maximum rate of rent at 
one-third and one-fourth of the total produce in the case of non- 
irrigated lands and irrigated lands respectively. It gave powers 
to the Government to fix rent at a rate lower than the maximiun. 
The right of a landlord to terminate the tenancy of a protected 
tenant for the purpose of taking over the land for his personal 
cultivation was limited by the Act; he could not terminate the 
tenancy if he was already cultivating other land, fifty acres or 
more in area; and if he was cultivating less than fifty acres, 
the right was limited to such area as would be sufficient to make 
^p the area for his personal cultivation to the extent of fifty 
acres. The protected tenant was also given a valuable right; 
he could not purchase his holding from the landlord at a reason¬ 
able price, provided that thereby his own holding was not 
increased to more than fifty acres. The onus of continuing 
a protected tenancy to the heirs of a deceased protected tenant 
was shifted to the landlord. Other important provisions of the 
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Act were the ones which enabled Government to assume 
management of the estate of a landholder for the purpose of 
improving the economic and social conditions of peasants or 
for ensuring the full and efficient use of land for agriculture. 
A provision was made for the payment, to the lawful holders 
of the net surplus in respect of estates taken over for manage¬ 
ment after deductions of the appropriate costs incurred by 
Government and the amount, if any, required for the liquida¬ 
tion of debts and liabilities. The Act prohibited transfer of 
agricultural lands to non-agriculturists, but the Collector might 
permit such transfers in exceptional cases. The landholder had 
to transfer his agricultural lands to persons in the following 
priority :—(1) the tenant in actual possession of the land 
(ii) the person or persons personally cultivating any land 
adjacent to the land to be sold (iii) a co-operative farming 
society, (iv) any other agriculturist and (v) any other person 
who had obtained from the Collector a certificate that he 
intended to take the profession of agriculture. 

During the year 1952-53, there were 55,302 protected tenants, 
56,910 ordinary tenants and 1,34,912 owner cultivators in the 
Kolhapur distrct. The following table gives the number of 
applications filed annually under the Tenancy Act since 1949-50 
(up to 1956-57): — 


TABLE No. 40. 


Statistics of Applications piled under the Tenancy Act 
IN Kolhapur District. 


Year. 

No. of 
cases 
filed. 

No. of 
oases 
disposed 
of. 

No. of 
coses 
pending. 

No. of 

COSOS 

decided 
in foTOtir 
of 

tenants. 

No. of 
oases 
decided 
in favour 
of land¬ 
lords. 

The 

rest. 

1949-60 .. 

1,168 

905 

263 

786 

116 

4 

1060-61 .. 

6,957 

6,662 

648 

3,573 

1,993 

90 

1961-62 .. 

1,620 

1,920 

148 

899 

949 

72 

1962-68 .. 

1,796 

1,636 

408 

668 

816 

53 

1963-64 .. 

2,101 

1,935 

674 

1,060 

748 

127 

1934-56 .. 

2;go6 

2,660 

970 

1,640 

1,000 

20 

1966-66 .. 

6,243 

4,162 

2,070 

2,644 

1,611 

97 

1966-67 

26,267 

8,627 

18,710 

7,026 

1,581 

21 
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CHAPTER 6. Between IMS and 1954 many important amendments were 
IZT A to the Act. However, the main objective of making the 

tiller of the soil the owner had been slow in fulfilment. It 
Tenancy’ was held that though the number of holders having proprietary 
Tenanc’^S interests in lands was quite large, the number of cultivators, who 
AgricuHwIi LMids are mere tenants, is also quite significant and that their status 
(Amendment) Act, should be raised from that of mere tenancy to full occupancy. 
1955. 

The Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural Lands (Amendment) 
Act, 1955 was passed with a view to (i) vesting occupancy 
rights in lands in the tiller of the soil, (ii) redistributing land 
by the imposition of ceilings on individual holdings and 
(iii) providing the facility to the small holders to acquire lands, 
as far as practicable, upto the economic holding. 

Land to the cultivating tenant .—^The most important feature 
of the amending Act is that which deals with tenants' right 
to purchase the land they cultivate. It lays down that, on 
April 1, 1957, also called the “Tillers' Day", all the tenants 
who cultivate personally, subject to certain conditions and 
exemptions, would be deemed to have purchased the land 
cultivated by them from the landlords upto the ceiling area 
at the price to be fixed by the Agricultural Land Tribunal. 
I(n computing the ceiling area the land owned by the tenant 
is also taken into consideration. Thus the tenant would be 
permitted to purchase under the Act only so much of land 
as would raise the total area held by him upto the ceiling 
limit. The provisions regarding the compulsory purchase is 
to be implemented by the Agricultural Land Tribunal after 
holding an enquiry in the manner prescribed. The purchase 
price would be fixed at six times the rent in the case 
of permanent tenants and between 20 to 200 times the 
assessment in respect of other tenants. In case of tenants 
other than permanent tenants the value of improvements 
effected by the landlord is also to be added to the price of 
land. The price so fixed is to be ordinarily paid by the 
permanent tenant in one lump siun within an year of purchase ; 
other tenants have been given an option to pay the purchase 
price either in one lump sum or in annual instalments not 
exceeding 12 with simple interest at the rate of 
4J per cent. It may be noted that in the case of 
a new tenancy created after the “Tillers* Day**, the tenant 
is entitled to the right to purchase the land cultivated by 
him within one year from the commencement of the tenancy. 
The number of tenants who acquired rights of purchase of 
land on the Tillers* Day was 36,800. The estimated area held 
by them on that day was 64,890 acres. 

In case a tenant does not intend to purchase land, or fails to 
exercise the right to purchase the land within the specified 
period, the Collector has been empowered to terminate the 
tenancy and to summarily evict the tenant. The land cultivated 
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by* the evicted tenant would revert to the landlord. If he chapter 6. 
holds land which is less than the ceiling area then, subject to 
certain conditions, the landlord is entitled to retain only so irrigation, 

much area as will be sufficient to raise the area in has possession Te^woy. 

up to the ceiling. The land in excess of the ceiling area would Tenanoy^aS 
be disposed of to other persons with due regard to the order of Agricuitorai Lands 
priority stipulated in the Act. (Amendment) Act, 

Mention niust also be made of the provision by virtue of 
which no tenancy of any land is liable to termination merely 
by efflux of time. The rents, which are made payable in cash 
only, will be payable by the tenant at a rate which will be 
fixed by the Mamlatdar for a village or a group of villages with¬ 
in the maximum and minimum limits laid down in the Act. 

These maximum and minimum limits in the case of areas which 
are surveyed and settled or in which assessment has been fixed 
are prescribed at five times the assessment or Rs. 20 per acre 
whichever is less, and at two times the assessment, respectively. 

The liability of paying land revenue, local fund cess and 
irrigation cess in respect of the land is transferred to the 
tenant. But if in any year, the aggregate of the rent, land 
revenue and local fund cess exceeds the cash value of l/6th of 
the produce for that year, the tenant is entitled to deduct from 
the rent of that year the amount so in excess. It may be noted 
that as a result of the extension of the special rights conferred 
on protected tenants to all tenants in general the distinction 
between the protected and the ordinary tenant has thus been 
removed. A landlord who intends to resume land for personal 
cultivation can eject a protected or ordinary tenant subject to 
certain conditions, provided he had served a notice on the 
tenant for resumption before December 31, 1956. He was also 
to make aoplication for the possession of land by 31st March 
1957. In all 38,395 notices were issued by the landlords to their 
respective tenants. As against this 2,008 applications were 
received from the landlords. By 31st July 1958, 14,858 applica¬ 
tions had been disposed of and in 502 cases of possession of 
lands (about 1,727 acres in area) was ordered to be given to 
the landlords by the tenancy courts. If the landlord failed to 
cultivate the land personally, the original tenant would acquire 
the right of purchase. In all cases of evictions, however, the 
tenant, who is affected, should be left with an area which is 
equal to or more than half the area leased to him previously. 

Ceiling on holdings. —For the purposes of the Bombay Tenancy 
and Agricultural Lands Act as amended, an economic holding 
is defined as (i) 16 acres of jirayat land, or (ii) 8 acres of 
seasonally irrigated land or paddy or rice land or (iii) 4 acres of 
perenni9lly irrigated land. The ceiling limit on individual 
holdings is stioulated at three times the economic holding. It 
was provided that from the appointed day, i.e., June, 15, 1955 it 
would not be lawful for any person to hold land in excess of 
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CHA1PTER 6 . the ceiling area. This restriction is, however, not applicable to 
— . the holding under personal cultivation of a landowner on the 

appointed day. If between the period January 1, 1952 and the 
Tbvanoy. date of coining into force of the amended Act i.e., August 1, 
^956, the landlord had acquired by surrender from his tenant 
Agriniitwai Lands any area and, if his holding immediately preceding January 
(Amendment) Act. ^952 was equal to or more than twice the ceiling area, then 
the whole of such land acquired by surrender is to be at the 
disposal of the Collector. 

Transfers and disposal of land in future.—Apart from 
empowering the Mamlatdar to inquire into the bona fides of all 
transfers of land effected between June 15 1955 and the com¬ 
mencement of the Act i.e., August 1, 1956, certain restrictions 
are laid down regarding the future transfers of agricultural 
land. Land purchased by tenants under the provisions of this 
Act can only be transferred with the permission of the Collector. 
Any surplus land, or fhe land the purchase of which has become 
ineffective on the failure of the tenant to pay the price or the 
land left with the landlord owing to tenant’s unwillingness to 
exercise his right of purchase is placed at the disposal of the 
Collector of the district. As already stated, the Collector has 
to sell such land in accordance with the priority list prescribed 
in the Act. Land cannot be transferred, sold or mortgaged to 
a person who is not an agriculturist. Further, where a land¬ 
lord intends to sell any land, he has to apply to the Agricultural 
Lands Tribunal for determination of reasonable price. After 
the determination of reasonable price, the land has to be offered 
according to the order of priority stipulated in the Act. 

Exemption in respect of co-operatives, —^The amendment Act 
has provided for some exemptions in respect of co-operatives. 
Some of the provisions regulating the relationship between land¬ 
lord and tenant, as also those relating to restrictions on transfer 
of land, are not applicable to lands held or leased by 
co-operatives. 

As the land to be purchased by the tenant would be valued 
at rates specified in the Act, the land mortgage banks in the 
State envisaged difficulties in recovery of loans already given 
to non-cultivating landlords who would be relinquishing their 
rights in land in favour of tenants with effect from the “ Tillers’ 
Day These institutions also found it difficult to advance loans 
on the basis of valuation of lands followed by them so far. 
In view of these difficulties, the Government of Bombay, in 
their Resolution, dated April 3, 1956, decided to guarantee, 
subject to certain conditions the losses to the extent 
of two per cent, of the amount of loans granted or the 
actual losses suffered by the Bombay Provincial Co-operative 
Land Mortgage Bank as a result only of land values going down, 
whichever is less. Firstly, the Land Mprtgage Banks have 
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been asked to advance loans only to those borrowers who own 
the lands to be offered as securij^ for the loans and who also 
cultivate these lands. Secondljr, these institutions have been 
asked to value the lands either af 120 times the assessment of 
on the existing basis (without addition of 20 per cent, in any 
case) whichever is lower. 
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Wages. —Cultivating labourers and their dependents con- Waobs. 
stituted about nine per cent, of the agricultural population of 
the district in 1951. Of these nearly 45 per cent, were self- 
supporting persons and earning dependents. They are employed 
by the cultivators to do some casual work (as in times of busy 
season), to perform particular agricultural operation or opera¬ 
tions, to do farm work throughout the year etc. This section 
purports to analyse the differences in wages paid to these 
labourers for different kinds of work, consideration being given 
to the differences in wage rates prevailing in three years, 1938-3.9 
(pre-war); 1948-49 (post-war); and 1956-57. 

The following table shows the payment of wages based on Casual labour, 
sex and age in different talukas of the district: — 
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During the pre-war period^ man-labour was available at four chapter 5* 
annas per day in most of the talukas. Only in exceptional cases a— j-ZZIL 
it was either below this limit (as at Gadhinglaj) or above (as 
at Shirol). The post-war and present periods have shown a rise Wmas. * 
up to four times the pre-war level. In some cases, as at Pwihala 
Mahal, the current rate reported was as high as Rs. 1-8-0; this 
can be regarded as almost double the post-war rate and about 
six times as high as the pre-war rate. 

Female labour is employed mostly for light work and is paid 
less than male labour. The pre-war rate varied from place to 
place between two annas and four annas. The lowest was at 
Gadhinglaj, being Re. 0-1-6 only. The wage rate in 1956-57 
varied from eight to twelve annas. In some places it was about 
a rupee. 

Child labour is employed naturally for light work. The pre¬ 
war rate varied between two annas and four annas 
except in special cases, as at Gadhinglaj, where the wage rate 
reported was as low as Re. 0-1-6. The current wage rate varied 
from eight annas to twelve annas. There was no appreciable 
difference between the post-war and current rates of child labour 
in most of the talukas. 

Leaving aside sugarcane operations which are generally paid ^ageg according 
better, operations like threshing, harvesting or working imple- to operations, 
ments were paid currently at a rate varying between twelve 
annas and a rupee and, in exceptional cases, up to two rupees. 

The highest wage, which stood at three rupees was reported 
from Gagan Bavda Mahal. The heavy manual work involved 
in these operations is done only by male labour. The pre-war 
rates for such operations varied between three and eight annas 
per day except in soffie places like Shirol taluka or Gagan 
Bavda mahal where the rates varied between eight annas and 
a rupee and a quarter. 

Contract labour for the special operations required for the 
sugarcane crop is paid at rates much higher than those for 
above operations. Boiling operations are paid the highest rate 
which went up to five rupee in certain places in 195^57. The 
pre-war rate of wages for such operations varied between half 
a rupee and a rupee and a half. Tlie wage rates for other sugar¬ 
cane operations like harvesting, crushing etc., varied from 
Re. 1 to Rs. 2 in 1956-57. 

Annual servants (saldars) are employed by farmers whose Annual Servants, 
holdings are large enough to provide continuous work through- /saidars. 
out the year. Very often the annual servant is a skilled worker 
and is available for work at any time and even takes initiative 
in organizing general farm work. In most cases, the saldar 
sta3rs with toe farmer and is treated as a member of the 
family, 

(G.c.r.) L-o Vf 768—S2 
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Wages to annual servants are generally paid partly in cash 
and partly in kind. Adult male servants were paid in the pre¬ 
war period in cash (Rs. 50 to Rs. 100) in different talukas 
whilst in 1956-57 cash rate varied between Rs. 150 and Rs. 225. 
In addition to the cash payment, these servants are generally 
given food, clothing, footwear, tea and bedding in the form of 
a blanket etc. Where no payment in kind is promised, the cash 
payment is much more. The cash payment for child (boy) 
in the pre-war period was reported to have been varying 
from Rs. 20 to Rs. 50 whilst in 1956-57 it varied from 
Rs. 50 to Rs. 100. These wages are paid either in advance or 
by instalments. The practice of employing a boy as a saldar 
is, however, not very common. The following table shows the 
payments made to these saldars in different periods in different 
talukas: — 


TABLE No. 42. 


Payment to annual servants (saldars) in Kolhapur District. 


Payment during. 


1038-39 

(Pre-War) 


1048-49 

(Post-War) 


1956-57 


Taluka. 

IVlale. 

. 

Boy. 

Male. 

Boy. 

Idale. 

Boy. 

Ajara 

50 

30 

125 

65 

150 

100 

Bavada 

45 

30 

120 

60 

120 

60 

Bhudargad .. 

50 

25 

100 

50 

150 

100 

Gadhiuglaj 

40 

20 

90 

40 

100 

60 

Hatkanangale.. 

60 to 70 

10 

150 to 
200 

25 

150 to 
200 

80"to 

50 

Kagal 

60 to 60 

i 30 

1 

! 50 

1 200 

75 

Karvir 

75 

i 

30 ! 

150 

60 

200 

100 

Panhala 

CO 

30 

’ 125 1 

60 

1 150 

70 

Kadhanagari .. 

100 

Go 

150 

100 

350 

200 

Shahuwodi 

50 1 

1 

20 i 

.150 

100 

150 

100 

Shirol .. 1 

100 ; 

50 i 

1 

225 

100 

225 1 

100 


There was a time when the village balutos or artisans were 
considered to be the backbone of our village economy. In q>ite 
of the decay of the village economy in its old forms the baluta 
system has not disappeared. The necessity of these village 
artisans is naturally felt more in villages which are far away 
from towns and where the means of commimication are scanty. 
Ihe conspicuous ones among them are the carpenter, fte blade- 
smith, the cobbler and the barber. 
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In almost all the talukas, these balutedars are paid in kind, 
the quantity of grain given being about one Bengali maund. 
In Shirol, the same was reported to be much higher. In Ajra 
Mahal, carpenters and blacksmiths were paid in cash (between 
three and four rupees per day). In some talukas, like Hatkan- 
angle, payments are made both in cash and kind. The payment 
is made in kind (grain) at the time of harvest. It is interest¬ 
ing to note that the quantity of grain paid at present is not 
very different from what was paid in the pre-war or post-war 
period. This is understandable in view of the high prices of 
grain today. 

Famines.— Kolhapur district, with its good rainfall and rich 
land especially in the valleys of the Dudhaganga, Krishna, Varna, 
and Panchaganga, is usually free from famine. Owing to failure 
of crops in some outlying parts of the former State, on account 
of scarcity of rain, prices have been occasionally high: hut 
except in 1876-77 no famine was recorded. Even in 1876-77 
distress was caused more by the condition of the surrounding 
British districts than by a total failure of crops in Kolhapur 
State. 

In 1804-05, in Kolhapur, though the season was tolerably 
good, the people suffered from scarcity of food which is said 
to have been caused by the devastations of the Maratha army 
in the interior of the Maratha country. All the starving per¬ 
sons from the neighbouring Maratha areas flocked to Kolha¬ 
pur for relief. There was a great pressure on local supplies 
and the ruoee price of grain rose to seven pounds and a half. 
The number of deaths from starvation was also considerable. 
Shivaji, the then ruling prince of Kolhapur, as well as Himmat 
Bahadar, Bhim Bahadar, and other sardars and well-to-do 
persons, distributed food to the starving people who had 
flocked to Kolhapur from other places. The following year 
was a year of plenty and the people soon recovered from the 
effects of this distress. 

In 1876-77. the scanty rainfall of twentv-six inches led to 
a failure of crops, which following the bad crops of the pre¬ 
vious year, by reason of which there was no grain in store, 
spread distress amounting to famine. The East suffered most. 
While scarcitv prevailed in the rest of the Kolhanur State, 
famine had full sway in these parts. For weeks together peo¬ 
ple lived on herbs mixed with chaff and sometimes committed 
petty thefts to satisfy hunc»er. When the 1876-77 monsoon set 
in very sparingly, husbandmen became alarmed and grain- 
dealers who had only small grain stores gradually raised prices. 
Things looked gloomy, but it was not till the first week of 
October that the full extent of the calamity was felt. It was 
a week of oanic. Prices suddenly rose; village traders, 
moneylenders, and well-to-do persons, whose grain stocks had 

(a.o.r.) t-o Vf 768—220 
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been already reduced by successive bad seasons, did not like 
to deplete their stocks further and refused to make advances to 
husbandmen on the usual security of their field produce; 
there was no field work; and the people clamoured for relief 
works. At first small works were opened by the State to give 
immediate relief to Mangs, Mahgrs, and other classes more 
or less given to theft, who would otherwise have taken to 
wholesale plundering. Though the wages on the relief work 
were lower in the beginning than the ordinary rate in the 
State, subsequently the sliding scale based on the price of 
staple foodgrain, fixed by the British Government, was 
strictly adhered to. 

In November 1876, relief works were first opened in Shirol 
and Ichalkaranji in the East where distress began to be felt 
early and in the hilly parts of Vishalgad in the West where 
distress already prevailed owing to failure of crops in 1875. 
As the number of relief-seekers increased in December and 
January, earthworks were started all over the State. The 
number of labourers became large. The number was doubled 
and it went on steadily increasing till September, when it began 
to fall off gradually upto the end of November when all relief 
works were finally closed. 

From July 1877, the Imperial Public Works department took 
charge of some of the relief-works carried on a large scale. 
To these works were transferred large numbers of able bodied 
labourers with their children under seven years. The total 
cost on relief-works amounted to Rs. 2,60,300. 

Besides these works, gratuitous relief was given to those 
who were unable to work. In Kolhapur and in the feudatory 
States under it there were already several permanent charit¬ 
able houses. The scope of these was enlarged soon after the 
scarcity began to be generally felt. As the distress increased, 
new relief-houses were opened at convenient places. In all, 
there were eighteen relief-houses. The inmates of Kolhapur 
alms-houses were on two occasions supplied with clothing 
from personal donations. The gratuitous relief cost the State 
Rs. 56,8t)0. 

As the agricultural seasons of 1877 approached, c.dvances 
were made to a large number of cultivators who would other 
wise have been left without any means of cultivating their 
fields, as they had neither credit nor the means of buying 
food or seed grain. 

The average number of deaths for the three preceding 
years ending 1875-76 was 13,792. In the famine year of 
1876-77, it rose to 28,573 or more than doubled. The increased 
death-rate was more due to cholera, diarrhoea, small-pox, and 
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other epidemics which broke up in the hot season of 1877, 
than due to actual starvation. The harvest of 1877 was fair, but 
the affected people who had been weakened by their previous 
suffering died in large numbers especially along the hills. 
The poorer classes suffered most. In some of the villages 
all families of husbandmen deserted their villages and 
were not heard of afterwards. The loss of cattle was great. 
Many dhangars (shepherds) living in the hilly parts lost all 
their cattle, owing partly to want of fodder and partly to 
cattle diseases which accompanied other epidemics. Well-to-do 
people did not actually seek State relief, but lost all they had. 
Ornaments, metal pots, spare clothing, and even family idols 
were freely sold. 

This famine was caused by irregular rainfall and the whole 
of former Kolhapur State was affected. The tract, dependent 
for the most part of Kharif crops, received abundant rains in 
the beginning of the monsoon. In several places the rainfall 
was so heavy as to necessitate resowing. But beyond a few 
scattered showers there was practically no rain in the latter 
part of the season. 

The collection and breaking or road metal and construction 
of new tanks and roads and repairs to the old ones were the 
measures considered suitable to relieve the population of the 
distress. Gratuitous relief was given to the adult dependents 
of the famine stricken persons who were working on the relief 
works and also to children under seven years of age. A sum of 
Rs. 31,354 was spent in this way on 4,140 persons. Poor houses 
were opened for the destitute and the weak, at Panhala, Bamba- 
wade, ]^jarbhogaon, Gargoti, Valevade, Tirawade, Gadhinglaj and 
Kolhapur. The number of persons fed in this way was 48,785 
and Rs, 3,393 were expended. Cash doles amounting to Rs. 8,512 
were distributed among 3,237 persons. Cheap grain shops were 
also opened by private persons. The State opened its forests for 
cattle grazing. 

The agriculturists received tagai loans against the security 
of their land, the total amount so distributed being 46,074. 
The distressed inferior village servants also received relief by 
way of cash doles. 

All these relief measures were withdrawn after the middle 
of November, 1897. The total amount spent by the State for 
famine relief during the year 1896-97 was Rs. 3,14,493. 

Shirol taluka was the worst hit by this famine which was 
caused by the failure of rains. The conditions in other parts of 
the State were, however, not so serious. The reliel works 
opened consisted of deepening of old wells and construction of 
new ones, construction of new tanks and approach roads to the 
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lg05-06. 


1926-28. 


1926-27. 


1941-82. 


bridges on the Nipani-Phonda Ghat Road. Temporary Hama 
were built across the river in Shirol taluka at various places. 
The government ordered cutting of grass and trees which were 
to be sold at cost price to the needy persons. Wages were paid 
on a sliding scale basis, thus enabling the weak and the infirm 
to earn a fair wage; those who had non-working dependents to 
support obtained a higher rate. 

Two poor houses were opened in Shirol taluka and one was 
opened at Vadgaon and 6,420 persons, housed in them. The 
merchants and the rich distributed cooked food free of charge at 
Kolhapur and other big centres. Government servants getting 
Rs. 15 and less received compensation in kind on a sliding scale 
basis i.e., in proportion to the rise in price of the stable food viz., 
jowar. The allowance was to be given till the harvest of new 
crop of that year (that is, till jowar became cheaper). Rs. 12,400 
were distributed as loans. Doles given in kind were valued at 
Rs. 1,732. 

The character of the season of 1905-06, was far from satis¬ 
factory. The rainfall was much deficient of the average through¬ 
out the eastern part of the State. Tank works were started at 
Shirol and Kolhapur and the labourers were paid on piece-rate 
basis. Gratuitous relief was granted to children and non¬ 
working dependants of the workers. Low paid State employees 
received compensation in kind. The agriculturists were given 
tagai loans for sinking new wells and for reconditioning old ones. 
The holders of alienated villages alEO received advances to 
enable them to grant relief to the distressed persons in their 
villages. 

In 1925-26, Shirol peta once again suffered from shortage of 
rains and, as a result, the Government postponed the collection 
of land revenue (amounting to Rs. 20,000) in the taluka till the 
beginning of next year. 

In 1926-27, the Shirol peta once again witnessed failure of 
rains and the distressing effects thereof. To alleviate the 
sufferings of the people, famine works were started. Some relief 
was also afforded by extending the time for crediting land 
revenue in six villages. 

Scanty rainfall in Shirol peta in 1941-42 necessitated govern¬ 
mental inquiry into the extent of suffering and misery and the 
need for relief measures. After due inquiries, it was decided 
to grant susp^ion and remission of land revenue. Recovery 
of dues from co-operative societies was postponed. Tim 
execution of decrees in mortgage cases and modat suits was 
suspended till March 1943. Recovery of land revenue instal¬ 
ments etc., was postponed from January 1942 to March 1943. 
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Note on Chandgad Taluka« chapter 5. 

In 1955-56, Chandgad Taluka formed a part of Belgaum 
District which was transferred to Mysore State at the time of Chandgad Taluka. 
Reorganisation of State (in 1956-57). Chandgad Taluka, how- 1055-66. 
ever, became a part of the Bombay State and was merged with 
the district of Kolhapur. In 1951, population of this taluka 
was 80,513 and was entirely rural. Agriculture was the main¬ 
stay of 73,797 persons (nearly 90 per cent), including self- 
supporting persons and their dependants, both earning and non- 
eaming. Majority of them were the cultivating owners, 
numbering 40,873, who worked on their own farms; the number 
of tenant cultivators was 28,207 and that of agricultural labourers 
3,625. The non-cultivating owner, who rented their land, 
numbered 1,092. 

The geographical area of this taluka was 2,38,037 acres in 1955-56 
of which 68,977 acres were under forests and 84,034 acres, under 
crops. Area sown more than once was of the order of 3,572 acres, 
giving thus a gross cropped area of 87,606 acres which was entirely 
under kharif crops. There were 64,411 acres under food-crop 
and 23,195 acres, under non-food-crops. Rice, ragi and sava 
were important among cereals, horsegram among pulses and 
sweet potato among vegetables. The area under fodder crops 
(grass and babuls) was 22,021 acres. Well irrigation was 
predominant. There were 665 masonry and non-masonry wells, 
all privately owned. Among other sources were private canals, 
tanks, etc. The net area irrigated by all these sources was 
3,652 acres which was about nine per cent, of the net area sown. 

Under the Bombay Prevention of Fragmentation and Consoli¬ 
dation of Holdings Act, 1947, the range of standard areas applic¬ 
able to various types of land in this taluka is as follows: — 


Jirayat 

Rice 

Bagayat 


2 acres 
1 acre 
1 acre 



CHAPTER 6—INDUSTRIES, LARGE-SCALE AND 
SMALL-SCALE. 


INTRODUCTION. 

According to the Census of 1951, of the total population of 
12,27,547 of the Kolhapur district, 79,196 persons (71,404 men 
and 7,792 women) were engaged in various industries. 
Classification of these persons is given in Economic Table No. Ill 
of the Census Report of 1951, which shows the numbers 
“ economically active ” (self-supporting persons) engaged in 
various “Industries and Services”. The Table No. 1 gives 
statistics of persons engaged in “ Processing and Manufacture ” 
and “ Construction and Utilities Under the first head— 
“ Processing and Manufacture ”, figures are given under 
different divisions viz., (1) Food stuffs, Textiles, Leather and 
products thereof; (2) Metals, Chemicals and products thereof; 
(3) Processing and Manufacture—Not elsewhere specified. 
These heads are further sub-divided into various groups of 
industries and figures against them are given under three 
different items—-(1) employers, (2) employees, (3) independent 
workers with male and female as sub-heads under each. The 
head, “ Construction and Utilities ” is sub-divided into groups 
of industries and the arrangement of figures against them 
follows the pattern adopted in Processing and Manufacture — 
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Swial Classification of Industries. ! 

No. j 
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j 

IV (ii) CostBTBucxiov ASD Utilities .. 

(1) Construction and maintenance of works otherwise un¬ 

classified. 

(2) Constmctiim and maintenance of buildings 

(3) Bridges, roads and other transport ‘works 

(4) Irrigation and other agricultural works .. | 

(5) Works and services, electric power and gas supply .. 

(6) Works and services. Domestic and Industrial water 

supply. 1 

(7) Sanitary work and services including scavengers 
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The following pages describe the industrial life and activity CHAPTER 6. 
of the district. The chapter is divided into three sections ; awlrtes 
(1) Large-Scale Industries, (2) Small-Scale Industries and 
(3) Labour Organization. It is, however, to be noted that the Industries. 
statistics given in the section on large-scale industries which 
include employment and such other aspects as capital investment, 
production etc. are included, are not in respect of the industry 
as a whole but pertain to such major units as are registered under 
the Factories Act, 1948. They therefore do not embrace small 
establishments. In the sections on small-scale industries and 
labour organization, general description of each village industry 
and of trade union movenient in the district is given. 


I—LARGE-SCALE INDUSTRIES. 

Cotton Textiles, — Cotton has been an important fibre crop o£ Cotton Textiles. 
Kolhapur since the beginning the present century. Round 
about 1910-15 about 30,000 acres of land were under cotton 
cultivation. With a view to exploit the available resources, 
the late Maharaja Shahu Chhatrapati of Kolhapur, started 
a cotton textile mill at Kolhapur. It was owned by the 
Kolhapur Government. Originally it had only a spinning 
section and weaving department was added to it in 1928. 

Till 1935, it was managed by Messrs. James Finlay and Co. 
who acted as the agents of the Kolhapur Gk)vernment. With 
the merger of the Kolhapur in Bombay State in 1949, the unit 
was taken over by the Government of Bombay. It is the 
only large scale textile unit working in the district. It had 
319 looms, 15,998f spindles in 1947-48. It produced about 
2*8 million lbs. of yam and manufactured about 6*4 yards of 
cloth of various kinds viz. dhoti, pugree-cloth, plain-khadi, 
heavy long-cloth, and dasoti-cloth in the same year. 

The total capital investment in the factory was Rs. 41,38,635, 
of which Rs. 23,87„280 were invested in buildings and machinery 
and Rs. 17,51,355 as working capital at the end of 1956. There 
were 320 looms and 15,988 spindles in the mill. The 
establishment consumed 7,312 bales of cotton of short staple 
27/32 inches and below, and 12,11,607 lbs. of yarn of 19^ to 30^ 
during 1956, and produced 12,99,466 lbs. i.e. 54,24 029 yards of 
medium grey cloth and 24,67,240 lbs. of yarn of medium variety. 

Coal and electricity were the main items of fuel. The 
establishment consumed 2,775 tons of coal valued at Rs. 1,34,999 
and electricity valued at Rs. 80,202 in 1956. The categories 
of workers employed were skilled, semi-skilled and un-skilled. 

The total employment of workers in the concern was 959 out of 
whom 821 were skilled and semi-skilled, 126 un-skilled and 
12 supervisors. The source of labour supply was local as well as 
adjoining villages. The basic minimum wage of a worker 
was Rs. 26 per month. The average earnings including dearness 
allowance of a worker, came to about Rs. 110 per month 
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CHAPTER 6 . The weaving section of the mill was running a single shift 
I spinning double shift. The market for the cloth 

manufactured in the mill was Kolhapur, Ratnagiri and Satara 
liTDusTEiifis. districts and Bombay city. Fifty per cent, of the production 
Cotton Textiles, Kolhapur and surrounding districts and 

fifty per cent, in Bombay. 

Besides this large-scale textile unit, there were in 1953-54, 
150 power loom factories in the district which were mostly 
located at Ichalkaranji. About 1,590 power-looms were working 
in them. The first power-loom factory was started in 1928. 
During the thirties and forties of this century this industry 
was greatly expanded as a result of the encouragement and 
concessions granted to it by the Jahagirdar of Ichalkaranji, 
a Jahagir of the then Kolhapur State. It was during this 
period that many hand-looms were converted into power-looms. 
The industry was further expanded during the Second World 
War, when many Marwari Commission Agents rendered 
financial assistance to aritisans working on handlooms to 
facilitate the conversion from hand-looms to power-looms. 
Availability of skilled labour was another factor which helped 
in the expansion of the industry. 


Of the 150 power-loom factories existing in the district 
in 1953-54, 59 were registered under the Factories Act. 
Fifty-five, out of 59 factories registered under the Factories 
Act, were located at Ichalkaranji, two at Kolhapur and 
one each at Kurundwad and Valivada. The total number of 
looms in all 150 factories was 1831 and in factories registered 
under the Factories Act, 1372. The following table shows 
number of looms according to the size of the unit: — 

TABLE No. 2. 


Size of the unit (No. of power looms). | 

j No. of units. 

[ 

Total number 

1 of powerlooms. 

4 or less 

78 

197 

5 to 9 

40 

270 

10 to 24 

53 

823 

25 to 49 

6 

228 

50 or above 

1 

1 

4 

313 
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The aggregate fixed and working capital invested in the 
whole cotton textile industry during 1948-52 was as follows: — 

TABLE No. 3. 


Table showing aggregate capital invested in Cotton 

TEXTILE MILL AND POWER-LOOM FACTORIES 
REGISTERED UNDER THE FACTORIES ACT. 


Particulars. 

1948 

1940 

1050 

1951 

1 1932 

No. of factories 

45 

41 

48 

31 

23 

Fixed capital in Ra. 

28,21,095 

1 26,07,467 

31,00,147 1 

16,52,302 

24,19,497 

Working capital in Rs. 

35,26,077 

36,10,612 

30,75,203 

13,71,240 

47,61,870 

Total Productive capital in 
Rs. 

01,47,172 

62,27,070 i 

i 

1 

70,75,440 

30,23,551 

71,81,376 


The aggregate capital invested in 59 power-loom factories 
registered under the Factories Act was Rs. 82,93,100 including 
working capital of Rs. 47,49,000. 


Cotton, cotton-yam of different counts and art silk constituted 
the main raw materials in the industry. Cotton yarn of 40® 
and over, artificial silk-yarn, and dyes were brought from 
Bombay. Some times cotton-yam of 40® and over was 
brought from Madura. Stores materials were purchased 
locally. The following table shows the consumption and value 
of cotton fibre and yarn, art-silk-yarn during 1948-52 : — 

TABLE No. 4. 


Table showing the consumption and value of cotton 
FIBRE and yarn, ART-SILK-YARN DURING 1948-52. 


Particulars. 

1948 

1949 

1950 ^ 

1951 

1952 

No. of factories 

45 

44 j 

48 

31 

i 

23 

Quantity of cotton iibro in 
bales of 792 Tbs. each. 

8,291 

7,911 

7,677 

7,976 

7,978 

Value of cotton fibre in Rs.. 

27,68,987 

30,00,760 

31,64,693 

35,83,697 

29,84,173 

Quantity of yarns in Ibe. .. 

6,98,068 

9,07,732 

6,83,700 

4,51,858 

4,45,198 

Value of yarns in Rs. 

22,63,700 

31,86,701 

32,12,292 

27,13,284 

22,97,968 

Total value of raw materials 
oonsmiied in Rs. 

60,55,746 

73,07,748 

78,66,179 

70,67,890 

60,98,205 

Cotton, cotton yarn, art 

sQk etc. 

valued 

at Rs. 

68,88.000 


was consumed by the cotton mill and 59 powerloom factories 
in 1953-54. 

Most of the powerloom factories were situated at Ichalkaranji. 
Some of them used power generated by oil engines and some 
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received it from Radhanagari Hydro-Electric Project. The 
value of fuel and electricity consumed by these factories 
during 1948-52 was as follows : — 


Particulars. 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

Value of fuel, electricity, 
lubricants, consumed in 
Rupees. 

3,36,444 

3,19,800 

2,96,246 

1 

2,53,065 

3,03,235 


The total number of persons employed in these factories was 
2,521 in 1948 and 2,572 in 1950. Out of the persons employed 
in 45 factories in 1948, 1,929 were male workers, 224 female 
workers, 194 children and 174 persons other than workers. 
In 1950, number of men employed in 48 factories was 2,140, 
women 207, children 26, and supervisors and clerks 199. In 1948 
and 1950 these workers were paid Rs. 18,36,534 and Rs. 22,79,424 
respectively as wages. The total number of workers employed 
in 59 power-loom factories in 1953-54 was 2,400 including 
158 women. They were paid Rs. 21,42,000 as wages. Besides 
these workers, 180 persons were employed in supervisory, 
technical and clerical capacity. They were paid Rs. 3,62,900 
as salaries. 

In 1956-57, the main cotton textile products of the district 
were grey dhotis and pugree-cloth, plain khadi, heavy long-cloth, 
and dosutircloih manufactured by the textile mill and 
coloured saris and khans and grey dhotis produced on power- 
looms. More than ninety per cent, of the textile production 
in the district consisted of saris and khans and grey dhotis. 
On an average a power-loom produced 25 yards of cloth per day. 
Power-loom factories were then producing grey dhotis as they 
were forbidden to produce saris of lower counts by Government. 
The following table shows the products and by-products and 
value of them during 1948-52: — 

TABLE No. 5. 


Table showing the products’AND by-products and value 
OF THEM DURING 1948-52. 


Particulars. 

1948 

1940 

1050 

1951 

1952 

Quantity of total yarn 

26,69,787 

25,42,458 

24,64,000 

i 

26,35,000 

26,67,000 

produced in lbs. 

Quantity of woven piece 

18,84,211 

17,40,004 

17,40,438 

17,73,147 

17,46,819 

goods in lbs. 

V(due of woven piece goods 

73,82,357 

86,72,722 

85,69,138 

77,89,104 

69,06,883 

in Bs. 

Quantity of by-products in 

5,02,801 

3,70,348 

3,92,103 

3,84,146 

8,71,264 

lbs. 

Value of by-products in Rs. 

58,769 

69,623 

1,22,108 

1,39,496 

51,035 


The market for these goods was generally concentrated in 
Maharashtra. Marketing of the products was done through 
commission agents. 
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Sugar Manufacturing,--Kolhapur district has extensive lift 
irrigation facilities and a vast area of land suitable tox; sugar 
cane cultivation. In 1951-52, 46,700 acres of land was under 
sugar-cane cultivation and the total sugar-cane yield was 
1,40,800 tons. 

The first sugar factory was started at Kolhapur in 1932. 
Since then, till 1956 no other sugar factory was opened. This 
factory had an aggregate capital of Rs. 18,80,000 including 
Rs. 13,40,000 invested in machinery and plants and Rs. 5,40,000 
in building and had a share capital of Rs. 10,25,000. The 
investment in the factory had increased to Rs. 1,44,33,000 
including working capital to Rs. 61,19,000 in 1953-54. 


On the farm owned by the factory most of the farm operations 
such as lifting water, ploughing and ridging were done with power 
machinery. In 1947-48 the farm had 70 oil engines of 15 to 90 H. P. 
each for lifting water, 17 tractors, 21 ploughs, 13 trucks and 
five motor cars. The length of pogar line to carry water 
for irrigation was 60 miles. In the factory there were 
three boilers of 500 B. H. P. each, three vaccum pans each, 
having 15 tons striking capacity and 15 waterdriven centrifugal 
pumps The crushing mill consisted of 18 rollers (24'" x 48'') 
each and had a capacity to crush 500 tons of cane daily. In 
1957, there were three boilers; four vaccum pans, two having 
the striking capacity of 30 tons each and two 22 tons each; 
seven electric centrifugal pumps, 18 rollers (24" x 48"), 
50 oil engines, 69 power pumps, 16 tractors, 16 ploughs, 15 trucks 
and 11 cars. 


In 1947-48, 412 persons were employed permanently by 
the factory. Besides these permanent workers, there were 
1,700 temporary workers, 500 cutters and 500 bullock-carls 
drivers. About 700 persons were employed extra in the crushing 
season from November to May. The actual number of working 
days varied from 120 to 140 in the year. In 1953-54, 525 workers 
were employed in the factory. Their total wagebill was 
about Rs. 3,74,000. A factory worker got Rs. 2-2-3 including 
dearness allowance and an agricultural worker got Rs. 2-0-3 
including dearness allowance per day. Besides these workers 
48’ persons were employed in a supervisory capacity. They 
received Rs. 2,52,000 as salaries. In 1957, the factory had 
365 permanent employees and 403 seasonal employees. 
Seasonal workers were usually employed during April and 
November. Skilled labour was paid Rs. 75 to 95 plus 
Dearness Allowance per month and unskilled labour 14 annas 
9 pies per day. 

Thie factory had its own farm for the cultivation of sugar-cane. 
During 1942-48, the factory used to grow sugar-cane on 1,000 to 
1,450 acres every year, and produce 25 to 50 thousand tons 
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of cane on it. It also used to purchase each year 
10 to ,30 thousand tons of cane from private growers. In 
1955-56, it grew 32,895 tons of sugar-cane on its own farm and 
purchased 86,559 tons of sugar-cane from the market. In 1956-57, 
it purchased 86,481 tons of sugar-cane and grew 26,659 tons 
on its own farm. The following table indicates the quantity 
and value of raw materials consumed by the factory during 
1948-49 and 1952-M: — 


Particulars. 

! 1948-49 

1049-50 

1950-51 

1951-52 

1952-53 

Quautity of iSugarcano 

51,954 

49,169 

i 

43,179 

1 

i 

05,616 

64,329 

consujoiod in tone. 

i 





Value of Sugarcane in Rs. 

25,61,440 1 

21,87,937 

10,55,394 I 

33,54,737 

2,94,6524 

(including cane cess). 

1 

i 

1 




It consumed 1,19,454 tons of sugarcane in 1955-56 and, 
1,13,140 tons in 1956-57. 

The total production of the factory during 1947-48 and 1957-58 


was as follows: — 

1947-48 

5442 tons or 53,883 bags sugar, 

1948-49 

7,759 tons or 76,825 bags sugar, 

1949-50 

6,443 tons or 63,778 bags sugar, 

1950-51 

5,763 tons or 57,048 bags sugar, 

1951-52 

8,032 tons or 79,517 bags sugar, 

1952-53 

8,228 tons or 81,453 bags sugar, 

% 

1953-54 

6,761 tons or 66,032 bags sugar, 

1954-55 

13,542 tons or 1,34,057 bags sugar, 

1955-56 

15,237 tons or 1,50,780 bags sugar. 

1956-57 

14,281 tons or 1,41,372 bags sugar, 


The quality of sugar produced in 1956 was 29-B, 29-C, 29-D 
and 29-E. 

The factory had its own sales depots in all talukas of Kolhapur 
district and also in several places in Ratnagiri and Belgaum 
districts and in Bombay city. 
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Distilleries and Bretoeries .—^The sugar factory at Kolhapur 
had an ancillary plant for distillation of spirit from molasses. 
The aggregate capital invested in the plant in 1948-49 was 
Rs. 4,32,629 and Rs. 4,52,042 in 1950. The investment remained 
constant thereafter till 1953-54. 

The total employment in the plant was 18 persons in 1948 
and it remained constant thereafter till 1951. In 1952, the 
number of persons employed was 32. These workers were paid 
Rs. 10,063 in 1948, Rs. 18,821 in 1951 and Rs. 24,098 in 1952 as 
wages. The employment in 1953-54 was th» same as in 1951, 
but the wages paid to them were Rs. 1,800. Besides these 
workers two persons were employed as supervisors and were 
paid Rs. 7,000 as salaries. 

The plant consumed 1,754 tons of molasses and produced 
1,14,596'40 gallons of denatured spirit in 1951. In 1952, the 
consumption of molasses by the plant was 2,916 tons and it 
produced 1,50,726-20 gallons of denatured spirit. The same 
figures for the year 1953 were 1,423 tons and 1,29,953-60 gallons. 

Gul making is the largest of all rural industries in Kolhapur. 
It was established in the last century. In the beginning it 
was organised as a cottage industry but later on motive power 
for lifting water and crushing sugarcane was introduced 
in it. Availability of sugarcane and good demand for gul were 
the main factors which assisted the growth of the industry. 
Unlike sugarcane grown on canal water in North India and in 
the other parts of Deccan, sugarcane in Kolhapur is grown on 
lift water as there are no facilities for canal irrigation. 

There were 23 gul factories registered under the Factories 
Act in 1953-54. The aggregate capital invested in three gul 
factories in 1951 was Rs. 2,25,889 including Rs. 76,776 as working 
capital. The aggregate capital investment of the industry was 
Rs. 4,30,000 including Rs. 70,000 as working capital in 1953-54. 

In 1945-46, about 740 power-pumps, 10,000 single motes for 
lifting water, 475 power-crushers for crushing sugar-cane and 
1,332 iron mills worked by bullocks were used in the industry. 
Diesel engines, cane-crushers, pans, moulds, strainers, etc. came 
to be used in this process very recently. 

It is a seasonal industry which gave employment to 23,500 men 
for 8 to 9 months in 1945-46. The factories registered under 
the Factories Act employed 420 persons in 1953-54 and they 
were paid annually Rs. 52,000 as wages. In addition, 30 persons 
were employed as clerks who were paid Rs. 7,100 as salaries. 

Round about 1945-46, sugar-cane grown on about 30,000 acres 
was used for gul making and on about 2,000 acres was used for 
manufacturing sugar. The total production of gul amoimted 
to 74,000 tons worth Rs. 3-1 crores at Rs. 48 per atki of 256 lbs. 
'^e production of factories registered under the Factories Act 
was 1,987 tons worth Rs. 7,70,000 in 1953-54. They crushed 
about 14,000 tons of sugar-cane valued at Rs. 4,92,000. 
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Sugar-cane is crushed by crushers run on the power generated 
by oil-engines. The juice collected is boiled in a large open 
pan and on cooling it is poured into a pit where it is solidified. 
These cakes are then filled in bucket-type moulds to get the 
necessary shape and sent to market for sale. 

Kolhapur gul is considered to be of a very high quality and 
is known for its keeping quality. The district has been 
exporting gul for the last 100 years. Shahapur, Jaisingpur 
Gadhinglaj and iQjialkaranji are the important gul markets. 
Of the total production of 74,000 tons of gul about 58,000 tons 
worth Rs. 2*3 crores were exported to Gujarat, Saurashtra and 
Konkan regions in 1945-46. 

Engineering .—Surrounding by Ratnagiri district on the west, 
South Satara on the north-east, Mysore State on the south-east, 
Kolhapur district has a peculiar position which has helped 
and encouraged the development of a net work of roads within 
its boundaries. Road transport vehicles usually ply between 
Kolhapur, Poona, Belgaum, Ratnagiri and Bangalore. The 
development of road transport has indirectly helped to establish 
many automobile workshops in the district. The first such 
workshop was started in 1912 at Kolhapur. There were 
seven such workshops registered under the Facories Act in 
1953-54. The increase in use of oil engines, power-pumps and 
power-crushers in sugar and gul industry helped to start many 
engineering workshops in which oil engines, gas plants, 
centrifugal pumps, storage batteries, hullers, pulleys and crushers 
were manufactured. There were 12 machines and tools 
manufacturing units in 1953-54. 

The aggregate capital invested in these factories and 
electrical engineering factories during 1948-52 was as 
follows. [Separate figures for general engineering factories are 
not available]: — 


TABLE Jio. 6. 

Table showing capital investment in Engineering Factories 

DURING 1948-52. 

[FignroB of capital in rupees). 


Particulars. 

1948 

! 1949 

i •. 

1950 

1951 

1 1952 

No. of Factories .. | 

1 

7 

! 8 

10 I 

10 

11 

Fixed Capita] 

4,78,456 

5,95,456 

7,22,683 

7,43,885 

8,55.692 

Working Capital 

2,11,376 

1 

3,66,717 

1 7,44,028 

0,55,091 

10,01,124 

Total productive 

6,89,882 

9,62,173 

14,66,711 

16,98,976 

18,56,816 

. 
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The total aggregate capital invested in all the seven 
automobile repairing workshops excluding two State Transport 
workshops and in 12 machines and tools manufacturing 
factories was Rs. 4,23,800 including Rs. 2,76,800 as working 
capital. The total capital invested in automobile repairing 
workshops, excluding two State Transport workshops was 
Rs. 4,24,500 including Rs. 2,76,800 as working capital. 

The total number of persons employed in all the 
nineteen factories was 650 in 1953-54, out of whom 280 persons 
were employed in automobile repairing workshops. The total 
wage bill of 050 persons employed was Rs. 5,48,000. Besides 
these workers, 83 persons were employed as supervisors, 
technicians and clerks in them. They were paid Rs. 1,13,000 
as salaries. 

Principal raw materials consumed by these factories were pig 
iron, coke, non-ferrous alloys and steel of all categories like 
forgings, plates and rods etc. The quantity and value of raw 
materials consumed by general engineering and electrical 
engineering industries as no separate figures are available for 
general engineering factories, during 1948-52 were as follows:-- 

TABLE No. 7. 

Table showing quantity and value of raw materials consumed 
BY General Engineering and Electrical Engineering 
Factories, during 1948-52. 


(Figures of value in rupees and of quantity in tons). 


Partioolara. 

1948 

1049 

1950 

1951 

1052 

No. of factories 

7 

8 

10 

10 

11 

Quantity of Iron A Steel.. 

303 

501 

677 

849 

616 

Value of Iron A Steel 

69,831 

2,06,667 

2.53,649 

2,99,144 

2,02,485 

Quantity of Brass 

18 

27 

4 

8 

27 

Value of Brass 

3,611 

4,947 

841 

2,077 

6,692 

Quantity of Copper ..! 

6 

5 

23 

G 

9 

Value of Copper 

1 

859 

1 

1.714 1 

1 

2,958 

3,491 

3,784 


Oil engines, fire-fighting equipment, parts of agricultural 
implements, flour-mills, hullers, batteries, etc., were mainly 
produced in tool-manufacturing factories. In addition engine 
repairing etc., was also carried out in workshops. Oil-engines, 
cane-crushers, centrifugal pumps and automobiles were repaired 
in them. The manufacturing units produced engines, implements 
etc. worth Rs. 11,45,000 in 1953-54. 

Machinery and tools used by these workshops were air- 
compressors, hydraulic jacks and presses, boring and drilling 
machines. They also used electric motors, casting machines, 
electric grinders and blowers, shaping, plaining and milling 
niachines. 
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CHAPTER 6 . Vegetable Kolhapur district has a good position as regards 
Ind^M seeds, which occupy about 13*5 per cent, of the gross cropped 
srea. Of all the oil seeds produced in the district groundnut 
Ikdustms. claims the first place. Groundnut oil and cakes form the chief 
Vegetable Oils, product of oil industry. The area under groundnut in 1951-52 
was about 1,16,700 acres and groundnut production was 
36,000 tons. Large cultivation of sugarcane and extensive use 
of oil cakes for its growth are the main factors responsible 
for its expansion. In 1953-54, there were ten oil mills 
registered under the Factories Act, out of which four were 
located at Kolhapur, three at Ichalkaranji and one each at 
Jaisingpur, Vadgaon and Gadhinglaj. The first oil mill in the 
district was started in 1912; three between 1930 and 1939 and 
the remaining six between 1940 and 1949. 

Capital The aggregate capital invested in these factories during 1948 
and 1952 was as follows: — 

TABLE No. 8 . 

Table showing capital investment during 1948-52. 


(Figures of capital in rupees). 


Particulars. 

1948 

i 

1949 

1950 

1961 

1952 

No. of factories 

1 

1 

6 

7 

7 

7 

6 

Fixed Capital 

16,11,638 

23,76,841 

26,11,352 

26,62,100 

14,33,094 

Working Capital 

2,91,604 

4,63,893 

4,67,496 

5,63,891 

*6,47,627 

Total productive Capital 
employed. 

19,03,142 

28,30,784 

30,78,848 

1 32,25,491 

10,80,621 


In 1948 there were five oil iqills which had an aggregate 
capital of Rs. 19,03,142. In 1951 seven mills had an aggregate 
capital of Rs. 32,25,491. There were ten mills with the capital 
investment of Rs. 32,81,800 including fixed capital of Rs. 20,46,800 
in 1953-54. 

Em^ymtni. In 1943 ^ 3 I 5 persons including 164 males, 94 females, 
two children and 55 i^rsons other than workers were 
employed in five factories. They were paid Rs. 1,35,084 
as wages and salaries. In 1951, the number of persons employed 
in seven factories registered under the Factories Act was 
344 including 187 males and 95 females, one child and 61 persons 
other than workers. They were paid Rs. 1,67,749. In 1953-54, 
the total employment in the ten oil mills was 240 persons 
who were paid Rs. 1,01,800 as wages. Besides these workeYs, 
there were 60 persons employed in them. They were paid 
Rs. 67,600 as salaries. 
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Groundnut seeds were mainly crushed in these factories. 
Besides groundnut, safflower and niger were also crushed. In 
1948, 4,580 tons of groundnut valued at Rs. 24,14,190 and 
19 tons of other basic materials valued at Rs. 3,770 were 
crushed by five factories registered under the Factories Act. 
In 1951, 5,392 tons of groundnut valued at Rs. 42,64,446 were 
crushed in ^even factories. 

The following table shows the consumption of raw materials 
and other basic materials during 1948 and 1952: — 

TABLE No. 9. 

Table showing consumption of raw materials 
DURING 1948-52. 


(Figures of quantity in tons, and of value in rupees). 


Particulars. 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

19S2 

No. of factories 

! 5 

7 

i 

i 7 

7 

1 

5 

(^antity of groundnut 
Value of groundnut 

4,580 

9,119 

6,327 

5,392 

5,700 

24,14,190 

51,05,254 

39,14,708 

42,64,446 

35,13,032 

(Quantity of other basic 
materials. 

19 

11 

117 

98 

1 

Value of other basic mate* 
rials 

3,770 

6,793 

64,068 

59,300 

1,279 


Ten factories consumed groundnut and other seeds worth 
Rs. 21,51,570 in 1953-54. The value of fuel consumed by the 
five factories in 1948 was Rs. 41,845. Fuel worth Rs. 37,191 
and Rs. 25,407 was consumed by seven factories in 1949 and 
1951 respectively. 

These factories produced groimdnut oil and oil cakes and 
other oils and oil cakes. The following table indicates 
quantity and value of products and by-products of these 
factories during 1948-52: — 

TABLE No. 10. 

Table showing quantity and value of products 
DURING 1948-52. 


(Figures of quantity in tons and of value in rupees). 


Partioulars. 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

No. of factories 

5 

7 

7 

1 ■ 

7 

5 

Quantity of groundnut oil.. 
Value of groundnut oil 

1,671 

3,201 

2,062 

1 2,032 

2,360 

22,83,614 

48,31,264 

35,99,051 

38^52,847 

31,48,033 

Quantity of groundnut cakes 
Value of groundnut cakes .. 

2,288 

4,908 

3,062 

2,987 

3,410 

5,38,980 

10,46,846 

5,41,160 

8,08,309 

8,34,64S 

Quantity of other oils 

Value of other oils 

5 

4 

26 

24 

• • f • 

6,875 

6,000 

47,462 

54,000 

• • • • 

Quantity of other cakes .. 

14 

7 

89 

67 

• 

Value of other cakes 

2,040 

1,014 

10,609 

0,750 

• • * ♦ * 

Total value of finished 

28,82,15’^ 

58,93,091 

43,26,478 

48,34,094 

40,51,660 

poduots and urork done 
lorothers. 

• ' * 

i 


i 

1 
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The value of oil and oil cakes produced in ten factories was 
Rs. 27,93,370 (1953-54). 

Kolhapur and Poona districts provided markets for these 
products. Al^ut thirty to forty per cent, of the products were 
sold locally. 


silver Ornaments. Silver Ornaments Manufacturing ,—^The silver ornament 
'industry in the district particularly at Hupari is well- 
known in India. To most of the people at Hupari it is 
the main source of livelihood. The first silver ornaments 
workshop was started at Hupari in 1904. In the beginning, 
the industry was organised on cottage-basis and carried on 
entirely at the residence of the artisans. In course of time, 
machines were introduced in the process of beating and moulding 
ornaments. The industry largely expanded during 1940 and 1945, 
after the introduction of the rolling machine (Pasta) for the use 
of drawing wires and sheets of silver rods. It was during this 
period that the industry propered. About 1,200 workers were 
then engaged n it. The industry received a set-back after the 
World War II. Application of the Factories Act also contributed 
to produce that result. The number of workers employed !n 
the industry was about 600 in 1953-54. Most of the silver 
ornament workshops worked on wage-cum-profit basis. Shroffs 
of Kolhapur usually give orders to the artisans for making 
ornaments alongwith the required quantity of silver and pay 
necessary wages for making ornaments and a share in the 
profits. There were ten such workshops registered under the 
Factories Act. Nine of them were situated at Hupari and one 
at Hatkanangale. Four out of ten factories used electrical and 
mechanical power while the others adopted hand processes. 


Capital, The aggregate capital invested in the ten workshops was 
Rs. 3,67,200 including working capital of Rs. 3,14,000. The 
number of persons employed in them was 128, of whom three 
persons were other than workers. The workers received 
Rs. 66,740 as wages. They got w^iges as per work done. 

Ratv mauriai. The basic raw material required was silver which was obtained 
from shroffs of Kolhapur. Pure silver was obtained in weight 
and ornaments were delivered to shroffs equal in weight of the 
silver obtained. The value of raw materials used was 
Rs. 3,96,000 in 1953-54. They used rolling machines, die punches, 
hand presses and wire drawing machines. Rolling machines used 
mechanical power generated by oil engines. 


Prodmtion, Only silver articles were manufactured. The basic product 
was a chain made of thin wires of silver. Other articles were 
made after attaching pieces and trinkets to the main chain of 
silver. The value of ornaments and silver-were produced was 
Rs. 4,87,500 and the value of work done on materials supplied 
by others was Rs. 36,750 in 1953-54. 
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Wires were first drawn on the rolling machines from silver in 
ingots. They were then cut into small pieces to form rings 
which were linked together with each other and soldered by an 
inferior type of alloy. This was the process adopted for the 
manufacture of silver chains. 

Electricity Generation ,—^The first power house at Kolhapur was 
started in 1921 with gas plants and two sets of 120 K. W. 
In 1928, diesel engine was installed in it, another 

two sets of 200 K. W. and 300 K. W. were installed in 
1933 and 1939 respectively and a set of 260 K. W. was 

added in 1949. It was a generating station till 1953, but was 
transformed into a receiving station afterwards. It received bulk 
of its electric supply from Radhanagari Hydro-Electric Works. 
The work of conversion of current from D. C. to A. C. between 
Kolhapur and Radhanagari was completed by June 1947. The 
maximum load of the Radhanagari Hydro-Electric Works was 
30,000 K. V. A. and the biggest consumer of it was the Kolhapur 
Electric Supply Co., which consumed about 700 K. W. A. load. 
This concern supplied half of the electricity consumed by the 
city and had about 4,600 consufhers per month. The total con¬ 
sumption of electricity was 1,70,000 units per month. The rate 
for domestic consumption per unit was six annas up to the 
consumption of first 25 units and five and a half anna from 
25 units to 34 units. 

The second power house was opened at Ichalkaranji in 1935. 
Two more stations were subsequently opened, one at Kolhapur 
and the other at Jaisingpur. The one at Kolhapur was later on 
amalgamated with the old. The Radhanagari Hydro-Electric 
Works started functioning in 1953. Since then, no other power 
house was opened in the district till 1956. The Radhanagari 
Project supplied electricity to Ichalkaranji, Jaisingpur and 
Kolhapur for domestic consumption as well as for industrial 
purposes and to small irrigation works like electric pumps 
planted on the Panchaganga river bank from Kolhapur to Shirol 
under the Emergency Lift Irrigation Scheme. 

The rate for consumption for industrial purposes was 
as follows: — 

(1) 3 annas per unit of electricity consumed by saw mills 
and water pumps for domestic use. 

(2) 2 annas per unit of electricity consumed by fiour mills 
and water pumps used for irrigation. 

(3) 4 annas per unit of electricity consumed by cinema houses 
and street lights of municipality. 

The power houses at Ichalkaranji and Jaisingpur also received 
electric supply from Radhanagari Hydro-Electric Works. They 
supplied electricity to the respective towns. The power house at 
Ichalkaranji charged following rates for general lighting : — 

5J annas per unit for the consumption of first 12 imits. 

5| annas per unit for the consumption from 13 to 24 units, 
and 5 annas per unit after the consumption of 24 units. 
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CHAPTER 6. The aggregate capital invested in the four factories, was 
indotMttB. including Rs. 48,03,000 as fixed capital in 1953-54. 

Laegb-scale They employed about 129 workers who were paid Rs, 1,30,000 as 
iNDusTBiEs. wages. Besides these workers, 48 clerks, supervisors and techni- 
Bidi-making and cians were employed who were paid Rs. 79,300 as salaries in 
Tobacco.curmg. 1953 . 54 ^ power house at Kolhapur employed about 

100 workers in 1957. The wages paid to a skilled worker were 
Rs. 100 including D. A. and to a unskilled Rs. 60 including D. A. 
Overtime was also paid. The power house at Ichalkaranji 
employed about 20 workers, out of whom six were skilled 
workers, six unskilled and the remaining supervisors and clerks, 
in 1957. 

Bidi.juaking and Bidi’^making and Tohacco-curing .—As the land and climate 
Tobacco-curing. Hatkanangale, Gadhinglaj and Karvir talukas 

are most suitable to growing tobacco, tabacco has been 
one of the most important cash crops in these parts of 
Kolhapur district. In 1881-82, the area under tobacco was 
of Kolhapur district. In 1881-^2, the area under tobacco was 
36,100 acres, the same increased to 47,628 acres in 1955-56. 
Till 1916, bidi making was carried on, on cottage basis. There 
was no local tobacco market and all the raw tobacco produced 
was sent out to Sangli. A tobacco market was organised at 
Jaisingpur in 1916. The establishment of this market, the 
assistance by way of tax concessions granted by the former 
Kolhapur State authorities to these artisans and the availability 
of rail road facilities, helped to stimulate the growth of 
organised tobacco-curing and bidi-making industries in the 
district. There were 10 such factories registered imder the 
Factories Act in 1953-54. In Kolhapur city there were 40 bidi- 
making concerns in 1947 ; but in a majority of them, bidi- 
making was a side business. There were only seven establish¬ 
ments exclusively engaged in bidi-making and 253 persons were 
engaged in them. 

The aggregate capital invested in nine [for which information 
was available] out of the ten factories registered under the 
Factories Act was Rs. 2,18,500 out of which Rs. 30,000 was in 
the form of fixed capital, in 1953^54. Both male and female 
labour was employed in these factories. About 290 workers 
including women were employed in the nine factories. They 
were paid Rs. 2,30,000 as wages. Besides these workers there 
were 12 persons who were employed in clerical capacity. 
They were paid Rs. 8,200 as salaries. The wages of a worker 
varied from Rs. 1-2-0 to Rs. 1-8-0 per 1,000 bidis. 

Tobacco-curing process consisted of dr 3 rihg the tobacco 
leaves, crushing them and grading them according to sizes. 
No machinery was required in this process. Bidis were 
manufactured by hands only. Leaves were cut with the help 
of scissors. One pair of scissors and a small knife worth Rs. 3 
were the only implements used in bidi-making. 

Tobacco and tumari leaves were the main raw-materials 
required in bidi-making. Local tobacco was mostly consumed 
in both the processes. Tumari leaves were brought from 
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Madhya Pradesh. Tobacco and twmari leaves worth Rs 4,39,000 CHAPTER 6. 
were consumed by the nine bidi factories and 11,678 maunds . — 
of tobacco valued at Rs. 6,43,000 were cured in them in 1953-54. 

IirX>t 78 TSIK 8 . 

They manufacti^ed 1,13,700 bundles, each of 1,000 bidis. Printing Piw»eB. 
A bundle of 50 bidis was sold at annas five or six according 
to the quantity of tobacco and while cured tobacco at 
Rs. 1-12-0 per lb. in 1955. 

Bidis were sold in the local market and were also sent to 
other parts of the State. They were sold by the manufac¬ 
turers through their commission agents. 

Printing Presses.—‘The printing industry in Kolhapur is at least Printing Prewes. 
as old as 1870, when ‘ Dnyana Sagar * a marathi weekly was started. 

Some small presses were started during 1900-1939. Dr. Balkrishna 
in his survey in 1926 says that there were 14 printing presses 
in Kolhapur town which employed 108 persons. Of these 
14 concerns, two were started during 1886-1900, two during 1901-10, 
five during 1910-20 and four in 1921-26. One was described as 
* hereditary *. The development of this industry was largely 
assisted by the demand of printed materials, by educational 
institutions, co-operative societies, banks, and cinemas. In 1947, 
there were 27 printing presses in Kolhapur city which engaged 
202 persons. In the district as a whole, there were nine presses 
registered under the Factories Act including one Government 
printing press. All the presses printed books, booklets, hand-bills, 
menio-forms and invitation cards. Of the nine presses registered 
under the Factories Act, three presses published daily news¬ 
papers. 

The aggregate capital investment in all the nine factories 
registered under the Factories Act was Rs. 9,06,000 including 
Rs. 3,50 000 as fixed capital in 1953-54. The mechanical equip¬ 
ment in all these concerns consisted of printing machine, 
cutting and stitching machines, treadles, perforating and binding 
machines. 

Raw materials used by the presses were different types, ink, 
kerosene and stationery. These nine factories consumed raw 
materials worth Rs. 1,90,670 in 1953-54. 

The number of persons employed in these nine factories was 
210 including 60 persons who were employed as technicians, 
supervisors and clerks. These workers were paid Rs. 1,29,000 
as wages while supervisory staff was paid Rs. 73,000. 

Match Industry ,— ^A match factory was started in Kolhapur Match industry, 
city in 1945. In its initial stages it was helped by the old 
Kolhapur State in securing suitable wood from local forests. 

The aggregate capital invested in the factory was Rs. 1,54,050 investmn 
including Rs. 28,977 as working capital in 1949, Rs. 1,09 375 
including Rs. 7,780 as working capital in 1952 and Rs. 1,26,000 
including Rs. 8,000 as working capital in 1953*54. 
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The number of persons employed in the factory in 1952 was 
86 including 17 persons who were employed as clerte, supervisors 
and technicians. They were paid Rs. 34,043 as wages and 
salaries. Both male and female workers were generally paid 
on a contract basis for hand-rolling labels, filling boxes and 
labelling them at the rate of annas six per gross of match boxes. 
Wages of skilled employees varied from Rs. 25 to Rs. 150 each per 
month. The factory employed 35 workers who were paid about 
Rs. 20,000 as wages during 1953-54. In addition, 17 persons were 
employed as clerks and supervisors. They were paid Rs. 25,500 
as salaries in 1953-54. 

Implements and The implements and machinery consisted of a set of two 
fue eonsump urn. machines and a splinter chaffing machine. The factory 

consumed fuel and electricity worth Rs. 527 in 1949 and 
Rs. 2,222 in 1952. 

jiaw materials. Savar wood (Bombax malabaricum) is the main raw material 
required for the manufacture of splinters and match boxes. 
This particular quality of wood is available in abundance 
in Radhanagari taluka and Panhala peta. About 210 tons or 
10,500 cubic feet of savar wood worth Rs. 10,500 was consumed 
by the factory in 1947-48, 1,500 cubic ft. worth Rs. 2,400 in 1949 
and 7,300 cubic ft. worth Rs. 16,881 in 1952. Besides savar 
wood, match paper and chemicals are also used in the manufac¬ 
ture of match boxes. The factory consumed about one ton of 
match paper valued at Rs. 600 and 24 cwt. of chemicals valued 
at Rs. 2,294 in 1949, three tons of 'match paper worth Rs. 7,922 
and 84 cwt. of chemicals worth Rs. 88,954 in 1952. 
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Production. The Actory produced 6,000 gross of match boxes valued at 
Rs. 19,440 in 1949, 27,645 gross valued at Rs. 1,04,921 in 1952, 
and 27,600 gross valued at Rs. 10,500 in 1953-54. 

Cement Processing. Cement Processingr^Theve were two factories in the 
district engaged in cement processing, one manufacturing 
hume pipes and R. C. C. poles and the other cement 
tiles, in 1953-54 Both were iStarted in 1945. During 
World War II there was a great demand for hume pipes, 
R. C. C. oples, and cement tiles, the supply of which was 
not readily available. These two factories were, therefore, 
organised to supply cement materials. There was great scope 
for expansion of these factories in view of irrigation and other 
construction schemes undertaken by Government. Short and 
irregular supply of cement was one of the greatest handicaps 
from which these processing factories suffered. 

Capital. In 1953-54 aggregate capital invested in these factories was 
Rs. 5 lakhs including Rs. 3 lakhs as working capital. 

Employment. About 70 Workers—65 males and 5 females—were employed 
in them and they were paid Rs. 33,000 as wages. Eight persons 
were employed as clerks and supervisors who received Rs. 77,000 
as salaries. 
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Cement, steel and sand were the main raw materials chapter 6. 
required in the industry and both the factories consumed raw — 
materials valued at Rs. 1,40,000 in 1953-54. Machinery and 
equipment used by the factories were moulding and reinforcing Industbies. 
machines, mixers, testing machines, sand washing and jaw 
crushing machines. They consumed 900 k.w.h. power annually, and 

power. 

They produced hume pipes, R. C. C. poles and cement flouring 
tiles worth Rs. 3,11,700 in 1953-54. The products were sold 
in the local market and in surrounding areas. Usually they got 
orders from Public Works Department, District Local Boards, 

Municipalities and individual customers. 

The preparation of Ayurvedic medicines was carried on by Chemicals and 
Dr. Babasaheb Gune, Raj-Vaidya of the former Kolhapur State, Piiamaceuticais. 
long before the enforcement of the Factories Act in the State. 

He started a factory for the manufacture of patent Ayurvedic 
medicines on a commercial scale in 1944. 

The aggregate capital invested in the factory was about 
Rs. 5 lakhs out of which Rs. 2,50,000 was the fixed capital in 
1953-54. In the same year the factory employed 17 workers 
who received about Rs. 14,400 as wages; besides these workers, 
five persons were employed as supervisors who received 
Rs. 5,000 as salaries. 

No power was used in the process of manufacture of medicines. 

Ayurvedic medicinal herbs which were used for the manufacture 
of medicines were brought from Konkan, the Punjab 
and the Himalayan region. Medicinal herbs valued at Rs. 40,000 
were brought from these regions in 1953-54. Important 
medicines produced were syrups for cough and fevers and 
Asawas. Nearly 300 varieties of Ayurvedic medicines valued 
at Rs. 72,000 were produced in the factory in 1953-54. 

India is the only country where hirda or myrabolan, which 
is important for tanin contents, is produced on a large scale. 

Kolhapur forests are very rich in myrabolan nuts. Total 
annual collection of hitda varied from 4 to 6 thousand tons in 
1942-43. With abundant supply of hirda and encouragement 
given by the former local Jahagirdars a factory for extracting 
tanin from hirda was started at Amba in 1944. 

The aggregate capital invested in the factory was Rs. 10,52,000. 

Out of this capital Rs. 8,72,000 were invested in land, buildings, 
and machinery and Rs. 1,80,000 were used as working capital 
in 1953-54; it employed 90 workers whose annual wage bill was 
Rs. 29,000. In addition, 16 workers were employed as supervisors, 
clerks and technicians who received Rs. 12,000 as sidaries in 
1953-54. The factory manufactured solid extract of hirda 
One ton of solid extract required about 2*5 to 3 tons of hirda 
depending on its tanin content. About 2,100 tons of hirda 
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nuts valued at Rs. 2,20,600 were consumed by the factory and 
about 680 tons of tanin extract valued at Rs. 3,34,300 were 
produced in 1953-54. The product was mostly exported to 
U. S. A. and U. K. 


In 1954, there were nine units manufacturing soap in the 
district. All of them were started during the thirties and 
forties of the present century. Availability of groundnut oil 
and assistance given by the former State authorities in 
procuring caustic soda helped in the development of the 
industry. All these units were engaged in the manufacture of 
laundry soap. Out of the nine units, only one was registered 
under the Factories Act, 1948 and was using power in the 
manufacturing process. All others were small units in which 
manufacturong was done by hand. The fixed and working 
capital employed in the factory registered under the Factories 
Act, 1948, was Rs. 1 lakh and Rs. 14,000 respectively. Fourteen 
workers and four persons other than workers were employed in 
the factory and they were paid Rs. 5,300 and Rs. 7,300 respec¬ 
tively, as wages and salaries. Oils and chemicals valued at 
Rs. 46,000 were consumed and soap valued at Rs. 59,000 was 
produced in 1954. 

Kolhapur can be regarded as one of the main centres of the 
film industry in Maharashtra State. 

In Kolhapur district there are two studios situated in the 
city itself giving employment to about 130 persons on 
a permanent basis. Both the studios are well equipped with 
the latest cine equipments available in India. Movie cameras, 
trollies, are some of the items of studio machinery. Other 
permanent structures are the georgous plain sets, huge fort 
walls, wide cloth screens depicting scenes from epics and 
history, beautiful gardens etc. The mechanical equipment is 
mostly imported either from U. S. A. or U. K. and it costs 
a producer an investment worth a couple of lakhs of rupees 
to start upon picture production. The raw film also is one of 
the items of import. Both the studios have their own 
laboratories where the film is processed after the shooting is 
completed. The producers do not take the responsibility of 
exhibiting the films produced by them but they sell the rights 
for the State, for the region or for the World to the distribu¬ 
tors who take it upon themselves to publicise the film and 
attract to it a wider market. One of the studios has a publicity 
department of its own and the expenditure on publicising is 
an important item of the total costs. The emplojroent inflates 
when actual shooting takes place. Unlike other industries the 
studios do not work round the clock but are busy when the 
production work is in full swing. It is not that the studio 
owners, always produce their own pictures but often they 
give the studio on hire to other picture-producing concerns 
when a rental of about Rs. 350 to Rs. 500 per day is charged. 
The salaries paid to the staff, differ according to the skill that 
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is required on the part of the employee towards the finishing 
of the picture under production. A manual worker gets about 
Rs. 2-3-0 a day, the camera by about Rs. 1-8-0 a day, the 
decorator about Rs. 250 to Rs. 350 per month. Most of the 
higher staff such as directors, cameramen, actors and actresses 
are on a contractual assignment and their pa 3 rment depends 
upon their market value or popularity. Leaving aside the 
case of cine workers in this category so far as the rank and 
file are concerned, their lot cannot be regarded as satisfactory 
from the point of view of employment and remuneration. 

Most of the pictures produced by the studio-owners are 
Marathi which makes the market for the production limited. 

The non-availability of Hindi actors and actresses due to the 
incapacity of the home producers to pay their handsome 
salaries is one of the main causes for a very few Hindi 
pictures being produced by the Kolhapur studios. The 
pictures produced are social, historical and mythological 
as well. The cost of producing a picture ranges between 
Rs. 80,000 to Rs. 1,50,000. Most of the shooting is indoor for 
which sets are constructed in the studio itself. In historical 
and mythological pictures shooting is done on location. 

Generally speaking the cine industry in the district cannot 
be regarded as being in a state of prosperity. The equipment 
requires to be modernised and replaced, finance is not easy to 
obtain, taxation is heavy, market is limited, raw material is not 
easily available, new blood in the form of actors and actresses, 
storv writers and music directors is not forthcoming. Under 
such circumstances the very continuance of the industry from 
its inauguration in 1930*s till today could be regarded as 
a phenomenal achievement. 

The former Kolhapur State Government had set aside industrial Estate, 
some area on the eastern outskirts of Kolhapur city for 
constructing sheds for industrial purposes. The area was 
known as ‘‘Shivaji Udyam Nagar” or “Small Scale Industrial 
Zone”. This area measuring about 42 acres has been divided 
into 207 plots, of which, 192 plots have already been sold. 

Industrial sheds have ^en erected on 108 plots and about 
80 plots are still vacant. 

This industrial estate falls \within the Pilot Community 
Project area, and the State Government has decided to convert 
the industrial zone into a full-fledged industrial estate by 
assisting the plot holders in constructing factory buildings 
and by starting some production-cum-training centres in the 
estate. The Central Ministry of Commerce and Industry has 
also started a common facility centres for the use of Small 
Scale units in the premises of the estate. 

Government of India approved the scheme in 1957 and 
sanctioned a loan for it. A good deal of development, including 
roads, drainage and water pipe line has already been 
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completed. The plot-holders in the estate have formed 
a co-operative society known as “ Kolhapur Udyam Co-operative 
Society Ltd.” for the organisation and management of the 
estate. 

About 207 factories are to be located in the estate. About 
50 industrial establishments engaged mostly in engineering 
industry i.e., foundries, workshops, automobile repair shops, 
smithy, etc., exist in the industrial zone. 

The industrial estate provides a factory space of different 
sizes and common facilities like supply of electricity for 
lighting and power, water, drainage and easy access to road 
or rail. The small entrepreneurs can thus utilize their limited 
financial resources for the purchase of machinery and for 
expanding their production. Factories located at the Estate are 
calculated to get the advantages of the common facility centre 
organised by the Small Industries Service Institute, Ministry of 
Commerce and Industry, Government of India which is equipped 
with modern machinery and allowed to be used on pa 5 rment of 
nominal charges. 

II—SMALL-SCALE INDUSTRIES. 

There are many small scale and cottage industries, like 
hand-loom^-weaving, silver and gold smithy, oil crushing 
brick and tile making, carpentry, leather working and tanning, 
fibre working and blacksmithy etc., in the district. They 
engaged in 1956 nearly 39,000 artisans. The table given below 
shows various small scale industries and the approximate 
number of persons engaged in them: — 

TABLE No. 11. 


Table showing various small-scale industries and 

NUMBER OF PERSONS ENGAGED IN THEM. 


Serial 

No. 

Industry. 

Number of 
persons 
engaged. 

Important Centres. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

1 

Handlooui Weaving 

Bs. 

3,000 

Ichalkaranji, Kolhapur, Vadgaon, 
Kagal, Kodoli, Halkarni, Bhire- 
wadi, Bendal, Nandani and Sarud. 

2 

Brick, Tile and Pottery .. 

0,140 

JEColhapur, Bashiwade, Rupari, 
Sarud, Halkarni, Badhanagari and 
Kagal. 

3 

Carpentry 

4,S10 

Kolhapur, lohalkiuranji, Ajra and 
Rashivade. 

4 

Leather Working 

3,508 

Kolhapur, lohalkaraidi, Vadgaon, 
Oargoti, Nandaigr, Mm, Mndahingi. 
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Serial 

No. 

1 

Industry. 

O 

Number of 
persons 
engaged. 

3 

Important Centres. 

4 

5 

Fibre Working 

3,661 

Alatc, Kabnur, Vadgaon, Hupari 
and Kodoli. 

6 

Blacksmith y 

2,663 

Kolhapur, Rashivade and Badha- 
nagari. 

7 

Silver and Goldsmithy .. 

1 2,600 

Hupari, Kolhapur, Kagal, Madilgo 
and Gargoti. 

s 

Oil Crushing 

1,1.50 

Vadgaon, Halkarni and Kodoli. 

9 

Tanning 

609 

Kolhapur, Vadgaon, Gargoti, Ichal¬ 
karanji and Male. 

10 

Bamboo Working 

1,090 

Kolhapur, Kagal and Ichalkaranji. 

11 

Bidi Making 

150 

Kolhapur, Jayasingpur and Ichal¬ 
karanji. 

12 

Pohe and Chunnure 

Making. . 

1 

189 

1 

Kolhapur, Rashivade, Waive, 

Nigwe, Nasari, Murgund and 
Ajra. 

13 

Agriculture 

150 

Kolhapur, Badhanagari and Shelap. 

14 

1 Snuff Manufacturing 

50 

i Halkarni and Nandani. 

15 

Lacquer work industry.. 

32 

Patgaon, Kale and Ajra. 

10 

Miscellaneous 

7,360 

Do. do. 


Among the existing cottage industries, hand-loom weaving 
is the most important industry engaging nearly 3,900 artisans 
in 1956. A majority of the artisans engaged in it does the 
work of weaving and the remaining persons do subsidiary 
processes like winding, sizing, dyeing etc. 

There are about 1905 hand-loom and 75 power-loom 
establishments in the whole of Kolhapur district with 
Ichalkar^ji, Kolhapur, Rendal, Vadgaon, Kagal, Kodoli, 
Halkarni, Nandani, Bhirewadi and Sarud as important centres. 
Out of the 5,921 existing looms 5,248 are automatic 
and 673 are throw shuttle-looms. Ichalkaranji is the biggest 
centre which possesses the largest number of looms. Of the 
total number of persons engaged in hand-loom weaving in 1957 
889 are independent workers and 3,000 are engaged on daily 
wages. There are 1,196 master weavers* in the district. 
Of the total number of looms, 889 artisans possessed one loom 
each, 518 possessed two looms each; 175, three looms each; 

""Matter-weaTers gi76 yarn and other raw materials to be worked up in the homes 
of the workers and take back cloth after paying wages. 

(q.o.p,) L-o Vf 768—24 
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CHAPTER 6 . 146, four looms each; 110, five looms each; 03, six looms each ; 

I 50, seven looms each; 30, eight looms each; 20, nine looms 

each ; 14, ten looms each ; 6 , eleven looms each; 8 , twelve looms 
iNDusTBiBs. each; 4, thirteen looms each; 4, fourteen looms each; 
ttandioom Weaving. 0 ^ fifteen looms each and 3, nineteen looms each. One had 
sixteen looms and the other had eighteen looms. There were 
three weavers who possessed twenty-four, forty and forty-two 
looms each. 

liawmauriah. Yarn of different counts, dyeing and sizing materials are 
the main raw materials required in the industry. Yam of 
different counts is being used in the production of hand-loom 
cloth. Approximate consumption of yarn per loom per month 


is as follows: — 

Count of 

Yarn. 

10 ’« 


Weight of Yarn 
in IbB. 

100 

Average Yardage 
per lb. 

2 



80 


30’« 

.. 

80 

3 

40’» 


60 

3^ 

60’» 


40 

4 


Artificial silk is also used in the lining of a saree. Many of 
these weavers use paste made from jowar flour for sizing. 
Some of them use paste made of dried tamarind seeds for this 
purpose. These raw materials are obtained from Bombay by 
local merchants. 

Tools and, Equip- Almost all looms are automatic. There are only about 
ment. 673 fly-shuttle-looms. The main equipment of a weaver consists 
of a loom and its accessories. The other requirements are 
shuttles, creel, bobbins, healds, dobbies, pirns, etc. The cost of 
a whole set excluding creel is about Rs. 100. The cost of a creel 
is about Rs. 150. The total cost of equipment and tools varies 
with the number of looms the artisan possesses. 

Production. Thick khoddav coating, shirting, saris of different varieties 
and patki or cloth for mattresses are the main products of 
hand-loom weaving. Of the total hand-loom production about 
ninety per cent, consists of saris, six per cent, dhotis and 
four per cent, other cloth. Weavers from the western parts of 
the district weave mostly thick khad4q,r and from other parts 
weave saris of different qualities and patkis, A weaver is able 
to weave a nine yards cotton sari in a day. 

The automatic and pit-looms together produce about 6*9 million 
yards of cloth in the form of saris, dhoties and khans. Most 
of the looms are used for manufacturing dhotis, shirting, coating, 
khans, etc. 
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The cost of production of 40 pieces of saris of nine yards 
each using 60* v 80* which are mostly manufactured at 
Ichalkaranji (1956) is as follows: — 

Bate per 10 Ibe. 



Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Warp 60’, 20 lbs. ... 

63 

0 

0 

126 

0 

0 

Weft 80’, 15 lbs. ... 

68 

0 

0 

102 

0 

0 

Border 60/2, 2 lbs. 

57 

0 

0 

11 

7 

0 

Art Silk 120/2, 8 lbs., 

44 

7 

0 

38 

2 

6 

23 Tolas 




A 



Art Silk 200, 2i lbs. 

35 

8 

0 

w 

8 

14 

3 



286 

7 

9 

Dying charges at Rs. 13-8-0 per 10 lbs. ... 

76 

8 

0 

Wages of processing and Weaving at Rs. 4 

160 

0 

0 

per piece. 





522 

15 

9 


Cost price of each sari is about Rs. 13-1-0. It is sold at 
Rs. 14-0-0. 

Weavers usually sell their products in villages. Saris of 
finer counts are sent to Bombay, Poona, Nasik, Sholapur, 
Belgaum, Dharwar and Ahmednagar. Generally they sell their 
goods in open markets. But those who take yam from 
co-operative societies for production sell their finished products 
through them. 

Hand-loom weaving provides full-time employment and it is 
carried throughout the year. Males generally weave and 
females and children do subsidiary and preliminary processes 
in weaving. Weavers have less work in rainy-season, when 
their business is dull. They get Rs. 2-4-0 to Rs. 3-4-0 for weaving 
a piece of 8J yards according to the count of yam they use. 

A weaver usually requires Rs. 300 to 400 per hand-loom and 
Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,200 per power-loom for investment. They 
usually borrow this amount from local savkars or co-operative 
societies. 

The two Government peripatetic schools, one for cotton 
weaving and the other for dyeing and printing were stationed 
^t Ichalkaranji and Halkami in 1950 and 1953 respectively. 
Twenty-four students were trained in each one of these schools in 
the scientific methods (Of hand-loom weaving, dyeing and 
printing during the period. 

(O.C.P.) L-o Vf 768—24« 
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There were 36 weavers co-operative societies in the 
district at the end of June 1957. They had 3,466 members, 
Rs. 1,17,349 as share capital and Rs. 1,31,441 as reserve fund 
at the end of June 1955. Out of these 36 societies, the 
working of two societies was at a stand-still. About thirty 
societies were engaged in the work of distribution of 
yarn. Only four to five societies undertook activities relating 
to production. Due to slum in the yarn market, many 
societies incurred heavy losses, especially those which werte 
distributing yarn only. The working of many of these societies 
was at a stand-still. 

This industry is mostly in the hands of kumhhars. These 
artisans work independently in rural areas and make 
earthen-pots, toys, tiles and bricks. They do similar work in 
urban areas also. In a few cases they are employed by 
contractors on daily wages for manufacturing bricks and tiles. 
In 1956 there were about 6,000 artisans engaged in the industry. 
The main centres around which the industry is located are 
Kolhapur, Vasagade, Halkarni, Kodoli, Rashiwade, Sarud and 
Hupari. 

Suitable red-earth, half-burnt-charcoal, coal-dust, and other 
types of burning waste, horse-dung, etc., constitute the main 
raw-materials. Half-burnt-charcoal and other types of burning 
waste are obtained from millfe and railway! stations and 
horse-dung locally. 

The chief tools of a potter are wooden or earthen-wheels; 
three pieces of babul or khair wood, one being four inches long, 
other three inches, and the third two inches; a stone 
four inches long and four inches broad having a handle let in 
and a stick to turn the wheel, brick-kiln for baking earthen-pots, 
tiles and bricks and wooden-moulds of various shapes and sizes 
for making clay toys and bricks. The construction of the 
potter’s wheel could be described'Us under. A fiat piece of wood 
is first cut into a circular form of about eight inches in diameter 
and a small fiat circular stone having a hollow in the middle 
is fixed in the centre of the piece of wood. Six thin sticks are 
inserted as spokes in the piece of wood which serves as tiie 
nave. Three hoops are then tied to the ends of the spokes with 
a thin rope and the circumference of the wheel is loaded with 
a mixture of clay and goat hair to make it heavy. A stout 
wooden-peg about nine inches long is buried in the ground. 
A pit is filled with water, and the wheel is placed on the peg, 
which rests in the hollow of the stone fixed in the nave. 

These kumbhars, manufacture bricks and tiles only from 
November to May as open air operations are not possible during 
the rainy season. They manufacture bricks of two sizes 
namely, (1) 12'' x 6" and (2) 9" x 3i". They make earthen toys 
and pots during the rainy season. 
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Cost of production of 2,50,000 bricks in 1956 was as follows: — 



Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Cost of earth including cartage for 10 carts... 

10 

0 

0 

Watering charge 

2 

0 

0 

Coolie charges for shifting bricks and helping 

12 

0 

0 

the brick layer. 




Laying charges 

100 

0 

0 

Charcoal dust, coal dust—2i cart loads 

17 

0 

0 

Wastage 

5 

0 

0 
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Total ... 146 0 0 


Red earth is mixed with horse-dung and soaked for a given Process of making 
time with water for the preparation of earthen-pots. The mixture 
is then kneaded properly and trodden twice. It is then placed 
in the required quantities on the wooden nave of the potter’s 
wheel which is turned with a stick fixed in a hole made for 
the purpose in the rim to get sufficient motion. The operator 
then gives the clay the required form with the help of a piece 
of wet cloth in his fingers. The pot is both enlarged and 
strengthened by continual handling, turning and applying 
fresh mud and a requisite shape is given to it. The pots are 
then dried and a solution of red chalk and black earth is applied 
to them externally. They are then polished by rubbing 
with strings of smooth kanjka and sometimes with kate bhorra 
seeds, besmeared with oil. The pots are finally baked in 
a kiln in the following way. At the bottom of a kiln some 
rice husk and cow-dung are spread and the pots are buried in 
regular rows below the husk and cakes which are plentifully 
heaped over the pottery. The kiln is set on fire in the evening 
The pots are taken out after the whole husk and cow-dung 
cakes are burnt, by about next morning. The main earthen 
vessels made are pots to fill water, budukulis, deras, ghagars 
and moghas, round pots or kundaUs, saucers, parols, cups or 
jambs, covering of pots or jhakanis, chilam or smoking pipe 
and mandans. These pots are sold at prices varying from 
annas four to Rs. 5 in accordance with the size and quality. 

Two kinds of tiles are made in the district—one cylindrical 
and the other triangular. For the making of cylindrical tiles 
twelve bullock loads of clay, two head loads of horse-dung, 
and two head loads of kiln ashes are mixed in water and turned 
into thick mud. One worker prepares the mud, another gives 
the requisite quantity to be placed on the wheel and the 
third turns the wheel and makes the tiles in the shape of 
a hollow cylinder tapering towards one end. These cylinders 
are about seven to eight inches long and about three inches 
in diameter. While wet, two cuts are made with a piece of stone 
or wood on each side of the cylinder, leaving it joined 
together on the upper or lower end. They are then dried and 
baked in the kiln. These tiles were sold in 1956 at Rs. 18 to 
Rs- 20 per 100. Three workers make about 300 cylinders and 
600 tiles in a day. 
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0HAFTER6. For triangular tiles 16 bullot^ loads of clay, three head 
I loRds of horse-dung, and three ^ad loads kiln ashes are 

mixed in water and are kneaded. The mixture is then turned 
iffscsTBiKs. into flat triangular pieces of the required size and allowed 
»nd Pottwy ^ little. Each piece is placed over an oblong wooden 

iVocuf 0 / moii^'mould having its upper side convex and tapering towards the 
an earthen pot. end. The mould is then drawn through the mixture leaving 
the tiles on the ground and they are afterwards baked. 

Proeeoi of brick Bricks of the sizes 12" x 6" and 9" x 3J" x 3" are 
ma-mg. manufactured in the district. Red or black earth is first sieved 
to free it from stones. It is then moistened after mixing it 
with ash. The mixture of moistened earth and ash is afterwards 
pounded and made into balls each large enough to make a brick. 
Finally from this mixture bric^ are made with the help of a 
wooden mould and are dried and baked in kilns. The process 
of baking usually lasts for about a fortnight. On an average 
4,000 bricks are baked in a fortnight in a kiln built on an area 
of 100 sq. feet. Two persons make 200 bricks per day. 
The brick of size 12" x 6" was sold at Rs. 100 to Rs. 110 per 1,000 
and of the second size at Rs. 40 to Rs. 50 per 1,000 in 1956). 

Employment and Brick and tile manufacturing is a seasonal industry. Potter’s 
labour. work is brisk during the fair season and dull during 
the rainy-season. They usually make earthen pots and toys 
etc. during the rains. Their women-folk help them in 
bring clay and mixing it with horse-dimg and ashes. They 
also help them in the sale of their products. Earnings of 
both a male and a female potter are about Rs. 150 per month 
in the brisk season, when they manufacture bricks and tiles. 
In the remaining period they earn about Rs. 50 to Rs. 55 per 
month. The whole family busies itself in the work and generally 
no outside labour is employed in this operation. Their working 
hours are about 10 per day. Sometimes they also work on 
fields whenever they have no other work to do. In a city 
like Kolhapur they are also employed by contractors and are 
paid Rs. 2 to Rs. 3 per day. 

Marketing. The market for these articles "Is generally local. Kumhhars 
in rural and urban areas sell their products directly to 
customers. A small percentage of the prc^ucts from the cities 
and towns is sent to neighbouring villages. 

Sinance. Potters generally require a small investment of about Rs. 250 
and Rs. 500 in this occupation. In villages they take an advance 
from customers before executing any contract for the supply 
of bricks or tiles. In urban areas there are some contractors 
who engage Kumhhars for the manufacture of bricks or tiles. 
They require an investment to the extent of Rs. 3,000. 

Oo.operativee. There were eight potters’ societies at the end of June 1957. 

The total number of members of these societies was 456. 
They had Rs. 8,302 as share capital and Rs. 25,160 as woricing 
capital. They purchased raw materials which were supplied 
to their memWs. 
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Leather working is another important cottage industry OHAFTER 6 . 
employing nearly 3,508 artisans. Mochis or chambhars who 
are engaged in it produce and repair chappals, sandals, slippers small Sca'ljc 
and shoes. Kolhapur city is one of the biggest centres of Imditsteiies. 
producing footwear, namely, chappals. This city had 61 Working, 

concerns of leatherwears which employed nearly 285 persons 
in 1947. Besides Kolhapur, there are other centres like 
Vadagaon, Ichalkaranji, Gargoti and Nandani where footwears 
are made. 

The main raw materials required in leather working ^re matnriaU, 
tanned leather for soles, dyed and fancy leather for uppers, 
belts and straps etc. In addition to this, they require tacks, 
nails, buttons, rings and polishing materials. The line quality 
of leather which is used for uppers is generally brought from 
Bombay or Madras by wholesalers. Heavy leather is purchased 
from local tanners. 

Pair of scrapers, (rapi>, iron spike (dirana)^ ari, hasti, anvil Tools and 
hammers (hatodi) and wooden blocks (sachas) etc. are the Eqmpwpnt, 
tools used in leather working. An average leather shop 
contains a set of tools worth Rs. 125 while an ordinary 
independent artisan has to invest Rs. 10 to Rs. 15 in tools. 

In addition to this, a leather sewing machine is also required, 
which costs about Rs. 150 to Rs. 200. All artisans cannot 
afford to purchase a machine. 

Footwears of different kinds like chappals, sandals or paitana, Production, 
slippers, jode or shoes, both English and Indian type, are mainly 
produced. Some artisans also manufacture leather articles 
like money purses and suit cases on a small scale. One artisan 
is able to produce five pairs of chappals a day, and sells them 
at about Rs. 20. 


Ck>st of production of four pairs of special type of chappals 
in 1956 : — 



Rs. 

a. 

p- 

Upper leather with lining 2 sq. feet at k per 
sq. foot. 

2 

8 

0 

Sole leather 4 lbs. at Rs. 1-8-0 per lb. 

6 

0 

0 

Labour charges at Re. 1 per pair 

4 

0 

0 

Nails, thread etc. 

0 

8 

0 



13 

0 

0 

Net profit 

3 

0 

0 


16 

0 

0 


A pair of ordinary chappal is sold at between Rs. 3 and 
Rs. 3^. The price of a special type of Kolhapur chappal and 
a sandal is Rs. 4 to Rs. 5 and Rs. 7 to Rs. 8 . A pair of shoes 
(English type) is sold at Rs. 8 to Rs. 15. 
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Artisans in the urban as well as rural areas sell their products 
in local markets and even maintain their own shops. Some 
leather establishments in Kolhapur city send a part of their 
produce to cities like Bombay and Poona through their agents. 


Leather workers in rural areas usually do not employ outside 
labour in this operation. But in urban areas outside labour is 
employed in leather establishments. In villages and towns both 
males and females work in this industry. In Kolhapur no female 
labour is employed in leather shops. An urban artisan earns 
about Rs. 125 per month and a rural artisan about Hs. 75. In 
Kolhapur these artisans are paid Re. 1 for producing a pair of 
chappals. 

An artisan requires about Rs. 500 as an investment to start with 
this occupation. These artisans are very poor, and are always 
in debt. They obtain capital required for investment from local 
savakars at high rates of interest.- 

There werC 15 leather workers’ co-operative societies at the end 
of June 1957. The number of members of these societies 
including four tanners’ societies was 319. They had Rs. 15,025 
as share capital, Rs. 723 as reserve fund. In 1955-56, eight 
societies consumed raw materials required in tanning and leather 
working to the extent of Rs. 75,424 and produced goods worth of 
Rs. 53,996. The total turnover of these societies was less in 
relation to the amount invested in raw material because many 
members sold their products directly in the market and not 
through the societies. 

Tanning industry is found in almost all villages in the district. 
In every village there are one or two Dhor families who do this 
work. But the most important centres of tanning are Kolhapur, 
Vadgaon, Ichalkaranji and Gargoti. There were 26 tanners’ 
establishments in Kolhapur city alone, engaging about 
67 persons in the year 1950. The cj^amars at some places in the 
district also do the work of tanning in addition to their routine 
work of shoe-making, lliere are nearly 609 artisans engaged in 
this industry. 

Raw hides, lime and some chemicals like potassium dichromate 
constitute the main raw materials in tanning. Raw hides and 
skins of buffaloes, oxes, cows, goats, etc. are generally purchased 
from the Mahars, Mangs, and butchers in the towns. In villages 
and towns local hides are purchased at Rs. 12 per piece. In 
addition to these, raw materials like hirda or myrobalan and 
babul hark are also used in this process. Both are locally 
available. Babul bark is purchased at Rs. 6 to Rs. 7 per maund 
and hirda at between annas six and annas eight per pailee (four 
seers) and lime at between annas four and annas five per 
pailee (four seers). 
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Two or three lime pits (chunad), tanning pits, washing 
tanks (mualan) and tools like wooden mallets (Upas), rapees 
(rapa), aris (ari), a scythe^ ubaran, an axe and a few tubs and 
barrels are the main tools used in this industry. The minimum 
cost of a set of such equipment is put at about Rs. 250. 

The cost of construction of these pits was about Rs. 600 to 
Rs. 700 in 1956. 

A family of four members tans on an average 15 hides and 
keeps 15 under the process of tanning in a month. It thereby 
realises a gross income of about Rs. 650. 

Cost of tanning 15 hides in 1956, 



Rs. 

a. 

P. 

Cost of hides 

360 

0 

0 

Cost of lime 

3 

12 

0 

Cost of watering 

15 

0 

0 

Hirda 

30 

0 

0 

Babul bark 

105 

0 

0 

Wages per man at Rs. 2 

30 

0 

0 

Wages per female per day at Re. 1 

15 

0 

0 


558 12 0 


The average net monthly income of a tanner’s family thus 
comes to less than Rs. 40. 

The hide is macerated in lime water to separate the hair, the 
fat and the fleshy parts from it. After the hide is well so^ed, 
the hair is scraped with a scraper and the fat and fleshy parts 
are removed with a knife or rapi It is then washed in 
a running stream and soaked for nearly three days in a solution 
of three parts of babul bark and one part of hirda water. To 
tan the hide thoroughly, soaking is repeated thrice. The hide 
is then tied into a bag and hung up with a stronger solution of 
babul bark and hirda water. It is exposed to the sun and on 
the eighth day it is washed in a stream and dried. Thus the 
tanner gets a tanned hide. 

The flesh obtained from a tanned hide is on an average about 
2 lbs. per piece. It is sold to local farmers who use it as manure. 

Tanned hides which are used as sole leather are generally 
sent to Bombay and Poona from where there exists a large 
demand for them. They are also sold in the local market. 
Many a time these tanners are compelled to undersell their 
products, because they cannot afford to wait till the market 
prices are favourable to them. 
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CHAPTER 6 . Tanning provides full-time employment. Tanners work 
Ind^iei morning till evening. Wet season is a slack season of 

Small Scale this industry. Generally no outside labour is employed in it. 
lijDirsTKiEs. They work with the help of their families. But at Kolhapur 
Empi^Si and Vadagaon where this industry is organised on a large scale, 

labour. many artisans are employed on daily wages in the tanning 
concerns and they are paid Rs. 2 per tanned piece of hide. An 
average earning of a tanner’s family working in a village is 
about Rs. 75 to Rs. 100 per month. 

Finance. The minimum investment required in this industry is about 
Rs. 100 for tools and equipment and Rs. 750 to Rs. 1,000 as 
working capital. Tanners usually borrow this amount at high 
rates of interest from local savakars. 


Go-operativee. The peripatetic tanning school was shifted to this district in 
September 1950. Till June 1954 it had completed three 
sessions—two at Kolhapur proper and one at Vadagaon. More 
than 20 hereditary and non-hereditary artisans and some casual 
students were trained in chrome-tanning, glue-manufacture and 
and other taning processes like pit as well as bag methods. 


There were four tanners co-operative societies at the end of 
June 1956. The number of members of these societies including 
eight leather workers societies was 286. These societies 
consumed raw materials required in tanning and leather working 
to the extent of Rs. 75,424 and produced goods worth 
Rs. 53,996. The total turnover of these societies was less in 
relation to the amount invested in raw material because many 
members sold their products directly in the market and not 
through the societies. 

Rope-Making. There are vast plantations of sisal fibre in the district and 
it has enabled a considerable number of persons to be engaged 
in fibre or rope making industry. It is said that there are 
about 3,661 artisans engaged in ,it. They come from the Mang 
caste and rope-making is their hereditary occupation. They 
produce ropes of different sizes. Alte, Vadgaon, Hupari, Kadoli 
and Kabnur are the main centres of rope-making in the district. 

Raw Materials. Fibre and colours constitute the main raw materials in the 
process of rope-making. Hatkanangale, Panhala, Radhanagari 
and Shahuwadi talukas have vast plantations of sisal fibre 
which is used in rope-making. The leaves of sisal plant are 
retted in water for about four days and are beaten with wooden 
mallets to separate the fibre from the other material. 

Tools and Tools and equipment in rope-making consist of cutters, 
Equipment. (icfiuTpo), knives (koyota), movers (chirana), dhopatani, pat, 
pillanye, phali, bail laka^, which cost about Rs. 10 to 12. 
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Mangs produce ropes of different sizes and cater for local 
needs. They produce brooms from sisal plant leaves, and sell 
them at two annas each. The cost of a rope of li" diameter 
and 22 yards long is about Rs. 10 including the wages of 
two workers. Such kinds of ropes are sold at between Rs. 10 
and Rs. 11 each. They also make ropes of small sizes and sell 
them at prices va^ng from Re. 1 to Rs. 10 each, according to 
the size and quality. 

Process of rope making (Sisal fibre).—-A quantity of fibre is 
taken and twisted into thin strands which are then by the same 
process carried to a suitable length. One person takes the long 
strand and the other goes to a distance of 30 to 60 feet and 
starts again twisting it. The twisted length is thus folded and 
again twisted with the help of Khalhat into rope consisting of 
threee to nine strands as required. 

The market for these articles is generally local. Mangs sell 
their produce directly to customers, which involves a considerable 
waste of time due to higgling that takes place between the 
seller and the customer. 

Rope-making is a seasonal industry. Artisans make ropes for 
about eight months in a year. In the rainy season they work 
on fields to supplement their income. The income of a Mang 
family dependent on this occupation is about Rs. 35 to Rs. 40 per 
month. 

A very small amout of investment is required in this 
occupation, as expenditure on raw-materials and tools is 
considerably less. 

One Grovemment peripatetic school for fibre-working was 
stationed at a village, Talasande in Hatkanangale taluka, from 
Jime 1955. It concluded two sessions till June 1957 and trained 
about 30 students in fibre-working. There were five fibre and 
rope maker societies at the end of June 1957. These societies 
had 107 members, Rs. 1,895 as share capital, and Rs. 7,569 as 
working fund. 

This is an important village industry of the district, in which 
Sonars are engaged. But in the urban areas and at places like 
Hupari, persons of different castes like Marathas, Brahmins, 
Jains, Muslims, Kshatriyas and Lohars are engaged in this 
occupation. This industry divides itself into six groups accord¬ 
ing to the nature of work performed by each of them. There 
are, in the first place, local shroffs or Sarafs whose business is 
confined mainly to the sale of gold and silver ornaments. They 
heep a stock of gold and silver, and are found at places like 
Kolhapur, Hupari and Kagal. They entrust the work of making 
various articles of gold and silver to a large body of local 
artisans. The second group contains two distinct categories of 
workers, (1) those who make gold ornaments, (2) those who make 
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silver ornaments. The third group specialises in the manufac¬ 
ture of gold and silver beads or goojarve which necessitates an 
amount of specialization and skill. The fourth makes rolled 
gold ornaments. The fifth and the last grouip consists oi 
miscellaneous workers who make gold and silver ornaments, 
and articles of various metals like copper and brass etc. In 
rural areas Sonars serve local customers who give them the 
required quantity of gold or silver in advance for making orna¬ 
ments. There were about 2,500 artisans in 1956 engaged in this 
industry, out of whom about 1,000 followed hereditary occupa¬ 
tion. In Kolhapur city alone the total number of establishments 
of Sarafs and goldsmiths was 365 in which about 982 persons 
were engaged in 1956. 


jiaw Matrriaia. Silver, gold and different solders etc. constitute the maiin 
raw materials in the industry. 

Tools and The main equipment of these workers in gold and silver, 

Equipment. makers and rolled gold ornament makers are anvil, 

hammers (hatoda), bellow (hhata) pincers (chimata), pots 
(kundi) and crucibles (mitsi), moulds (pagas), nails (salai) and 
other tools for ornament work. An artisan maintains two such 
types of sets. A small establishment possesses tools Worth 
about Rs. 100 and an establishment of the biggest size about 
Rs. 1,000. In Kolhapur, a few establishments use machinery for 
rolling strings of silver and for punching and also dye- 
presses. 

Production. Artisans working in these different sections of the industry 
manufacture gold and silver ornaments, like bangles, various 
types of bracelets, rings, strings of beads, neckwear, silver 
frames, gold and silver buttons, water vessels etc. In villages 
also these artisans manufacture the same types of ornaments. 
They get orders in advance along with the provision of raw 
material. Silver ornaments to the extent of H lakhs of tolas 
are reported to be prepared in the district every month. 


Cost of Production. Cost of production varies with the type and nature of the 
article produced. But it can be. said that on an average one 
and half annas worth labour is spent on an article of silver 
weighing a tola. 

Process of gold and sUver^bead makirip.—The metal, either 
gold or silver, is first pressed into plain thin sheets which are 
then cut into small square pieces. These are then cast into 
tiny moulds to receive semi-circular cap-like shapes. On an 
average over 500 such caps are produced in an hour. These 
caps are then properly sorted into suitable pairs which are fitted 
over each other and fashioned into tiny balls. They are then 
covered with borax powder and are, after some time, taken 
into a small air-tight chamber in which the artisan works. 
They are sufficiently heated over the steady flame of an oil 
lamp, and then the two caps are joined to one another which 
produces a bead. 
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Tordi or anklet made of silver is another important ornament. OH AfTB R S. 

It is made of silver thread and sheet. Very small rings made lainrtrisi: 
of silver thread are connected to each other to a length ranging small Scals 
from five inches to eleven inches as required. The chain has 
a breadth of about 1/lOth of an inch to which silver beads are industries, 
hanged from one end to the other. production. 

Artisans in villages maintain small shops in their houses Markctmg. 
where they make ornaments from gold and silver on orders 
in advance. Artisans and Sarafs at Hupari and Kolhapur 
maintain regular customers. Many a time they visit big cities 
like Bombay and Poona for the sale of their articles. 

The artisan requires about Rs. 800 to start with the occupa- Finance, 
lion on a small scale. He has to purchase tools and a little 
quantity of gold and silver as raw materials. A goldsmith's 
establishment with four or five artisans working in it requires 
about Rs. 5,000 as capital investment. However, artisans— 

Sonars —who are engaged in this industry are generally poor. 

They do not possess enough capital to start the occupation even 
on a small-scale. They have, therefore, to depend upon advance 
orders from customers. Sometimes they obtain advance in the 
form of metal from outside merchants on the condition to 
return to them the manufactured products. Some obtain raw 
materials on credit and others borrow from local savakars. 


The industry requires hard labour. Males and females and 
children of artisans, families .work in it. The work also requires ® 
some skill and an artistic mind. At places like Hupari and 
Kolhapur these workers come from nearby villages and are 
engaged by master goldsmiths. Artisans working in both gold 
and silver establishments in urban areas are paid at piece-rate 
i.e., one and half annas to three annas for converting one tola 
of gold into ornament. Two artisans make ornaments weighing 
25 to 30 tolas in a day. Some skilled artisans are also employed 
bn monthly wages of Rs. 35 to Rs. 45 each. Those who make 
gold and silver beads are employed on contract by Karkhandars, 

The rate of payment varies between Rs. 2 and Rs. 4 per 
1,000 beads. A skilled worker makes 100 to 200 beads per hour. 

The work of fitting circular caps over each other by joining 
requires some skill. The worker is paid at the rate of Rs. 10 
per 1,000 beads. A large bulk of the artisans in this industry 
accept wage work. The demand fot all types of work is usually 
more intense from October to June. Business is universally 
dull in the rainy season. The work of bead-making is far from 
pleasant. Conditions under which workers have to work affect 
their health and efficiency, with the result that they fall ' 
a prey to various diseases of lungs. 
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There were two metal workers’ societies organised at Kolhapur 
and Hupari in 1956. The society at Kolhapur was organised by 
tinsmiths, coppersmiths, and brasssmiths. The society at Hupari 
was organised by silver workers. Both these societies were 
quite new. Their organisers were neither successful in getting 
bank loan nor loan from Government. These two societies had 
98 members, Rs. 3,500 as share capital and Rs. 893 as working 
capital at the end of June 1956. 

In all important villages in the district, there are two or 
three Lohar families who do the work of black-smiths. They 
produce small iron articles like frying pans, scarpers, spoons 
and chhanis. They repair buckets and iron tools like knives, 
sickles, scythes and horse-shoes and agricultural implements 
like ploughs, etc. The number of artisans engaged in the 
industry was 2,653 in 1956. Main centres around which this 
industry is located are Kolhapur, Ichalkaranji, Hupari, and 
Rashiwade. There were some Lohars who did the work of 
carpenters in addition to their usual work. They repaired agri¬ 
cultural implements like bullock carts. 

Iron, tin sheets, iron bars, angles, babul wood etc. constitute 
the main raw materials of the Lohars, They purchase these 
articles in the local market. 

Tools and equipment used by these artisans consist of one 
hhata, or pair of bellows, anvil, pakkads (sandasi) chinni 
(channi), hammers (hatoda), ghan$ and hangada (shingada). 
Shingada is a thick iron flat piece of about 18 inches in length, 
one end of which has a tapering round and the other end has 
a square with two holes. The round portion is used for 
preparing round rings of different sizes and other holes are used 
as hollows for boring holes on iron sheets. Rings of iron etc. 
are sized with the help of this instrument. Shingada is shared 
in common by three or four artisans. The total cost of the 
whole set excluding shingada is Rs. 250. The cost of shingada 
is about Rs. 200. 

A big establishment in urban areas possesses a set of equip¬ 
ment worth about Rs. 400 while the smallest one is worth aboui: 
Rs. 30 to 40. 

Blacksmithy is a full-time occupation. Ih the urban areas the 
monthly income of an artisan varies from Rs. 125 to Rs. 150. 
In villages it is Rs. 30 to 45 per month. A worker who is 
employed to help the artisan is paid Rs. 1-12-0 to Rs. 2 per day. 

A small investment of Rs. 100 is required to start this 
occupation. It is either obtained from hereditary resources or 
borrowed from persons who give orders. 

There were four societies of carpenters and smiths at the end 
of June 1956. The total number of their members was 101. 
They had share capital of Rs. 4,927 and reserve funds of 
Rs. 147 and working capital of Rs. 27,663. 
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Carpenters or sutars are hereditary artisans. They are found 
all over the district. Each village contains one or two sutar 
families who produce implements of agriculture, bullock carts 
and repair village houses. Some village sutars are carpenter- 
cum-bocksmiths. They do the work of black smiths in addition 
to their usual work. They fit iron tyres on the wheels of carts. 
In towns they are engaged in making furniture or house 
building. Some artisans make handlooms, articles like small 
boxes etc. There are about 4,810 carpenters engaged in the 
industry out of whom about 2,000 are in Kolhapur city alone. 
Kolhapur, Ichalkaranji and Ajra are the main centres of this 
industry. 

Wood of different kinds—teak and jungle, nails, screws and 
polishing material etc. are the main raw materials required in 
carpentry. Babul wood which is used in making parts of bullock 
carts is supplied by farmers or purchased locally. Good 
quality of teak wood is brought from Kanara forest and Bombay. 
Other ordinary varieties of wood are available locally. 

Tools required are chisels (patali), saws (karwat), files 
(fcanas), planing machines (randfia), measuring foot (foot patti)y 
rods (girmit) etc. The total cost of these tools is about Rs. 125. 

Furniture like tables, chairs, agricultural implements like 
bullock carts, ploughs, looms and boxes are the articles generally 
produced. Four carpenters working for about 12 days make 
one cart costing about Rs. 250; the cost of wood used in it is 
about Rs. 125. 


Cost of making a chair in 1956. 

Cost of wood S cubic foot, Rs. 12 per cubic 
foot. 

Polishing material 
Cost of nails, screws, etc 
Wages of a carpenter per day 
Wages of a carpenter mate 


Rs. a. p. 

9 0 0 

14 0 

1 0 0 

3 8 0 

1 8 0 


16 4 0 


Usually sutars do not get profit in producing small articles. 
These articles are sold, more or less, at the same price at which 
they are produced. The cost of a window of 4' x 2i is about 
Rs. 12 including labour charges. It is sold at Rs. 12-8-0 to 
Rs. 13. 

Market for these articles is generally local. These sutars or 
hharkhandats who own shops book orders in advance. These 
artisans produce and s6ll small articles in local markets in the 
rainy season when they get less work. 
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It is a part time work in villages and a full time job 
in towns. The monthly earnings of a sutar in urban areas vary 
from Rs. 100 to Rs. 125 and from 60 to Rs. 75 in rural areas. 
In urban areas almost all sutars are wage earners. They get 
Rs. 4 each per day and a helper gets Rs. 1-8-0 to Rs. 2 per day 
in 1956. 

This community is very poor, as most of them are wage 
earners. Some of them are found to be indebted. 

There were four societies of carpenters and smiths at the 
end of June 1956. The total number of their members was 
lOL They had share capital of Rs. 4,927, reserve funds of 
Rs. 147 and working capital of Rs. 27,663. 

Kolhapur district produces groundnut on a large scale. Oil 
crushing is, therefore, an important industry. It is done by 
power mills, as well as by village ghanis. But village ghanis 
are much larger in number and therefore press more oilseeds 
than mills working on power. There are about nine oil mills 
and 890 country ghanis. Village ghanis are mostly wooden or 
stone ghanis worked by a single bullock. Nearly every village 
has a ghani. This industry engages nearly 1,150 artisans who 
are mostly lingayat-telis. Oil crushing is their hereditary 
occupation. 

Oil seeds are the main raw material required in oil crushing. 
Groundnuts are mainly crushed. They are purchased in 
local markets and are stored in sufficient quantity for the 
brisk season. 

Tools and equipment required in the occupation are one 
ghani and one or two bullocks, according to the size of the 
ghani. The construction of the country ghani could be described 
as under: It consists of a wooden trough, which holds the 
seed, and a wooden cylinder about four feet high fitted right 
in the centre of the trough with "a heavy cross beam on the 
top in a standing position, one end of which rests about a foot 
from ground. A semi-circular block of wood is attached to 
the lower part of the trough with a piece of wood projecting 
and forming a right angle with the upper beam at the end 
nearest to the ground. On this piece of wood a large stone is 
placed and communication with the upper beam is effected by 
means of ropes playing on a pulley, and as the ropes are 
tightened and the block rises the pressure of the cylinder is 
increased. A blind folded bullock is yoked to the upper beam. 
The bullock goes round the trough and by the revolving of 
the cylinder the seeds are crushed and formed into a mass, 
and by the pressure of the cylinder, oil is squeezed out and 
falls to the tottom of the troueh, while the residum forms 
into a solid mass round the sides of the trough as oil cakes. 
The cost of a country ghani is about Rs. 250. The cost of 
a pair of bullocks was about Rs. 400 in 1956. 
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A country ghani crushes about 120 lbs. of shelled groundnut 
and produces about 30 lbs. oil and 85 lbs. oilcakes per day. 

Safflower or Kardai, nigarseed or korte or karala and hemp or 
amhadi are also crushed in these ghanis, Niger seeds are not 
largely pressed as they are sent to Bombay. Brown hemp 
does not yield much oil but is pressed chiefly because it yields 
oil cakes in large quantity. Of the total production of edible 
oil, 95 per cent, consists of groundnut oil and 5 per cent, other 
oils. 

Oils from safflower, nigerseeds, groundnut, and brown hemp 
are used for both burning as well as for cooking. Sesame oil 
is used sparingly for burning and cooking but it is chiefly 
used by perfumers who mix it with scented oils. Mustard oil 
which is very rarely extracted is used in preserving pickles 
and as medicine. 

Telis who do the work of extracting, sell their products 
directly to customers. Sometimes, they sell it to pedlars and 
merchants in surrounding areas. 

These artisans work themselves and generally no outside EmpU^ntand 
labour is employed in this process. If at all external labourers 
are employed, each is paid one rupee per day. These artisans 
work for about eight months on ghanis in a year. In the 
rainy-season when the demand for edible oil is less, they work 
on fields to supplement their income. An artisan earns Rs. 50 
per month. If he employs another person, he gets about Rs. 20 
to Rs. 25 per month. He has to spend one rupee on hired labour 
and Rs. 2 on bullocks per day. 

The artisan has to invest Rs. 250 for the purchase of a ghani, Finance. 

Rs. 400 for the purchase of bullocks and Rs. 500 to Rs. 600 
for the storage of seeds. Most of them obtain oil seeds on credit 
on condition to return the products to the person who gives 
credit. 

One oil-mens’ co-operative society was organised at Halkami co-operatives, 
in Gadhinglaj taluka. It had 38 members, Rs. 2,188 as share 
capital, Rs. 10,312 as working capital, and Rs. 28 as reserve 
fund, by the end of June 1956. It started its activities by 
introducing improved type of Nutan Ghani, During 1952-53 it 
made a profit of Rs. 1,492 on the sale of 279 maunds of oil. 

The society was granted a loan of Rs, 8,000 by the Village 
Industries Board. 

Pohe and Churmure makers are found at Murgund, Kolhapur, Pohe and Churmure 
Rashiwade, Walwe and Nigwe. Paddy is the main raw-material making, 
required in the industry. During days of rationing pohe and 
ohurmure makers found it difficult to obtain sufficient quantity 
of paddy. Now they get paddy as much as they want. It is 
said that in 1956, there were about 200 artisans engaged in this 
occupation. 
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One beater (dank), a hearth (bhatti) and vessels (kadai) to 
boil paddy, etc. are required in this process. The whole set 
costs about Rs. 100. 

A batch of three persons is able to produce 10 seers of poke 
in a day. The work of a person working on a beater is very 
strenous. The beater, if he is employed, is paid Re. 1 for 
beating four seers of paddy or for making four seers of poke. 
Generally no outside labour is employed in this process. 
Women work near the hearth. 

After boiling, paddy is heated in an iron vessel in a mixture 
of sand, and then dehusked into rice. The rice is further salted, 
heated and finally parched in three different earthen vessels for 
turning into ehurmure. 

The paddy is boiled and parched with sand and put into 
a stone mortor at a stage when it is slightly soft. It is then 
beaten with dank, a beater, which completes the process of 
poke making. 

These artisans require Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,000 for stocking raw 
materials. Many a time they borrow this amount from local 
moneylenders at a rate of interest varying from nine per cent, 
to twelve per cent. 

The market for pohe and ehurmure is generally local. These 
workers move about in streets in their respective villages and 
towns and sell their products. Some of them also maintain 
shops to sell their products. Pohe and ehurmure makers at 
Murgud produce pohe and ehurmure on a large scale and sell 
their produce in the Nipani market. 

There were three ehurmure rn^akers' societies at the end of 
June 1956. They had 97 members, Rs. 3,030 as share capital 
and Rs. 10,571 as working capital. These societies in 1956 
purchased raw materials worth Rs. 52,523 and supplied to their 
members. 

The lacquer coating industry is found only at village Patagaon 
in Bhudargad taluka. There were about 32 workers engaged 
in the occupation in 1956. They manufacture wboden cradles 
coated with lacquer and small household articles like butter¬ 
milk churners, small spoons and combs. 


Wood of different kind8 hedari, shevari, shellac and pigments 
constitute the main raw materials in this industry. Generally 
local wood is purchased for cradle-making. Sometimes wood 
from nearby forest is also used by paying the necessary taxes. 
Dyes, pigments, and shellac are brought from Kolhapur. 
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Patasi, navalya, taaani, randha, compos, lac, zinc^powder, 
differenircohurs, polish-paper, kevada-leaves, gadas, patti (iron), 
kaman, are the main tools required in the process. 

The total production of cradles is about 60 a week. 
Two workers are able to make one cradle of 2i' x li' x ¥ size. 
The cost of a cradle is Rs. 4-10-0 including labour charges of 
two workers. It is sold at Rs. 5. 

These artisans sell their products at nearby places, like 
Nipani, Sangli and Ajra through Savkars. Sometimes they sell 
their products themselves. 

Lacquer working is a subsidiary occupation of carpenters. 
Generally no outside labour is employed in it. The average 
monthly income of a family engaged in this occupation is about 
Rs. 40 to Rs. 50. No females are working in this industry. 

These artisans require capital investment for the purchase 
of tools, equipment and raw-materials. In addition to this they 
have also to invest on articles which are produced but not sold 
in the rainy-reason due to lack of transport facilities. The 
total capital investment each artisan requires is about Rs. 300. 
These artisans are very poor and they obtain this amount from 
local money-lenders at high rates of interest. 

There was one co-operative society of lacquer workers at 
Patagaon in 1952-53. It had 30 memWs, and Rs. 570 as share 
capital at the end of 1952-53. Government had sanctioned 
a loan of Rs. 2,000 to the society for the purchase of tools and 
implements. The society did not take advantage of it till 
1952-53. 

Buruds and Korvis are the two communities engaged in this 
occupation. Korvis make big containers—Kanagi—for storing 
grains. Buruds make baskets, winnowing fans, mats, winnow¬ 
ing trays and chairs from split-bamboo strips. The main centres 
of this industry are Kolhapur, Kagal, Ichalkaranji and Vadagaon. 
In all about 1,090 artisans are engaged in the industry. 

Bamboos as the main raw material are necessary in this craft. 
They are brought in cart loads from places like Bhangaon, 
Tarale and the region round about Amba Ghat in Konkan and 
also from western parts of the district. A Bamboo of medium 
size is sold at between six annas and ten annas. Because of the 
high price of bamboos many Buruds purchase mats from South 
Malbar and sell them in the district. 

Tools which are necessary for making these articles consist 
of sickle (koyata), knife, wooden blocks, chisel etc. The cost of 
the whole set is between Rs. 10 to Rs. 20. Knives are said to 
last for about two years. The life of a sickle is between 40 to 
50 years. 
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Baskets, sifters—gholana, grain containers—fcanagi, and mats 
are generally produced by these artisans. A mat of 4J' x lOJ' 
is prepared by two persons in a day. The bark of these bamboos 
from which a mat is made is used for making baskets. Ten 
baskets can be made from the bark of two bamboos. 

The cost of production of a mat of 4i' x lOi' size is Rs. 3 
including labour charges. It is sold at Rs. 2-8-0 to Rs. 3. On 
the whole an artisan who makes the mat does not lose, as he 
makes ten baskets from the bark of the bamboos used for 
making it. Each basket is sold at a price varying from six 
annas to eight annas. 

This work of making baskets, mats etc. is being done by 
Burud and Korvi families and no outside labour is employed 
by them in this craft. The average earning of a Burud family 
varies from Rs. 50 to Rs. 70 per month. In the rainy season 
these artisans work on fields to supplement their income. 

They store 100 to 200 bamboos for working in the rainy 
season. They have thus to invest Rs. 75 to Rs. 200. This amount 
is usually borrowed. 

The district has 4*9 per cent, of the gross-cropped area under 
tobacco. Though it produces tobacco in abundance bidi-making 
in which tobacco is mainly used, is a subsidiary industry. There 
are some bidi karkandars at Kolhapur, Jaisingpur and Ichal- 
karanji. There were about 40 bidi-making concerns in Kolhapur 
city, but in a majority of them it was only a side- 
business. There were seven establishments exclusively engaged 
in making bidis and about 253 persons were engaged in them in 
1947 in the city. The total number of persons exclusively 
engaged in this trade was about 450 in 1956. 

Dried tembhumi, kuda, or kudchi leaves, tobacco and thread 
comprise the raw materials in tljis industry. Temhurni leaves 
are brought from Nagpur, Gondia and Sagar. The western 
parts of the district use kudchi leaves which are brought from 
Ratnagiri district. Tobacco is purchased from local dealers who 
bring it from Akola and Nipani. Tobacco of inferior variety is 
brought from Pandharpur, Pattankudi and Guntur. Thread is 
purchased locally. 

A pair of scissors and a furnace with six to eight metal 
trays are the tools required in this industry. 

An average bidi worker produces 500 to 800 bidies per day, 
and a skilled worker from 1,000 to 1,500 per day. 

The cost of production of 1,000 bidies comes to about 
Rs. 4-4-0 including charges for 30 tolas of tobacco, wages of the 
worker and other charges. The price of 1,000 bidies is about 
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Rs. 5-0-0 to Rs. 6-0-0. The total production of bidies in the 
district is about 10 lakhs per day. Generally these artisans 
produce bidies of one variety. The whole of it is consumed on 
the district. 


Process of bidi^making,—Temburni or kudchi leaves are 
soaked in water for one night to make them soft. The leaf 
after becoming soft is cut into a size of x li". The required 
quantity of tobacco is put at one end of it and it is wrapped with 
the help of both the hands. Bundles of 25 or 50 bidies are 
made and put in a tray of tin sheets and are slightly heated. 

Those who work exclusively in this industry are paid on 
piece-rate. Each worker is paid from Rs. 1-2-0 to Rs. 2 per 
day. Female labour is commonly employed in this industry. 
They are paid Rs. 1-2-0 each per day. Rainy season is a slack 
season when the sale of bidies is reduced. 

A majority of the bidi concerns in the district are owned 
by rich men. They do not find any difficulty in acquiring 
capital investment. An artisan with Rs. 100 as an investment 
is able to start this occupation on a small scale. 

Efforts were made to organise co-operative societies of these 
artisans, but they did not prove to be successful. 

Snuff manufacturing is found at two places namely Halkami 
and Nandani. Snuff manufactured Rt Halkarni is famous in 
the whole district. There are in all eleven snuff manufacturers 
at Halkami and four at Nandani. There are about 50 workers 
engaged in this industry. 

Tobacco of different qualities, dura and dhas are used in the 
process of snuff manufacturing. It is purchased in the local 
market. Halkami manufacturers consume about 21,000 lbs. 
air-cured tobacco in snuff manufacturing in three months. The 
price of tobacco varies from Rs. 40 to Rs. 60 for 31 lbs. in 
accordance with the quality of tobacco. The concerns at Hupari 
purchase raw materials on credit. 

Mortar (dangaX khalbhatta^ a stone grinder (jute) and a sieve 
are mainly used in this process. 

Halkarni centre alone produces 20,000 lbs. of snuff and the 
whole district about 30,000 lbs. per year. 

Process of Snuff makmgr—A required quantity of tobacco is 
taken and water mixed with gul, lime and sonakhar (impure 
form of carbonate) is sprinkled over it. This mixture is kept 
in a basket till it gets a specific taste, smell and colour. It is 
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then ground in a 5tone*grinder and is seived through cloth. 
Thus tobacco reduced to fine powder is called shuff. 

Cost of production of a unit of 12 lbs. 

Rs. as. p. 

Wages of 2 persons at Re. 1 per head. 2 0 0 

Wages of 1 person at Rs. 1-4-0 ... 1 4 0 

Wages ... 3 4 0 

Cost of 12 lbs. of tobacco at Re. 0-8-0 
per lb. ... ... 6 0 0 

Excise duty at 6 annas per lb. ... 4 8 0 

Miscellaneous ... ... 0 4 0 

14 0 0 

Emph^nt and Workers are paid low wages in this industry. Male workers 

Labour, twelve annas to one Rupee per day and female worker eight 

annas. These workers are asked to work over-time without any 
additional wages. Male workers do vastragal or sieving. 
Grinding work is done by women. Generally use of khalabatta 
is not made but when made* male workers are entrusted with this 
work. They work from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. with an interval of about 
14 hours. The industry is seasonal. They cannot do this work 
in the rainy season. 

Marketing, The snuff manufacturers move from place to place to sell 
their products. The famous snuff produced at HaUcarni is sent 
to Kolhapur and other places. 
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XIB-LABOUR ORGANIZATION. 

History of Trade 
Union Move* 

UBHT. With a vast area of fertile land and six rivers flowing withir 
its boundaries, Kolhapur is mainly a land of agricxilture 
The district is not industrUdly advanced even thou^ th( 
former State authorities granted many facilities by way o 
tax exemptions, granting cheap land etc. to foster industria 
development in the region. liie number of persons engage 
in organised industries was hardly 5,600 in 1954. Industrie 
which have developed, are those which consume local crop 
like cotton, sugarcane and groundnut. They are concentrate 
round about Kolhapur city and Ichalkaranji town. Organise 
industrial labour, therefore, is mainly concentrated i 
Kolhapur city and Ichalkaranji town. The earliest trade unio 


organised in the district was the Press Workei 
Union at Kolhapur. It was registered imder the Trad 
Unions Act, 1926. It had 65 members on 31st March 195 


The merger of the old I&>lha|>ur State in the Indian Unic 
in 1949 enlarged the scope of trade uiflon movement in tl 
district. The number of trade unions which was four in 19' 
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increased to nine during 1946-50 and 23 during 1951-53. CHA9TBR6, 
There were 24 registered trade unions in the district in 1954. 

This number does not include one union, the registration oIhis^t 
which was cancelled. Unios MoveianT. 

There were eight registered unions in 1949-50. The totalMembers of Uniong. 
number of members of six of them for which information 
was available was 1,743, out of whom 1,665 were males and 
78 were females. In 1950-61 the number of registered trade 
unions was 10. The total number of members of the 
eight unions was 1,751, of whom 1,595 were males and 156 were 
females. Five unions had no female members. There were 

21 registered unions in 1952-53. The total number of members 
of 19 unions (as membership of the other two was not 
available), was 3,057 out of whom 2,839 were males and 218 were 
females. Twelve unions had no female members. The total 
membership of 22 imions in 1953-54 was 2,893 of whom 
2,784 were males and 109 females. 

The main source of income of these unions was contribu- Income of Umonn. 
tions from members, donations, interest on investments, 
funds and miscellaneous items. In 1949-50, the income of 
the six registered unions was Rs. 8,318. In 19^-51 the income of 
eight registered unions was* Rs. 10,1^. Nineteen had the 
income of Rs. 20,965 in 1952-53. The total income of 

22 registered unions in 1953-54 was Rs. 20,212 out of which 
Rs. 16,674 was collected by way of contributions from members, 

Rs. 3,273 way of donations, and Rs. 265 by way of interest and 
miscellaneous sources. 

The main items of expenditure of these unions were salaries Expenditure, 
paid to office-bearers, expenses incurred on legal matters, 
compensation paid to members and expenses incurred on items 
like funerals and education of children of members of unions. 

The total expenses incurred by the six registered unions in 
1949 on the items quoted above were Rs. 9,529. Eight unions 
spent Rs. 10,156 in 1950-51 and 19, Rs. 15,979 in 1952-53 
and 22, Rs. 13,161 on the above items in 1953-54 
Out of the total expenses of these unions in 1953-54, Rs. 10,160 
were spent on salaries of officers of unions and on other 
expenses on them, Rs. 1,587 on legal expenses on trade disputes 
and Rs. 661 on compensation and other benefits to members 
and the remaining on other items. 

The total assets of the six registered unions in 1949 were ,4®®^. 

Rs. 7,293; of eight, Rs. 6,550 in 1950-51 ; of 19, Rs. 23,355 in 
1952-53 and of 22, Rs. 28,397 in 1953-54. Of the total 
assets of 1953-54, Rs. 16,473 were kept in the form of cash at 
hand or in banks, Rs. 78 in the form of securities. The unpaid 
subscriptions which remained to be collected from members 
of unions amounted to Rs. 9,539 during that year. Among the 
existing \mions in the district the Shahu Mill Kamgar Sangh 
had the largest assets in 1953-54. 
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OflARBR 6 , In 1949>50 five unions had an amount of Rs. 4,683 as general 
induMM fund, the sixth registered union had no general fund to its 
^TOKT ovTudb credit. As regards liabilities of these six registered unions, 
UmoK UovBMEHT.two unioRs had liabilities of Rs. 312 and four had no liabilities 

Assets and 


liabOities. 


at alL 


In 1950-51, of the eight unions which supplied information 
seven unions had Rs. 3,603 as general fund, and one union had 
no general fund. As regards liabilities, four unions had 
liabilities of Rs. 3,014 and the other four had no liabilities. 
In 1952-53 the nineteen unions, which supplied information, had 
Rs. 13,394 as general fund. Three unions had liabilities of 
Rs. 9,961 and other sixteen had no liabilities. In 1953-54, 
twenty-two unions, which supplied information, had Rs. 18,615 
as general fund. Twenty unions had no liabilities and 
two unions had liabilities of Rs. 9,782. 


Strikes and During 1952-54, four workers' strikes were organised in the 
lookouts. district, affecting two cotton textile units, one engineering 
concern and a bidi factory. The demand of the workers in 
their disputes was that they wanted an increase in their wages. 
These strikes involved 205 workers who lost 2,356 man-days 
work. Out of the four strikes, one was organised indefinitely. 
Workers were unsuccessful in getting their demands accepted 
in three strikes and they were successful in one strike. Tiiere 
were no lockouts during this period. 

Legislation. With the passing of the Bombay Industrial Relations Act, 
1946 (Bombay State Act) and the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947 
(Central Act), which were brought into force by the Bombay 
State on 29th September 1947, and 1st April 1947, respectively, 
the relations between the industrial employees and employers 
have been precisely regulated. Both the laws provide for 
a machinery of settlement of industrial disputes either by 
conciliation and arbitration imder the Bombay Industrie 
Relations Act, or by conciliation and adjudication under the 
Industrial Disputes Act. 


The following four imions wer^ registered under the Bombay 
Industrial Relations Act and represented the industries and 
areas as shown against them ; — 


Serial 

No. 

Name of the Union. 

Industry. 

Area. 

1 

lohalkaranji Girni E.amgar 
Samiti, Ichalkaranji. 

Cotton Textile .. 

Hatkanangle taluka. 

2 

Bank Employees’ Union, 

Kolhapnr. 

Banking 

Karvir taluka and 8bi^ 
rol taluka. 

3 

Kolhapur Sugar Mill Kamgar 
Union, Kolhapur. 

Sugar 

Karvir taluka. 

4 

Shahu Mill Kamgar Sangh, 
Kolhapur. 

Cotton Textile .. 

Karvir taluka. 
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During 1950-54, 23 cases from the district were referred to the CHAPTER 6. 
Industrial Court under the Bombay Industrial Relations Act, •— 
five to the Court of Industrial Tribimal and one to the WageHi8TOEY*OTTBAi>* 
Board and 47 to the Labour Court. Of the twenty-three cases Uareon MoyaMsirT. 
referred to the Industrial Court, 22 were decided or disposed 
off during the same period and one was kept pending. So also 
all the five cases referred to the Court of Industrial Tribunal 
and one referred to the Wage Board were decided during the 
same period. 

Of the 33 cases referred in this district to conciliation during 
1952-53 and 1954 under the Bombay Industrial Relations Act, 

1946, nine were regarding pay and allowances, ten regarding 
bonus, two regarding personnel, seven regarding other matters 
and five regarding leave and hours of work. Further analysis 
of these disputes showed that 13 were from cotton textile 
industry, 13 from banking and 7 from sugar industry. Out of 
the 33 disputes, 18 were settled, 3 failed, 8 were withdrawn or 
closed and 4 were pending at the end of the period. 

During 1952-53 and 1954 under the Industrial Disputes Act, 

1947, 108 cases were referred to conciliation. Of the 108 cases 
referred, 101 were regarding pay and allowances, one regard¬ 
ing bonus, 2 regarding personnel, and 4 regarding other matters. 

Further analysis of these disputes showed that, 13 were from 
cotton textile industry 7 from bidi industry, 4 each from 
engineering and municipalities, one from cinema industry and 
79 from other industries. Out of the total cases referred, 

79 disputes were settled, 16 failed, 11 were withdrawn or closed 
and two were pending at the end of period. 

The Employees State Insurance Act, 1952, was made applicable 
to eight factories, covering 616 workers. Government had not 
started any Labour Welfare Centre in the district, till 1957. 
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CHAFTBBT. 


In this chapter are described the various FiNANaAU iKno^ono) 
iNSTiTimoNS that operate in the district. The successful func¬ 
tioning of these institutions largely helps the progress of agri¬ 
culture, trade and industry. 

Lack of adequate finance has been an important factor 
responsible for the slow development of trade and industry in 
the past. The village money-lender and the indigenous banker 
in the rural and urban areas respectively were the only sources 
of supply of credit. Prohibitive rates of interests charged by 
them were not conducive to economic progress. With the 
establishment of co-operative credit societies, co-operative banks 
and modem joint stock banks, economy of the district is under¬ 
going a change. Money-lenders are being gradually replaced 
by agricultural credit co-operative societies, while the indigenous 
bankers are being relegated to the background by the modem 
joint stock banks. At the same time, the malpractices followed 
by the non-institutional private agencies like money-lenders 
and indigenous bankers are being regulated by progressive 
legislation. Besides, the district is now being served by 
insurance companies, post office savings banks, public limited 
and private limited companies, which collect surplus funds from 
the public and mobilise them into some productive activities. 

It is not possible to give a complete account of the part which 
each one of these agencies plays in the financial affairs of the 
district in the absence of taecessary data. An attempt has, 
however, been made to estimate and evaluate their role on 
the basis of material that is available. 

The age-old institution of numey-lenders has traditionally MoasT-Lav 
been the main agency meeting the credit requirements of the 
rural sector of our economy in the past and it continues to enjoy 
even to^y, more or less, the same predominant position in 
that field inspite of vigorous efforts by Government to develop 
and enlarge alternative sources of credit and to control and 
regulate the business activities of money-lenders by various 
legislative measures. The enquiries undertaken and the report 
published thereafter in 1954 by the All-India Rural Credit 
Survey Committee appointed by the Reserve Bank of India 
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CHAPTER 7. in 1951 reveals certain surprising facts. It records that about 
— 93 per cent, of the total borrowings of cultivators is financed 

toHBySBNDEEs.^y Hon-mstitutional or private agencies of which the most 
important are money-lenders who account for nearly 70 per 
cent. In contrast to this, “ the combined contribution of Cirovem- 
ment and the co-operatives was about six per cent, of the total 
(each accounting for about three per cent). As for commercial 
banks, one per cent, represented the insignificant part played by 
them in the direct financing of the cultivator This is confirmed 
by the findings of Dr. P. C. Patil who in his work, “Regional 
Survey of Economic Resources, Kolhapur” published in 1950, 
reveals that about 93 per cent, of the farm debt was financed by 
money-lenders (including gul brokers) and only 4*37 per cent, 
by co-operative societies, including the State Co-operative 
Bank. Although co-operative movement has registered good 
progress in Kolhapur district, it has not significantly affected 
the predominant position of money-lenders. 

Such a predominant position of the money-lenders would 
have meant no harm to our rural economy had they refrained 
from indulging in unhealthy practices. The Agricultural 
Finance Sub-Committee appointed by the Government of 
India under the chairmanship of Shri D. R. Gadgil, in its 
report of 1945 noted (page 59); “ While it is true that the 
money-lender is the most important constituent of the agricul¬ 
tural credit machinery of the country, it is not possible to justify 
many of his practices and the charges he makes for his services. 
Very often these charges are out of all proportion the risk 
involved in the business and constitute only exploitation of the 
helplessness, ignorance and the necessity of the boirower. Nor 
is the agricultural economy of the country in a position to bear 
the strain of his extortion. The credit dispensed by him instead 
of contributing to the agricultural prosperity of the country 
serves as a serious drag on it.” But inspite of all these evil 
practices which are known to all including the debtors, money¬ 
lenders still continue to enjoy almost the same predominant 
position in our rural economy as in the past. This is due to the 
fact that the methods employed by mdhey-lender in dealing with 
the debtors, though objectionable in other ways, have the 
advantage of being extremely flexible. He is able to make 
funds available promptly and for all purposes and sometimes 
without any kind of legal formalities. This is exactly what the 
Government or co-operative credit agencies have not been able 
to do. Hence the continued dominance of money-lenders in the 
rural sector. 

ney-ienders in The old Gazetteer of Kolhapur State published in 1886 

the past. recorded that money-lending was the chief form of investment. 

Everybody who could save something, except perhaps State 
officials, took to money-lending. Thus, apart from professional 
money-lenders, money-lending was resorted to by some traders, 


UU India Rural Credit Survey, Report, page 167. 
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shop-keepers, brokers, pleaders, etc. who were able to save and 
lend. In the rural areas landlords, village headmen or Patils 
and a few cultivators, besides the professional money-lenders, 
advanced loans to those in need of them. There were also low 
usurers who lent small sums for short periods to the poorest 
borrowers at very high rates. Sometimes farmers had to borrow 
to meet sudden demands of the Darhar or the State Government 
for additional revenue and sometimes to meet demands of old 
creditors for return of their debts. The helpless farmers had 
to run to money-lenders, many of whom used this opportunity 
for exploiting them. However, debtors were protected by the 
State Law by which a limit of 12 years was fixed for the 
recovery of pawns and cash debts. The land and the dwelling 
of the husbandman were exempted from sale in the execution 
of court decrees except when they were specially mortgaged. 


Besides the mortgages of landed property with or without 
possession, there was also in vogue the practice of service 
mortgage. Labourers often pledged their services to money¬ 
lenders for a period of three to ten years as the price of the 
loan which they raised for marriage and other social and 
religious observances. 


The rate of interest charged by money-lenders varied from 
6 per cent, to 30 per cent, depending upon the security offered, 
the size of the transaction and the credit of the borrower. 


The situation has, however, considerably changed during the 
last sixty or seventy years. A comparatively small number of 
persons are now (1958) found to follow money-lending as the 
sole profession in life. Others combine with money-lending 
some other business. The Bombay Provincial Banking 
Enquiry Committee (1929-30), listed the following among indi¬ 
genous credit agencies apart from indigenous bankers who were 
classed separately : — 

(1) Money-lenders: — 

(a) Village money-lenders, 

(b) Town money-lenders, 

(c) Land owner or agriculturist money-lenders, 

(d) Gk>ldsmiths and dealers in ornaments who specialise 
in loans secured by pledge of ornaments, 

(c) Moneyed persons of all classes who invest surplus 
funds in loans. 

(2) Shroffs and other persons dealing in hundis. 

(3) Merchants, commission agents and Dalals. 
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CHAPTER 7. The above classification holds good even to-day except that 
Finai^. persons included in (1> (e) i.e. moneyed persons with surplus 

Mokst’Lsitdsbs. funds who used to lend money occasionally find it difficult to 
Practices of do SO now under the Bombay Money-lenders Act, 1946, which 
Money-lenders, requires them to get licences to carry on the business of money- 
lending. 

This legislation was considered necessary in order to put an 
end to certain objectionable practices followed by money-lenders. 
These resulted from a more or less complete monopoly enjoyed 
by money-lenders in the rural economy. The practices included 
the following* : — 

(a) demand for advance interest; 

(b) demand for a present for doing business, known as 
girah kholai (purse-opening); 

(c) taking of thumb impression on a blank paper with 
a view to inserting any arbitrary amount at a later date if 
the debtor became irregular in payment of interest; 

(d) general manipulation of the account to the disadvantage 
of the debtor ; 

(e) insertion in written documents of sums considerably in 
excess of the money actually lent; and 

(jp) taking of conditional sale deeds in order to provide, 
against possible evasion of payment by the debtor.” 

In Kolhapur, too, a large section of money-lenders was found 
indulging in certain questionable practices, thereby exploiting 
the helplessness of the villagers. In some cases it was found 
that the debtors themselves colluded with the creditors in 
concealing certain evil practices followed by the latter. In the 
absence of any other agency which could provide loan finance 
to them as easily and promptly, for all purposes, productive or 
unproductive and without any legal formalities, the needy 
borrowers had no other alternative except to borrow from the 
money-lender who always had an** upper hand. The need of 
the debtor and the greed of the creditor thus acted to accen¬ 
tuate, the acuteness of the problem. 

In these circumstances it was found necessary to regulate the 
business of money-lenders by appropriate legislative measures 
so as to curtail their powers till they were replaced by organised 
credit agencies. It was with this purpose in view that the 
Bombay Money-lenders’ Act was formulated. 

The Bombay ^ This Act came into force in other parts of the State from 
i wYYYT Hiade effective in Kolhapur district 

' 'from May 1949. The Act requires all persons and institutions, 

with the exception of those expressly excluded by the Act, 
(e.g. scheduled Joint Stock Banks, Co-operative Societies, etc.) 


*Th6 Indian Central Banking Enquiry Committee, 1081, Majorily Report, page 77. 
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to give every year in any recognized language, prescribed returns CHAPTER 7. 
to their borrowers and to the State. The Act prescribes maximum 
rates of interest that can be charged by money-lenders on monb^Lbhdbrb. 
secured and unsecured loans. It also entitles Government The Bombay ^ 
to alter the maximum rates of interest from time to time. acMXXX^ ofTs^e) 

Of particular significance are sections 32(i) and (ii) and 33(i). 

Section 32(i) lays down that no money-lender shall take any 
promissory note, acknowledgement, bond or other writing which 
does not state the actual amount of the loan, or which states such 
amount wrongly, or execute any instrument in which blanks are 
left to be filled after execution. The penalty for violation of 
these provisions is embodied in sub-section (2) of the same section 
which lays down that whoever is convicted of contravening them 
shall be punishable with fine which may extend to Rs. 1,000 or/ 
and with simple or rigorous imprisonment which may extend to 
six months. Section 33(i) lays down that whoever molests or 
ab^ts the molestation of a debtor for the recovery of a debt 
due by him to a creditor shall, on conviction, be punishable with 
imprisonment (simple or rigorous) which may extend to three 
months or with fine which may extend to Rs. 500 or with both. 

Some amendments to this Act were necessitated subsequently 
to facilitate its stricter enforcement and to remove genuine 
hardships caused to money-lenders and to borrowers. The most 
important amendment was one that enabled Government to vary 
the maximum rates of interest which money-lenders may charge. 

By two other important amendments incorporated in the 
Bombay Money-lenders (Amendment) Act, 1951, non-scheduled 
banks were excluded from the purview of the Act and loans 
from landlords to tenants for financing crops, or seasonal finance 
of not more than Rs. 50 per acre of land held by tenants were 
exempted from the provisions of the Act except for the 
purposes of section 23 and 25 thereof. It was also decided to 
exempt loans to licensed money-lenders from the provisions of 
the Act, so as to facilitate the flow of capital from big financiers 
to persons actually engaged in money-lending business. 

Two other important amendments were passed in 1954-55. 

The first was an amendment to section 33 by which carrying 
business of money-lending without a licence was made 
a cognizable offence. The second was the amendment to 
section 13A. It brought out clearly the original intention that 
Registrars and Assistant Registrars of Money-lenders are 
competent to enquire into financial dealings of persons suspected 
to be engaged in money-lending business. 

The maximum rates of interest laid down originally were Rates of interes 
six per cent, on secured loans and nine per cent, on unsecured 
loans. The money-lenders found these rates unremunerative. 

So, certain money-lenders, especially pawn-brokers, raised hue 
and cry against this scheme and argued that unless the rates 
were revised upwards most of them would find it impossible 
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CHAPTER 7. to continue in their business. Government, therefore, in exer* 
• Pj“e powers given under section 25 of the Act raised by 

Monby-Lbkdebs. a notification in 1952, the maximum rates of interest on secured 
Rates of Interest, loans from six per Cent, to nine per cent, and on unsecured 
loans from nine per cent, to twelve per cent. The expectation 
that the increase in the maximum rates of interest would result 
in a considerable increase in the number of licensed money¬ 
lenders was not fulfilled as can be seen from the following 
table : — 


TABLE No. 1 

Licensed Money-lenders, Kolhapur District. 


Period. 

1 

f No. of applica- 
i tions received 
by Assistant 
Registrars from 
Money-lenders 
for grant of 
licences. 

1 

1 

No. of licences 
granted for the 
first thne. 

1 

No. of licences 
renewed. 

1 

No. of Money¬ 
lenders holding 
valid licences. 

1949-50 .. 

8,071 

1 

1 

S,536 

1 


8,046 

1050-51 .. 

5,070 

596 

4,980 

5,182 

1951-52 

4,737 

I 

971 

3,005 

i 4,552 

1052-53 

4,080 

797 

3,174 

3,963 

1 

1953<-54 ..j 

3,555 j 

676 

2.829 

3,605 

1954-55 

3,161 i 

458 

2,662 

3,120 

1955-56 

2,916 

376 

2,503 

» 

2,882 


Figures taken from the Annual Reports on the Administration of the Bombay 
Money-lenders’ Act, 1946. • 


The above table shows that even after the upward revision 
of the rates the number of money-lenders holding valid licences 
has been on the decline. This may be explained by the fact 
that the number of persons who apply for licences to cover a few 
casual transactions for one year only and then do not apply 
for renewal of their licences, far exceeds the number of new 
applicants who are professional money-lenders. It seems, how¬ 
ever that even the upward revision of rates has not satisfied 
money-lenders. Some of them still contend that the maximum 
rates of interest are not remunerative, particularly with regard 
to petty loans which form the bulk of their loan operations. 
But it should be noted that ihspite of the gradual fall in the 
total number of licence holders, Kolhapur district has continued 
right from 1949 to have the largest number of licensed money¬ 
lenders as compared to those in other districts of the State. 
The amount of finance made available by them was also quite 
large. 
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The taluka-wise distribution of money-lenders in the district 
in l$55-56 was as follows :— 


Naone of Taliika or Mahal. 


No. of licensed 
money-lenders. 


Karvir 

... 1,137 

Ajra 

49 

Hatkanangale 

... 596 

Bavada 

3 

Shirol 

135 

Radhanagari 

... 113 

Shahuwadi 

46 

Panhala 

... 245 

Bhudargad 

85 

Kagal 

... 277 

Gadhinglaj 

196 


Total 


2,882 


The following table shows the amount of loans advanced by 
licensed money-lenders to non-traders and as far as available, 
to traders from 1949-50 to 1955-56: — 


CHAPTER 7. 

Plnanoe. 

Mokey-Lxkdxeb. 
Bates of Intorest. 


( 0 . 0 .r.) L-o Vf 76a-*26 
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The figures given in the above table about loans advanced by chapter 7. 
money-lenders need not be taken as fully indicative of the folium. 
business of the money-lenders in the district. Under the Honet-Lxvdsbs. 
scheme of the Act loans extended to traders are exempted Working of tha Act. 
from the provisions of the Act except for the purposes of 
sections 23 and 25. Money-lenders were, therefore, tempted to 
take an undue advantage of this concession. The Registrar 
General in his Administration Report for the year 1952-53 
remarked as follows : — 

“A number of money-lenders are found to be advancing 
loans to persons who really are not traders, as defined in the 
Act. Transactions which in pith and substance are nothing 
but loans and promissory notes, are made to assume the garb 
of advances and hundis. It is also noticed that a number of 
persons who were in the past doing money-lending business 
have now resorted to purchase and sale business which in 
essence are money-lending transactions.” 

Since September, 1946, the Kolhapur Money-lenders Act, 

1946, promulgated by the then Kolhapur State Government was 
in force in the district. With the merger of the State in 1949, 
steps were taken to apply the Bombay Money-lenders Act to 
this area and it was made applicable in 1949. 

A large number of money-lenders in the district are 
commission agents or dalals who advance loans to agriculturists 
on the security of their agricultural products. As noted by 
the Registrar General of Money-lenders in his report for the 
year 1950-51 the commission agents affiliated to the Shahupuri 
Merchants’ Association advanced, annually, loans to the extent 
of one crore rupees to agriculturists for production of gur. This 
was far in excess of the total finance made available by 
co-operative societies which amounted to Rs. 24-53 lakhs and 
Rs. 53*99 lakhs during the years 1949-50 and 1950-51 respectively. 

It is found, that quite a large number of these commission 
agents did not obtain licences on the plea that they did not 
charge any interest. 

As gw is the chief agricultural product of the district, 
money-lenders advance loans to agriculturists usually on the 
security of gw. The general mode of repayment of loans is 
in kind i.e. in gw. This being so, it is difficult to find out 
precisely tlie rate of interest charged by them. 

Our enquiries (in 1957) show that most of the clients of village 
money-lenders are agriculturists. On the other hand, town 
money-lenders have a variety of clients which include 
labourers, small employees and petty retailers. The amount 
of loan lent to an individual debtor varies between 
Rs. 100 and Rs. 8,000. The demand for loans was for varied 
purposes, the chief among them being agricultural improvement. 

Such loans to agriculturists were generally given for a period 
of one year. The loans advanced to salaried persons and 
labourers were for shorter terms. 

(Q.o.r.) L^o Vf 768--26a 
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CHAfTBRT. Money-lenders in the district were also engaged in certain 
Fiiui^ other activities, such as retail shopkeeping, commission agency, 
MovxT-LimxM. etc. They generally did not accept deposits from the public. 
Working of the Aot.They carried on their business of money-lending on their own 
capital, supplemented by their earnings from other businesses 
which they usually pursue. Some money-lenders in towns 
who were also businessmen or commission agents had access 
to the resources of the organised banks—^both joint stock and 
co-operative. 

The importance of money-lenders in the rural credit structure 
is expected gradually to diminish in future, thanks to the 
legislation that has been and may be passed for regulating their 
activities. It is also realised that strengthening of institutional 
agencies to supply the necessary credit to rural population is 
equally necessary. That alone will remove the necessity of 
having to go to the money-lender for obtaining the necessary 
finances. 


Aobicultuiul 
Debtobs* Belief 
Act. 


Agriculturists always resented the exploitative practices 
followed by money-lenders and their resentment found a violent 
expression as far back as 1875 in what came to be known as 
the Deccan Riots. It was these riots which led to the passing 
of the Deccan Agriculturists Relief Act of 1879. This Act which 
was intended to reduce the aggregate indebtedness of the 
farmers and restrict the transfer of land from cultivators to 
money-lenders was subsequently repealed and reolaced by the 
Bombay Agricultural Debtors* Relief Act (XXVIII) of 1939. 
The scheme of this Act envisaged a compulsory scaling down 
of debts and subsequent arrangements for the repayment of the 
adjusted amounts in manageable instalments. 


Under the Deccan Agriculturists* Relief Act, 1879, the term 
“Agriculturist** meant not only genuine agriculturists of the 
cultivating class but also pseudo-agriculturists who merely 
owned land but did not cultivate it by themselves. As against 
this, the term “ debtor ” as defined in the Bombay Agricultural 
Debtors* Relief Act was more definite. Under this Act, the 
term “debtor” meant an indebted person who is a holder of 
land and who is cultivating land personally. Further the 
income of the debtor from sources other than agriculture should 
not exceed 33 per cent, of his total annual income or Bs. 500 
whichever is greater. Income from land got cultivated by 
tenants is regarded as non-agricultural income imder the Act. 

The Act was amended in 1945 and again in 1947 with a view 
to consolidating the law for the relief of agricultural debtors 
and for remedying certain other defects which the working of 
the Act had brought to light. The Debt Adjustment Boards 
were dissolved and the administration of the Act was entrusted 
to civil courts. Subsequent minor amendments wete made in 
1948 and 1950. 
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Individual debts exceeding Rs. 15,000 were kept outside the CHAPTXR 7. 

purview of this Act. According to the provisions of clause (iv) - 

of sub-section (2) of section 32, the rate of interest in case of ageictoItoeal 

awards should not exceed six per cent, per annum or such less Bebtoeb* Belief 

rate as may be notified in that behalf by the State Government 

or the rate agreed upon between the parties when the debt was 

originally incurred or the rate allowed by the decree in respect 

of such debts, whichever is the lowest. Government fixed 

(in 1948-49) four per cent, per annum as the rate of interest for 

purposes of awards made under section 32(2) of the Act. In 

case of awards passed in favour of Land Mortgage Banks under 

section 33, the Banks are entitled to recover the amoimt due to 

them from the debtor together with interest at such rate as 

the State Government may notify. Six per cent, per annum was 

the rate fixed by Government for the purposes of awards made 

under section 33(3). However, this was raised to H per cent. 

in 1953-54 by a Government Notification, dated 12th October, 

1953. The Act, together with the amendments, was made 
applicable to Kolhapur district with effect from 1st May, 1949, 
after its integration with the then Bombay State. 

The number of applications received by the civil courts till 
30th June, 1950, was 66,944. Of these, 694 applications were 
later withdrawn—^26 by the debtors and 668 by the creditors. 

Only six applications could be disposed of during the first year. 

The speed was, however, increased in the years that followed 
as indicated in the table given below : — 
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The table given above shows that the total number of appli* OHAnVR 7. 
cations disposed of by various civil courts since 1st May, 1949, 
to 30th June, 1956, was 82,189 and the total amount involved AoBioounnut. 
in these applications was Rs. 5,71,10,937. During the same Dssroiw’Bstisi 
period debts were reduced by Rs. 77,^,446. 

Debt relief and money-lending legislation was viewed with Effect* of debt 
alarm by private money-lenders. They took a gloomy view 
of their risks and hesitated in providing loan facilities to agricul- legisietton o^< 
turists. As a result some agriculturists found it difficult to credit mMhiiiery, 
secure credit facilities. Particularly affected were those debtors 
whose cases were either pending tefore the courts or adjusted 
by the awards of the' courts according to the provisions of the 
Act. The very process of adjustment involved so many restric¬ 
tions on the alienabUity of their property that no lending agencies 
were favourably disposed towards them. Meanwhile, they had 
to raise crops, and before that raise money for the crops.* 

Vacuum was thus created in the rural credit structure. c«of Fisanob. 
Government took a serious view of the situation and instituted 
the system of crop or seasonal finance. The principal agencies 
which have been recognised for grant of crop or seasonal 
finance are the following; — 

(1) Co-operative Societies; 

(2) Revenue Department (Tagavi Loans); 

(3) Grain Depots; 

(4) Persons authorised under section 54 of the Bombay 

Agricultural Debtors’ Relief Act, 1947. 

# 

As far as possible, crop or seasonal finance is advanced 
through co-operative societies to persons who are parties to the 
proceedings or awards under the Bombay Agricultural Debtors* 

Relief Act. Advances made through agencies other than co¬ 
operatives are not, therefore, very large. The advances are 
secured by crops grown by them. They are essentially short 
term in character and their chief object is to finance at 
reasonable rates of interest, agricultural operations connected 
with the raising of crops. Societies have been advised to keep 
a watch over the crops and to effect prompt recoveries. Inspite 
of this provision, there have been defaults in many cases. 

The following table shows the position as regards advances of 
crop or seasonal finance through the co-operative societies in 
Kolhapur district in the years 1M9-50 to 1955-56: — 

» Vide “All India Rural Credit Survey Committee Report, Volume II, 1954, 
page mr 
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The table indicates that co-operative societies have not been 
able to meet fully the requirements of the agriculturists. The 
amount actually advanced always fell short of the amount applied 
for. The state of recoveries was unsatisfactory throughout 
as is evidenced by the increasing amounts of outstandings and 
overdues at the end of every year from 1949-50 to 1955-56. The 
table also reveals the fact that more and more people have 
begun to avail themselves of this kind of financial assistance. 
In 1949-50, for example, only 2,378 agriculturists had applied for 
crop finance and the amount advanced to them was Rs. 1,76,161. 
As against this in 1955-56 as many as 12,540 had applied and 
they were assisted to the tune of Rs. 9,98,868. This clearly 
indicates the increasingly greater role played by co-operative 
societies in matters of crop finance during recent years. 

These consists of (1) Agricultural Co-operative Credit 
Societies; (2) Multi-purpose Societies; (3) Primary Land Mort¬ 
gage Banks ; (4) Non-agricultural Credit Societies and (5) District 
Central Co-operative Banks. 

Any ten persons can apply for the registration of a rural 
society. The maximum strength of a society does not ordinarily 
exceed a thousand. The area of operation of a society is, as 
far as possible, restricted to a village. Hamlets and small 
villages for which separate societies are not feasible can be 
included in the jurisdiction of a society in the neighbouring 
village. Membership is open to every resident of that area, 
subject to the condition that he satisfies the requirements laid 
down in the bye-laws of the society. The liability of a member 
used to be generally speaking, unlimited. 

The societies raise the necessary funds through (i) issue of 
shares, (ii) acceptance of fixed and savings deposits from their 
members and non-members, and (iii) loans from the Central 
Financing Agencies in the district. The last one, namely, loans 
from the Central Financing Agencies constitute the main source 
of funds. These loans are both short-term and medium-term 
loans and carry 4i per cent, rate of interest per annum. 

These societies provide short-term and intermediate-term 
finance to agriculturists. Most of the loans are granted mainly 
for productive purposes and seldom for non-productive ones. 
Usually they are granted for a period of less than a year and 
in a few cases for a longer period. Short-term loans are 
generally advanced for the purposes of seasonal agricultural 
requirements and current farm operations, whereas the medium 
term credit is granted for the purchase of oil engines and other 
implements, purchase of bullocks, digging of wells etc. 

The limit upto which a member can borrow is fixed at ten 
times the amount of shares standing at his credit in the society. 
Loans are given mostly on personal security of the borrower and 
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CO-OPSRATIYB 
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Nature of loans. 


two members. The society may also take mortgage of immov* 
able property or crops as collateral security. The general practice 
is to give loans in cash. However, they are given in kind 
where the purpose of the loan permits and where there exi-sts 
a suitable organization. 


SaUofinterut. The rate of interest charged by the societies varies according 
to their financial position and on the rate at which they borrow 
from other financial agencies. However, Government has helped 
societies to lower it by giving subsidies to meet their oyiwnggs 


Members, 
Membership and 
Working Capital, 


In 1950-51 there were 384 societies in Kolhapur district with 
a membership of 39,089 and a working capital of Rs. 36,24,211. 
In 1955-56 there were 690 societies with a membership of 
88,752 and a working capital of Rs. 1,44,57,034. 


The following tables show the working of agricultural 
co-operative credit societies (limited and unlimited) in Kolhapur 
district for the years 1950-51 to 1955-56: — 
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These societies mark a further stage of evolution of agricul¬ 
tural credit societies. These societies are also essentially credit 
societies but their objects are wider in so far as they combine 
marketing of agricultural produce with the provision of short¬ 
term credit. 

Organization of these societies was recommended in the joint 
report submitted in 1939 by the Registrar of Co-operative Societies 
and Shri V. L. Mehta. They further suggested that where 
market facilities are available, multi-purpose societies should be 
registered with the object of supplying normal cultivation needs 
of its members, who, in their turn were to execute an agree¬ 
ment binding themselves to bring all marketable produce for 
sale to the society. 

A multi-purpose-society undertakes business of a more varied 
and responsible nature than an agricultural credit society. 
Besides supplying short-term and intermediate-term finance, it 
aims at supplying such agricultural requisites as seeds, manures, 
fodder and arranging for joint sale of members’ produce. 

Government has authorised the Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies to sanction loans at 4 per cent, to a multi-purpose society 
imdertaking construction of a godown for storing agricultural 
produce and other requisites. The amount of loans should not 
exceed two-thirds of the cost of construction, subject to 
a maximum of Rs. 2,000. A loan exceeding this amount may 
be granted with the prior permission of Grovemment. In the 
year 1957-58, two societies received Rs. 15,000 as loans and 
Rs. 5,000 as subsidies for construction of godowns. Realising 
the importance of efficient and trained staff, Government has 
undertaken to give grants to the newly started multi-purpose 
societies and to newly opened branches of the existing sales 
societies for meeting management expenses. Government con¬ 
tributed Rs. 3,14,900 to 33 societies and 37 societies were given 
subsidies amounting to Rs. 22 200 in 1957-58 for meeting mana¬ 
gerial expenses. 

The figures about the working of multi-purpose societies are 
included in the foregoing tables which show the working of 
agricultural co-operative credit societies. 

Out of a total of 1,079 villages in the Kolhapur district as 
many as 825 villages were under the co-operative fold by June 
1958 i.e. nearly 76 per cent, of the villages were covered by the 
agricultural credit and multi-purpose societies. The total rural 
population of the district was 10,31,000 and the total membership 
of all the agricultural credit and multi-purpose societies was 
1,06,000 as on 30th June 1058. Assuming that one member 
represents a family of five persons on an average, the total 
niral population under the co-operative fold came to 5,30,000. 
On percentage basis this works out to be 52 per cent. 
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Neither co-operative societies nor commercial banks can 
provide funds for the cultivator’s long-term requirements such 
as purchase of implements, improvement of land, repayment 
of old debts contracted by him or by his ancestors. Co-operative 
societies, with their limited resources cannot afford to lock- 
MortgJJe Banks, up their funds for a long period. Moreover, long-term lending 
is a specialised business requiring the services of expert valuers 
of landed property. Land Mortgage Banks are specially organized 
and equipped to perform the essential function of providing 
long-term credit to the cultivator on the security of land. 


CHAPTER 7. 
Flnanee. 

CO'OFSBATlVfi 
SOOIBTIES AND 
Bakes. 
Primarv Land 


There was no land mortgage bank in the district till 1957. 
The need for having such a bank is, however, keenly felt and it 
is realised that the progress of co-operative movement will be 
further accelerated after its formation. 


Non-Agriouitwai These are mostly urban societies whose members are traders. 
Credit Societies, artisans, factory workers etc. residing in towns. These societies 
include urban banks, salary earners’ societies etc. 

ConaHkiiwn. q£ operation is restricted to a town or its part or 

even a department of any institution private or Government. 
Membership is open to all persons residing within the area of 
operation. The liability of members is limited. A person cannot 
be a member of more than one society without prior sanction 
of the Registrar or the Assistant Registrar. 


Funds, Capital is raised by issuing shares, accepting deposits— 
current, savings and fixed—and by borrowing from the central 
fmancing agency. Borrowing from outside is limited to eight 
times the paid-up share capital plus the accumulated reserves 
and building fund minus the accumulated losses. 


Functions, The main function of such societies is to advance loans to 
members either on personal security or on mortgage of property 
or on the security of valuables pledged. Cash credits are 
allowed and overdrafts sanctioi\gd on any of these securities. 
These societies and more particularly the urban co-operative 
banks also carry on modern banking operations. 

Nun^er, In 1950-51 there were 43 societies in Kolhapur district with 
WorkinTca^l, ^ niembership of 21,661 and working capital of Rs. 51,28,259. 

By 1955-56 the number of societies rose to 47, membership to 
26,788 and working capital to Rs. 86,87,646. 


The following tables show the working of these societies 
during 1950-51 and 1955-56:— 
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This is an agency that draws surplus funds from private CHAPTER 7. 
investors and passes them on to primary societies which cannot piJ^ee 
raise locally all the capital required by their members. Besides, co-opbeativb 
it also serves as a balancing centre accepting at a reasonable Societies and 
rate of interest the surplus funds of one society and transferring rjiatrict^entrai 
them to those who need them. Co-operative Bank. 

The liability of members is limited. Strictly from a theoretical OonatiiHtion. 
point of view, such a bank ought to be a federation of primary 
co-operative societies. This has, however, been modified to admit 
private investors, who can help the movement by their contri¬ 
butions but cannot be members of primary societies on account 
of their unlimited liability. 

The funds consist of (1) share capital; (2) reserve and other /’’wwrfs. 
funds; (3) deposits—current, savings and fixed—^from societies 
and the general public and (4) loans or overdrafts from banks. 

Share capital and reserve funds constitute a major portion of 
the owned capital. As the banks are based on limited liability 
they raise initial capital by floating shares, generally fully paid 
up on allotment. It is binding on societies and individuals 
who borrow from the central bank to be members by purchasing 
shares; sometimes in proportion to their borrowings. 

A major portion of the working capital of the bank is derived 
from deposits—current, savings and fixed. It is also permitted, 
subject to certain restrictions, to accept deposits from local 
bodies, to supplement the resources obtained by means of 
deposits. The central bank can raise loans from the apex bank. 

The Central Co-operative Bank of the district had availed 
itself of an additional source of funds namely, the capital raised 
by floating debentures. It raised Rs. 97,500 by way of 
debentures in the former Kolhapur State in the year 1945-46. 

The debentures carried an interest of 3 per cent, per annum and 
the principal and interest thereon was guaranteed by the ex- 
Kolhapur State. These have, however, been duly redeemed by 
the Bank in the year 1956, 

The main function of the central bank is to finance primary Functions. 
societies within the area of operation. Societies are financed on 
the basis of the detailed statements of normal credits of 
members prepared by them. The statement shows, among 
other things, the deposits of each member with the society, the 
value of lands held and other details giving a comprehensive 
picture of his economic position. The upper limit to the loan 
to be granted to each individual is fixed by the central bank on 
the basis of this statement. Provision of nominal membership 
is made in bye-laws, to enable the central bank to provide 
finance to members of primary societies, other than urban banks 
and sales societies, against the security of agricultural produce 
and other valuables. 
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CHAPTER 7. In places where multi-purpose societies or sale societies cannot 
Finance ^ organized, the district central bank may undertake to make 
oo-op^ATn-K arrangements for the sale of agricultural produce, particularly 
Societies AND of those who would come within the purview of the Bombay 
Distd^rcentrai Agricultural Debtors’ Relief Act, and who are allowed to become 
Co-operative Bank, nominal members. 

Functions. 

ffistonj. The history of the development of the central financing 

agency in the district is a chequered one. Prior to the merger 
of the Kolhapur State with the Bombay State there were two 
small central financing agencies in the district, one each at 
Ichalkaranji and Kagal, in addition to the Kolhapur State Co¬ 
operative Bank. At the time of the merger, there were about 
800 co-operative societies in the district, of which agricultural 
co-operatives alone numbered 548. The resources of the central 
financing agencies were very meagre and they mostly catered to 
the needs of their individual members, instead of attempting the 
development of their affiliated primaries. Even the Kolhapur 
State Co-operative Bank could finance only 144 agricultural 
co-operatives in the district and that too inadequately. Besides, 
the arrangements for supervision and inspection were totally 
unsatisfactory. Hence, bulk of the progressive agriculturists of 
the district, who were mostly sugarcane growers, as also their 
'Phads’(groups) were being financed by commission agents 
in the Shahupuri market. 

Following the merger, the Bombay Agricultural Debtors’ 
Relief Act and the Bombay Money-lenders’ Act were made 
applicable to the Kolhapur district. As a result of this, the 
commission agents considerably curtailed their lendings and 
credit facilities to the agriculturists in the district. Due to this, 
the necessity for a well-organised central financing agency for 
developing and financing the co-operatives, especially agricul¬ 
tural, was felt. The wesS; central financing agencies were there¬ 
fore, converted into Urban Co-operative Banks and the Kolhapur 
State Co-operative Bank was converted into a District Central 
Co-operative Bank. But, even the latter did not have enough 
resources to adequately cater to the needs of all the co-operatives 
in the district. It had a share capital of Rs. 1,60,000 and its 
reserves amounted to Rs. 21,000. Its deposits were to the extent 
of Rs. 10,00,000, while its working capital, inclusive of a loan of 
Rs. 5,00,000 from the Kolhapur Darbar, amounted to Rs. 17,91,000. 
As against the estimated requirements of about Rs. 1,00,00,000 its 
lendings to co-operatives were less than Rs. 6,00,000. It was, 
therefore, decided after discussions among the Registrar, the 
Apex Bank and the District Central Bank to restrict the area of 
operations of the Central Bank to four talukas, till it strengthened 
itself, both financially and administratively and to entrust the 
remaining seven talukas to the Bombay State Co-operative Bank. 
To discharge its responsibility, the State Co-operative Bank had 
to open six branches in the district during the period 1950 to 1955 
namely at Laxmipuri-Kolhapur, Shahupuri-Kolhapur, Gandhing- 
laj, Murgud, Gargoti and Ajra. Under the States’ Reorganisation 
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Act, 1956, the Chandgad taluka of the Belgaum district in 
M}rsore State was added to the Kolhapur district and one more 
branch of the State Co-operative Bank was opened at Chandgad 
early in 1957. From an humble beginning of advancing loans to 
the tune of Rs. 18 lakhs only, in the year 1951, the bank in the 
year 1958 advanced loans amounting to Rs. 153 lakhs—a pheno¬ 
menal rise of eight times in the advances of the Bank. 

The State Co-operative Bank played a very leading part in the 
rehabilitation and reorganisation of the co-operative movement 
in the district. In particular, its role as the central financing 
agency catering to the credit needs of the agricultural and 
marketing co-operatives of the district was noteworthy. The 
following table (No. 9) shows the extent of finance made 
available by the bank, a large portion of which was advanced 
to agricultural and marketing co-operatives: — 
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The loans were given both in cash and in kind (manures, oil, 
etc.). Recoveries were also effected in cash and through the 
sale of jaggery. While the finance granted to agricultural 
co-operatives has helped them to meet the requirements of their 
members for raising of crops and also to improve their methods 
and standards of cultivation, the finance granted to the marketing, 
co-operatives has helped them to secure the manurial and other 
agricultural requisites and to sell their produce. It may be 
observed that as a result mainly of the attempts that have been 
made for linking credit with marketing nearly 80 per cent, 
of the members’ produce is marketed through the co-operative 
marketing agencies. The State Co-operative Bank has achieved 
a fair measure of success in implementing the crop loan system 
in the sugarcane growing areas of the district. The Bank has also 
assisted the members of co-operatives in constructing minor 
irrigation projects, ensuring permanent and adequate water 
supply. 

In accordance with the approved policy of reorganisation and 
setting up of one central financing agency for each of the 
districts in the whole of the Bombay State, it was also decided 
earlier that the State Co-operative Bank should in course of time 
withdraw from the district in two or three stages, as and when 
the District Central Bank developed itself. The Kolhapur 
District Central Co-operative Bank w^as re-organised and 
strengthened in 1958. Its nominated Board, however, decided, 
in view of the Bank’s resources, to take over all co-operative 
business other than the financing of the three sugar co-operatives, 
the District Purchase and Sale Union, 10 agricultural societies in 
Kagal taluka and co-operative societies in Radhanagari taluka. 
The State Co-operative Bank accordingly closed six of its branches 
in the district with effect from 1st February 1959 and handed 
over the business to the District Central Co-operative Bank. Only 
one branch of Laxmipuri in Kolhapur city of the State 
Co-operative Bank is now functioning. 

The Bank was established during the year 1938. In the first 
year of its working it had a total membership of 44 consisting 
of 17 societies and 27 individuals. 

In 1950-51, the Kolhapur District Central Co-operative Bank 
had a membership of 1,276 individuals and 322 societies and 
^ banks and a working capital of Rs. 30,10,526. It had in 
1955-56 a membership of 2,904 and a working capital of 
Rs. 35,68,918. 

The following table shows the working of the bank for the 
years 1950-51 to 1955-56 :— 
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With the take-over of business from the Bombay State Co¬ 
operative Bank Ltd. in the beginning of the year 1959 there has 
been a considerable expansion in the business of the Kolhapur 
District Central Co-operative Bank Ltd. Prior to this it 
operated only in four talukas of the Kolhapur district through 
its branches at Hatkanangale, Ichalkaranji, Jayasingpur and 
Malkapur. 


Small Savings Small Savings Banks. — One of the most important State 
Banks. agencies for mobilisation of savings in the rural sector 

of our economy is the Postal Savings Bank. These 
banks are particularly suited to collection of savings in 
rural areas where banking facilities are not available. 
As agencies of the Government, they enjoy the confidence 
of the public which is very valuable in areas where banking 
habits are not fully developed. The savings bank activity 
being one of the many functions of the post offices, it can be 
carried on economically which is not possible in the case of 
other banking institutions. 


There were 26 post offices in the district doing savings bank 
work in 1957-58. This figure includes a head office at Kolhapur 
and branch and sub-post offices. The total amount of bank 
balances in 1954-55 stood at Rs. 73,45,973. The figure for the 
year 1956-57 stood at Rs. 1,09,20,316. The increase clearly 
indicates an expansion of savings activity. 


citizen who has an amount of Rs. 2 can open a post 
office savings bank account at any post office which does savings 
bank work. The maximum limit of investment is Rs. 15,000 
for an individual and Rs. 30,000 for a joint account of 
two individuals. All local authorities and co-operative 
societies and non-profit making institutions can also open 
accounts with these banks which are called public accounts. 
For opening a public account there are no limits to the size of 
deposits which can be banked. 


Interest. Interest on individual and joint accounts is allowed at the 
rate of 2^ per cent, for tTie first Rs. 10,000 and 

at 2 per cent, on the balance in excess of Rs. 10,000. 
On public accounts interest is allowed at 2 per cent. 
(Interest is calculated for each calendar month). The 
interest earned on these investments is free of income-tax, 
super-tax and corporation-tax. 

avta fschemes National Savings Scheme .—In advanced countries of the 

vmgs ^ c ernes. mobilisation of small savings is carried on as a mass 

movement by the State for the last 75 years. The beginning 
of Government mobilisation of small savings in India could be 
traced to World War I (1914-18) when the then Government 
issued postal cash certificates of 5 years\ 7 years’ and 10 years’ 
duration. They were sold at a discount and repaid at par after 
the completion of the maturity period. They were discontinued 
a few years after the War. 
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During World War II (1939-43), such certificates were again CHAFTBR 7, 

introduced and even after the War they have been continued - 

in a more intensive form because small savings from a large Co-opraATivB 
number of people can become a substantial item in the capital Societies and 
resources that are required for carrying out the Nation’s* xh^NaUonal 
Five-Year Plans. Savings Schemest 

The following categories of investments have been classified 
as Small Savings Investment since 1957:— 

(1) Twelve-Year National Plan Savings Certificates issued 
in denominations of a minimum of Rs. 5 and a maximum 
of Rs. 5,000 and yielding simple interest of 5*41 per cent, or 
compound interest of 4*25 per cent. 

(2) Ten-Year Treasury Savings Deposit Certificates issued 
in denomination of Rs. 50 and Multiples of Rs. 50 and 
yielding interest of 4 per cent, per annum which is paid 
every year. 

(3) Fifteen-Year Annuity Certificates whereby accumulated 
savings can be invested as a lump sum and received back 
in monthly instalments for a period of 15 years, the rate of 
interest being about 4] per month compound. 

Total subscriptions received to the Treasury Savings Deposit 
Certificates since the inception of the scheme in 1951 till March 
1958 at the Kolhapur branch of the State Bank of India, 

Treasury^ and Sub-treasurie$ in the district amounted to 
Rs. 19,33,200 and the total amount refunded before maturity 
till January 1957 amounted to Rs. 42,000. 

Rupees 14,000 were invested in the 15 years annuity certificates 
during the period 1952 to 1957 in the district of Kolhapur. 

The figures of actual gross and net collections in small 
savings in the district for the period from April 1957, to 
February 1958, were Rs. 53,05,000 and Rs. 11,31,000 respectively. 

They were exclusive of investments in post office savings 
banks. 

With the nationalisation of life insurance business, the Agekciks Donsra 
Life Insurance Corporation of India became the foremost and 
the largest single agency doing life insurance business in 
India. The corporation was constituted by passing the Life 
Insurance Corporation Act of 1956 and was officially established 
on 1st September, 1956, by the Government of India. From 
this date, all Indian insurers and provident societies as also 
all foreign insurers ceased to carry on life insurance business 
anywhere in India. However, general insurance which 
includes fire, marine, accident and other insurance business 
is kept open to private enterprise. Most of the former 
insurance companies and societies which used to transact all 
insurance business including life, have now switched over 
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CHAPTER?, entirely to general insurance business. Others which had life 
Finale insurance as their main business have ceased to exist consequent 
Aoenoibs Doing upon the nationalisation of life insurance business. 

Domnbm* Under the new organisational and administrative set-up of 
Working of thcthe Corporation, Kolhapur district is placed under the territorial 
CoxporattoiTfn^theJ'^^^sdiction of Satara Division of the Western Zone together 
District. with the districts of North Satara, South Satara, Sholapur, 
Ratnagiri and Osmanabad. The corporation has its only 
branch-office in the district at Kolhapur and it covers the 
territory of Kolhapur and Ratnagiri districts. The total 
business proposed and completed during September 1st, 1956 
to August 31st, 1957, amounted to Rs. 80,73,800 and Rs. 52,69,750 
respectively. 


Joint Stock 
Banks. 


The following are the places in the district having banking 
offices (other than co-operative Banks) Gadhinglaj, Ichal- 
karanji, Jaisingpur, Kolhapur and Kurundwad. The table 
below gives the names of banks having offices in each of the 
above places: — 


TABLE No. 11. 

Kolhapur District—^Banking Offices (other than 
Co-operative) in 1956. 


Names of Places. 

Names of Banks having offices. 

Nature of the office. 

Oadbinglaj 

The Bolgauan Bank Ltd. 

Branch office. 

Ichalkaranj i 

The Saiigli Bank Ltd. 

Do. 


The New Citizen Bank of India Ltd. .. 

Do. 

Jaysiijgpiir 

The Batnakar Bank Ltd. 

Do. 


The Belga\ini Bank Ltd. 

Do. 

Kolhapur 

'Jlic New Citizen B»nk of India Ltd. .. 

Do. 


The Commercial Bank Ltd. 

Eegisiered office. 


The Bank of Maharashtra Ltd. 

Branch office. 


The United Commercial Bank Ltd. .. 

Do. 


The State Bank of India Ltd. 

I 

Do. 


The Canara Industrial and Banking 
Syndicate. 

Do. 


The United Western Bank Ltd. 

Do. 


The Central Bank of India Lt<l. 

Pay office. 


The Eatnakar Bank Ltd. 

Registered office. 


The Sangli Bank Ltd. 

Branch office. 

Kurundwad 

1 The Qanesb Bank of Kurundwad 

Registered office. 
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It would be seen from the above table that only three banks 
viz., The Commercial Bank Ltd., The Ratnakar ^nk Ltd. and 
The Ganesh Bank of Kurundwad Ltd. have their registered 
offices in the district. The rest have them outside the district. 

These include the branch-office of the State Bank of India at 
Kolhapur. 

The first bank that was established in Kolhapur district in 
1913 was an urban co-operative Bank viz., the Kolhapur 
Urban Co-operative Society (now known as the Kolhapur 
Urban Co-operative Bank Ltd.). Among the banks having 
their registered offices in the district, the first one viz., the 
Ganesh Bank of Kurundwad Ltd. was established in 1920. 

The other two viz., the Commercial Bank and the Ratnakar 
Bank Ltd., were registered in 1936 and 1943 respectively. 

Mention may also be made of the Bank of Kolhapur, which 
was registered in the year 1926. The total deposits and the 
total loans and advances of the bank amounted to Rs. 90,54,000 
and Rs. 68,21,000 respectively in the year 1951. The bank was 
subsequently closed down. There were other banks also 
which had their registered offices in the district, but most of 
them either went into liquidation or merged with other banks. 

Thus, there were eight banks in the city of Kolhapur as 
recorded in “ Social Survey of Kolhapur city Volume II 

Operations of the Joint Stock Bank .—The main business Operations ^ 
of these banks is to attract deposits—current, fixed and’^^*^ ^ ^ 

savings and to make available the requisite finance to 
their clientele. In all, there are eleven commercial banks 
operating in the district since 1957. They finance the 
storage and movement of agricultural produce in general and 
jaggery, the main agricultural product of a high quality, in 
particular. They also provide finance to various industries of 
the district such as textile mills, sugar mills, oil mills, 
engineering concerns etc. against pledge or hypothecation of 
liquid assets. Their insistence on tangible securities which 
are easily realisable is in tune with the common practice of 
banks as regards their advances. They are not so much 
concerned with the use of funds they lend as with the 
prospects of their repayment and the margin of profit. Their 
profits are mainly derived from the differences between the 
cost of their borrowings and the income from their advances. 

The Kolhapur branch of the former Imperial Bank of India 
which was opened in 1952 was taken over by the State Bank 
of India when the latter came to be established in 1955. This 
branch undertakes all commerdial banking transactions. As 
an agent of the Reserve Bank of India, the branch conducts 
Government cash work, provides remittance facilities to banks, 
extends exchange and remittance facilities to the public and 
pays, receives, collects and remits money and securities on 
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' “ Social Survey of Kolhapur City—Volume II **, Shri N. V. Sovani, 1951. 
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Government account. Kolhapur is one of the centres at which 
a Pilot” scheme for the provision of credit to small scale 
industries is being worked by the State Bank of India in 
collaboration with the State Financial Corporation, Govern¬ 
ment authorities and co-operative banks. The object of the 
scheme is to enable a small industrial unit to obtain its entire 
credit requirements expeditiously by approaching one of the 
local agencies participating in the scheme. 

The following tables giving statistical information regarding 
the operations of various joint stock banking offices in the 
district include also the figures of the branch-office of the 
State Bank of India at Kolhapur: — 



OF Deposits with the banks in Kolhapur district for the year 1955-56. 
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TABLE No. 13. 

Ownership op Deposits with the banks in Kolhapur 
DISTRICT FOR THE YEAR 195&-56. 


Havings ]>epoBitB. 


Deposits of 

Kb. 500 and above. j 

Less than Rs. 500. 


Number. 

Amount s. 

Number. 

Amounts. 

I. Business 

115 

lis. 

2,88,331 

015 

Rs. 

53,397 

11. Personal 

1,645 

34,34,178 

8,498 

5,65,583 

III. Others 

48 

2,79,436 

A 

40 

i 

2,598 

Total 

1,808 

40,01,945 

9,162 

6,21,578 




Ownership op Deposits with the banks in Kolhapur district for the year 1955-56. 
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TABLE No. 

15. 


FiAtnoe. 

JoiAT Stock 
Banks. 
Operations of 
the Joint Stock 
Banks. 

Analysis of Advances of banks in Kolhapur district 

ACCORDING TO PURPOSE FOR THE YEAR 1955-56. 


i 

Xo. of 
Accounts. 1 

Amounts. 

Percentage to 
total advances. 




1 

Rs. 

Per cent. 


1. Industry 


30 

4,40,265 

615 


II. Commerce 

.. 

1,445 

40,72,013 

69*47 


III. Agriculture 


45 

1 76,272 

1*06 


IV. Personal and Professional 


3,371 1 

15,77,312 

22*04 


V. All others 


16 1 

91,630 

1*28 


Total 


4,9.13 j 

71,57,492 

100*00 


TABLE No. 16. 


Analysis of advances of banks in Kolhapur district 
according to security for the year 1955-56. 



No. of 
Accounts. 

Amount. 

Percentage to 
total advances. 

I. 

Secured Advances— 

1. Government and Trustee 
securities. 

90 

Rs. 

2,45,979 

Per cent. 

3*44 


2. 

Shares of Joint-Stock 
companies etc. 

30 

1,07,389 

1*50 


3. 

Gold and Silver Bullion, 
Gold and Silver ornaments. 

3,517 

17.89,732 

25*01 


4. 

Merchandise— 

(a) Agricultural commo¬ 
dities. 

31 

1,26,283 

1*75 



(5) Non-agricultural 
commodities. 

84 

8,75,600 

12*23 


5. 

Beal Estate— 

(a) Agricultural land 

37 

22,136 

•$1 



(6) Other properties 

117 

6,66,620 

, 9*31 


6. 

Fixed Deposits .. | 

214 

6,34,076 

8*87 


7. 

Other secured advances .. 

133 

7,13,924 

9*97 



Total .. 

4,253 

51,81,539 

72*39 

II. 

Other Unsecured Advances .. 

660 

10,75,053 1 

27*61 

Total of I and II .. 

4,013 

71,57,492 1 

j 

100*00 


According to the Agent of the Kolhapur Branch of the State 
Bank of India, the banking facilities and availability of credit 
resources in the district may be considered adequate. 
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State aid to Agriculture ,—^The Government has actively 
helped and encouraged the organisation of co-operative societies 
with a view to making available to the agricultural population 
sources of credit other than the money-lenders. With 
the same object Government has been granting Tagai 
loans to agriculturists to meet their credit requirements. 
The Land Improvement Loans Act of 1883 and the 
Agriculturists’ Loans Act of 1884, were enacted to 
enable Government to grant such loans. The former is 
broadly concerned with long-term finance and the latter with 
short-term accommodation.* 

(1) Loans under the Land Improvement Loans Act, 1883. 

Lioans imder this Act are granted to cultivators for works 
of improvement on land, as for example : (a) construction 
of wells and tanks, (b) drainage, reclamation from rivers, 
protection from floods or from erosion, (c) clearance, enclosure 
or permanent improvement for agricultural purposes, etc. 

The Collector (upto Rs. 7,500), Prant Officer (upto Rs. 2,500) 
and Mamlatdar or Mahalkari (upto Rs. 1,000) are the 
authorities specifled in the Bombay Land Improvement Loans 
Rules, 1916, who may grant loans and exercise fxmctions of 
a Collector under the Act. 

(2) Loans under the Agriculturists' Loans Act of 1884. 

Under this Act, loans may be granted to holders of arable 
lands for purchase of seed, fodder, cattle, agricultural stock, 
implements, rebuilding houses destroyed by any calamity. 

(b) maintenance of the cultivators while engaged in sowing 
and tilling their lands prior to the next crop, etc. 

The authorities empowered to grant loans under this Act 
are the Collector, the Prant Officer, the Mamlatdars (specially 
selected by Collector) and the Mamlatdars or Mahalkaris and 
the maximum amount per loan which each of them is 
authorised to grant is Rs. 2.500, 1,000, 500 and 200 respectively. 

The rate of interest charged in Kolhapur district is 
per cent, for loans granted under these two Acts. 
Rigid emphasis is laid on the value and nature of the security 
which may be accepted against loans. The security generally 
accepted is immovable property (land) whose value generally 
is approximately three times the amount of loan. Movable 
property is rarely accepted as security. Personal security may 
be accepted, even that of one person provided his solvency 
is certain. The security of immovable property is almost 
invariably demanded in case of loans of big amounts. 

Tagai advances given in the district imder various Acts and 
schemes were Rs. 2,19,400 in 1950-51, Rs. 4,57,309 in 1951-52 
snd Rs. 15,39,163 in 1953-54. The bulk of the advances were 
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granted for diflferent land improvement schemes and well¬ 
digging and other irrigation projects. The figures of recoveries 
were Rs. 2,53,439 and Rs\. 4,57,438 in 1952-53 and 1953-54 
respectively. In 1956-57, the amount of tagai loans sanctioned 
was Rs. 4,64,953, bulk of which was given for land improve¬ 
ment schemes and various irrigation projects. The rate of 
interest charged was 54 per cent, for loans under both the 
Acts. The loans were sanctioned on the security of immovable 
property (land) whose value was not to be less than three times 
the amount of loan. That is, the ratio of the value of the 
security to the loan was 3:1. 

The duration of the advances indicates that bulk of them 
represented loans for intermediate and long-term periods. 
The chief reasons for rejection of application were the lack 
of security or adequate security and old dues to Government. 

II. Financial assistance to Industry .—^Financial assistance 
to industries is given under the Bombay State-Aid to 
Small-Scale and Cottage Industries Rules, 1935, as 
amended upto 20th Januapr, 1956. Loans are granted by 
the Department of Industries for the following purposes:— 
construction of buildings, godowns, warehouses, wells, tanks, 
etc., and for purchase of land for these purposes; purchase 
and erection of machinery and plant, purchase of raw 
materials; working capital and finishing. 

The Government of Bombay introduced some amendments 
to the State-Aid to Industries Rules, 1935 in 1955 with a view 
to bringing them in line with the liberalised policy adopted 
by the Government of India to encourage development of 
small-scale and cottage industries. The Central Government 
has placed Rs. 10 lakhs at the disposal of the Government of 
Bombay for the grant of loans to small-scale and cottage 
industries on slightiy more liberal terms. 

Loans up to Rs. 75,000 and in exceptional cases even up to 
Rs. 1 lakh can now be granted by the Department of Industries 
to an individual concern. 

The rate of interest is brought down to 5 per cent, 
compound interest per annum with a penalty of half per cent, 
for arrears in payment of instalments of interest and capital. 
As a result of further liberalisation of the rules in January 
1956, the rate of interest on loans not exceeding Rs. 50,000 was 
brought down from 5 per cent, to 3 per cent, per annum. 

Loans are advanced to the extent of 75 per cent, of the 
value of the security offered instead of 50 per cent, 
as formerly provided and they can be given against raw 
materials, goods in process and stock-in-trade in addition to 
immovable properties. Loans can also be given against the 
personal security of persons other than the borrower. The 
period of repayment has been increased to a maximum of 
ten years. 
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Nine industrial units in Kolhapur district were granted chapter 7. 

loans totalling Rs. 1,97,600 under the State-Aid to Small*5cale - 

and Cottage Industries Rules, 1935, during the period stat?iSSc 3 ial 
J anuary, 1955 to February, 1958. Of this the biggest slice was aid to 
received by four units of the textile industry which among Aobioultubb 
them received in aggregate Rs. 1,25,000 during that period SnanSa’ 
for working capital. The rate of interest charged was Aseistanoe to 
three per cent, in all cases and the loans were for a duration 
of seven years and repayable by annual instalments. 

Three Engineering concerns were granted a total amount of 
Rs. 64,000 during the same period. Of this, Rs. 37,000 were 
given for purchase of machinery and Rs. 27,000 for working 
capital. The duration of these loans was 10 years and they 
were to be repaid by annual instalments. The rate of interest 
charged was three per cent. The other two loans of Rs. 5,000 
and Rs. 3,000 each went to two industrial concerns 
manufacturing respectively the stainless-steel articles and 
chemicals. These were granted for the purpose of working 
capital and carried a rate of interest of three per cent. They 
were repayable in seven and five years respectively in annual 
instalments. 

Financial assistance to cottage and villagd indusitries is 
granted under the following four schemes administered by the 
Co-operative Department: 

1. Scheme for grant of loans and subsidies to bona fide 
craftsmen and their co-operative societies for purchase of tools 
and equipment and for working capital. 

This scheme has been in operation since 1941 in one form 
or anpther. Under the latest version of this scheme, financial 
assistance upto Rs. 2,000 (Rs. 1,000 for tools and Rs. 1,000 for 
working capital) can be granted to each artisan. In the 
case of a trained artisan, 25 per cent, of the amount 
sanctioned for tools and equipment can be treated as subsidy. 

The remaining amount for tools and equipment and that for 
working capital is to be treated as loan bearing interest at 
4J per cent, and repayable in five years in equal 
monthly instalments. The securities to be furnished may be 
either one or two personal sureties or the mortgage of 
immovable property. 

Co-operative Societies having at least one-third of their 
members as bona-fide craftsmen or persons following cottage 
industries can be granted financial assistance upto Rs. 5,000 
for the purchase otf tools and equipment. Of this amount, 
upto 50 per cent, can be treated as subsidy and the remaining 
portion as loan carrying interest at the rate of 4i per cent. 

As regards loans for working capital, the Joint Registrar for 
Industrial Co-operatives and Village Industries has been 
empowered to give a marginal Government guarantee of 
30 per cent, for a credit upto Rs. 15,000 to be raised by each 
society from the central financing agencies. 
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— Class artisans for purchase of tools, appliances, etc. 

Statb^^ancial (i) Financial assistance upto Rs. 2,000 in each case can be 

AID TO granted to backward class artisans for the purchase of tools 
andIhdumb equipment and for working capital on terms and 

^n? ^Pinandai Conditions similar to those obtaining in respect of loans and 
Assistance to subsidies to bona-fide craftsmen. The only modifications are 
Industry. firstly that if the backward class artisan has received training 
at one of the peripatetic schools of this Department or in 
a technical institution recognised by Government, the entire 
amount of financial assistance is free of interest and secondly, 
in the case of artisans who have not received such training, 
50 per cent, of the amount is free of interest and the 

remaining 50 per cent, will carry interest at the rate of 
4i per cent. 

(ii) Industrial Co-operative Societies of backward class 
artisans are also eligible for the grant of loans and subsidies 
as in the case of other industrial co-operative societies. 
Exemption from interest in the case of a co-operative society 
is only given when at least 50 per cent, of its members have 
received training in the peripatetic schools maintained by this 
Department or in technical institutions recognised by 
Government. 

3. Under this scheme financial assistance in the form of 
subsidies and loans can be granted to educated persons who 
have studied upto Secondary School Certificate Examination 
or passed the Regional Language Final Examination and who 
are unemployed as well as to educated persons who are 
already engaged in some business, industry or trade. 
Assistance upto Rs. 3,000 in each case is offered to enable such 
persons to set up some cottage industry, business or trade 
or to expand their activities. A sum upto 25 per cent, of the 
total financial assistance can be treated as subsidy in deserving 
cases only and the remaining amount is treated as a loan 
carrying interest at 4} per cent, and repayable in five years 
in equal monthly instalments. Security in the form of one 
or two personal sureties or the mortgage of immovable 
property is insisted upon. 

4. Scheme for grant of Huskell or Nutan Ghanis on loan- 
cumrsubsidy basis:—^The scheme is meant to induce telia to use 
improved types of ghanis in preference to the old, less productive 
ghanis. 

The following two tables show the financial assistance in 
the form of subsidies and loans sanctioned by the Deputy 
Director of Cottage Industries and Deputy Registrar for 
Industrial Co-operatives, Poona and the Assistant Director of 
Cottage Industries and Assistant Registrar for Industrial 
Co-operatives, to CoK>perative Societies and hona-fiie craftsmen 
during the period 1953-57:— 
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TABLE No. 17. 

‘I* 

Financial assistance under the scheme for grant of loans and 
SUBSIDIES to Industrial Co-operative Societies for purchase 
OP tools and equipment and for working capital 
during 1953-57. 


No. 

1 

Industry. 

! 

2 

No. of 
Industrial 
Societies 
assisted. 

3 

Total 
amount of 
subsidy 
sanctioned. 

4 

Total 
amount of 
loans 

sanctioned. 

5 

Total of 
(4) and (5). 

6 




Rs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

1 

Tanning 

3 

150 

10,200 

10,850 

2 

Leathef 

4 

212-60 

8,137-60 

8,850 

3 

Labour Contract 

1 


4,920 

4,920 

4 

Carpentry 

1 

900 

2,100 

3,000 

5 

Wool weaving ..: 

2 

.... 

7,500 

7,600 

6 

Lacquer work 

1 

400 

1,600 

2,000 

7 

Rope making 

3 

750 

4,000 

1 4,760 

8 

Chandi audyogik 

1 


16,000 

15,000 

9 

Tin and Copper 

1 


450 

450 

10 

Pottery 

3 

50 ' 

13,100 

18,150 

11 

Handloom 

31 

€ • • • 

1,76,184 

1,76,184 

12 

Development of 

1 


3,76,460 

3,76,450 


Industrial Estate. 





13 

Womens’ society .. 

1 

250 

750 

1,000 


Total .. 

55 

2,712-60 

1 

6,15,341-50 

6,23,064 


TABLE No. 18. 


Financial assistance under the scheme for grant of loans and 
subsidies to bona-fide craftsmen for purchase 
of tools and equipment and working 
CAPITAL during THE PERIOD 1953-57. 


No. 

Industry. 

No. of 
individual 
craftsmen 
assisted. 

Total 
amount of 
subsidies 
sanctioned. 

Total 
amount of 
loans 

I sanctioned. 

Total of 
(4) & (6). 

1 

2 

3 

4 

t 

5 

6 




Bs. 

1 

Bs. 

Bs. 

1 

Leather 

4 

.... 

0,760 

5,750 

2 

Tailoring 

2 

78 

084 

762 

3 

Carpentry 

i 1 


1.150 

1,150 

4 

Cement pipe Industry. 

1 

j 

1 3,000 

3,000 


Total .. 

1 1 

i 8 

1 * 

78 

10,684 

10,662 
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Financial assistance by the Government is also given in the 
form of Government guarantee sanctioned to different types 
of Industrial Co-operative Societies against the credit they 
receive from the central financing agency of the district on 
the recommendation of the Joint Registrar for Industrial 
Co-operatives and Village Industries. In 1955-56 Government 
extended to three industrial societies an amount of Rs. 2,500 
as Government guarantee on which loans upto Rs. 11,000 could 
be raised. 

Financial assistance is given also to hand-loom industry by 
the State under two schemes viz.. Hand-loom Development 
Scheme and Hand-loom Relief Scheme. The industry 
occupies a very important position in the rural economic 
structure. It can provide occupation to a large number of 
unemployed or underemployed persons. Hand-loom products, 
however, suffer from the acute competition of the products of 
large-scale textile industry and both the Government of Bombay 
as well as the Government of India took steps to support and 
rehabilitate the hand-loom industry. By a scheme introduced 
in 1953, a total amount of Rs. 57,400 had been given by Bombay 
Government as working capital to weavers’ co-operative 
societies. In 1952 the Government of India constituted an 
All-India Hand-loom Board and allotted certain quotas to 
each State Government out of the proceeds of the additional 
excise duty which was levied in 1953 on mill cloth at the rate 
of three pies per yard. A number of development schemes were 
submitted to the All-India Hand-loom Board for being financed 
from the quota of the cess fund allotted to Bombay State. 
On the recommendation of the Board some of the schemes 
were approved by the Government of India and consequently 
financial assistance was made available to the industry imder 
these schemes. 

In 1954-55 and 1955-56, a total amount of Rs. 1,77,745 was 
given as financial assistance in the form of loans, prizes and 
grants under various schemes. This included Rs. 77,900 given 
as loans for working capital to weavers’ co-operatives, Rs. 62,225 
and Rs. 29,178 constituted the grants of rebate on sales of 
hand-loom cloth in the year 1954-55 and 1955-56 respectively. 
Grant of Rs. 3,000 and loans and subsidies amounting to 
Rs. 2,800 were given for establishment of dye-houses during 
these two years. Rs. 1,643 were given as a grant for opening 
sales depots. Under the scheme for grant of loans for share 
capital Rs. 184 were granted during the same period. Under 
another scheme for replacement of throw-shuttle-looms by 
fly-shuttle looms Rs. 325 were given as grant. Prizes worth 
Rs. 420 were distributed among weavers’ societies. Grant of 
Rs. 70 was given for hiring carts and another grant of Rs. 75 
was given for publicity and advertisement to weavers’ societies. 
Besides providing financial assistance directly through the 
various departments, the Government gives medium long-term 
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financial assistance, though indirectly, to small-scale and 
medium-sized industries through the Bombay State Finance 
Corporation which is a statutory body having its capital 
mainly contributed by the State Government. The Govern¬ 
ment is providing financial aid under different schemes to 
co-operative societies by way of subsidies, loans and contribution 
to the share capital of the societies. In Kolhapur district, the 
total amount given in 1958-59 by way of loans was Rs. 4,03,846, 
subsidies Rs. 1,61,759 and contribution to the share-capital 
Rs. 2,70,000. The societies to receive this assistance were the 
agricultural credit societies, co-operative marketing societies, 
co-operative farming societies, lift irrigation societies, a milk 
union and backward class housing societies. 

Public Limited companies ,—^Public limited companies, other 
than joint-stock banks and investment trusts numbered 13 in the 
district in 1956. They were engaged in some form of productive 
activity such as trading, manufacturing, transport, etc. These 
companies required capital for the purpose of acquiring and 
maintaining plant, equipment, buildings and other fixed assets 
and to hold current assets in the form of finished and partly 
finished products, raw materials and stores, liquid cash balances, 
Government and industrial securities etc. The funds required 
may be obtained from net profits and stock capital, loans, and 
debentures, etc. 


Classification, 

Of the thirteen companies, three were engaged in the genera¬ 
tion of electricity and its supply and three in the wholesale 
trade other than that in foodgrains. Of the remaining, 
six belonged to the manufacturing group and one was 
engaged in agricultural products. Of these, one each was 
registered in the years 1942, 1949, 1950 and 1955, two in 1946, 
four in 1947 and three in 1948. 

The companies have been classified according to the nature 
of the business transacted by them. In the manufacturing 
group, are included iron and steel industry, sugar, textile 
industry and drug industries. However, for indicating their 
financial position for the year 1956, the manufacturing group 
is further divided into groups for facilitating industry-wise 
study of financial position for the year under review: — 
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1,42,450 0 0 7.500 0 0 .... 1,11^1 8 4 71,823 



TABLE No. 19—contd. 
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There were in the district thirty-one private limited companies 
working in 1956. Their classification shows that (i) eight were 
in the transport group; (ii) nine were in the manufacturing 
group; (iii) eight were in trading and (iv) six were in the 
miscellaneous group. The distribution of the nine companies 
in the manufacturing group was as given below: — 

(1) Oil mills ... ... ... 4 

(2) Cotton ... ... ... 1 

(3) Pharmaceutical ... ... 1 

(4) Fertilisers ... ... ... 1 

(5) Toilet ... ... ... 2 


9 


Out of thirteen companies in the trading and selling group, 
six were selling agencies and two were managing agencies. 
The miscellaneous group included dairy and stock raising 
companies. 

The paid up capital of these companies stood at Rs. 68,63,050. 
There were only two companies which had a paid up capital 
above Rs. 15,00,000 viz., the Madhavnagar Cotton Mills Ltd., and 
the United Agencies. Those that had paid up capital between 
Rs. 5,00,000 and Rs. 10,00,000 numbered three and those between 
Rs. 1,00,000 and Rs. 5,00,000 numbered five. 


The total paid up capital at the various 
below: — 

groups is shown 

Groups. 

Rs. 

(1) Manufacturing companies 

... 37,10,600 

(2) Trading and Selling agencies ... 

... 20,86,100 

(3) Transport Companies 

... 6,55,750 

(4) Miscellaneous 

... 4,10,600 


Total ... 68.63,050 
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Trade. 

The Census statistics of 1951 reveal that trade and commerce Census Statistics. 
provided a primary source of livelihood to 53,858 persons and 
a secondary means of livelihood to 9,894 persons in Kolhapur 
district. Of 53,858 persons deriving their livelihood from 
trade, 14,417 persons were self-supporting; 36,796 persons 
non-eaming dependents and 2,645 persons earning dependents. 

The following table gives the number of self-supporting 
persons engaged in various trades in Kolhapur district: — 

TABLE No. 1. 

Number of self-supporting persons engaged in various trades 
IN Kolhapur District according to 1951 Census. 


Sub'division. 

Employers. 

Employees. 

Independent 

workers. 

Total. 

(1) Ketail trade otherwise 
unclassified. 

360 

727 

1,968 

3,055 

(2) Retail trade in food-stuffs 
including beverages and 
narcotics. 

887 

710 

5,012 

6,609 

(3) Retail trade in fuel includ¬ 
ing petrol. 

106 

127 

352 

585 

(4) Retail trade in textile and 
leather goods. 

255 

351 

1,366 

1,972 

(5) Wholesale trade in food¬ 
stuffs. 

226 

349 

256 

831 

I 

(6) Wholesale trade in coimno- 
dities other than food¬ 
stuffs. 

42 

28 

167 

1 

287 

(7) Real Rotate ^ 



i 1 

1 

(8) Insunuice 

1 

(9) Moneylendihg, ’ Banking! 

and other financial busi-] 
neis. 

1 

24 

14 1 

j 

39 

146 

641 

301 

1,088 

Total .. 

2,083 

2,957 

1 

9,487 

14,417 
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CHAFTER 8. The table indicates the following' four distinct characteristics 
of the district viz., (i) concentration of traders in retail trade, 
CxNsus STAiisTios. (>0 Overwhelming number of retail traders in foodstuffs, 
textile and leather goods, (iii) slight concentration of wholesale 
trade in foodstuffs as compared to other commodities and 
(iv) predominance of independent workers. 

Of the total number of self-supporting traders, 84-7 per cent, 
were engaged in various retail trades; 7-4 per cent, in 
wholesale trade ; 7*5 per cent, in financing business; and 0-27 per 
cent, in insurance and real estate business. Of the total self- 
supporting traders 65-4 per cent, were independent workers; 
20-5 per cent, were employers and 14-05 per cent, were 
employees. 


The following table gives rural and urban composition of the 
population whose primary source of livelihood is trade and 
commerce: — 


TABLE No. 2. 


{Sub-division. 

j Bural. 

1 

Urban. 

1 

Total. 

Self-supporting 

4,246 

10,171 1 

i 

j 14,417 

Non-eaming dependents .. 

10,306 

26,490 I 

36,796 

Earning dependents .. ,. | 

i 

1,345 

1,300 

2,645 

Total .., 

i 

i 

15,«97 

37,961 

53,858 


Of 14,417 self-supporting persons, 10,171 are from urban 
areas and 4,246 from rural areas. The table reveals that 
in spite of the fact that a major proportion of the population 
lives in rural areas, urban areas accounted for 71-4 per cent, 
of the mercantile commimity as against 28-6 per cent, which 
accounted for rural areas. Of the dependents on the trading 
commimity, 71-9 per cent, reside in urban areas and the rest in 
rural areas. 

The table below (Table No. 3) gives the total number of 
agriculturists and non-agriculturists earning their livelihood 
from trade and commerce as a secondary means of livelihood 
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prima facie suggests that a greater percentage of agriculturists CHAPTER 8. 

depends upon trade for their secondary means of livelihood 

than non-agriculturists: — Ceotvs Statistics. 


TABLE No. 3. 


8ub-divi8ion. 

1 

1 

Agricultural 

class. 

Non-Agricul- 
tural class. 

Total. 

1 , j 

Self-supporting 

3,346 1 

1 

419 

3,765 

Earn ing-dependent b 

1,913 j 

1 831 

2,744 

Total .. 

: 5,259 j 

1,260 

6,509 


Note .—Separate figures for Chandgad taluka, which forms part of Kolhapur District 
since Reorganisation of States, 1956, are not available and hence are not inclu¬ 
ded in the above tables. 


The Miraj-Kolhapur branch ob^ the Southern Railway is the Teade routes. 
only railway line which connects Kolhapur district with Poona 
and Bombay. The main items of export from Kolhapur are gul 
and sugar. 

“ Till 1845 when the British took over the superintendence, the 
State had no metalled roads. Of the path-ways, those that led 
west down the Sahyadris to the coast were hardly fit for even 
lightly laden cattle, and those that went inland were beaten 
cattle tracks”. Even today the district, detached by a long 
range of the Sahyadri whose western scrap is precipitious has 
no road communication to sea ports except the State Highway 
which passes through Amba Ghat. Starting at Amba and ending 
at Udgaon, it covers 61 miles and passes through Shahuwadi, 

Panhala, Karwir, Hatkanangale and Shirol talukas of Kolhapur 
district. 

Bounded on the north, by Varna river, the Poona-Bangalore 
Road is the only National Highway passing through Kolhapur 
district. It covers in all about 29 miles in this district, passing 
through the talukas of Hatkanangale, Kolhapur and Kagal. 

The same road connects Kolhapur with Belgaum in the south. 

On the east, Kolhapur is well linked with Satara and Belgaum 
districts. Most of the taluka headquarters are connected now 
by roads with Kolhapur city which is the main trade centre. 

The Kaladgi-Devagad Road (State Highway) passes through 
the talukas of Bhudargad, Kagal and Radhanagari. The length 
of the road in the district is about 46 miles and 5 furlongs. 

The other State Highway is the Mirya-Ratnagiri-Kolhapur-Miraj- 
Bijapur-Hyderabad Road entering the district of Kolhapur 
(o.o.p.) L-o Vf 768—29 
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CHAPTER 8. near village Amba (Shahuwadi taluka) and passes through 
the talukas of Hatkanangale, Shahuwadi and Shirol and Panhala 
Tbade Roittbs. mahal. The total length in the district is 66 miles and 
7 furlongs. 

The Major District Roads are: — 

(1) Kolhapur-Bavada Road (34*4 miles) passing through the 
Karvir taluka and Panhala and Bavada mahals. 

(2) Kolhapur-Wasi-Parite-Ghotwade-Gaibi Road (24 miles 
and 5i furlongs) running parallel to the river Bhogawati, 
passes through Karvir and Radhanagari talukas. 

(3) Waghabil-Panhala Road (4 miles) starts from “ Mirya- 
Ratnagiri-Kolhapur-Miraj-Bijapur-Hyderabad Road” and runs 
west throughout its length. 

(4) Gadhinglaj-Ajra-Savantwadi Road (27 miles) runs 
south-west till the village Amba on the south-western border 
and enters Ratnagiri district. It passes through Gadhinglaj 
taluka and Ajra mahal. 

(5) Kolhapur-Bavada Road (34 miles, 4 furlongs) passes 
through the Karvir taluka and Panhala and Bavada mahals. 

(6) Ichalkaranji-Hatkanangale Road '(5 miles, 5 furlongs) 
emanates from the Ratnagiri-Kolhapur-Bijapur State Highway 
and passes through the Hatkanangale taluka only. 

(7) Jaisingpur-Shirol-Kurundwad Road emanates from the 

Ratnagiri-Kolhapur-Bijapur State Highway. The total length 

in the district is 12 miles and 6 furlongs. 

(8) Bambavade-Shirale Road (8 miles) emanating from the 
Kolhapur-Bijapur-Ratnagiri State Highway, enters the district 
at Bambavade in Shahuwadi taluka and runs north upto 
Shirale in the same taluka and then runs north-west upto 
Kapashi also in Shahuwadi taluka. 

(9) Bhadgaon-Channekupi-lJbol-Basarge-Halkarni-Khanapur 
Road (14 miles and 2 furlongs) starts from Bhadgaon, a village 
on the Gadhinglaj-Bhadgaon-Mahagaon-Nesari-Adkur Road 
and goes south-east upto Halkarni and then goes east upto 
Khanapur (Bijapur district). 

The old Gazetteer narrates—“ Of the imports and exports, 
at Kolhapur, grain, cloth, earthenware, baskets and cattle largely 
come from neighbouring places; most of these articles find 
their way to Nipani in Belgaum and Chiplun and Rajapur in 
Ratnagiri. From Sangrul, rice is largely sent to Nipani and 
other places. At Kadoli grain is largely sold; from Kadoli, 
cotton, molasses and chillies, and from Panhala rice are largely 
sent. At Sarud, grain is brought in large quantities and cloth 
is exported. At Vadgaon, which is a large trade centre, dates, 
cocoanut, kernel, sugar and English yam are brought from 
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the seaports and a number of cattle from neighbouring places 
for sale; and besides chillies, tobacco and wheat and other 
grains, molasses is largely exported. At Gadhinglaj the chief 
trade is in grain, coarse cloth and cattle. At Kapasi the local 
dealers take pain, chillies and other articles for sale to 
Islampur, Miraj, Sanpi and Tasgaon; at Malkapur grain and 
cattle come from neighbouring villages and cocoanuts, dates 
and other articles from Ratnagiri ports. The chief exports 
are rice, jvari, wheat, grain and chillies. At Murgud grain 
comes in large quantities from neighbouring villages and rice 
is exported. At Ichalkaranji grain and cattle are brought for 
sale. Besides, at the large trade centres, forty-seven small 
weekly markets are held. 

“ The chief imports are salt, metal, cocoanuts, dates, 
groceries, oil, hardware, twist and piecegoods. Salt was 
formerly brought entirely by pack bullocks from the Konkan. 
Under metal come gold, silver, copper, brass and iron. During 
the American War (1862-65) gold and silver were largely 
imported ; during the scarcity of 1876-77 a large amount of gold 
and silver in ornaments left the State ; and since the return 
of prosperity in 1881 and 1882, gold and silver have again been 
imported. Sheets of copper and brass are brought in small 
quantities, and ready-made vessels and drinking mugs in large 
quantities chiefly from Poona. Formerly iron was locally 
smelted and it is now largely brought from Bombay by Vanis 
and Bohoras. It is much used for cart tiers and axles and in 
making iron pots. Dates, groceries, kerosene and cocoanut oil, 
iron bucketsi and water-pots are brought from Bombay. 
Steam-spun twist, both English and Bombay-made, is brought 
and sold to hand-loom weavers. Piece-goods are hand-made and 
steam-made. Of hand-made goods, the chief are turbans and 
women’s robes from Poona, Shahapur, Sholapur and Yeola, 
waist-cloths or dhotars from Nagpur and Shahapur and silk 
waist-cloth or pitamhars and robes or paithanis and turbans 
from Burhanpur and Poona. Of the steam-made cloth the 
coarse strong-cloth is Bombay-made and the finer-cloth is from 
England. The chief exports are of grains, rice, jvari, hajri, 
nachni, wheat and gram; of groceries and spices coriander, 
turmeric and chillies; of oilseeds sesamum, linseed and 
earthnut; and of other exports cotton, cotton tape, hemp, 
tobacco, molasses and sugar.”^ 

Since the compilation of the old Gazetteer in 1886 there 
has been a considerable change in the pattern as well as 
organization of. trade. The railway system in India came in 
the wake of British rule. It revolutionized the whole transport 
system and led to the growth of towns which became centres 
of organized trading activities. 


» Page Nob. 204,206-207. 


CHAPTER 8. 
Trade. 

Trade Routes. 


Change in 
Pattern and 
Organization. 


(a.o.p.) L-o Vf 768—29a 
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CHAPTER 8. Facilities of road transport are rfairly widely available to 
the district. The Poona-Bangalore National Highway No. 4 
Chanob in PATTBENpasses through the district. The major district roads and other 
AND OROANizATioN.(iistrict Toads also play a vital part. This has led to gul and 
tobacco, the principal exportable commodities of the district, 
finding a wider market. The growth of important trade centres 
like Kolhapur, Ichalkaranji, Jaisingpur, etc., establishment of 
organizations of traders and merchants’ associations, the trend 
towards regulated markets (Kolhapur and Gadhinglaj) and the 
establishment of co-operative trading societies like the Shetkari 
Sahakari Sangh Ltd., Kolhapur, are all indicative of a definite 
change in the pattern as well as organisation of trade. 

Trade Centoes. This DISTRICT PRODUCES mainly gul, chillies and turmeric as 
cash crops while paddy and jowar are grown as staple crops. 
Fruits and vegetables are also grown in the vicinity of Kolhapur 
city as it serves a good market for sale of such produce. 
Operators in the market play an important role in trade. 
Dalals and adatyas are a connecting link between buyers and 
sellers and they serve as good middle-men between traders. 
Commodities are brought for sale in the market by the sellers 
and kept with their approved dalals. These dalals try to sell 
the produce either to their fellow-traders or they purchase it 
themselves. Bills and vouchers are prepared and the amount 
due is paid to cultivators after deducting all charges. Hours 
of busines are generally in the morning and in the evening. 
The delivery of produce is given either at shops of commission 
agents immediately after sale or at the shop of the traders. 
These traders generally take delivery after a couple of days. 
Groundnuts are sold at so many seers a rupee and an atfci or 
eight maunds of 16 seers each for a particular sum of rupees. 


Agriculturists themselves bring their produce for sale. 
Commodities like tur, gram, etc. are imported from villages 
through commission agents or the agents themselves go to the 
villages for purchase. Transport is provided to a considerable 
extent by trucks, and bullock-carts, though railway wagons are 
also utilized often. 

Generally, adatyas, co-operative societies and banks provide 
finance. Even though the rate of interest charged by adatyas 
is exhorbitant as compared to that charged by co-operative 
societies and banks, the cultivators prefer to borrow from the 
former because they get advances quickly without going 
through too many formalities. The terms and conditions 
involved in borrowing from private agencies like the adatyas 
are that the producers should bring their produce to the shop 
of the dalals and execute the sale through them. 
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There are eight wholesale trade centres in the district CHAPTER 8. 
viz. Kolhapur (Karvir taluka), Jaisingpur (Shirol taluka), Trade. 
Ichalkaranji and Vadgaon (Hatkanangale taluka), Gadhinglaj,^’'^®®^®®^^^^®^^^^^ 
Ajra and Halkami (Gandhinglaj taluka), constituting roughly 
one market, regulated under the Bombay Agricultural Produce 
Markets Act of 1939; and Malkapur (Shahuwadi taluka). 

Chief commodities handled at these centres are as shown 
below: — 

(1) Kolhapur ... Jaggery, groundnut, paddy, rice, 

jowar, chillies, gram, cotton and 

betel leaves. 

(2) Jaisingpur ... Tobacco, jaggery, groundnut and 

jowar. 

(3) Gadhinglaj, Ajra Jaggery, groundnut, chillies, cotton, 

and Halkami. paddy and tobacco. 

(4) Malkapur ... Jaggery, groundnut, onions and 

chillies. 

(5) Ichalkaranji ... Tobacco, jowar, cotton, groundnut, 

kulthi and chillies. 

(6) Vadgaon ... Jowar, groundnut, jaggery, chillies 

and tur. 

Out of these eight centres of wholesale trade, two viz. 

Kolhapur and Gadhinglaj are regulated markets, declared 
under the Bombay Agricultural Produce Markets Act of 1939, 
and Ajra and Halkami serve as sub-markets to the main market 
at Gadhinglaj. The transactions of regulated commodities in 
these two regulated markets mentioned above are described 
in the relevant section. Below is an account of important 
wholesale trade centres. 

Kolhapur. —This centre is mainly famous for gul and ground- Kolhapur, 
nut but paddy, rice, jowar, chillies, gram, cotton and betel 
leaves also enter the wholesale trade. Gul and groundnut are 
regulated commodities and the former worth about Rs. 4J crores 
is exported annually to Gujarat and other places. 
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CHAPTER 8. 

Trade. 

Wholesale 

Trade 

Centres. 

Kolhapur. 


The table below gives an idea about the approximate annual 
turnover—both in respect of quantity and value of various 
commodities arrived at Kolhapur in 1955-56: — 


TABLE No. 4. 


Name of commodity. 

Annual Turnover. 

Quantity in Bengali 
maunds except 
where otherwise 
specified. 

Value 



Rs. 

Jaggery 

15,19,569 

1.82,34,82s 

(4roundnul s .. 

2,51.121 

40,17,936 

Baddy 

22.00S 

3,96,044 

Bice 

j 35,755 

12,44,160 

.lowar 

1 5,10,920 ! 

1 

! 71,52,880 

Chillies (dried) .. 

1 3.360 1 

' 

3,30,000 

Cotton (ginned and nnginned) 

1 

1 5.500 bags.* ! 

! 1,10.000 

I 

Turmeric! 

1 

1,000 bags.i ! 

1 1 

1 30,000 

1 


^ One bag of turmeric weighs nearly 2^ to 3 B. Mds, 
* One bag of eolton weighs nearly 1 to B. Mds. 


These commodities after being brought to the market are 
sent to various places. The table below shows the total 
quantity exported outside the district as well as out of 
Maharashtra State: — 


TABLE No. 5. 


Name of commodity. 

Total arrivals 
in the market.* 

Total exports. 

Local 

consumption. 

Gul 

15,19,569 

14,29,569 

44,901 

Groundnuts 

2,61,121 

50,224 

78,603 

Paddy 

22,008 

11,579 

8416 

Rico 

35,755 

19,663 

14,304 

Jowar 

6.10,920 

2,81,006 

2,04,368 

Chillies (dried) 

3,360 

2,360 

1,000 

Cotton (ginned and unginned) . 

6,600 bags, j 

1 


6,500 bags. 

Turmeric 

1,000 bags, j 

900 bags. 

100 bags. 


* Quantity in Bengali maunds except where otherwise specified. 
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Grwl is exported to Bombay, Poona, Gujarat and Karnatak 
(Mysore State), groundnuts to Bombay and Karnatak; paddy, 
rice, jowar and chillies to Konkan and other parts of Kolhapur 
district. Turmeric is exported to Sangli. 


Market charges for the above commodities levied in 1955-56 
in the market are given below: — 


Rs. As. Ps. 

Commission for regulated 19 0 Per cent, of sale 
commodities. proceeds. 


Jaggery (per lump) 


0 0 6 Hamali. 

0 0 3 Weighment charges. 
0 0 1 Market cess. 


Groundnut (per bag) 


0 0 3 Hamali. 

0 0 4^ Weighment charges. 
0 0 IJ Market cess. 


(Unregulated commodities). 

Food grainR. (^hillieR. 


Rs. As. Ps. Rs. As. Ps. 

(1) Commission—^per cent, of sale 1110 1110 

proceeds. 


(2) Hamali (per bag) 
Hamali (per cart) 


0 2 0 0 2 0 
0 12 0 0 12 0 


(3) Weighment charges (per bag)... 0 10 
Weighment charges (per cart)... 0 6 0 

(4) Charity (per cart) ... 0 1 6 


0 1 0 
0 14 0 

0 6 0 


These charges are deducted in case of jowar and chillies. 
No such charges are taken in respect of cotton. In the case 
of turmeric, they are as follows: — 


Commission 


Rs. As. Ps. 
1 9 0 


Hamali (per cart) ... ...18 0 

Weighment charges (per cart). ..070 


CHAPTER 8. 

Trade. 

Wholesale 

Tbade 

CByTBES. 

Kolhapur. 
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CHAPTER 8. No charges in kind are collected in the case of foodgrains and 
Tnide cotton. But in the case of chillies and turmeric, charges in 

wnm. uBtT.g 'TBiTmkind as levied in the market are shown below: — 

V'pTtTHS ——— .. ..I. - ■ — ■■ . 

KoUiapiir, Item. Chillies. Turmeric. 


H to 2 seers ... to 2 seers. 

1 seer ... 3 seers. 

1 seer ... 2 seers per bag, weigh¬ 

ing upto 94 seers. 
2h seers weighing from 
95 to 106 seers. 

3 seers per bag, weigh¬ 
ing over 106 seers. 

There were 699 merchants in 1955-56 dealing in regulated 
commodities like gul and groundnut; all of them were licensed 
by the Kolhapur Market Committee. In addition, there were 
275 merchants including 25 general commission agents dealing 
in other commodities which were not regulated. 

Regulated commodities are brought by agriculturists and sold 
generally through the general commission agents. Sometimes 
they sell directly to consumers. This is also true in respect of 
unregulated commodities such as jowar, chillies, rice etc. 

Jaisingpur. Jatsitigpur ,—Jaisingpur is primarily a market for tobacco which 

is exported to Bombay, Calcuta and other centres. Generally 
agriculturists bring tobacco to the shops of general commission 
agents for sale. There were 38 traders including 12 general 
commission agents operating in the market (1955-56). 
Representatives of the agents go to villages for purchasing. 
Produce thus purchased is brought to the market by them 
after obtaining permission of the Central Excise Department. 
Superior quality is generally purchased by commission agents. 

Sales in villages in respect of groundnut and chillies are 
also effected upto 1/lOth of the total arrivals at the market. 


Annual turnover, both in respect of quantity and approximate 
value is shown below: — 



1 Annual Turnover. 

Name of commodity. 





Quantity. 

Value. 



Rs. 

Tobacco 

1,59,7G0 B. Mds. 

1.11,83,200 

Jaggery 

3,768 lumps 

(rawas). 
1,02,260 bags.^ 

36,736 

Groundnuts 

18,40,572 

Jowar 

12,000 bags.i 

4,50,000 


^ A bag contains approximately 2) B. Mds. but in case of tobacco, the weight may be 
(approximate) 1} B. Mds. 


Bar dan sut (per 
bag). 

Kadada (kadta) 
(per bag). 

Kata sut (per 
bag). 
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These commodities, after they are brought to the market, are CHAFTER 8. 
exported to various places. Tobacco is exported to Nipani 
(Mysore State), Bombay, Calcutta, Madras and Konkan, jaggery whol™lb’ Tbadb 
to Sangli, chillies to Kolhapur and other parts of the district Centres. 
while groundnut is exported to Bombay after removing the 
shells. An idea as to how much quantity is exported and how 
much is retained for local consumption can be obtained from 
the figures given below for the year 1955-56: — 


Xame of commodity. j 

i 

1 1 

1 Exports. 1 

1 i 

Local consumption. 

Tobacco 

1.51.772 B. Mds. 

1 7,988 B. Mds. 

1 

Jajfgcrv 

3,570 rawas. 

! 

1 188 rawas. 

OhillicB 

145 bags. 

1 

569 bags. 

1 

Groundinit 

20,39e baps. , 

i 81,808 bags. 

Jowar 

Nil. 

i 

12,000 bags. 

1 


It can be seen from the figures given above that out of the 
total arrivals of tobacco at the market, nearly 95 per cent, is 
exported to Nipani (Mysore State), Madras and Konkan. 
Of the arrivals of jaggery 94 per cent, is exported to Sangli 
while nearly 70 per cent, of arrivals of chillies are consumed 
locally. In the case of groundnut only about 20 per cent, of the 
arrivals are sent to Bombay after being shelled. 

Tobacco is not sold immediately after its arrival. It is 
sold as and when it is demanded. Generally it is sold after 
two to six months. Bags are first weighed twice before and 
after the bargain is struck. After displaying the samples, 
auction-sale is held. Different samples of tobacco, each 
weighing about one-fourth seer (value about Rs. 1-4-0 to 1-8-0) 
are given free of charge to prospective buyers who retain the 
same. 

Weighment is done by the employees of the general 
commission agents. Empty bags are supplied by general 
commission agents to agriculturists and rent for the same is 
charged at eight annas per bag until tobacco is finally sold. 

After sale is effected, payment is made by buyers to general 
commission agents after three months. The latter make 
payment to the producer [agriculturist] only after the 
sale proceeds are received by them from the buyers. 
Commission agents make advances to agriculturists for cultiva¬ 
tion purposes and when the produce is sold finally, they recover 
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Wholbsalk 

Trade 

Cektbss. 

JaiBingp\iT. 


Gadhinglaj. 


their money with interest from the cultivators who have 
borrowed from them. If payment is demanded immediately 
the bargain is struck, the buyer usually claims a rebate (vattao) 
to the extent of Rs. 4-11-0 to Rs. 6-0-0. If payment is made 
after one month Rs. 3-2-0 as vattao is generally allowed while 
no rebate is permitted for payments made after three months. 
Godown rent charged for storing tobacco is eight annas per bag 
upto the time sale takes place. 


1. Charges in cash levied at the market are: — 


Commission— 

(1) Tobacco 

(2) Gur 
Hamali 
Hamali —Gul 
Groundnut 


... Rs. 5-0-0 per cent. 

... Rs. 2-8-0 per cent. 

... Re. 0-3-0 per bag. 

... Re. 0-14-0 per cart of 24 lumps. 

... Rs. 8-0-0 per cart. 


II. Charges in kind are shown below: — 

(1) Groundnut .. Bardan li seer per bag, 

per cart of 16 bags. 

2 seers mati sut. 

Kadada —1 seer per 40 seers. 

Groundnut-seed. Bardan 11 seer, 

Kadada i seer. 

(2) Cotton ... 1 seer Kadada for 100 seers, 

2 seers Gadi sut, 

IJ seers Bardan sut. 

Gadhinglaj .—In this market, the main commodities handled 
are gul, groundnut, chillies, paddy, rice, tobacco, cotton etc. 
out of which gul, groundnut and chillies are regulated under 
the Bombay Agricultural Produce Markets Act, 1939. The total 
number of merchants operating •• in the market was 457 in 
1955-56 which included 29 general commission agents and 
48 wholesalers. Gadhinglaj, Ajra and Halkarni are regulated 
markets constituted under the Bombay Agricultural Produce 
Markets Act of 1939. The main market is at Gadhinglaj while 
Ajra and Halkarni are sub-markets. 


Agriculturists bring their produce for sale on the market 
yard and sell that produce through the agencies of “ C ” class 
traders operating in the market area. Nearly 75 per cent, of 
the total produce is generally brought for sale on the market 
every year. Open auctions are held in the case of regulated 
commodities viz. gul, groundnut and chillies when a representa¬ 
tive of the market committee supervises the auction-sales. 
Cotton is brought to the market by agriculturists and sold to 
mefchants. 
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Figures of total turnover, quantity exported and local 
consumption of the commodities handled at these three centres 
in 1955-56 are given below: — 


Gadhinglaj. 


Name of 
commodity. 

1 

Total 

Arrivals. 

2 

Exports. 

Local 

consumption. 

+ 

Jaggery 

b2,5r»0 rawas. 

56,250 rawas. 

1 

4.935 rawas. 

(troiindniit 

j 

SI.379 bags. | 

73,764 bags. | 

1 

8,195 bags. 

ChillicH 

803 bags. j 

500 bags. 1 

j 

278 bags. 

Jowar .. 1 

1 

72,500 B. Mds. j 

5,000 B. Mds. 1 

62.500 B. Mds. 

(lotton .. i 

l,r»0() Bods. i 

1,.500 Bods. 1 


Tobacco .. 1 

I,.-)00 B. Mds. 

1,000 B. Mds. 

500 B. Mds. 

Paddy 

j 5,000 B. Mds. 

1,000 B. Mds. 

4,000 B. Mds. 


Ajra. 


Name of 
commodity. 

Tota 1 
.‘\iTivals. 

K.xports. 

1 Local 

1 consumption. 

1 

Jaggery 

7,613 rawas. 

5.010 rawas. 

1.903 rawas. 

Groundnut 

1 

(U)0 bags. 

450 bags. 

j 100 bags. 

Chillies 

i 

850 bags. 


850 bags. 

1 

Paddy 

1,000 B, Mds. 

1 

800 B. Mds. 

200 B. Mds. 


Halkarni, 


Name of 
commodity. 

Total 

Arrivals. 

Exports. 

Local 

[ consumption. 

Jaggery 

5,113 rawas. 

1 

4,823 rawas. 

240 rawas. 

Groundnut 

8,066 bags. 

7,831 bags. 

1.50 bags. 

Chillies 

158 bags. 

100 bags. 

53 bags. 

Tobacco 

1,500 bags. 

1,000 bags. 

500 bags. 

Cotton 

280 bags. 1 

280 bags. 



CHAVTBR 8. 
Trade. 

WHOLBfiALB 

Tbadb 

Cbktbjbs. 

Gadhinglaj. 
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CHAPTER 8. These commodities are then exported to various areas in 
—~ Maharashtra State and outside. Sixty per cent, of the arrivals 

HOLBs^LB Trade of gul was exported to Konkan and Mysore, 25 per cent. 

Cbntoes. to Bombay, Gujarat and Poona. Local consumption was nearly 
Gadhingiaj. ^5 per cent. In groundnut 60 per cent, of the arrivals 
was exported to Bombay, 20 per cent, to Konkan and 
20 per cent, local consumption. Ninety-five per cent, of 
tobacco was exported to Nipani (Mysore State), local 
consumption being practically negligible. Similarly 80 per 
cent, of cotton was exported to Gokak and 20 per cent, 
to Kolhapur. Sixty per cent, of arrivals of chillies was 
exported to Konkan region and 30 per cent, to Bombay and 
Poona areas. 

Market charges, shown, in the table below, were collected 
from the owner of the produce i.e.. the first seller: — 


TABLE No. 6. 


Name of eommodity. | Market fee. | Hninali. j 



i 

l?s. 

a. 

!*• 

11 K. a. 

]>. 

Rh. 

a. p- 

Oul (per rav a) 

.. i 

0 

0 

o 

0 0 

4 

0 

b 3 

Croundnut(per kag) 

i 

■ ‘i 

0 

{) 

2 

0 0 

u 

0 

0 H 

Chillies (per bag) 

.•1 

0 

{) 

4 

0 b 

b 

b 

b 4 

Cotton (per bag) 

. .i 


0 

0 

0 1 

0 

b 

1 b 

Paddy (per bag) 

* •! 

0 

0 

3 

0 0 

3 

b 

(» 3 

Kice (per bag) 

"i 

0 

0 

(> 

1 

b 0 

1 

1 

0 

b b 


Commission of one pice per rup^e or Rs. 1-9-0 per cent, is 
collected on the value of the agricultural commodities sold. 
Customary market charges are also levied. They are 20 tolas 
per bag of cotton as kasar and sut on tobacco is charged at 
the rate of Rs. 3 to Rs. 5 per cent, and deducted from the sale 
proceeds of tobacco. No other charges or deductions are made 
in respect of transactions in the regulated commodities viz. 
gill, groundnut and chillies. 

As regards storage facilities, there are only six pucca godowns 
owned by “ A ” class traders. Others occupy private dwelling 
places for storing the commodity during the season and for 
which charges have to be paid. For storage of gur, the rate 
varies from Rs. 1-12-0 to Rs. 2-0-0 per rawa, for groundnuts 
the rate is Re. 1-0-0 to Rs. 1-4-0 per bag while the rate for 
chillies varies from Rs. 1-8-0 to Rs. 2-8-0 per bhod. 
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For obtaining a better return with minimum costs possible, CHAPTER 8. 
provision for transportation of goods in time is essential. There Trade, 
is no out agency office at Gadhinglaj. Traders and general wholes auc*Tbai 
commission agents have to go frequently to Sankeshwar, 
a place nine miles away, to book wagons to facilitate early 
despatch of goods. 

Malkapur—This centre is important for wholesale trade in Maikapur. 
jaggery, groundnut, onions and chillies. There were in all 
36 traders—working also as general commission agents—including 
retailers, constituting the market. Generally the produce is 
brought for sale on weekly bazar days. As soon as carts loaded 
with gul, groundnut and onions arrive on the market days to the 
shops of general commission agents, the produce is examined 
and samples of the said commodities taken by adatyas. Prices 
are fixed either through open auction or by mutual negotiation. 

Payment is made to the seller after deducting all the market 
charges. 


Annual turnover both in respect of quantity and value is 
shown below: — 


j 

Name of commodity, i 

Annual turnover. 


i 

Quantity. j 

Value. 

Jaggery 

1 

1 ! 

1,00,000 ra^va8. , 

lls. 

0,00,000 

Groundnut 


' 2,000 bags. 

3,40,000 

Onions 


j 22,000 bags. 

1,20,000 

Chillies 


1 H.tK>0 bags. ; 

1,50,000 

Jo war 


4,000 bags. 

1,20,000 

Rice 


8,000 bags. 

4,80,000 


Following deductions are made: — 


Gul 

Dalali Rs, 2-8-0 to Rs. 3-0-0 per cent. 

Hamali ... Re. 0-0-6 per rupee or Re. 0-8-0 

per cart. 

Dharmada Rg. 0-2-0 per cart. 

Hamali from the Re. 0-1-0 per cart, 

buyer. 

Groundnut— 

Kuta sut ... 16 tolas per maund. 

Mati sut . . . 1 seer per maund. 

Bardan sut ... 8 seers kacha per bag. 

Dalali ... Re. 1-0-0 per cart or Re. 0-0-6 per 

rupee. 

Re. 0-8-0 per cart. 


Hamali 
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CHAPTER 8. The chief imports in the district are building materials. 

Logs of timber, teak and ply-wood, nails, screws, iron-bars and 
iMPOBTs. other materials used in building and constructional activities 
are imported from Bombay, Mysore, Belgaum and Dharwar. 
Coal from Madras, distemper and oil-paint from Bombay; 
cement from Bombay and Shahabad ; iron, tin, brass, copper 
and aluminium ware and stainless-steel utensils are imported 
from Bombay. Glass-wares are imported from Ogalewadi 
(Satara) and Bombay. Among food and grocery articles: rice 
is imported from Belgaum and Madras; bajri from Nasik, 
Gujarat and Nagpur; wheat from Bijapur and Kamatak, Kodra 
and Bavto (Ragi) from Kamatak; lang from Madhya I^adesh, 
peas from Belgaum, tur from Kamatak (when local production 
is less); math and mug from Bijapur, Barsi; gram from Sholapur. 
Tea and coffee are imported from Bombay, Nilgiri and Calcutta 
(Darjeeling); sugar is imported from Bombay and Uttar 
Pradesh ; salt and spices from Bombay; dates from Bombay ; 
plantains from Belgaum and Satara ; mangoes from Ratnagiri 
and other fruits including dry fruits from Bombay and Kashmir. 
Potatoes are imported from Bangalore and Belgaum ; fish 
and honey from Ratnagiri. Toilet and cosmetics, cutlery and 
perfumes are imported from Bombay. Mill-made cloth is 
imported from Bombay, Ahmedabad and Sholapur, hand-loom 
cloth from Madras and Bangalore, power-loom cotton cloth 
from Bombay, Sholapur and Surat and is supplemented by 
local production. Mill-made, hand-loom and power-loom made 
silk cloth is imported from Bangalore and Banaras, mill-made, 
hand-loom and power-loom woolen cloth from Madras and 
Bombay and nylon, rayon and linen cloth is imported from 
Bombay. Dhotars and sarees are imported from Bombay, 
Ahmedabad, Sholapur and are to a certain extent supplemented 
by local production; Banarasi and Kasabi sarees are 
imported from Banaras, Cambay and Surat, Chanderi sarees 
from Gwalior, zari sarees from Banaras, Madura and Coimbatore, 
voiles from Bombay and Ahmedabad and brocades from 
Bombay and Surat. Ready-made clothes are imported from 
Bombay and Madras. Medicines, drugs and other narcotics 
are imported from Bombay and Baroda. Matches are imported 
from Madras. Of the stationery 'articles—fountain-pens, pen¬ 
holders, papers, ink, paper-weights, pins, pencils, erasers and 
nibs are imported from Bombay while slates are imported from 
Mysore. 

IVebxly Bazabs. In assembling and distributing goods, next to the wholesale 
trade centres come the market places and periodical 
bazars as they are called, held at different places and on different 
days in the district. In many villages and towns markets are 
periodically held, once or twice a week or on a fixed day or 
days. Fairs and these weekly bazars are complementary to 
each other. 
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The total number of bazars held in the district is about 83. 
The value of the business carried on at these places on the 
bazar day or days shows a wide range from a minimum of 
Rs. 100 to Rs. 50,000. Particular mention may be made of the 
following places where a considerable amount of business is 
transacted viz., Wadgaon (Rs. 50,000) in Hatkanangale taluka, 
Gadhinglaj (Rs. 48,000) in Gadhinglaj taluka, Ghotawade 
(Rs. 10,000) in Radhanagari taluka and Jaisingpur, Kurundwad 
and Shirol (Rs. 12,000 each) in Shirol taluka. 

The following table gives the list of villages and towns where 
such weekly bazars are held together with the days on which 
they are held: — 


TABLE No. 7. 


Market Places in Kolhapur District. 


l 

1 

Taluka or Mahal. 

1 

Name of the town or village 
where bazar is held. 

2 

Day on which 
bazar is held. 

3 

(1) Ajra 

(1) Ajra 

(2) Bahirewadi .. 

(3) Uttur 

Friday. 

Tuesday. 

Saturda>’. 

(2) Bavada 

(1) Tisanji (Salavan) 

(2) Gagan*bavada 

(3) Kusur 

Friday. 

Thursday. 

Wednesday. 


(4) Dhundavadc ,. 

Sunday. 


(5) Palsanibe 

Tuesday. 

(3) Bhudargad.. 

(1) Shengaon 

(2) Gargoti 

(3) Kadgaon .. ^ 

(4) Pimpalgaon ., ' 

(5) Vasnoli 

Thursday. 

Wednesday. 

Friday. 

Tuesday. 

Friday. 

(4) Chandgad .. 

' (1) Kowad 

(2) Turkewadi 

(3) Dukkarwadi .. 

(4) Adakur 

(5) Hero 

(6) Kanui- 

(7) Kudnur 

(8) Nagaawadi .. 

(9) Chandgad 

Thursday. 

Wednesday. 

Friday. 

Wednesday. 
Satnrda 3 \' 

Monday. 

Sunday. 

Sunda3\ 

Thursday. 

(5) Gadhinglaj 

(1) Gadhinglaj .. 

(2) Mahagaon 

(3) Halkarni 

(4) Nool Kasha .. 

(6) Nesari Kasha. 

(6) Haulage 

Sunday. 

Monday. 

Wednesday. 

Saturday. 

Thursday. 

Sunday. 


OH[APT9R 8. 
Trade. 

Wbbsly Bazabs. 
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CHArrSR 8. 
Trade. 

Wbekly Bazaki?. 


TABLE No. 7—contd. 


Taluka or Mahal. 

1 

1 Name of the town or village 
where bazar is held. 

1 2 

Bay on which 
bazar is hold. 

3 

(6) Haikanangalc 

(1) Hcrle 

Saturday. 


(2) Rukadi 

Thursday. 


(3) Vadgaon Kasba 

Monday. 


(4) Hatkanangale 

Tuesday. 


(5) Hupari 

Saturday. 


(6) Kumbhoj 

Sunday. Wednesday. 


(7) Ichalkaranji .. 

Friday. 


(8) Kini 

Friday. 


(9) Rendai 

Thursday. 


(10) Paragaon 

Tuesday. 


(11) Pattan Kadol i 

Sunday-Wednesday. 


1 (12) Alke Kasba .. 

Saturday. 

(7) Kagsl 

(1) Kapashi 

Monday. 


(2) Mhakve 

Sunday. 


(3) Kagal 

Thursday. 


(4) Murgud 

Tuesday. 


(5) Banage 

Monday. 


(6) Saravade Bk. 

Friday. 


j?) Shendur 

Wednesday. 


(8) Shangaon 

Sunda3\ 

(8) Karvir 

(1) Kolhapur 

Sunday. 


(2) Sangrul 

Thursday. 


(3) Kandgaon 

Thursday. 


(4) Hosur BamaJn 

Tuesday. 


(5) Ispurli 

Friday. 


(6) Gandhinagar .. 

Daily. 


(7) Khebwade 

Tuesday. 


(8) Kodoli 

Monda3^ 

(9) Panhala 

(1) Kodoli Kasba 

Friday. 


(2) Kale Kasba .. 

! Saturday. 


(3) Satave 

Saturday. 


(4) Panhala Kasba 

Sunday. 


(5) Bhogaon 

Wednesday. 


(6) Padal 

Monday. 

(10) Badhanagari ..| 

(1) Badhanagari.. 

Sunday. 


(2) Saravade 

Friday. 


(3) Chotavade 

Monday. 


(4) Tarale Kasba 

Thursday. 


(5) Dhamod 

Saturday. 


(6) Valve Bk. .. 

Saturday. 


(7) Thikpurli 

Wednesday. 


(8) Bashiwade Bk. ..: 

Tuesday. 

(11) Shahuwadi 

(1) Malkapur 

Friday. 


(2) Kotoli 

Tuesday. 


(3) Bambavado .. 

Thursday. 


(4) Bhedasgaon .. .. ^ 

Saturday. 


(5) Sarud Kasba.. 

Tuesday. 


(6) Charan 

Thursday. 


(7) Kapshi 

Thursday. 

(12) Shirol 

, (l)Shirol 

Saturday. 


' (2) Kurundwad .. 

Thursday. 


[ (3) Jaisingpur 

Sunday. 


(4) Battawad 

Wednesday. 


(5) Nandani 

Wednesday. 

Tatal .. 

m 

if 


'I 
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To ELIMINATE UNFAIR PRACTICES IN THE COIAMERCIAL TRANSACTIONS CHAPTER 8. 

of agricultural produce and to provide for better regulation 

of buying and selling of agricultural produce^ an effort was 

made in the late twenties and thirties of this century by enacting 

the Bombay Cotton Markets Act in 1927, which was subsequently 

repealed and replaced by the Bombay. Agricultural Produce Proc luce IilCajrketB 

Markets Act, 1939. The Royal Commission on Agriculture 1939. 

(1927) and the Bombay Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee 

(1931) both stressed the need for affording facilities and 

protection to the agricultural community in the disposal of 

marketable surplus of agricultural produce by establishing 

a chain of regulated markets. 

“The prosperity of the agriculturists and the success of 
any policy of general agricultural improvement** observed 
the Royal Commission, “ depend to a very large degree on the 
facilities which the agricultural community has at its disposal 
for marketing to the best advantage as much of its produce 
as surplus to its own requirements.** Indian agriculturists are 
generally illiterate and traders were found to be taking undue 
advantage of the illiteracy prevalent among them. Their 
economic condition had also deteriorated on account of the 
“Great Depression” of 1930. To help agriculturists in such 
an unfortunate position, the then Government of Bombay 
enacted in 1939 the Bombay Agricultural Produce Markets Act, 
which came into force with effect from November, 1939 ; rules 
under the Act were prepared and finally promulgated in 1941. 

This Act was passed with the avowed object of establishing 
equity in the bargaining power of agriculturists and merchants, 
promoting mutual confidence, preventing malpractices and 
giving a fair deal to the farmers. With these objects in view, 
the legislation sought to regulate the various features of 
agricultural marketing in regulated markets. The broad 
features of the Act are: — 

(1) Clear definition of market charged, reduction of excessive 
charges and prohibition of unauthorised additions to them; 

(2) Regulation of market practices; 

(3) Licensing of market functionaries including buyers, 
brokers and weighmen ; 

(4) Use of standard w:eights and measures; 

(5) Arrangement and settlement of disputes regarding 

quality, weighment, deductions, etc.; ' 

(6) Sale by open auction or open agreiement; 

(7) Appointment of market committees, fully representative 
of growers, traders, local authorities and Government; 

(8> Arrangement for display of reliable and up-to*«iate 
market information in the market yard; and 

(9) Control by Government dv^ markets and Market 
Coinmlttees. ; • • - 

(O.O.r.) L-o Vf 768—80 
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CHAFTBR 8. 
Trade. 

BEGULAT£0 

Mabkets. 
Bombay Agrioul 
tural Froducc 
Markets 
Act, 1989. 


Method of 


These objectives are to be achieved by exercising control 
over purchases and sales of agricultural produce in specified 
areas. This control is to be exercised by the Agricultural 
Produce Market Committees, constituted under the Act and 
these are recognised as corporate bodies and given powers to 
levy fees and form a fund to be used for the purposes specified. 
All trade allowances except those that are specifically allowed 
by the rules and bye-laws are prohibited. Power is also taken 
for supersession of market committees that prove incompetent. 
Accordingly the Agricultural Produce Market Committee, 
Kolhapur was constituted on 15th October 1945, and the 
Gadhinglaj Agricultural Produce Market Committee was 
constituted on 27th May 1948. 

The Act provides for establishment of market committees 
consisting of 15 members—seven from agriculturists’ consti¬ 
tuency, four representing traders, one representing local 
authorities and three Government nominees. It also empowers 
the market committee to issue licences to and recover licence 
fees from traders, general commission agents, weighmen, 
hamals and cartmen; to regulate trade practices by fixing 
maximum trade allowances such as brokerage, weighment, 
hamali, etc., to collect cess from general commission agent on 
agricultural produce brought by producers; and to settle 
disputes between traders and traders or traders and 
agriculturists, or both, arising out of quality, containers and 
trade allowances. 

The producers bring cartloads of their produce in the market 
yard i.e., in General Commission Agents’ shops and godowns. 
The General Commission Agent enters the name of the 
owners of produce together with the quantity of each 
commodity brought by them in the arrivals and sales register 
given by the market committee. Cess clerks of the market 
committee collect cess on the produce brought to individual 
General Commission Agent’s Ihops and g^owns for sale. 
The produce is then unloaded and weighed by the licenced 
weighmen in the presence of the seller and General 
Commission Agent. The weights are then entered by the 
weighment slips in triplicate. The first copy is givM to the 
seller, the second to the General Commission Agent and the 
third is retained by the office of the market committee. The 
produce is sold by open auction [as specifically mentioned in 
the Act] and not by secret signs and agreement. The 
secretary of the market committee and licenced purchasers 
move from shop to shop of general commission agents holding 
auction during the time of sale. Immediately After the 
bargain is struck, an agreement is entered into and signed 
by the seller, buyer and the commission agent in the presence 
of an official of the market committee. Once the bargain is 
struck, on no account is variation permitted. 
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A copy of the agreement is given to the office of the market 
committee. The buyer then takes delivery of the purchased 
produce on the same day or before 12 noon of the next, day 
and pays the amount due to him to the General Commission 
Agent within, three days from the date on which the bargain 
is struck. However, it is incumbent on the General 
Commission Agent to make immediate payment to the cultivator 
after deducting all trade allowances, such as commission, 
brokerage, godown rent, insurance, harnali, weighment, etc. 
The Commission Agent takes receipt for payment made to 
the cultivator in triplicate, the original being given to the 
cultivator, duplicate to the market committee office and the 
triplicate retained by the general commission agent. These 
receipts are checked by the staff of the market committee, 
verifying the rates and weights. If there are extra charges in 
the receipts, the market committee sees that they are refunded 
to the cultivator by the General Commission Agent concerned. 

The Market Committee displays prices of the commodities 
ruling in the particular market and other important markets 
of the State. 

Prior to 1941, there was no Market Department in the State 
of Kolhapur, nor was there any provision for periodical 
inspection of the weights and measures used by merchants. 
The attention of the State Cxovernment was drawn to this 
question for the first time by the Trade Inquiry Committee 
(1938), with Shri P. C. Patil, as its Chairman. This committee 
recommended that Government should provide for inspection 
of weights and measures and regulate markets in the State. 
It was as a result of these recommendations that the Market 
Department came into existence. 

In 1945, the Bombay Agricultural Produce Markets Act, 1939 
was made applicable to the State. The Kolhapur market was 
regulated in accordance with the provisions of the above Act 
from 15th October 1945 and the full-fledged Market Department 
came into existence from 1st June 1946. 

Kplhapur is an important market for Gul and groundnut 
and they were regulated under the Kolhapur Agricultural 
Produce Markets Act, 1945. A Market Committee has been 
appointed which works along the lines laid down in the Act 
with effect from the 1st March 1949. 

A market as defined in the Bombay. Agricultural Produce 
Markets Act, 1939, includes the market proper, a principal 
market yard and a sub-yard, if any. It is in fact a trading 
area in which substantially homogeneous conditions of supply 
and demand are encouraged. This definition .presupposes 
(1) free mobility of the product within a given area so that 
when the price in one part of the market is out of gear in 
(0.0.r.) L.0 Vf 768—SOei 


CHAPTER 8. 

TnH. 

Rsoulated 
Mabxbts. 
Bombay Agrioul* 
tural Produce 
Markets 
Act, 1689. 
Method of dale. 


The Kolhapur 
Agricultural 
Produce Markets 
Committee. 


Market Area, 
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CHAnER S. relation to the other, there will be a movement into, or out of, 
"jr that part from and to other parts, and (2) easy communications 

Regulated among the potential buyers and sellers in the area so that 

bUbkbts. each one of them has an access simultaneously to the market 
information. According to the recommendations'^of the Expert 
Produce Markets Committee (1955), appointed to review the Bombay Agricultural 
Produce Markets Act, 1939, ordinarily there should be 
or c fco. market in any given market area for the purpose of 

trading in agricultural commodities regulated under the Act. 
Before determining the market area for any regulated market, 
care should be taken to ensure that such an area is contiguous 
so as not to pi*omote diversion of trade, that there is sufficient 
produce to be marketed and that, there are adequate resources 
for the market committee to enable it to provide reasonable 
facilities for orderly marketing of the agricultural produce. 
In this market area, the control of the market committee 
may be direct where possible and indirect where inevitable, 
depending upon the proximity of the committee’s office and 
the staff at its disposal, but that its control must operate 
throughout the market area is the essential condition for the 
success of the regulated market within that area. 

The market area of the Kolhapur Market Committee extends 
to Karvir, Bhudhargad and Radhanagari talukas and Panhala 
mahal. 

Within the market area, there can be several types of 
markets which are but part and parcel of the regulated market. 
Control over the market proper, i.e., market yard and the 
place around it will have to be direct. This is really the 
primary wholesale market where goods are received from 
merchants, who might have purchased the same elsewhere, for 
being marketed. The Act makes it obligatory for every 
market committee to have at least one market yard. It also 
requires that all agricultural produce brought in the market 
must pass through the market yard. The market yard of the 
Kolhapur Market Committee is Stuated in Shahupuri peth of 
Kolhapur. There are no sub-yards and the market proper 
extends to the area within the municipal limits of Kolhapur 
municipal borough. The market committee has already 
proposed to extend the present market area to Hatkanangale, 
Kagal and Shahuwadi talukas and Gagan-Bavada mahal and 
to open sub-market yards at Vadgaon in Hatkanangale taluka, 
Murgud in Kagal taluka and Malkapur in Shahuwadi taluka 

Jnconu and The income and expenditure of the Kolhapur Market 
Expendtture. Committee as given in the annual report for the year 1955-56 
reveal that in the year under review there was a deficit to 
the tune of Rs. 7,842-5-9. Income was Rs. 76,142-15-3 and 
expenditure Rs. 83,985-5-0. Similar figures for the years 
19^54 and 1954-55 show surpluses to the tune of Rs. 36.176-13-10 
and Rs. 40,603-8-0 respectively. The reason for deficit in the 
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year 1955-56 was that the market committee had to pay CHAPTBR 8. 
income-tax of Rs. 31,373-7-0 during that year. (It made 
an appeal to Grovernment to exempt market committees from bbovlated 
paying income-tax whereupon ^Government agreed to do so), 

Moreover the committee took a loan of Rs. 5 lakhs in the AgrkmSJSS’^ 
same year for which an expenditure of Rs. 6,893-12-0 was Prodnoe^keta 
incurred by way of registration of documents, registration fee 
and stamp duty. Expenditure. 


A market can successfully function only when there are Market 
sellers to sell the commodity and buyers to buy the same and ^ncwnanee. 

when they are assisted by a personnel which is required for 
completing the process of buying and selling. A transaction 
is said to be complete only when the buyer agrees to buy and 
the seller agrees to sell at a particular price; the commodity 
is weighed ; and the sale note showing the description of the 
commodity, its weight, price and the market charges deductable 
therefrom is delivered to the seller and the cash due to the 
.seller is paid against the delivery of goods. 


Agriculturists (i.e. the sellers), though at liberty to sell 
their produce directly to the buyer (i.e. traders), generally 
employ an agent to act on their behalf and to conduct the 
transaction, as the act of sale requires some experience. These 
middlemen may be sellers or buyers, may be either commission 
agents i.e., adatyas, or brokers i.e., dalals. Their main job is 
to study the needs of the buying trade, assemble goods and 
sort them, and regulate the flow of goods. 


The trader, as defined under the Act is a person buying or Traders. 
selling agricultural produce as principal. These traders fall 
into four categories, viz., ^A* class traders who buy in 
a market yard and sell in the yard. ‘B’ class traders who 
act only as commission agents in the market yard or sub-yards, 
class traders who buy anywhere in the market area 
excepting the market yard and sub-yard and sell only in the 
market yard and sub-yard and ‘D’ class traders who buy 
anywhere in the market area but sell only to consumers. But 
all the four categories were not functioning in the market area 
in 1955-56. 

The two other important functionaries ane weighmen and o^r 
hamals. The job of the former is to weigh the goods when ^nndiomries. 
the seller agreed to sell them at a particular price. In 
executing this weighmen discharge an important function in 
as much as the correctness of the weight is the first safeguard 
for the seller to get full value for his produce. Regulated 
commodities are weighed by them for which they get 
remuneration from the agriculturists, i.e., the sellers. In 
1955-56 rates of remuneration were Re. 0-^ per “ gul rawa ** and 
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Re. 0-0-9 per two groundnut bags; and hamali was Re. 0-0-6 
per gul rawa and Re. 0-0-6 per groundnut bag. Weighment is 
done on the premises of general commission agents who supply 
weighmen with standardized weights and measures and 
a balance. It is incumbent upon the agents to supply weights 
and measures according to the provisions of the Bombay 
Weights and Measures Act. 

The other functionaries in the market are composed of 
a heterogenous group playing a secondary role in connection 
with the transfer of goods from one place to another or from 
one person to another. They include cartmen and other transport 
operators. Their contribution to the successful functioning of 
a regulated market is indirect. 

The objectives of a well organised market can be 
served only when those participating in the market behave 
properly. The Expert Committee, appointed in 1955 by the 
Government of Bombay to review the working of the Bombay 
Agricultural Produce Markets Act, 1939, particularly emphasized 
this point. The success or failure of a market depends 
mainly on the behaviour of the market functionaries. Though 
agricultural producers are users of the market, they act 
through the General Commission Agents, and as such, it is 
these agents who are the main market functionaries who can 
make or mar a market. The regulation of their entry and 
control over their behaviour, therefore, require special 
attention. 

The qualifications of market functionaries would depend 
upon the nature of the function? The General Commission 
Agent is the mainstay of the market, because as an agent to 
the seller, he is the custodian of the goods belonging to his 
principal and he is responsible for making payment to him. 
He is also expected to furnish a manifesto of the number of 
packages and their size, grade and quality, to the market 
committee and render the best service to the seller. To 
discharge the last function, he must be in close touch with 
the market mechanism. To qualify himself for t)i0 job, 
a Commission Agent must have sufficient financial resources to 
finance his business, must have a shop , where goods can be 
inspected and auction-^le can be held, a godown. where the. 
produce can be stored, aind weights, etc. . 
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The Expert Committee have recommended that the basic 
qualification for allowing a person to function as *A’ and/or 
'B’ class trader should be an assurance to the market 
committee of his financial solvency and the guarantee that it 
would be maintained during the period he is allowed to 
function in the market, and his ability to maintain proper 
equipment, viz., a shop, a godown, stamped weights and 
measures and personnel to help him. They have further 
recommended that the conditions of solvency should be 
applicable to the other class of traders as well and should 
include his past conduct of a trader, his undertaking to conform 
to the provisions of the Act and the directions of the market 
committee and his capacity for the experience in trading. 


OHAPTSR 8. 


Tndt. 

Regulated 
Mabksts. 
The Kolhapur 
Agrioulturai 
Produce Karkete 
Committee. 
Other 

Functionwries^ 


Now a days, there is a tendency on the part of traders to 
work as commission agents. The Royal Commission on 
Agriculture and the Bombay Provincial Banking Enquiry 
Committee and several other committees have pointed out in 
the past the danger of one person being allowed to play a dual 
role. The two functions are in a way complementary 
to each other, but what is undesirable is the process of merging 
one class of business with the other and it should not be 
allowed to thrive to the detriment of the market. In the 
main, when a commission agent selling goods on behalf of 
others is also a seller of his own goods, there is every likelihood 
that he will sell his goods first. To that extent the dual 
role inflicts injury on the sellers, i.e., the agriculturists, who 
appoint him as agent. Secondly, when he is an agent of 
a seller and also of a buyer, especially on behalf of a trader, 
in the same transaction, he may buy cheaper and sell dearer 
and charge his commission to both parties. These evils have 
got to be checked. The Expert Committee has therefore 
recommended that no commission agent (^B* class trader) 
should be allowed to act as an agent for two parties in the 
same transaction, nor should he be allowed to buy goods as 
a principal when he is himself the agent of the seller. 

The following table gives the number of licence-holders in 
the Kolhapur Agricultural -Produce Market Committee for the 
years 1950^1 to 1955-56. These include (1) general commission 
aj^hts, (2) *A’ and 'B’ class traders, (3) combined licences 
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and (4) weighmen: — 


TABLE No. 8. 

Table showing number of Licence-Holders in Kolhapur 
Market Committee for the years 1950-51 to 1955-56. 


Types of Lioenceos. 

: 

1950.51 

1951.5^ 

195253 

1. 

1958.64 

1954.65 

IBSe-SB. 

General Commission . Agents 
No. 1 (Having dealings 
exceeding 8>,000 OulBawas 
and Groundnut bags in the 
year. The limit was 
10,000 in 1961.52). 

18 

2 

1 

249 

113 

I 

133 

no 

General Commission Agents 
No. 2 (Having dealings 
upto 8,000 and below Gul 
Ilawas and Groundnut 
bags in the year. The limit 
was 10,000 in 1951-62). 

30 

i. ^ 


95 

72 

67 

General Commission Agents 
No. 3 n. p. ‘ A ’ Class 
Traders No. 1 (Having 
dealings exceeding 8,000 
Oul Rawas and Groundnut 
bags in the year. The limit 
10,000 in 1961-52). 

214 

2 

130 

33 

61 

9 

7 

6 

i 

‘ A ’ Class Traders No. 2 
(Having dealings 8,000 and 
below Gul Rawas and 
Groundnut bags in the 
year. The limit was 
10,000 in 1951-62). 

5 

50 


32 

27 

10 

‘ A * Class Traders No. 3 .. 

150 

1 

198 


•• 

- 

•• 

Combined licence holders— 
GeneralCommission Agents 
and * A ’ Class traders. 

•• 

•• 


48 

65 

97 

^ B * Class Traders 

9 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Weighmen 

80 

76 

67 

81 

85 

84 


The following tables give figures of arrivals and sales of 
regulated commodities—Gul and groundnut:-^ 

<1) giving figures of arrivals and sales of gul raivas and 
groundnut bags in the Kolhapur market, for (the years, 
1947-48 to 1955-56, 
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(2) giving figures of arrivals of gul and groundnut in the 
market area of Karvir, Bhudhargad and Radhanagari talukas 
and Panhala mahal for the years 1951-52 to 1955-56: — 

TABLE No. 9. 

Table showing arrivals and sales of regulated commodities 
IN THE Kolhapur Agricultural Produce Market 
Committee. 


chapter 6. 


Trade. 

Bsoulatbd 

Mabkbts. 

The Kclhapiur 
Agrlonltnral 
Produce Markets 
Committee. 
Other 

FuneHonarUe, 


Year. 

Gul Bawas. 

Groundnut bags. 

(Arriyala). 

(Sales). 

1 

(Arrivals). 

(Sales). 

1947-48 

26,40,434 

• • • • 

93,019 


1948-49 

19,43,405 


2,05,145 


1949-60 

16,62,673 


3,02,976 


1960-61 

21,16,719 

.... 

3,02,868 


1961-62 

33,98,352 

i 

3,16,160 


1952-63 

20,64,959 

.... 

2,96,066 


1963-64 

18,99,462 

18,39.330 

2,23,219 

2,03,313 

1964-^5 

33,06,964 

32,92,036 

1 2,29,751 

2,29,658 

1955^6 

35,65,043 

j 36,61,688 

j 2,65,804 

2,55,719 


TABLE No. 10. 

Table showing arrivals of regulated commodities in sub-yards 
AT Karvir, Radhanagari, Bhudhargad Talukas and 
Panhala Mahal. 


Year. 

Karvir Taluka. 

Radhanagari 

Taluka. 

Bhudhargad 

Taluka. 

Panhala 

Mahal. 

Gul 

Bawas. 

Ground¬ 

nut 

bags. 

Gul 

Bawas. 

Ground¬ 

nut 

bags. 

Gul 

Bawas. 

Ground¬ 

nut 

bags. 

Gul 

Bawas. 

Ground¬ 

nut 

bags. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1951.62 .. 

12,658 

11,417 

6,621 

3,082 

1 

3,864 

3,627 

5,367 

7,217 

1052-53 .. 

12,048 

11,789 

6,204 

2,405 

3,863 

3,696 

4,450 

6,900 

1963-54 ,. 

9,295 

10,961 

5,482 

3^1 

2,449 

3,660 

5,035 

7,380 

1954-56 .. 

11,586 

10,8i>5 

5,899 

2,375 

3,654 ^ 

4,048 

5,383 ' 

7,251 

1955-56 .. 

12,687 

10,849 

6,212 

2,741 

3,925 

4,318 

j 4,313 

7.207 
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CHAPTER 8. The Kolhapur market is the biggest market for gul in 
Maharashtra State. The average turnover of this regulated 
commodity is Rs. 5 crores. Gul rawas are exported by 

Maekets. railway wagons and by motor trucks, although the latter are 

The Kolhapur 

Agrioniturai more expensive. 

Produce Markets 

Committee. Export of Qul to Gujarat area constitutes the bulk of exports, 
on an average 42 per cent, of this total. The arrivals of 
gul rawas increased from 20,55,000 in 1952-53 to 32,96,668 
in 1955-56 and the export to Gujarat from 8,42,000 in 1952-53 
to 15,00,000 (45J per cent.) in 1955-56. 

The following table gives figures of export of gul rawas from 
Kolhapur to various areas viz., Gujarat, Bombay, Kamatak, 
Konkan, Kathiawar (Saurashtra), etc.: — 



Table showing Exports of Gul Rawas from Kolhapur to various Areas for the years 1952-53 to 1955-56. 
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Gujarat 

Bombay and Suburbs 

Saurashtra (Kathia¬ 
war). 

Kamatak 

Konkan 

« 

Goa 

Satara 

Poona 

Total 

Local Consumption .. 

Grand Total 
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Produce Markets 
Conuaittee. 
EscpofU from 
Kolhapur, 
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Under Section 11 of the Act, every ixiarket committee is 
empowered to levy fees on agricultural produce brought and 
sold by licencees in the market area. The Kolhapur Market 
Committee has levied the following cess ad valorem: — 

Rs. As. Pai. 

Gul —one cart load of 24 rawas ... ... 0 2 0 

Groundnut—one cart load of 16 bags (un- 0 2 0 
shelled). 

Groundnut—one cart load of 8 bags (shelled)... 0 2 0 


The market cess on gul and groundnut both shelled and 
unshelled collected by the market committee for the last 
five years is given below: — 


Year. 

1951- 52 

1952- 53 

1953- 54 

1954- 55 

1955- 56 


Rs. As. Ps. 

20,881 6 3 
13,254 15 0 
12,123 1 9 
19,530 12 3 
21,100 5 3 


Prices of regulated 
Commodities. 


Prices in the Kolhapur market naturally reflect the general 
price trend in the country. 


The following table gives the prices for the quinquennium 
1951-52 to 1955-56:-- 








TABLE No. 12. 

Table showing prices* of Gul and Groondnot prevailing at Kolhapur during the quinquennium, 

1951-52 TO 1955-56. 
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Storcige Facilities. 


Credit Facilities. 


Dtoelopmcni of 
Market Yard. 


Gul was a controlled commodity from October 1950 and so 
the maximum rates were fixed by Government. But since 1951 
the actual rate prevalent in the market was less than the 
controlled rate due to the increase in arrivals of gul in the 
market. The price of gul went down because of a favourable 
season. Similar was the case with groundnut which was not 
controlled. At the beginning of 1954-55 season, prices were. 
higher but afterwards there was a decline which had 
an unhealthy effect on agriculturists. The year 1955-56 saw in 
the beginning a fall in prices, then stabilisation at a level and 
again an upward trend. The average price was Rs. 14-1-0 and 
Rs. 14-13-0 for gul and groundnut respectively, per Bengali 
maund. In January the level of price of gul and groundnut 
was at a peak level viz., Rs. 22-4-0 and Rs. 19-6-0 respectively, 
but afterwards there was a slight decline. 

The better functioning of a regulated market depends to 
a certain extent on the facilities available for storing the 
regulated commodities brought by sellers, often from a distance. 
There was only one licensed warehouse in the Kolhapur market 
owned by the Shetkari Sahakari Sangh Ltd., Kolhapur, but it 
was turned into a godown. It has a capacity to store 
32,000 gul rawas at_ a time. In 1955-56 there were about 
300 hired godowns owned by traders and general commission 
agents. The market committee did not own any godown or 
ware-house. 

There are ten co-operative banks in Kolhapur and merchants 
obtain loans on the security of goods. The rate of interest 
charged is about 9 per cent. 

As stated in the report, the Committee experienced much 
difficulty in the administration of the Act on account of want 
of a separate enclosed market yard. A vigilant watch over the 
working of the market operators could not be kept, as the 
present yard is scattered. The trading in gul and arrivals of 
commodities in large volumes in''the peak period has created 
another difficulty of sales by open auction. The market 
committee in 1955-56 had in its possession, 97 acres 
35 gunthas of land on the Poona-Bangalore Road and about 
27 acres of Government land are proposed to be handed over 
to the committee and when that is done the Committee hopes 
to provide facilities such as a cattle shed, drinking water 
facilities etc. 

Government has appointed an ad-hoc Gul Market Yard 
Construction Committee for the purpose of carrying out various 
plans of development and construction work of the market yard. 
This committee intended to develop the yard completely by 
constructing all buildings and godowns required by traders. 
The market committee has obtained a loan of Rs. 5 lakhs from 
Government for the construction of a gur market at Kolhapur. 
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Rates prevailing in the markets of Sangli, Baramati, CHAPTER 8. 
Shrirampur, Karad, Tasgaon, etc., are received and the same 
are exhibit^ on the notice board for information to the various rb^STmi) 
functionaries in the market. Mawsbts. 

The Kolhapur 
Agricultural 

The Government of India permitted Andhra and Madras Produce Markets 
States to export gul to foreign countries. The Market Committee. 

Committee of Kolhapur tried its best to secure such a licence intelligence. 

because Kolhapur gul is considered to be the best in the whole 
State. The permission to this effect was granted in 1954. 

The Agricultural Produce Market Committee, Gadhinglaj Gadhingiaj Markc 
was constituted \mder the Kolhapur Government Notification Committee. 
No. MK-GD/47, dated 15th November 1947, as per Kolhapur 
Markets Act, 1945. After the merger of Kolhapur State into 
the then State of Bombay in 1949, the market area of the 
Gadhinglaj Market Committee was notified under notification 
No. P.M.A.-6253, dated 18th July 1954, for regulation of 
agricultural produce—pul, groundnut (shelled and unshelled) 
and chillies. The Bombay Agricultural Produce Market Act, 

1939, was applied to the market area from 1949. 

Area of operation of the Gadhinglaj Market Committee is opemtii 

Gadhinglaj taluka, 37 villages of Kagal taluka and Ajra mahal. ^ 

The principal market yard is situated in the “ Pirajirao Peth 
of Gadhinglaj. There is no sub-yard. 

Income and expenditure figures of the Committee as given Incomeand 
in the annual report for the year 1955-56 reveal that in the Expenditure. 
year under review there was a surplus to the extent of 
Rs. 3,885-14-0. 

Income and expenditure figures for the last four years given 
below will give a clear picture about the working of this market 
committee: — 


I 


Year. 

fncomo. 

1 ■■ .... 

! Expenditure. , 

1 1 

Surplus. 


Rs. As. Ps, 

i i 

; 1 

Rs. As. Ps. 1 

Rs. As. Ps. 

1052-53 

14,520 2 0 

9,453 9 9 ' 

5,006 9 0 

1953-54 

' 13,984 10 0 

10,734 6 8 

3,260 4 3 

1954-55 

16,457 0 9 

* 10,583 8 3 

5,873 8 6 

1055-66 ..j 

16,020 10 3 

i 

12,143 12 8 

8,885 14 0 
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The table given below gives the number of licence-holders 
in the Market Committee. These include general commission 
agents (‘ A ’ and ' B ’ classes) traders (‘ A ‘ B ’ and * C ’ classes) 
and weighmen for the years 1951-52 to 1955-56: — 

TABLE No. 13. 


Table showing market FiracrioNARiEs in the Agricultural 
Produce Market Committee, Gadhinglaj for the 
YEARS 1951-52 to 1955-56. 


Market Functionaries. 

1951-62 

1052-53 

1953-54 

1954-55 

1955-56 

General Commission Agents. 

* A ' Glass .—^Traders having business 

23 

15 

15 

20 

1 

1 

j - 21 

of more than 200 carts of each of 
the regulated commodities. 

‘B’ Class. —Having business of less 

16 

21 

19 

12 

11 

than 200 carts of each of the regu¬ 
lated commodities. 

Traders * A * Class .—Having business 

18 

13 

14 

i 

17 

23 

of more than 200 carts of each of 
the regulated commodities. 

Traders ‘ B * Class. —Traders havingi 

71 

50 

44 

39 

1 28 

business less than 200 carts of each 
of the regulated commodities. 
Traders * 0 * Class. —Traders allowed 

242 

178 

169 

168 

158 

to purchase in the market area' 
except market proper and sell on 
the market yards or in the market 
areas. 

Weighmen 

9 

1 

7 

6 

1 

1 

! 7 1 

6 


The following two tables show the figures of arrivals of 
regulated commodities, viz., gul, groimdnut (shelled and 
unshelled) in the Gadhinglaj market yard and sub-yards at 
Halkami, Ajra and Murgud. Table No. 14 gives figures of 
arrivals and sales of regulated commodities in the Gadhinglaj 
market yard and table No. 15 shows figures of arrivals at 
sub-yards of Halkami, Ajra and Murgud: — 

TABLE No. 14. 

Table showing arrival^ and sales of Regulated Commodities 
IN THE Gadhinglaj Maket for the 
YEARS 1951-52 TO 1955-56. 


Year. 

1 

1 Gul Rawas. 

i 

f 

j Groundnut bags 

1 (Shelled ami 

j Unshelled). 

Chillies bags. 


Arrivals. ^ 

Sales. 

Arrivals. 

Sales. 

Arrivals. - 

Sales. 

1961-62 

1952- 63 

1953- 54 

1964- 55 

1965- 56 

1,62,462 
84,384 
83,400 
1,47,371 1 
1,73,460 j 

1,44,456 

84,384 

82,234 

1,47,511 

1,73,494 

1,01,200 

81,806 

72,353 

1,06,587 

92,646 

1,01,086 

81,806 

72,204 

1,05,731 

91,990 

7,420 

3,230 

1,606 

7,566 

16,876 

7,318 

3,230 

1,606 

7,657 

17,542 


.^.B.^Prepared from the Annual Reports of the Agrioultnral Produce Market 
Comsxuttee, Gadhinglaj* .. .. 
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TABLE No. 15. 


CHAPTER 8. 


Statement showing arrivals of regulated commodities in 
Halkarni, Ajra and Murgud Sub-yards for the 
years 1951-52 TO 1955-56. 


Year. 

Halkarni. 

•Ajra. 

1 

i Murgud. 

( 

Gul 

CU’ound- 

(‘hillieK 

[ Gul. 

1 

Gul 

Ground- 


Rawas. 

nut bags. 

baiis. 


1 Rawas. 

nut bags. 


18,084 

1 

14,410 

2 922 

i j 

1 

14,956 

678 

1 

2,762 

1952-53 

4,143 

1 0,843 

256 

11,185 

1 


1953-54 

(;.8i8 

8,066 i 

1 

317 1 

10,151 



1954-55 

4,8(iO 

i 10,009 

i ; 

j 796 

1 .s,649 , 

I .... : 


1955-56 

1.744 

j 9,799 

1 

1 710 

12,986 


.... 


Trade. 

Regulated 
Markets. 
Gadhinglaj Market 
Committee. 
Market 
Functionaries. 


y.B .—Prepared from the Annual Reports of the Agricultural Produce Mfirket 
Committee, Gadhinglaj. 


Market cess obtaining in this market, under the Act, is shown 
below: — 



Rs. 

As. Ps. 


(1) Gul 

... 0 

0 2 

(per lump). 

(2) Groundnut 

... 0 

0 2 

(per bag). 

(3) Chillies 

... 0 

1 0 

(per Bod). 

(4) Chillies 

... 0 

0 4 

(per bag). 


Cess collected by the Market Committee for two years is 
shown below: — 


Name of the Regulated commodity, j 

1 

1954-55. 

1955-56. 


Rs. As. Ps. 

lls. As. Ps. , 

1. (iui 

1,536 9 3 

1,807 4 0 

2. Groundnut 

1,101 5^9 

957 15 3 

3. Chillios 

157 10 0 

350 14 0 

Total 

2,7^5 9 0 

3,116 1 3 


(a.c.p.) L-o Vf 768—31 
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^rk€6 of regulated 
commodities. 


In addition to the market cess, other market charges such as 
commission, hamali, etc., are levied by the market committee. 
They are as under: — 


Oharge.s. 

• 

Oul. 

Groundnut. 

Chillies. 


Rs. As. Ps. 

Rs. As. Ps. 

Rs. As. Ps. 

roininisbioii per Rupee 

0 0 3 

0 0 3 

0 0 3 

Hftmalipor Raua 

(►0 4 



J)o. per Bag .. ..i 

1 

0 0 1 

1 

0 (J () 

J)«». per Bud 


1 

0 1 0 

Weighmciit per RaA\a .. ..j 

0 0 .3 



'J)u. ]jer Bag ... .J 

i 

i 

0 0 1.'. ! 
‘ 1 

0 0 4 

! 

Bt). i)er Bod .. .. 1 


1 

0 0 9 


i 


In the following two tables, an attempt is made to show 
wholesale and retail prices and those during harvest time and 
off-season in the Gadhinglaj market in respect of regulated 
commodities. Table No, 16 shows wholesale and retail prices 
of gul, groundnut and chillies and table No. 17 shows prices 
during the harvest time and those during off-season. The 
classification—^ A ‘ B‘ C' and ‘ D ' is explained here: — 

‘ A' Farm Price ... Price which the producer gets 

**for the sale of his produce 
at his farm. 


‘ B ’ Primary Wholesale 
Price. 


‘ C * Secondary Wholesale 
Price. 


‘D’ Retail Price 


Price at which the wholesaler 
purchases from the producer 
in bulk or at the auction 
in an assembling market. 

Price at which a wholesaler 
or retailer purchases from 
another wholesaler in the 
assembling market. 

Price at which the ultimate 
consmner purchases from 
the retailer. 
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TABLE No. 16. 

CHAPTER 8. 


Statement showing wholesale and retail prices in the 
Gadhinglaj Market. 


(Prices in Rs. per B. Mel.) 



t 


1 Wholesale Prices. 

RetaiK 




J 






prices. 

Year. 

Month. 

Variety. 











1 



2 



3 









B 


i 

(’ 



J) 


1 

2 

! 3 


4 



5 



6 




Qul. 













Rs. As. Ps 

1 Rs. As. Ps. 

Rs. As. Ps. 

1950~G1 

November 1960 to 

No. 1 

18 

12 

0 

20 

0 

0 

20 

8 

0 


April 1951. 

May 1961 to October 


27 

8 

0 

25 

0 

0 

25 

8 

0 


1951. 










1953-54 

November 1953 to 

No. 1 

25 

2 

0 

26 

4 

0 

27 

0 

0 


April 1954. 

May 1964 to October 


23 

6 

0 

24 

0 

0 

24 

8 



1954. 











1954-56 

November 1954 to 

No. 1 

11 

8 

0 

1^4 

0 

13 

0 

0 


April 1966. 

May 1955 to Angusl 


12 

12 

0 

13 

8 

0 

14 

0 



1055. 












Or 

oundnvls. 










1950-51 

November 1950 t<> 


18 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

21 

0 

i) 


March 1961. 

April 1951 to October 

• • 

20 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

21 

8 

0 


1961. 

1 

1 










1953-54 

I 

November 1963 to 

1 

17 

8 

0 

18 

0 

0 

19 

0 

0 


March 1954. 

April 1964 to October 

1 

16 

8 

0 

16 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 


1954. 











1964-65 .. 

November 1964 to 


10 

8 

0 

11 

0 

0 

11 

8 

0 


March 1965. 

AprU 1955 to August 


12 

8 

0 

12 

12 

0 

J3 

12 

0 


105r>. 












Oh 

illicd. 










1950-61 

November 1960 to 


125 

0 

0 

130 

0 

0 

135 

0 

0 


January 1961. 

May 1051 to September 


140 

0 

0 

145 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 


1951. 











1963-54 .. 

November 1953 toj 


110 

0 

0 

120 

0 

0 

125 

0 

0 


January 1964. I 

May 1964 to September 


100 

0 

0 

105 

0 

0 

107 

0 

0 


1954. 











1964-65 

November 1954 to Jan¬ 


55 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

65 

0 

0 


uary 1955. 

May 1966 to September 


60 

0 

0 

62 

8 

0 

65 

0 

0 


1965. 












1. B ~ Primary wholesale price. 

2. C — Secondary wholesale price. 

3. I) — Retail price. 

(O.O.P.) L-o Vf 708^10 


Trade. 

Regulated 
Mabkbts. 
Gadhinglaj Mark< 
Committee. 
Prices of regulatet 
commodities. 
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Price ofreg^ated 
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1954-55 .. No. 1 j November 1954 to 11 O 0 I 11 s 0 : 12 4 0 13 0 0 j Hay 195.") to' 12 4 0 12 12 

April 1955. I ' | ! • August 1955. i 
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IIEGUI4ATBD 

Markets. 
Ciadhinglaj Market 
Committee. 
Prices of regulated 
enmmoditiefi. 


Sforing FarJUticf!, 


Ocfrni Dutij, 


Co-operative 

Ittstitittioxs. 


As stated in the report of the committee, the price of gul 
in 1955-56 was higher in the beginning of the season at Rs. 14-0-0 
to Rs. 16-15-0 per Bengali maund, but afterwards it declined 
to Rs. 10-0-0 and again rose to Rs. 15-0-0 and remained steady 
till the end of the season. Prices for groundnut and chillies 
were low in the beginning but by January 1956, there was 
an upward trend maintained till the end of the season. Due 
to this rise in prices, agriculturists as well as traders were 
benefited. In the beginning of the season groundnut prices 
were Rs. 9-0-0 to Rs. 10-4-0 per B. Md. and increased up to 
Rs. 19-2-0 during the season. Chillies prices were in the 
beginning Rs. 35-0-0 to Rs. 60-0-0 per B. Md. but later on 
increased up to Rs. 83-12-0. Thus it can be said that there 
were no major ups and downs in gul prices but there was 
a substantial increase in prices of chillies. 

There are no licensed warehouses in this market but there 
are 80 godowns in the yard out of which only six are built 
(pucca) while the rest are used as godowns for the purpose of 
storing agricultural produce by the general commission agents 
and traders, on hire basis. 

Local banks help the dealers by advancing against goods at 
the rate of 44 to 55 per cent, of current market prices. 

The municipality levied octroi charges on the regulated 
commodities brought in the market for sale. The charges were 
levied at a flat rate of one anna per maund. This rate worked 
out to : — 


Rs. As. Ps. 

(1) for one cart load of gul ... ... 1 2 0 

(2) for one cart load of groundnut . . .10 0 

Traders and general commission agents in Gadhinglaj market 
suffer considerable inconvenience Jor want of a branch office 
or an out-agency of the Southern Railway in the Peth and 
have to contact Sankeshwar, nine miles away for transport 
facilities. 

Regulation of markets alone does not secure full significance 
unless they are served by efficient ancillary co-operative 
marketing societies. Regulated markets indirectly help 
agriculturists to secure a fair deal for their produce by 
eliminating malpractices and establishing healthy trade tradi¬ 
tions, while marketing co-operatives owned by the farmers 
being free from profit motive are expected to be superior to 
any individual trader in their role as commission agents. It is 
the policy of the Government to give loans and subsidies to 
co-operative societies, particularly to the marketing and multi¬ 
purpose societies, to enable them to construct godowns for 
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affording storage facilities to the cultivators\ In 1955-56, CHAPTER 8. 
fifteen societies in the district were advanced Government and 
project loans to the tune of Rs. 65,171 for the construction of co-opbeative 
godowns. There were five marketing societies in the district Institutions. 
in 1954-55. One more for Radhanagari taluka was registered 
in 1955-56. Since sale unions at Kolhapur experienced great 
difficulty in disposing of gul in 1954-55, some leading marketing 
societies decided that they should have more shops for 
co-operative institutions. Eight more shops of co-operative 
societies were opened in the Kolhapur Market. The total 
number of shops opened by co-operative societies was 
12 excluding that of Varna Valley Purchase and Sale Union. 

The following table illustrates the extent to which co-operative 
institutions have received the agricultural produce of the total 
arrivals in different markets:*— 

TABLE No. 18. 

Arrivals of regulated commodities in Co-operative Societies 
FOR 1954-55 AND 1955-56. 


Year. 

i 

1 C!ommoditv. 

i Total 

An*ivala 
in the 
Market. 

1 

Total 
Arrivals 
in Co* 
operative 
Societies. 

! 

Number 
of Co¬ 
operative 
shops. 

Per cent. 


I. Oadhinglaj Jlfarfccf.l 





1954-55 

(1) Jaggery rawas. 

1,50,247 

40,272 

2 

20 

1 

(2) Groundnut bags 

13,315 

8,820 

2 

7 


(3) Chillies bags .. 

7,.557 

859 

2 

11 


II. Kolhapur Market. 





1054-55 

(1) Jaggery rawas. 

24,80,912 

2,32,345 

2 

Oi 


(2) Groundnut bags 

2,58,460 

1 

1,737 

2 ; 

0 

1055-50 

j 

I. (1) Jaggery rawas. 

1,71,927 

51,890 

2 

30 


(2) Groundnut bags 

89,826 

0,102 

2 

H 


(3) Chillies bags ., 

16,920 

1,775 

2 

11 


II. (1) Jaggery rawas. 

20,66,135 

3,63,812 1 

12 

14 


(2) Groundnut bags 

i 

2,87,853 

1 

3,205 

12 

1 


^ (1) Annual Administration Report on the Bombay Agricultural Produce Markets 
Act, 1939 for the year 1954*55, (2) Working of Co-operatipe Societies in Kolhapur 
District for the year 1955*56 (Obtained Irom the Office of Assistant Registrar, 
Co-operative Societies). Working of Co-operative Societies in Kolhapur District 
(Assistant Registrar’s Report 1955*66). 
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CHAPTER 8. The following table shows figures of arrivals and sales in 
Trade. respect of gul and groundnut handled by co-operative societies 
Co-operative in the Kolhapur market: — 

INSTITITTIONS. 


TABLE No. 19. 

Activities of Co-operative Institutions functioning 
IN Kolhapur Market (1956). 


Name of tho Co-operative Society. 

Conmodity. 

Arrivaltt 

Sales. 

B. MdH. 

B. Mds. 

1. Shotkari Sahakari Sangh Ltd. 

Gul 

Groundnut 

74,072 

798 

67,844 

798 

2. Karvir Taluka Shetkari Sahakari 
Sangh Ltd. 

Gul 

Groundnut 

37,596 

1.290 

37,428 

l,29f) 

.S, Varna Valley Sahakari Sangh Ltd. 

Gul .. 1 

Groundnut 

17.249 

2.392 

17,395 

2,349 

4. Shri Ham Vividha Karyakari Saha¬ 
kari Society, Unlimited. 

1 Gul 

1 Groundnut 

10,816 

78 

10,816 

78 

.■». Radhanagari Petha Shetkari Saha¬ 
kari Rank Ltd. 

Gill 

Groundmil 

72,623 

238 

70,552 

218 

(). Sadoli Khalasu Cram Vividha 
Sahakari^Society, Unlimited. 

Gul .. 1 

Groundnut 

48.975 

46 

50,203 

46 

7. day hind Gram Vividha Karyakari 
Sahakari Society Ltd. 

1 

Gul 

Groundnut .. 

I6,:i6i 

16,361 

8. Shri Hanuman Gram Vividha Kar-I 
yakari Society, Unlimited. 

Gul 

Groundnut .. 

18.271 

11 

18,271 

11 

9. Jay Bhavani Gram Vividha Kar¬ 
yakari Society, Unlimited. 

Gul 

Groundnut 

57,923 

57,923 

10. Mupgnd Sahakari Bank Ltd. 

Gul 

Groundnut 

31,217 

31,217 

11. The Kolhapur Co-operative W'hole- 
flale Society. 

Gul 

Groundnut 

30,021 

25 

30,021 

25 

12. Hatkanangale Taluka Sahakari 
Kharedi^ikri Sangh Ltd. 

Gul 

Groundnut .. 

18,960 

2,581 

18,960 

2,681 

13, Radhanagari Taluka Kharedi-Vikri 
Sangh Ltd. 

Gul 

Groundnut .. 

29,708 

29,558 
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There were only two co-operative institutions functioning in CHAPTER 8. 
the Gadhinglaj market dealing in regulated commodities. They 
were: (1) The Gadhinglaj Taluka Kharedi-Vikri Sahakari coopebative 
Sangh Ltd.; and (2) The Shetkari Sahakari Sangh Ltd., iNSTirrTiDNs. 
Kolhapur Branch, Gadhinglaj. The volume of business done 
by these two institutions in the capacity of general commission 
agents is given below : — 

I. Gadhinglaj Taluka Kharedi-Vikri Sahakari 
Sangh Ltd. 


Commodity 

! 1954 

-r>5. 

, 1955 

-.50. 

1 Arrivals. 

»Sales. 

I Arrivals. 

Sales. 

Gul rawas 

.SO,397 

37,207 

48,193 

48,093 

Groundnut bags .. 

..' 4,449 

4,577 

, 3,213 

3,22<} 

Chillies bags 

..' 544 

i 

.535 

) 1.740 

t 

1.740 


II. Shetkari Sahakari Sangh Ltd., Kolhapur-Gadhinglaj 

Branch. 


Commodity. ; 

1 

1954- 

.55. 

195 

5-50. 

.Arrivals. 1 

j 

Sales. 

.Arrivals. 

1 S.ales. 

( Jul rawas 

i 

4,002 ' 

3.942 

3.382 

' 3.505 

Groundnut bags .. 

4,110 > 

1 

4,110 

1 

i 2.900 

1 2.508 

Chillies bags 

.38 i 

3S 

100 

100 


These two co-operative organisations, functioning as general 
commission agents, rendered good service to the agriculturists. 
The total average of annual agricultural produce marketed by 
them in 1955-56 came to 19*6 per cent, of the total arrivals in 
the Gadhinglaj Market Yard. 

Village shopkeepers occupy an important place in the 
organization of retail trade in the villages of a district. Almost 
every village has one or more shopkeepers who provide the 
inhabitants with their day to day requirements. 

Table No. 19 shows the estimated number of shops in villages 
and non-municipal towns of Kolhapur district. These shops 
deal in grocery, cloth, pan-bidi, tobacco, leather-works, stationery 
and other articles, medicines etc., but a majority of them are 
grocery shops. Included in them are also a few hotels. 

There are twelve talukas and mahals in the district having 
a total of 1,078 villages and non-municipal towns. Taking the 
district as a whole, there were four shops per village on 
an average. It would be clear from the table that Shirol taluka 
had the highest average number of shops, viz., 28 compared to 
the number of villages, followed by Hatkanangale taluka where 
the average was 14 per village. Particular mention may be 
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CHAPTER 8. made of following places where there was a great concentration 
of shops. Udgaon (Shirol taluka)—373, Kagal (Kagal 
Village Taluka)—121, Gadhinglaj (Gadhinglaj taluka)—108, Gargoti 
Shopkeepers. (Bhudargad taluka)—100, Malkapur (Shahuwadi taluka)—96 
and Kale Kasaba (Panhala Mahal)—85. 

Except grain which he buys from local producers, the village 
shopkeeper brings his stock-in-trade from large towns with 
which he has established business relations and from where 
possibly he can get credit facilities. 

His stock-in-trade includes grain, groceries, oils, gul, spices, 
cocoanuts, washing-soap, tea, tobacco, betelnut, chillies and 
other innumerable articles, though in small quantities, required 
by people for their daily use. Articles are purchased mostly 
on cash but in some cases customers are allowed a running 
account to be settled periodically. Thus the shop-keeper also 
in a way acts as a small money-lender. Shop-keepers have 
usually a place of business in the centre of the village or town. 
The smaller shop-keeper moves from one place to another 
within a radius of ten to fifteen rniles of his shop to buy and 
sell his articles. 

The following table shows the taluka-wise account of the 
dispersal of shops in Kolhapur district (1955-56): — 

TABLE No. 20. 


Statement showing the dispersal of shops in Kolhapur 

District. 


Name of Taluka or Peta. 

Number of 
villageB. 

Number of 
ShopR. 

1. Ajra 

79 

144 

2. Bavada 

76 

136 

3. Bhudargad 

96 

261 

4. Chandgad 

130 

172 

rt. Gadhinglaj 

87 

:m 

6. Hatkanangale 

46 

680 

7. Kagal . 

77 

461 

8. Karvir 

104 

331 

9. Panhala 

101 

367 

10. Radhanagari 

108 

193 

11. Shahuwadi 

130 

223 

12. Shirol 

44 

1,244 

Total .. 

1,078 

4,.587 


Note .—Table prepared from the information furniebed in the village Index Forms. 

Fairs. There ARE A LARGE NUMBER OF FAIRS associated with important 

deities and festivals, where considerable quantity of agricultural 
produce and other articles of daily use are brought for sale. 

They provide a temporary common market place for persons 
attending them and generally last for a day or two but in 
some places even longer. The number of persons attending 
them varies from 200 to 50,000 and an average sale ranges 
from Rs. 35 to Rs. 50,000. 
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According to the information submitted by the Marketing 
Inspector, Mamlatdars and Mahalkaris in the district, the 
number of fairs held annually in the district is about 120. 
Of these 35 are held in Panhala Mahal, followed by 28’ in 
Hatkanangale taluka. The lowest number of fairs is held in 
Ajra, Gadhinglaj, Radhanagari and Chandgad, viz., 3, 2, 4 
and 3 respectively. In Bavada there are 9 fairs, in Bhudargad 7, 
in Kagal 8, in Karvir and in Shirol 5 each and in Shahuwadi 11. 

These fairs can be regarded as the chief distributing centres, 
for temporary periods, of articles varying from basic necessaries 
to luxuries. Besides, the local shop-keepers, itinerant 
merchants, cultivators and petty shop-keepers from the 
neighbourhood and pedlars constitute the bulk of sellers. 
Buyers are usually the residents of the village or town and its 
neighbourhood and pilgrims from even distant places. The 
sellers sell different varieties of articles and at the bigger places 
even luxury articles are sold. Cereals, pulses, vegetables, 
sugar, fruits, tobacco, betel-leaves, camphor, tea, coffee, 
cocoanuts, sweatmeats, salt, cold-drinks and farsan, etc. are 
available. In large fairs, usually attended by a large number 
of persons, luxury articles like ready-made clothes, artificial 
pearls, beads and an infinite variety of articles besides those 
mentioned above are offered for sale. Particular mention may 
be made of important fairs held at Padali (Khurd) in Karvir 
taluka where the fair is held for one month and at Kolhapur 
in the same taluka where larger number of persons assemble 
at one particular place, where a considerable amount of 
business is transacted which is mostly on cash basis and hardly 
on barter system. 

The table below shows the particulars about fairs held ' in 
Kolhapur district (1956): — 

TABLE No. 21. 


Name of the Taluka/Mahal. No. 


1. Ajra ... ... ... 3 

2 . Bavada ... ... 9 

3. Bhudargad ... .. 7 

4. Gadhinglaj . . ... ... 2 

5. Hatkanangale ... ... ... 28 

6 . Kagal ... ... ... 8 

7. Karvir ... ... 5 

8 . Panhala ... ... 35 

9. Radhanagiri ... ... ... 4 

10 . Shahuwadi ... ... .. ii 

11. Shirol .. ... .. 5 

12 . Chandgad . . . . 3 


CHAPTER 8. 

Trade. 

Village 

SHOrKEEFSRS. 

Fairs. 


Total ... 120 
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Trimboli yatra ,, 1 Ashwiii Shndlia 5 ..j .... j 50,000 
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(C.C3.) L‘0 Vf 768—82 
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( 6 . 0 .?.) L-0 Vf 768—32a 
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.—Table prepared on the basis of information supplied by the Marketing Inspector, Kolhapur and Mamlatdars in the district. 
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Next to village shop-keepers, pedlars play an important 
part in the trade organisation in the rural areas of a district 
since olden times. The old Gazetteer of Kolhapur narrates: 
‘‘some of the pedlars are craftsmen, generally weavers and 

coppersmiths.other pedlars sell groceries, perfumes, 

glass-bangles and hardware . The pedlars sell most of 

their stock by barter specially exchanging brass and copper 
vessels for old clothes and laces’*. 


CHAPTER 8. 


TnOit. 

Village 

SOOPKEEPS&S. 

Pedlars. 


Pedlars even now play quite a fairly important role in the 
organization of retail trade. There were 18 pedlars in 
Gadhinglaj taluka, 205 in Kagal taluka, 18 in Bhudargad taluka, 
100 in Shahuwadi taluka, 150 in Shirol, 17 in Hatkanangale 
taluka and 30 in Chandgad taluka. The following four talukas 
viz. Panhala, Bavada, Ajra and Radhanagari were reported 
to have no pedlars largely due to inadequate transport facilities 
and population being scattered over hilly forest regions. 
However, villagers who formerly used to patronise pedlars now 
show a preference for periodical markets or established shop¬ 
keepers. Even in the days of the old Gazetter every village 
large or small had its shop-keeper, who dealt in groceries, 
spices, grain, salt, oil, sugar, molasses and other supplies. 
Villagers now obtain their daily necessities from the village 
shop-keepers or bring them from nearby towns or taluka 
headquarters as transport facilities have improved and 
progressed much in the post-war period. 

Yet pedlars have not disappeared completely from the rural 
areas. The system has undergone a considerable change. 
The articles which are now hawked are perishable consumption 
goods like fruits, vegetables, fish, kurmuras, and confectioneries. 
Cheap ornaments, betel leaves and utensils of china clay are 
also sold. Cloth, cutlery, utensils, ornaments, glassware, 
grocery, etc, are generally obtained from established 
shop-keepers. 

Pedlars usually move from village to village in fair weather 
and generally return to their respective places before monsoon. 
Their stock-in-trade varies in value from Rs. 10 to Rs. 500. 
Most of the pedlars belong to the district itself. They usually 
carry their goods on their own shoulders or engage a labourer. 
Some pedlars also use hand carts, bullock-carts or cycles, etc. 
They are usually known to their customers. 

There are different types of pedlars handling particular types 
of commodities. The Kosthi, and the Sali generally deal in 
sarees, bedsheets, and other hand-loom goods, Mohammedan 
and lingayat pedlars in cloth, Teli in groundnut and cocoanut 
oil, Sonars in cheap ornaments, etc. Most of the transactions 
are done on cash basis though the system of barter prevails in 
the case of pedlars hawking utensils and glassware which are 
exchanged with used clothes. 
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Volume of trade of a district can be easily ascertained if 
accurate statistics regarding imports into and the exports from 
the district are available. Such statistics are, however, rarely 
available. Only figures about the volume of imports and 
exports based on octroi returns are available in a few municipal 
towns. A majority of municipalities in Kolhapur district 
have not applied octroi rules within their municipal limits; 
where they are applied, they are either ad valorem or specific. 
Hence either the quantity imported/exported is available or 
the value thereof but not both. Octroi is usually levied on 
imports which are generally meant for local consumption. 
However, the commodities included in the commodity group 
and octroi levies are not uniform every where. Six munici¬ 
palities, viz., (1) Vadgaon, (2) Kurundwad, (3) Jaisingpur, 
(4) Murgud, (5) Kagal and (6) Panhala had not introduced 
regular rules for the collection of octroi in their areas upto the 
end of the year 1955-56. Octroi was auctioned to the highest 
bidder and the recovery of the same was entrusted to a con¬ 
tractor employed by the municipality. 

Table Nos. 23, 24, 25 and 26 give figures of exports and 
imports of various commodities based on octroi returns in the 
municipal towns of (1) Kolhapur, (2) Ichalkaranji, (3) Malkapur 
and (4) Gadhinglaj. Because of the limitations already cited, 
the statistics detailed in the tables may only be taken to indicate 
broad trends. It is apparent that there was a steady increase in 
imports in all towns. There was a steady increase in exports of 
some commodities. The increase in imports might be due to 
various causes, important among them being the increase in 
population of the district, in the building and constructional 
activities in the post-war period and an all-round increase in 
trading activities as a result of increase in the supply and 
velocity of money. The tables show that imports of cereals, 
tea, building materials and cotton piecegoods increased at 
a greater pace than other commodities: — 



Statement showing Imports and EbcPORTS based on Octroi Returns of Kolhapur Municipality. 
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Statement showing Imports based on Octroi Returns op Ichalkaranji Municipality. 
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Tobacco Imports 15,000 2,25,000 18,000 3,60,000 20,000 : 20,00,000 20,000 • 20,00,000 j 20,000 80,00,000 

Exports 12,000 1,80,000 12,000 2,40,000 15,000 16,00,000 15,000 | 15,00,000 ! 18,000 72,00,000 
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TABLE No. 26. 


Statement showing Imports and Exports based on Octroi 
Returns of Gadhinglaj MuNiciPALTry. 




1 

i9r»4-5r>. j 

1966 

-60. 


Quantity 
in Mds. 

Value 
in Rs. 

1 

Quantity 
in Mds. 

Value 
in Bs. 

Cereals 

Imports 

Exports 

2M2 

43,897 

i 

08,799 

10,875 

1 

Sugar 

Imports 1 
Exports 

1,185 

833 


6,788 

570 

i 

.... 

Firewood 

Imports 

Exports 

13,248 

10.356 


.50,470 

7,398 


Charcoal 

Imports 

Exports 

946 

40,312 

1 

1 

3,611 

1,060 

.... 

Petrol (Gallons) 

Imports 

Exports 

i 

1 1,050 

.... 

10,225 j 

.... 

Cement 

Imports 

Exports 


3,418 

117 


16,905 

673 

Cuilding materials 

Imports 
Exports j 

6,298 

11,592 

284 

6,600 

34,328 
15,376 1 

7,847 

1,962 

Tea 

Imports 

Exports 


29,346 ! 
6,947 1 

.... 

2,26,702 

20,918 

Tobacco 

Imports 

Exports 

2,727 

175 

.... 

6,748 

199 

.... 

Piecegoods 

Imports 

Exports 


68,602 1 
11,539 


1,87,030 

15,668 

Brass, Copper, Iron, 

Imports 

334 

1 

1,480 j 


etc. 

Exports 

20 

.... 

39 

.... 

Kerosene (gallons) 

Imports 

Exports 

12,162 

20 

.... 

67,254 

.... 

Miscellaneous 

Imports 1 
Exports 

1 

.... 

’6,611 

. 1 

.... 

37,804 

18,733 
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Retail trade is carried on by a large number of shops located 
in various towns and villages of the district. Details of shops 
located in rural areas and non-municipal towns have been given 
in the section on Village Shop-keepers ” and hence this account 
deals exdusively with retail trade shops in municipal towns in 
the district. 

There were eight municipal towns in 1955-56 including the 
two municipal boughs of Kolhapur and Ichalkaranji. The 
Bombay Shops and Establishments Act, 1948 was applied 
only to Kolhapur and Ichalkaranji municipal areas. In other 
municipal towns viz., (1) Kurundwad (2) Gadhinglaj (3) Malka- 
pur (4) Vadgaon (5) Murgud and (6) Jaisingpur, the said Act 
was not applied till 1955-56. 

Retail shops, which provide a link between the consumer and 
the wholesaler, are located in the various wards of the town 
and to a certain extent cater to the needs of the inhabitants of 
the localities. The stock-in-trade of a majority of retail trade 
shops is limited but rapid replenishments are made as and 
when the old stocks are sold out. The capital investments of 
most of the shops are also limited. Retailers usually Have 
dealings with some wholesaler in the town itself but not 
infrequently they have dealings with even bigger traders. 
Quite a few have dealings with outside merchants particularly 
in cloth trade. Retail sales are generally on cash basis but 
goods on credit are also given to some customers whose accounts 
are settled periodically. 

The Bombay Shops and Establishments Act, 1948 is 
administered by the mvmicipal boroughs and all the shops and 
establishments are required to be registered under the Act. 

The following statement shows the total number of shops, 
registered under the Act in the two municipal boroughs in 
the district viz. (1) Kolhapur and (2) Ichalkaranji. 


1955-56 


Municipality. 

! 

Shops. 

Employment including 
Employers. 

Total. 

Men. 1 

Women. 

Children. 

1. Kolhapur 

4,004 

5,662 

123 

233 

6,018 

2. Ichalkaranji 

660 

1,058 

5 

1 1.1 , 

1,074 


As per information furnished by thd Kolhapur Borough 
Municipality, there were 4,904 retail shops of different 
varieties and Aizes which provided employment to 6,018 
persons including 123 women and 233 children. 
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Bjbtazl Tbade. 
Kolhapur. 


IchaJkaranji. 


Jaisingpur, 
Murgud, 
Malkapur, 
Gadhinglaj, 
Vadgaon and 
Kunindwad. 


The following table (No. 27) shows the ward-wise distribu¬ 
tion of retail shops. From the table, it can be seen that grain 
and grocery shops (1,014) dominate the picture, followed by 
sweetmeat and eatable shops (484). These two types of shops 
provided employment to 1,732 persons. The shops were found 
more concentrated in wards C and E followed by wards B, A 
and D. 

The next groups of shops having comparatively greater 
employment were stationery, cutlery and provision stores 
(311), leather goods and footwear^ (214), cloth and hosiery 
(285), pan-bidi and cigarette shops (311), cycle shops (277) 
and zari shops (237). These shops together provided 
emplo 3 rment to 1,470 persons. There were other shops 
e.£f. medicines (33), metal utensils (56), ready-made clothes 
(109), timber (132), book-sellers and publishers (9) and 
furniture (46). These shops provided employment to 1,332 
persons. 

The total number of shops in the limits of Ichalkaranji 
Borough Municipality was 669 which provided emplo 3 nnent 
to 1,074 persons including 5 women and 11 children. 
Of these, Grocery shops (116)*, numbered next to miscellaneous 
(255) and were dispersed in all the ten wards of the town but 
many of them were found in ward IX. These were followed 
by sweetmeat and eatable shops (64), pan-bidi and cigarette 
shops (50) and cloth and hosiery including ready-made cloth 
shops (46). These shops together provided employment to 915 
persons. Of course there was a wide dispersal of shops of 
different varieties viz. stationery, hardware, watches and 
opticals, wood fuel, metal utensils, medicine, leather goods and 
footwear etc. but many were found concentrated in wards 
VIII, IX and X. 

In these municipal towns the Bombay Shops and Establish¬ 
ments Act, 1948 was not applied till 1955-56 and hence details 
regarding value of stock-in-trade etc. were not available. 
However, a statement of retail establishments for each of the 
municipal towns was prepared with the help of municipal 
authorities in these towns. 

The total number of shops in Jaisingpur was 402 which 
provided employment to 1,057 persons including 51 children 
and 3 women. A greater concentration of shops was found in 
ward B. It is evident from the statement of ward-wise 
distribution of different types of retail trade shops that there 
were no separate shops for selling umbrellas, trunks and locks, 
agarbattis, perfumes, glass, cups, etc. The stationer merchants 
were found to be xiealing in these commodities. 

- * It will not be'tmpro{i^r'her6 to state that footweara (Chappals) ofKolha^nr asayei^ 
iamons and have a mstinet nijB^ket in the areas.. • 
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Jaisingpur is an important centre for bidi-tobacco and snuff. 
There are indigenous establishments preparing snuff from 
tobacco. The total number of shops selling tobacco was 215 
which provided employment to lOS {persons. Grocery shops 
were found in all the wards of the town. 

Malkapur is a small town and hence has comparatively few 
shops. The total number of shops was 166 which provided 
employment to 320 persons including 43 children. It is evident 
from the table that shops of only a few varieties were found. 
Forty-two grocery shops provided employment to 50 persons. 
Shops selling furniture, agricultural requisites, petrol, petromax, 
etc., were not found in the town. 

The total number of shops in Murgud was 131 located in the 
four wards of the town providing employment to 218 persons 
including 17 women and 12 children. There was a wide 
dispersal of shops in the town. 

The total number^ of shops in Gadhinglaj was 51 which 
provided employment to 257 persons. There were 210 shops 
in Vadgaon providing employment to 415 persons including 
33 women and 76 children. Most of the shops in the town 
were concentrated in ward A and grocery shops were found 
in all the five wards of the town. There was a wide dispersal 
of shops of different varieties. 

In Kurundwad municipal area there were 125 shops which 
provided employment to 232 persons. A greater concentration 
of retail trade shops was found in ward III. Dealers dealing 
in cloth and hosiery were found to be dealing in ready-made 
clothes also. It was reported that many residents of the town 
used to buy grains directly from agriculturists, and other 
requirements were purchased on the bazar-day when it was 
possible to get a number of articles usually not sold in the local 
market. 

Among retail trade shops in the district the grocery group 
is the most important. It has the largest number of shops and 
provides the largest employment. All sorts of cereals and 
pulses, spicos, jaggery (gul), oil, ghee, condiments, tea, coffee, 
indigenous drugs, dry fruits, agarhattU saffron, baking-soda, 
washing-soda, catechu, soap, cocoanuts, cocoanut oil, groundnut 
oil and a number of other things are sold in these shops. The 
value of stock^n-trade of individual shops varies in a wide 
range, l.e., from Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 50,000. The retail shop-keepers 
in this group get their stock in grains from the local wholesale 
dealers. The other articles and products are bought from local 
wholesalers who in turn obtain the same from various 
nianufacturing centres particularly from cities like Bombay, 
Calcutta and Madras. 
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Malkapur, 
Gadhinglaj, 
Vadgaon and 
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Sweetmeats and 
Eatables, 
Pan-bidi and 
Cigarette shops. 


Cloth and Hosiery, 


Leather goods and 
Footwear, 


Next in importance to groceries come probably the sweetmeat 
and eatable shops especially in Kolhapur and Ichalkaranji. 
Among the group of shops selling sweetmeats and eatables, 
some sell only sweetmeats, some sell only sev, churmura, chivda, 
ganthia, hhajja, khaman and bhusa a mixture of all these. 
Some sell sweetmeats as well as farsan. There is brisk trade 
in this form of business at the time of religious festivals. 
Stock-in-trade of this type of shops varies from 500 to Rs. 3,000. 

Pan-bidi and cigarette shops are an example of shops having 
small investment. Sale is always on cash basis. Most of the 
establishments are one man establishments selling pan, bidi, 
cigarettes, chewing tobacco, betelnuts, catechu and occasionally 
confectionery. The stock-in-trade is generally obtained locally 
and sometimes from outside. A large number of these 
establishments make small quantities of bidis sufficient for their 
own sales. The value of stock-in-trade varies from Rs. 25 to 
Rs. 500. However, in the shops dealing exclusively in tobacco 
and snuff the stock-in-trade is considerably large. Jaisingpur 
is an important centre for tobacco, for bidis as well as for snuff. 
Credit facilities enjoyed by tobacco merchants from wholesalers 
are generally for three months. Business in this category of 
shops is generally slack in the rainy-season. Rest of the time 
it is brisk and particularly on holidays the sales of pan-bidi 
shops are greater than on other days. 

These shop-keepers sell all kinds of textiles-cotton, woollen, 
silk—for shirting, coating, etc.; sarees, dhoiars, tapestry-cloth, 
towels, and various kinds of hosiery. Asides mill-made fabrics, 
they stock and sell hand-loom and power-loom products. The 
stock-in-trade of an average shop is usually Rs. 500 but a few 
large shop-keepers stock goods worth Rs. 50,000 to Rs. 1,00,000. 
The big shops employ clerks to keep accounts, besides 
salesmen. ' Handloom and power-loom products manu¬ 
factured in the district are obtained by the shop-keepers 
either directly from factories or from wholesale dealers. 
As in other cases, the rainy-sgason is generally slack and 
sales shoot up during festivals and marriage season. 
Credit is offered to shop-keepers by wholesalers for 30 days 
but cash payment is generally the rule for hosiery 
goods. A majority of shop-keepers purchase most of their 
requirements of all mill-made cloth through the local agents 
of various textile mills and sometimes even import goods from 
Sholapur, Bombay, Ahmedabad and Kanpur, etc. 

Footwear and other leather goods such as leather, accessories 
of shoe-making such as sewing thread, nails, clips, belts, 
purses, etc., are sold by shops grouped under leather goods 
and footwear. Kolhapur is famous for footwear (chappaU) 
known as “ Kolhapuri chappah The value of stodk-in-trade 
of these traders varies from Rs. 800 to Rs. 5,000. Business is 
generally slack during monsoon and brisk during the summer 
season. 
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Shop-keepers under the group “ Medicines style themselves 
up as chemists and druggists. They sell chemicals of various 
kinds, foreign and indigenous drugs, medicines and surgical 
instruments. A large part of the chemicals, drugs and medicines 
stocked is of a foreign origin and brought mainly from Bombay. 
Those manufactured in India are brought mainly from their 
places of production, viz., Bombay, Poona, Baroda and 
Ahmednagar. 

The following tables (Nos. 27 to 34) show the ward-wise 
distribution of shops in the municipal limits of the following 
towns: — 

Kolhapur, Ichalkaranji, Jaisingpur, Malkapur, Murgud, 
Gadhinglaj, Vadgaon and Kurundwad. 
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Medicines. 


(o.o.p.) L-0 Vf 768—38 
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Jaisingpur, 
Miirgad, 
Malkapur, 
Gadliinglaj, 
Vadgaofi and 
Kmundwnd. 



Total 54(i , 640 | 2.142 r»ll i 1.03r» ' 4,864 ; 5.662 j 123 j 133 6,018 







A TABLE SHOWING WARD-WISE BREAK-UP OF RETAIL ESTABLISHMENTS IN ICHALKARANJI. 
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Frovieions * .. 
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Included;in Statione ry shop 














TABLE No. 30. 

A TABLE SHOWING WARD-WISE BREAK-UP OP RETAIL ESTABUSHMENTS IN 
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Total .. 17 j 67 : 49 33 166 i 275 













A TABLE SHOWING WARD-WISE BREAK-UP OF RETAIL ESTABLISHMENTS IN MuRGUD. 
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Utensils (Metal) 
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Total ..1 2 I 12 I 16 i 21 I 51 I 225 
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* Information about grocery shops is not available. 
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The following statement compiled from the statistictal returns 
of Sales Tax, under the Bombay Sales Tax Act, 1^46, gives 
an idea of the volume of business done by big shops in Kolhapur 
district: — 

Since the turnover of most of the retail shops in the district 
did not reach the minimum prescribed for registration under 
the Act (Rs. 10,000 in case of importers and Rs. 25,000 in case 
of others) quite a large number of retail shops fell outside the 
scope of the statement. During the period under review i.e. 
1956-57, there were 1,508 registered dealers and their total 
turnover amounted to Rs. 30,28,45,000. Looking at the 
statement, it can be seen that Kolhapur city had the largest 
number of dealers (714) with a total turnover of Rs. 17,16,13,000 
followed by those in Ichalkaranji town (377) with a total 
turnover of Rs. 4,71,52,000. The statement also reveals that 
largest number of dealers was found in the group of “ clothing 
and other consumer goods ” followed by those in the group 
of “Foodstuffs and Hotels”. But the turnover of dealers in 
the latter group was more as compared to that in the former. 
There was a wide dispersal of shops registered under “Food¬ 
stuffs and Hotels ” and “ Clothing and other consumer goods ” 
in almost all the areas except Shahuwadi and Shirol. Shops 
in the groups of “ Machinery and Capital goods ” and “ Industrial 
Commodities ” were found only in Kolhapur city and 
Ichalkaranji town. While shops in the groups of “Building 
Materials” and “Transport and Vehicles goods” were found 
in Kolhapur city and Hatkanangale and Kagal. There 
were no shops registered in the group of “ Fuel and Power ”. 
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TABLE 

Statement showing number of Registered Dealers and 

(Figures of Gross 



Food stuffs and 
Hotels 

Clothing and 
other consumer 
goods. 

Building Materi* 
als. 

Transport and 
Vehicle goods. 


No. 

G. T. 0. 

No. 

G. T. 0. 

No. 

G. T. 0. 

No. 

G. T. 0. 



Rs. 


Rs. 


' 

Rs. 


Rs. 

Kolhapur City. 

392 

1,42,085 

249 

16,837 

6 

1,041 

26 

6,125 

1 

Karvir 

2 


36 

4,243 



1 


Oadhinglaj .. 

r>\ 

11,201 

27 

958 

•• 




Jaisingpiir 

13 

3,246 

1G4 

23,981 





Malkapur 

12 

27,722 

1 

14 





Ichalk a r a n j i 
(Town). 

29 

2,698 

340 

44,023 





Ajara 

6 

282 

1 

.103 





rhandgad 

4 

0 






•• 

ilavada 

3 

4,850 

. . 






Bhudargad 



1 

1 

1 




Hatkanangale. 

29 

4,762 

1 

1 30 

1,Q74 


! 

1 

83 

Kagal 

ij 

225 

5 

174 



1 

91 

Panhala 

1 

3 


! 1 

1 




Radhanagari .. 

1 

1 

77 

•• 


■■ i 


; •• 


Shahuwadi .. 

•• 


( 

.. 



i .. 

1 

•• 

Shirol 

i 



! 

24 

385 i 


•• 


•• 

Total .. 

548 

1,97,057 

877 

91,892 

1 

“ i 

1,041 

i 

28 

6,290 


Note ,—Table prepared firom the statistical information of Sales Tax siq^lied 
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No. 35. 

THEIR TOTAD TURNOVER IN 1956-57. 
Tnrnove.]? in thnnaands). 


liCaohineiy and 
capital goods. 

Fuel and 
Power. 

Industrial 

Commodities. 

I 

1 Miscellaneous. 

i 

_ 

1 

! Total 

i 

No. 

G. T. 0. 

No. 

|g.t.o. 

No. 

G. T. 0. 

No. 

G. T. 0. 

No. 

G. T. 0. 


Rs. 


Rs. 

! 

Rs. 


Rs. 


Rs. 

13 

3,137 



21 

2,563 

7 

325 

714 

1,71,813 

•*. 



•• 

•• 




.33 

4,243 

•• 

•V, 

•• 


*• 

•• 

•* 


78 

12,159 


•• 

•• 





, 

177 

27,227 


•• 

•• 


•• 




13 

27,736 

1 

49 

•• 


7 

482 


.. 

377 

47,162 

'V' 





.. 



7 

385 

•• 


•• 

•i 

.. 



• 

4 

6 

•• 

•• 






. .. . 

. . 

3 

4,850 

.. 

.. 

.. 



! 



60 

6,619 

•• 

•• 

1 


1 

1 

1 


11 

490 

•• 

•• 

•• 




i 


1 

3 

•• 

•• 

.. 

- 

1 



1 

1 

77 

•• 


... 

•• 



•• 

•• 

24 

1 385 

14 

8,136 

•• 

... 

23 

.8,046 

1 

7 

i 

. 325 ] 

1 1.608 I 

1 3,02,845 


SalM Tax Offioer, Kolhapur, Distriot Kolhapur. 
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Trade. 
Sales Tax. 
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Trade 
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Like pedlars in rural areas, their counterpart in urban areas 
viz., hawkers play an important role in the retail trade of 
the district. However, organized trading activities due to 
urbanisation, a product of industrial revolution, and the resultant 
evolution of shops (big or small), do not give much scope 
to hawkers especially in towns and cities. Even then they 
continue to be prominent in semi-urban areas. They sell 
comparatively cheaper articles usually in every day use, viz. 
peppermints, sugarcane juice, cheap utensils, toys, agarbattis, 
fruits, sweetmeats and a number of petty articles. 

There were 34 hawkers in Kolhapur in 1955-56, a majority 
of them being found in the C ward of the town. Hawkers 
who sold tea, sweetmeats, hhel, etc., were licensed and a licence 
fee of Rs. 2 each per month was collected from them. 
However, those who sold kurmure, groundnuts, fruits, etc., were 
not required to take licences. They were found to be doing 
their business near the railway station, bus stand and 
theatres. 

In Ichalkaranji town there were nearly 100 hawkers in 1955-56. 
The municipality collected licence fees at the rate of Rs. 2 
per annum from hawkers carrying fruits and vegetables on 
their heads and selling them to customers, Rs. 4 per annum 
were collected from those who used hand-carts and Rs. 8 
per annum from hawkers who used vehicles drawn by mechnical- 
power, etc. 

The following municipalities viz., (1) Murgud, (2) Gadhinglaj, 
(3) Kagal, (4) Kunmdwad, (5) Vadgaon, (6) Malkapur and 
(7) Panhala reported that there were no hawkers in their 
municipal limits. However, in some municipal towns hawkers 
from nearby areas used to come on bazar day or days to sell 
their goods. 

Trade being one of the principal economic activities of 
modem times, associations and organisations of traders and 
merchants play an important role in the community’s economic 
life. A central organisation like a Chamber of Commerce can 
have considerable influence in as much at it is a body to which 
different types of small associations are affiliated. The 
representation given to the central organisation in various 
economic committees help very much in redressing the 
grievances facing the mercantile community. 
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In Kolhapur district the growth of trade associations is 
comparatively recent. The more prominent among them were 
affiliated to the Maharashtra Chamber of Commerce and are 
listed below: — 

(1) Bhusar Vyapari Association, Kolhapur. 

(2) Shahupuri Merchants* Association, Kolhapur. 

(3) Merchants* Association, Ichalkaranji. 

(4) Merchants* Association, Vadgaon. 

(5) Merchants* Association, Jaisingpur. 

(6) Merchants’ Association, Gadhinglaj. 

(7) Merchants* Association, Malkapur. 

The following statement compiled from the Bombay 
Government Gazette, give an idea of the retail prices prevailing 
at Kolhapur at the time of compilation of the districts* 
Gazetteer : — 


TABLE No. 36. 

Retail Prices current in Kolhapur on the last day of the 
Fortnight ending 15th May, 1955. 


Commodities. 

1 

Varicty/Quality. 

3 

Unit. 

3 

S. Ch. 

4 

I. CtreaU :— 


1 

Paddy 

Coarse 

1 3 0 

Rice 

Do. 

3 4 

t\Tioai 

White 


2 4 

Wheat fluur 

Do. 

.... 

3 0 

Jowar 

Do. 


4 0 

jfi 


4 0 

II. SviJb9idiary Food CrOpo-^ 




Sweet potatoes 



6 0 

Papaya 

.... 

.... 

4 0 

Groundnut cake flour 

* .j 

.... 

5 0 
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mao. 

i 

j 


Tbadb Commodities. 

Variety/Quality. 

! Unit. 

S. Ch. 

Associations. 




1 

! 2 

1 . • 

1 

3 

4 

III. Pvlsca^ 




Gram 

(a) Whole 


3 0 


(6) Split (both with and 




without* skin) 


2 12 

Arhar (Tur) 

(a) Whole 


3 0 


(5) Split (both with and 




without skin) 


2 12 

Moong 

{a) Whole 


2 8 


(6) Split (both with and 




without skin) 


2 0 

Udid 

(a) Whole 


2 12 


(5) Split (both with ahd 




• without skin) 


2 0 

Masur 

(a) mole 

_ 

2 4 


(6) Split (both with and 




without skin) 


2 0 

Kulthi 



3 0 

IV. Sugar andtOul^' . 




Gul ... . .. 

• (a) Sort I... 


3 8 


(6) Sort II 


4 8 

Sugar retined 

D.24 


1 0 

V. OiU^ 

, 1 

1 

1 

Groundnut oil .. 

1 

1 

' ■ ‘1 

• 1 ...1 « 

Sesamum oil .. 

I 

j 0 12 

Castor oil 


! 0 11 

SCustard oil 

.... ■ ..I 

i 0 8 

j 

Linseed oil ..: 


j 0 12 

Cocoanut oil .. 1 

1 

1 

.... ' 0 8 

1 

VI. Fruita, Vegetablea and 



Nuta^ 





Bs. As. Ps. 

(i) Fruits— 



Mangoes .. t 

1 


Per dozen 

3 0 0 

Plantains .. j 



0 8 0 

Oranges ..! 

— 

>» 

1 0 0 

(ii) Vegetables— 



S. Ch. 

Potatoes 

— 

.... 

4 0 

j 

Onions ., j 

1 


10 0 


1 


Bs. As. Ps. 

VII. Tobacco 

Leaf ..1 

1 

Per ponnd 

S 8 0 
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TABLE No. 36-<:ontd. 


Commodities. 

1 

Variety/Quality. 

3 

Unit. 

3 

S. Ch. 

4 

VIH. Livestock products — 

Milk 


Per rupee 

2 0 

Ghoe 

(a) Agmark 




(6) Ungraded 


6 6 

KgRB 

(i) A Grade 

Per dozen 

Rs. As. Ps. 

1 0 0 

(ii) B Grade 

(iii) C Grade 

fs 

0 12 0 

'Mutton 

Goat 

Per seer 

J 12 0 

Glutton 

Sheej) 

„ 

1 12 0 

Fowls 

.... 

Per dozen 

33 0 0 

IX. Condifinmts and Spices — 

Turmeric .. 

.... 


S. Ch. 

0 0 

Tamarind 

.... 

.... 

0 12 

Dry Chillies 


.... 

0 14 

X. Fodder-^ 

Dry Grass 

! 

Per maund. 

^ Rs. As. Ps. 

4 0 0 

Jowar Straw 

Karbi .J 

i ., 1 

1 3 8 0 

Bajri Straw 

1 

j 

' 3 0 0 

Rico Straw 



2 8 0 

XI. MisceUancous — 

Salt .. .. j 

j - 

Per Rupee, 

S. Ch. 

16 0 

i 

Kerosene oil 

1 

i 

Per gallon 

Rs. As. Ps. 

18 0 

Firewood 

i 

! . , 

Per maund 

1 2 8 0 

Coarse cloth 


Per yard j 

1 10 0 

Cotton 

Cleaned .. 1 

Per Maundj .... 

Tea 

1 .... 

Per pound 

3 4 0 

1 

Coffee .. . . 1 

1 

1 


2 12 0 

1 

Wheat Broad .. | 


•• 

0 6 0 


1 PrioeB in seers and okhataks (of 80 and 5 tolas respectively) per rupee unless otkor* 
wise stated. When quality is not specified/a»f average quality is implied. 


2 The statement relating to wholesale prices is not given in the Gazette and hence not 
incorporated in the Gazet^r. 
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CHAPTER 9—TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS. 

The general condition of transport in the 19th century 
in the then Kolhapur State was poor. This may be 
attributed to some extent to the economic set-up of the 
19th century. As villages were looked upon and developed as 
self-sufficient economic units, means of communication by 
themselves did not receive any particular attention; hardly 
any effort was made to make good roads. As the old Gazetteer 
mentions Till 1845 when British superintendence was intro¬ 
duced, Kolhapur had no made roads. Of the pathways those 
that led west down the Sahyadris to the coast were hardly 
fit for lightly laden cattle and those that went inland were 
mere beaten cattle tracks.During the rainy season passage 
across the inland trackswas entirely closed and ** foot 
passengerscrossed the rivers in a broad but shallow and 
unsafe sugar-pans which yearly caused a great loss of life 

After the introduction of British superintendence in 1845, 
some progress in making roads was made. Between 1845 and 
1854 about 300 miles of roads were made and in 1886 when 
the old Gazetteer was published Kolhapur had, besides several 
minor roads, four main lines of communication, the Poona- 
Belgaum running north-south, and Kolhapur-Amba pass, 
Kolhapur-Phonda pass and Sankeshwar-Parpoli pass roads 
running west towards the coast. In 1957 Kolhapur had about 
312 miles of National Highway and State Highway and Major 
District Roads, excluding other district roads (about 143 miles). 
The Miraj-Kolhapur Railway line was opened for traffic on 
21st April 1891. 

(a.c.r.) L-c Vf 768-^-35 
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Transport and 
Communications. 

EMPLOy'M.BlIT IN 

Transport 

Si’.RVICES. 


ilUAD.S 

('LASSIFIC’ATION. 


The following table gives the number of persons engaged in 
transpoi't and communications in 1881 and 1951 : — 

TABLE No. 1. 


Number of persons engaged in Transport and Communications in 
THE Kolhapur district. 


1 

1S81. 1 

i 

1 

(.'ategory. 

j 

No. of 
perBona 
engaged. 

1 

1 

] Category. 

i 

1 

Xo. of 
persons 
engaged. 

Railways 


! 1 

! 

' Transport hy Railways 

258 



,, ., Ronds 

1.070 

Hoads 

1,1KM» 

! Water 

r»o 

(.'aiials 

ii 

1 


i 

Hiver.s .. ' 

1 ' 

1 ; no 

; .. .Air 

1 

»S('a 

1 i ’ 

' 1 

Postal Services .. 1 

I 201 



Telegraph Services 

1 7 



Telephone Services 

10 

i 



1 

Wireless Services 

1 

j 

2.010 1 


2,030 


Roads in Kolhapur district, as in other districts, are now 
classified according to their importance into four categories, 
namely, (i) National Highways, (ii) State Highways, (iii) Major 
District Roads, and (iv) Other District Roads. 

National Highways have been defined as “main highways 
serving predominantly national, as distinct from State, 
purposes, running through the length and breadth of India, 
which together form a system connecting (by routes as direct 
as practicable) major ports, foreign highways, capitals of States, 
and including highways required for strategic movements for 
the defence of India.” 

State Highways have been defined as “ all other main trunk 
or arterial roads of a State connecting up with National High¬ 
ways or State Highways of adjacent States, district head¬ 
quarters and important cities within the State, and serving as 
main arteries of traffic to and from district roads.” These are 
usually maintained by State Governments and Are generally 
bridged and metalled and are completely motorable throughout 
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the year, except that sometimes where there are causeways or 
submersible bridges, traffic may be interrupted in the monsoon 
for very short periods. State Highways usually have connections 
with National Highways. 

Major District Roads are roughly of the same specifications 
as State Highways. These roads connect important marketing 
centres with railways, State Highways and National Highw^ays. 

Other District Roads are also of the same type as Major 
District Roads, except that they are subject to more frequent 
interruptions of traffic during the rains. They also serve 
market places and are generally unmetalled. 

The State Highways and in most cases the Major District 
Roads are constructed and maintained by the State Public 
Works Department and the cost, unlike in the case of the 
National Highways, is met out of State funds. The cost of 
National Highways is entirely borne by the Central Govern¬ 
ment. 

The Poona-Bangalore road is the only National Highway that 
passes through Kolhapur district after passing through Poona, 
North Satara and South Satara districts. It enters Kolhapur 
in mile 128/4, after crossing the river Varna and runs south 
a distance of 28 miles and 7 furlongs and leaves the district 
at mile 157/3, after crossing the river Dudhganga, to enter 
Belgaum district. In its course in the district it passes through 
Hatkanangale, Karvir and Kagal talukas. 

It touches Kini in mile 132Wathar in 133 ; Top in 137 ; 
Shiroli in 142 ; Kolhapur in 145 (T. B.)-; Shirgaon in 151 and 
Kagal in 156. 


Going from north to south the following roads either take 
off from it or are crossed by it:— 


Place or point 
of junctioin. 

Name of the Road. 

Class of 
the Road. 

Wathar 

.. Hatkanangale-Alta-Wadgaon- 
Talsande-Borpadale road. 

ODR' 

Top 

Top-Wadgaon-Bhadole road. 

ODR 

Shiroli 

Mirya-Ratnagiri-Kolhapur-Miraj- 
Bijapur-Hyderabad road. 

SH’ 

Kolhapur 

Mirya-Ratnagiri-Kolhapur-Miraj- 
Bijapur-Hyderabad road. 

SH' 

Mile 146 

Kolhapur-Pattankodoli-Hupari- 
Rendal-Rangoli-Shii adwad-Lat- 
Herwad road. 

ODR 


^ The distance is from Poona, 

* Traveller*s Bungalow. 

* Other District Road. 

* State Highway, 

(a.o.r.) L-o Vf 708—35a 
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National 

Highway. 

Poona-Bangalorc 

Ivoacl. 


State Highways. 
T)cvgad*Kaladgi 
R oad. 


There is a level crossing over the Miraj-Kolhapur Railway 
line at mile 145/6. 

The work of asphalting the road was sanctioned by the 
Government of India. The section between mile 130/0 and 
150/3 was asphalted by June 1958. 

The road is motorable throughout the year. 

This road starts from Kaladgi in Belgaum district and 
enters Kolhapur in mile 4 and runs in the western direction 
up to Dajipur on the border of the district and enters Ratnagiri. 
In its course in the district it passes through the talukas of 
Kagal, Bhudargad and Radhanagari. 

It touches Lingnoor Wadi in mile No. 4, Sonage in mile 
No. 8, Kurunkali in mjle No. 9, Surupali in mile No. 10, 
Shindewadi in mile No. 13, Murgud in mile No. 14, Nidhori in 
mile No. 15, Admapur in mile No. 16, Sarvade in mile No. 20, 
Mangewadi in mile No. 21, Nartawade in mile No. 22, Sulambi in 
mile No. 22, Solankur in mile No. 23, Radhanagari in mile 
No. 29, Phejlwade in mile No. 30, Shelap in mile No. 36, Hasane 
in mile No. 44, and Dajipur in mile No. 46. 

The following roads either take off from it or are crossed 
by it 


Place or point 
of junction. 

Xame of the Road. 

Class of 
the Road. 

Mile No. 4/1 ... 

Lingnoor-Kapashi road. 

ODR 

Mile No. 4/2 ... 

Lingnoor approach road. 

VR' 

Mile No. 5/4 ... 

Khadkewada approach road 

VR 

Mile No. 8/6 ... 

Hamidwada approach road 

VR 

Mile No. 12 

Yamge approach road 

VR 

Mile No. 16/4 ... 

Kolhapur-Vijaymarga-Hanmanta 
Ghat Road. 

MDR“ 

Mile No. 21/2 ... 

Nartawade approach road. 

VR 

Mile No. 21/3 ... 

Sulambi approach road. 

VR 

Mile No. 25/1 ... 

Kolhapur-Washi-Parite-Ghota- 
wade-Gaibi road. 

MDR 

1 Village Road. 

* Major Bictrict Road. 



The road is motorable throughout the year. 
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This road starts from Mirya port in Ratnagiri district and 
enters Kolhapur at mile 41/3 near the village Amba of Shahu- 
wadi taluka. In its course in the district it passes through 
the talukas of Shahuwadi, Hatkanangale and Shirol and the 
Panhala mahal from Amba upto Kolhapur and then north¬ 
west upto Udagaon to enter South Satara in mile No. 108. 
The section between mile 141/4 and mile 145 of the Poona- 
Bangalore National Highway is common to both. Including 
this section the length of the road in the district is 66 miles 
and 5 furlongs. The portion of the road which lies within 
the municipal limits of Kolhapur city is maintained by the 
Kolhapur Municipal Borough. 

It touches Amba in mile 41/4, (LB.)' ; Malkapur in mile 53/3, 
(I. B.); Shahuwadi in mile 56 ; Bambavade in mile 62/2 ; 
Borpadale in mile 70 ; Kerale 76 ; Kerli 77 ; Kolhapur 82 ; 
(T. B.); Atigre 93 ; Hatkanangale 96 ; Shirgaon 103; Jaisingpur 
106 ; and Udagaon 108. 

The following roads either take off from it or are crossed by 
it:— 


Place or point Jsniiio (►!'the Koiul. (llasB of 

of junction. the Road.* 


Amba ... Amba-Gajapur road ODR 

Malkapur .. Malkapur-Man-Ana,:kura- ODR 

Bhogaon-Kale road. 

Bambavade . Bambavade-Pishvi road ODR 

Bambavade-Shirala road MDR 

Sarud-Bhedasgaon-Kotoli-Shirala- ODR 

Shitur road. 

Borpadale . Borpadale-Pargaon-Kini-Wad- ODR 

gaon-Hatkanangale road. 

Waghbil .. Waghbil-Panhala road MDR 

Atigre ... Atigre-Ichalkaranji-Takawade- ODR 

Shirdhon road. 

Hatkanangale . . Hatkanangale-Ichalkaranji road. MDR 

Hatkanangale-Nej-Kumbhog ODR 

road. 

Hatkanangale-Wadgaon-Bor- ODR 

padle road. 

Mile 103 ... Jaisingpur-Ichalkaranji road. ODR 

Jaisingpur .. Jaisingpur-Kurundwad-Herwad- MDR 

Saundalge road. 

Jaisingpur-Kothali road ODR 
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Statk 
Highways. 
Mirj^a-Ratnagiri* 
Kolhapur-Miraj- 
^ i j apiir-Hy (lora liart 
Roiul. 


The road crosses the Miraj-Kolhapur Railway line in mile 
No. 100/3. 

The work of modernising the surface of this road is in 
progress and when completed a part of it will have a concrete 
surface and the rest a black top. 

The road is motorable throughout the year. 


MA.Tf)u district This road starts from Kolhapur and runs about 20 miles in 

Koihapiir-B^avadn western direction upto the village Salvan and then south- 
iiond. west upto Bavada. The road is 34 miles and 4 furlongs. In 
its course it passes through Karvir taluka and Panhala and 
Bavada mahals. 


It touches Kolhapur in mile No. 0, Balinge in mile No. 3, 
Donavade in mile No. 4, Kaparde in mile No. 7, Adur in mile 
No. 8, Chinchwade in mile ;No. 10, Kale in mile No. 12, 
Asagaon in mile No. 13, Gharpan in mile No. 14, Parkhan- 
dale in mile No. 15, Tisangi in mile No. 18, Salwan in mile 
No. 19, Nivade in mile No. 20, Mandukali in mile No. 22, 
Khokurle in mile No. 26, Asalaj in mile No. 27, Palsambe 
in mile No. 30 and Bavada in mile No. 34. 


The following roads either take off from it or are crossed by 
it:— 


■piaco or point Xanio of flic Kond. (Jlass of 

of junction. the Road. 


Mile No. 4 ... Kogil approach road. VR 

Mile No. 6 ... Khupire-Sabaiewadi-Yevlooj ODR 

road. 

Mile No. 12 ... Kale-Bajarbhogaon road ODR 


It crosses the river Salvan in mile No. 19 and Rupani in 
mile No. 28. At both these places bridges have been constructed. 

The road is motorable throughout the year. 

^riie^GhoUwade^ which is 27 miles and ^ furlongs, starts from 

Kolhapur and runs in the south-western direction along the 
river Bhogawati, and joins the Devgad-Kaladgi road in 
mile No. 26. In its course it passes through Karvir and 
Radhanagari talukas. 

It touches Washi in mile No. 6, Kandgaon in mile No. 9, 
Dewale in mile No. 9, Haladi Dumala in mile No. 12, Parile in 
mile No. 14, Ghotawade in mile No. 17, Shirase in mile No. 19, 
Awali in mile No. 22, Anaje in mile No. 23 and Khindiche- 
Vharavade in mile No. 24. 
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The following roads either lake off from it or are crossed by chapter 9. 


It 



Transport and 

Place or point 
of junction. 

Xniue of the Road. 

Class of 
the Road. 

Communications. 

Major District 
Roads. 




Kolhapur- Bavada 

Mile No. 6 

Washi approach road. 

VR 

Road. 

Mile No. 13 

Rashiwade approach road. 

VR 


Mile No. 16 

Kaulav approach road. 

VR 


MUe No. 24 

Karanjphen approach road. 

VR 


Mile No. 25 

Kuditre approach road. 

VR 


Mile No. 26 

Devgad-Kaladgi road. 

SH 


It is a fair season 

road. 




This road starts from Gadhinglaj and runs 27 miles south- (^adhingiaj-xVjra- 
west till the village Naganwadi on the southern border and ‘‘Havantwadi Rond, 
enters Ratnagiri district. It passes through Gadhinglaj taluka 
and Ajra mahal. 

It touches Gadhinglaj in Mile No. 0, Gijawane in Mile No. 1, 

Atyal in Mile No. 2, Madilage in Mile No. 9, Ajra in Mile 
No. 13, Gouse in Mile No. 21, Dardewadi in Mile No. 24 (T. B.) 
and Naganwadi in Mile No. 27. 


The following roads either take off from it or are crossed By 
it : — 


Place or point 
of junction. 

Xu me of the Road. 

Class of 
the Roa(^. 

Mile No. 0 

. . Gadhinglaj-Mahagaon-Nesan 
road. 

MDR 

Mile No. 0 

Gadhinglaj-Kadagaon-Mumewadi 

road. 

MDR 

Mile No. 2 

... Atyal approach road. 

VR 

Mile No. 3 

... Inchnal approach road. 

VR 

Mile No. 4 

... Ainapur road. 

VR 

Mile No. 5 

... Karambali approach road. 

VR 

Mile No. 5 

... Koulage approach road. 

VR 

Mile No. 9 

... Madilage-Shipur road. 

ODR 

Mile No. 13 

... Ajra-Ramtirth road. 

VR 

Mile No. 14 

... Ajra-Polgaon approach road. 

VR 


It crosses the river Hiranyakeshi, in mile No. 23, over 
a bridge. 

This is a metalled and an all-weather road. 
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Roads. 

Tchalkaranj i-Hat • 
kanangale Road. 


(Jadhin^laj-Bhad- 

fraon-Mahagaon- 

Xesari-Adkur 

Road. 


Jaisingpur-Shirol- 

Kurundwad- 

Hcrwad 

Smindnlge Road. 


It starts from the Hatkanangale town at Mile No. 96 of the 

Mirya-Ratnagiri-Kolhapur-Bijapur-Hyderabad State High¬ 
way, and runs south-east a distance of 5 miles and 5 furlongs, 
passing through Hatkanangale taluka. It is a metalled 
road. 

It touches Ichalkaranji in mile No. 0, Korochi in mile No. 3, 
and Hatkanangale in mile No. 5/5. 

There is a level crossing near Hatkanangale. No road crosses 
it nor is any crossed by it. It is an all-weather road. 

This road starts from Gadhinglaj and runs 13 miles south 
upto Nesari and thereafter runs 4 miles south-west upto 
Arjunwadi on the southern border of the district, and enters 
Belgaum district. The section between Gadhinglaj and 
Nesari is metalled and the rest is murum road. It passes 
through Gadhinglaj taluka. 

It touches Gadhinglaj in mile No. 0, Bhadgaon in mile No. 2, 
Harali Bk. in mile No. 5, Harali Kh. in mile No. 5/4, Mahagaon 
in mile No. 6/4, Nesari in mile No. 13 and Arjunwadi in mile 
No. 17. 

The following roads either take off from it or are crossed by 
it:— 


Place or point Nnane of the rond. Class of 

of junction. the road. 


Bhadgaon ... Bhadgaon-Chinchewadi road. VR 

Mahagaon .. Mahagaon-Ajra road. ODR 


It crosses the river Hiranyakeshi in mile 2, where there is 
a seasonal ferry. The road is not motorable throughout the 
year. 

This road forks from the Ratnagiri-Kolhapur-Bijapur- 
Hyderabad road (State Highway) at mile No. 106/3 and runs 
south-south-east upto Kurundwad and then south-west upto 
village Ghosarwad Titha on the eastern boundary of the 
district and enters Belgaum district. The length of the road 
in the district is 12 miles and 6 furlongs. A section of the 
road of 4 miles between Jaisingpur and Shirol is metalled and 
the rest is murum road. It passes through Shirol taluka only. 

It touches Jaisingpur in Mile No. 0, Shirol in Mile No. 4, 
Kurundwad in Mile No. 8, Terwad in Mile No. 11, Herwad in 
Mile No. 115 and Ghosarwad Titha in Mile No. 12/5. 

It neither crosses any road nor does any road emanate from 
it. It crosses the river Panchaganga in mile No. 7 where there 
is a causeway. Communication along this road is stopped 
during monsoon. It is an all weather road upto Shirol and 
a fair weather road beyond it. 
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This road forks from the “ Ratnagiri-Kolhapur-Bijapur- 
Hyderabad road (S. H.) at the village Bambavade and runs 
north upto the village Sarud and then runs north-west upto 
the village Kapshi, and leaves the district to enter North 
Satara. It passes through Shahuwadi taluka only. 

The length of the road in the district is 8 miles and 1 
furlong. 

It touches Bambavade in Mile No. 0, Sarud in Mile No. 2/5 and 
Kapshi Mile No. 6/0. 

It crosses the river Kadvi in mile No. 2, where "there is 
a ferry service. 

The section of the road between Bambavade and Sarud is 
M. D. R. and that from Sarud onwards is O. D. R. The road 
is not motorable throughout the year. 

This road, which is 27 miles and 1 furlong, starts from 
Gargoti and runs south-west upto Hanmantwadi on the 
southern border of the district. It passes through Bhudargad 
taluka only. 

It touches Gargoti', Akurde, Shengaon, Karadwadi, Pacharde, 
Donvade, Nitwade, Kadgaon, Tirawade, Anapwadi, Anturli, 
Patagaon, Tambyachiwadi and Hanamante. 

It neither crosses any road nor does any road emanate from 
it. The road is metalled upto Patgaon and the rest is 
a kacha road. It crosses the river Vedganga near Gargoti and 
Patgaon. At Gargoti a bridge was recently constructed. The 
road is not motorable throughout the year. 

This road starts from Bhadgaon, a village on the ‘'Gadhing- 
laj-Bhadgaon-Mahagaon-Nesri-Adkur ” road (M. D. R.)^ and 
runs in the eastern direction upto Nool and then south-east 
upto Halkarni on the eastern border and thereafter runs in the 
eastern direction upto Khanapur in Bijapur district. It passes 
through Gadhinglaj taluka and is about 10 miles long. It is 
a kacha road, motorable in fair season only, and touches 
Bhadgaon,' Nool, Kasha, Halkarni, Basarge Bk. and 
Khanapur. 

Neither does any road emanate from it nor is any crossed 
by it. 

The Chandgad-Shirgaon Road emanates from Vengurla- 
Belgaum-Bagalkot road (State Highway) from Mile No. 54 and 
runs in the south-west direction. It covers in all 1-43 miles 
in the district and is maintained by the District Local Board, 
Kolhapur. 


' This is the proposed description of the road, according to the Nagpnr Plan, 
No continuous mileage from Gadhinglaj -was available. 

» No continuous mileage from Bhadgaon was available. 
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y^'any river. It touches Chandgad in Mile No. 2. 
^failed surface and is motorable throughout the 


This road emanates from Vengurla-Belgaum-Bagalkot Road 
(State Highway) from Mile No. 63 and runs in the south-west 
direction. Its length is eight miles in this district and joins 
Parla-Ramghat Road (O.D.R.) It is maintained by the District 
Local Board, Kolhapur. 

It touches Paine in Mile No. 8. It has a metalled surface 
and is motorable throughout the year. 

Chandgad-Parle Road starts from Chandgad and joins 
Parle-Ramghat Road. It runs upto Here in the southern direc¬ 
tion and then goes to the south-east till Parle. It covers in 
all 6*25 miles in this district. It is a metalled road and is 
maintained by the District Local Board, Kolhapur. 

It touches Here in Mile No. 5 and crosses the Tamraparni 
river in Mile No. 1. There is no bridge over the river. It is 
a fair weather road and has a ferrv across the river at Mile 
No. 1. 

This road emanates from Vengurla-Belgaum-Bagalkot Road 
(State Highway) from Mile No. 55 and runs in the north-easi 
direction. It covers in all seven miles in the district out of 
which one furlong is metalled and the remaining 
(6*88 miles) is a murum road. It is maintained by the 
District Local Board, Kolhapur. The following villages are 
touched by the road in its stretch :— 

(1) Salawane in Mile No. 3. 

(2) Asagoli in Mile No. 6. 

(3) Adkur in Mile No. 7. 

The road is crossed by the Ghatprabha river in Mile No. 7 
and there is no bridge. A ferry service is maintained in the 
monsoon. 

The following statement gives details of “Other District 
Roads” in charge of the District Local Board, Kolhapur: — 



TABLE No. 2. 

Kolhapur District—Other District Roads. 
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17. Shirol-Narsinhawadi Road .1 Shirol Xarsiiihawadi 




23. Bingewadi-Tithavali Road ... Ringewadi .. Tithavali 
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M ~ Mils'. F = Furlong. 
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TABLE No. 4. 

Kolhapur District-—Statistics of Road Mileage. 


(•ategory. 

! 1 

Metalled. 

j 

! Unmetalled. 

Total. 


M. F. 

M. F. 

M. F. 

1. Public Works Depurlniont 
Roads. j 

87 0 

28 ”> 

115 7 

2. District Local Board Roads 

4U{» 0 

.30.7 0 

714 0 

3. Municipal Roa«ls 

4 i 

i 

1_^ _ J_ 1 

107 0 

1’otal . . 1 

.”>71) 4 

418 .7 

1 

908 1 

1 


Thus the proportion of road mileage to the total area and 
population comes to about 3-188 sq. miles and 1.308 persons 
per mile respectively. 


Table below gives the number of vehicles plying in the 
municipal towns. The various types of vehicles are divided 
among six categories distinguished from each other by the 
nature of the motive power used for their locomotion : — 


TABLE No. 5. 

Vejiicles plying within Municipal limits—-Kolhapur District. 


Serial 

No. 

Xainc of 1 he 
Municipality. 

]\rotor.s. 

M'dor 

cycles. 

('yelcs. 

Bullock 

(’arts. 

Tongas. 

t )t hers. 

Total 

1 

L hulkaranji . . 

X. A. 

X. A. 

X. A. 

X. A. 

X. A. 

X. A. 



Malkajuir 

X. A. 

X. A. 

X. A. 

X. A. 

X. A, 

X. A. 


:i 

Murgud 



10.7 

101 

7 


220 

4 

Kagal 

8 


300 

200 


3 

on 

.7 

Panhala 




•> 

2 


20 

0 j 

! 

Kurundwad .. 

I i 

1 1 

32.7 



1 • • . 

339 

7 

Jaisingpur .. i 

1 .-i : 

12 1 

.73,7 

SI 

10 j 

1 

I " i 

731 

1 

8 

Kolhapur 


1 

j 

403 

i 

117 I 

188 

708 

9 

iGandhiiigInj ,. 

.77 ' 


200 

1 180 



1 413 

10 

IVadgaon 

j 

I i 

1 

' 4 

300 

1 I 

100 

i 

1 

! j 

I ; 

1_: 

42.7 

1 


Total .. 

143 1 

1 

23 

i ! 

: 1,700 

1 

1,117 

1 

I3(i i 

206 

3,400 


The following table gives discription of bridges in charge of 
FHiblic Works Department and District Local Board, 
Kolhapur: — 
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All the ferries in the district are in charge of the District 
Local Board, Kolhapur. Of the 67^ ferries in the district only 
nine are perennial and the rest are seasonal. The latter 
operate only in the rainy-season; generally, the rivers are easily 
fordable during the rest of the year. 

Of the perennial ferries, the one at Ichalkaranji on the river 
Panchaganga is by far the most important, carrying every day 
about 200 persons and goods worth about Rs. 5,000 and yields 
to the Local Board an annual income of about Rs. 7,000. The 
second important perennial ferry is at Narsinhawadi on the 
confluence of the rivers Krishna and Panchaganga. It carries 
on an average 500 persons a day and yields an annual income 
of about Rs. 6,000. 

Among the seasonal ferries the one at Kasarwada is the most 
important. It can'ies on an average, about 100 persons and 
goods worth about Rs. 1,000 per day and yields about Rs. 15,000 
a year to the Local Board. Another important seasonal ferry 
is at Arjunwad on itie river Krishna. It carries every day 
about 200 persons and goods worth about Rs. 500, and yields 
about Rs. 1,100 every year. 

The following table gives the location and other details, of all 
the ferries in the district: — 


^ Table below shows 68 ferries. This is because the perennial feny at Karsinhawsdi 
on the confluence of ETrishna and Panchaganga is shown twice. 
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CHAPTER 9. The Government of Bombay decided in 1947 to nationalise 
the motor transport industry with a view to eliminating 
Oram^ottlou. uneconomic competition and placing the industry on a sound 
State Traiwi»okt. economic basis. It set up a statutory public corporation, 
known as the Bombay State Road Transport Corporation 
(B. S. R. T. C.). After World War I (1914-18) the motor 
transport industry yielded high profits which, coupled with 
freedom of entry and absence of regulation, attacted a large 
number of enterprising persons, most of whom were small 
operators owning a bus or two. In order to attract greater 
patronage, rates were often reduced as low as could cover only 
the “out-of-pocket” (i.e., variable) costs. Such a policy was 
necessarily short-sighted and detrimental in the long run to the 
industry as a whole. Over-crowding was a usual occurrence. 
Breakdowns were quite common. Necessary amenities such as 
good seating accommodation, canteens, waiting rooms, lavatories 
and other facilities were almost absent. In order to secure 
a larger turnover, drivers drove rashly, often endangering the 
lives of the passengers. 

Conditions of service improved a little after the passing of 
the Motor Vehicles Act, 1939. It was realised after independence 
that in welfare State public weal rather than private 
profits should be maximised. This could never be expected 
from private proprietors. Hence it was decided in 1947 to 
nationalise motor transport in the Bombay State. In accordance 
with this policy, motor transport in the Kolhapur district 
was nationalised on July 1, 1950. 

Statistics of The table given below indicates the total number of routes, 
route®. route mileage, the frequency of “ Up ” and “ Down ” trips and 
the average number of passengers per day per route; — 

TABLE No. 8. 


Kolhapur Division of State Transport-Various 
Routes in Operation. 


Serial 

No. 

Namo of Route. 

Route 

Mileage. 

1 

1 

1 

Trips. 

Down 

Trips. 

Average 
No. of 
passengers 
travelled 
per day 
per trip. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

Ajra-Ajra Station .. 

30 

1 

1 

14 

2 

Ashta’Shigaon 

6*4 

1 

1 

77 

3 

(1) Ichalkaranji-Hatkanangale. 

7-0 

5 

5 

175 


(2) lohalkATauji-Jaisingpur .. 

11-9 

1 

1 

8 


(3) lohalharanji-Kinighunki ., 

218 

1 

1 

163 
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TABLE No. 8—contd. 


Serial 

No. 

1 

Name of Route. 

2 

Route 

Mileage. 

3 

Up 

Trips. 

4 

Down 

Trips. 

5 

Average 

No. of 
passengers 
travelled 
per day 
per trip. 

G 

3— 

(4) Ichalkaranji-Kodoli 

26-8 

1 

1 

146 

contd. 

(5) Ichalkaranji-Rolhapur 

19-6 

0 

9 

648 


(6) Ichalkaranji-liCalkapur 

51*0 

1 

1 

222 


(7) Ichalkaranji-Miraj 

20-1 

1 

1 



(8) lobolkaranji-Sangli 

17*9 

8 

8 

584 


(9) Ickalkaranji-Vadgaon 

16*2 

2 

2 

230 

4 

(1) Islamptir-Ashta 

12*5 

1 

1 

93 


(2) Islampur-Borgaon 

5*4 

2 

2 

138 


(3) Islampur-Chikurdc 

16*4 

3 

3 

297 


(4) Islampur-Karad 

19*4 


4 

432 


(6) Islampur-Koknid 

24*6 

3 

3 

495 


(0) Islampur-Kolhapiir 

34-3 

4 

4 

576 


(7) Islampur-Sangli 

25*4 

! 9 

0 

1,134 


(8) Islampur-Shirala 

i 12*3 j 

1 1 

1 '** 

4C5 


(9) Islampur-Takari ..i 

1 8-3 

o ! 

1 

! o 

445 

! 

^ (10) iHlampur-Xasgaon 

310 ' 

■ ' 1 

! ‘ 

147 

r> 

(1) Jaisingpur-Slation-Ualtwad. 

ICO 

’ i 

1 ’ 

131 


(2) Jaisingpur-Malkapur 

55* 0 

1 

i 1 

i 

106 

6 

(1) Karad-Chiphm 

60*0 

1 1 

! 1 

252 


1 

(2) Karad-Dhebewadi 

190 

1 ‘ 

8 

i 

85G 


(3) Karad-Helwak Dam 

37*2 

3 

3 

366 


(4) Karad'Karad Station 

3*5 

13 

13 

793 


(5) Karad-Kolhapur 

54-3 

4 

4 

660 


(G) Karad-Masur .. 

8*0 

1 

1 

^ 70 


(7) Karad-Mayani 

1 43*0 

! 

2 

2 

' 328 


(8) Karad-Oglewadi 

! 4*0 

o 

2 

1 

04 


(9) Karad-Pahia 

; 30-0 

' 2 

! 2 

78 


(10) Karad-Pattan .. 

! 21*0 

r> 

G 

606 


(11) Karad-Satara .. 

1 32*4 

i 

7 

7 

CO 
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TABLE No. 8—contd. 


Serial 

No. 

1 

I 

Name of Route. 

o 

Route 

Mileage. 

j 

i ^ 

Trips. 

4 

Down 

Trips. 

5 

Average 
No. of 
passengers 
travelled 
per day 
per trip, 

G 

0— 

(12) Karad-Umbraj .. 

11-0 

1 

1 

G3 

contd. 

(13) Karad-Vadiij (Aundh) 

45-2 

2 

2 

376 


(14) Karad-Vnduj 

400 

1 

1 

42 


(15) Karad-Vita 

26-9 

0 

' 9 

819 


(16) Karad-Yelgaoii .. 

190 

4 

4 

390 

7 

Khasbag-Bajarampiiri 

1 3*2 

15 

15 

900 

8 

Kirloskarwadi-Kadepitr 

20-0 

1 

1 

71 

9 

(1) Kolhapur-Ajra (Uttar) 

54-8 

» 

3 

690 


(2) Kolhapur-Ajra (Sankeshwar). 

63*2 

1 

1 

305 


(3) Kolhapur-Belgauui 

70*0 

3 

3 

627 


(4) Kclhapiir-Bhadolo 

155 

1 

1 

90 

i 

(5) Kolhapur-Bhogav .. | 

1 

19*0 

4 

4 

404 


1 

(6) Kolhapur-Chikodi ..' 

40*0 

2 

2 

224 

j 

(7) Kolhapur-Battawad (Jaising- 

41*0 

1 

1 

169 

i 

1 

) 

pur). 

(8) Kolhapur-Battawad (Bendal) 

30*0 

1 

1 

1 

70 


(9) Kolhapur-Oargoti 

34*8 

3 

3 

315 


(10) Kolhapur-GangabaTada 

30-5 

3 

3 

342 


(11) Kolhapur-Gadhinglaj 

49*2 

3 

3 

564 


(12) Kolhapiir-Halkarni 

48-0 

1 

1 

123 


(13) Kolhapur-Jotiba 

12-6 

2 

2 

100 


(14) Kolhapur-Kadgaon 

44-1 

1 

1 

160 


(15) Kolhapiir-Kagal 

120 

1 

1 

32 


(16) Kolhapur-Kale 

12 4 

2 

2 

166 


(17) Kolhapur-Kapashi 

26*4 

2 

2 

230 


(IS) Kolhapur-Kapnshi 

30*1 

3 

3 

417 


(10) Kolhapur-Karadga 

20-7 

2 

o 

188 

i 

(20) Kolhapur-Kasarwada 

23-7 

3 

3 

240 


(21) Kolhapur-Khochi ..j 

21-3 

1 

1 

114 
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TABLE No. 8—contd. 


Serial 

No. 

1 

Name of Route. 

2 

Route 

Mileage. 

3 

Up 

Trips. 

4 

Down 

Trips. 

5 

Average 
No. of 
passengers 
travelled 
per day 
per trip! 

6 

9— 

contd. 

(22) Kolhapur*Kodoli 

21-7 

4 

4 

424 


(23) Kolhapur-Kodoli 

17-2 

3 

3 

270 


(24) Kolhapur-Kumbhoj 

20*4 

1 

1 

04 


(25) Kolhapur-K u r ii n dw a d 
(Rendal). 

31 0 

1 

1 

183 


(26) Kolhapur-Kurundwad 
(Jaisingpur). 

330 

N. A. 

N. A. 

N. A. 


(27) Kolhapur-Malkapur 

30-4 

4 

4 

440 


(28) Kolhapur-Miraj 

,33-2 

1 

1 

90 


(20) Kolhapur-Murgud 

38-4 

3 

3 

282 


(30) Kolhapur-Narsobawadi 

34-4 

3 

3 

396 


(31) Kolhapur-Nipani 

25 0 

2 

2 

190 


(32) Kolhapur-Panhala 

13-6 

2 

9 

747 


^ (33) Kolhapur-Poona 

i 

' 157-7 j 

2 

i 2 1 

568 


(34) Kolhapiir-Patgacji .. ^ 

54-8 1 

o * 

1 

2 

534 


1 (35) Kolhapur-Uadhanagri ..! 

1 1 

32-4 1 

3 j 

3 j 

354 


1 1 

(30) Kolhapur-Radhanagri Dn m. ; 

34 0 i 

2 1 

( 

2 

280 


(37) Kolhapur-Rajapur 

98-0 1 

I 

“ 1 

2 

402 


(38) Kolhapur-Rendal 

16-1 

10 

10 

910 


(39) Kolhapur-Sangav (Rupri) 

20-3 

1 

1 

GO 


(40) Kolhapur-Sarawade 

33*5 

2 

2 

202 


(41) Kolhapur-Satarn 

8C-7 

1 

1 

418 


(42) Kolhapur-Sangav (Kagal) .. 

16-0 

1 

1 

i 

90 


(43) Kolhapur-Vadgaon 

13-6 

5 

' i 

240 


(44) Kolhapur-Varvadc 

23*9 

2 

2 ; 

238 


(45) Kolhapur-Vishnlgad 

53-4 

1 

1 

01 

10 

Kumbhoj-Hatk a n a n g a 1 e 
Station. 

6-4 

2 

2 

120 

11 

Kundal-Kirloskarwadi 

3-0 

1 

1 

17 

12 

Kurundwad-Jaisiogpur Sta¬ 
tion. 

8-0 

8 

8 

1 

529 
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Transport and 
Oommnnieatlons. 

StamTwotpom. jjeriai 
Statistics of 
routes. 

1 

Name of Route. 

2 

Route 

Mileage. 

3 

Trips. 

4 

Down 

Trips. 

5 

Average 
No. of 
passengers 
travelled 
per day 
per trip. 

0 

13 

(1) Mayani-Eahimatpur Station. 

390 

o 

2 

224 


(2) Mayani-Biganchi 

280 

1 

1 

78 

14 

(1) Miraj-Arng 

no 

o 

2 

138 


(2) Miraj-Gundewadi 

9-0 

4 

4 

322 

15 

(1) M iraj kartikii-Railway St a- 

2-7 

f> 

C 

28B 


tion (via Sandhya talkies). 






(2) Mirajkartikti-Railway Sta- 

21 


7 

301 


tion (via Papachi tikti). 





IG 

Narsobawadi* Ja isingpur 

7-8 

9 

9 

495 


Station. 





17 

PaluS'Kirolskarwadi 

35 

3 

3 

51 

18 

(1) Panhala-Kodoli 

12-4 

2 

2 

130 


(2) Railway Station-Shivaji 

1-4 

2 

2 

38 


Statue. 





19 

(1) Rankala Tower-Temblai Hill. 

50 

2 

2 

38 

20 1 

1 

1 (1) Sakoli Corncr-Kadaniwadi .. 

5*3 

5 

1 

5 

305 

21 ; 

(1) Sangli-Badhgaon 

I 4*3 

4 

4 

112 


(1*A) Sangli-Ankalkop 

' 190 

1 

1 

1 

04 


(2) Sangli-Biguj 

,5-0 

2 

2 

148 


(3) Sangli-Oavan 

210 1 

1 

1 

129 


(4) Saiigli-Jaisingpur Station .. 

6-0 

8 

8 

448 


(5) Sangli-Karad (Vita) 

011 

2 

1 

2 

500 


(C) Sangli-Kolhapur 

310 

6 

6 

768 


(7) Sangli-Kowlapur .. ^ 

(5-7 

4 

4 

144 


(8) Sangli-Madbavanagar 

31 

3 

3 

159 


(9) Sangli-Manerajuri 

16-0 

1 

1 

48 


(10) Sangli-Miraj 

7-3 

19 

19 

684 


(11) Sangli-Nandre .. 

7*3 

2 

2 

144 


(12) Sangli'Nipani .. 

49*7 

N.A. 

N. A. 

N. A. 


(13) Sangli-Pandharpur 

88-0 

1 

1 

196 

i 

(14) Sangli-Satara .. 

78-0 

3 

3 

984 

._J 

(16) Sangli-Waifalo 

34*8 

2 

1 

2 

200 
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TABLE No. 8— concld. 


Serial 

No. 

1 

1 

Name of Route. 

i 

2 ! 

i 

1 

1 

Route j 
Mileage. 

i 

1 

3 

1 

1 

! 

Up j 
Trips. 1 

4 { 

t 

Down 

Trips. 

5 

Average 

No. of 
passengers 
travelled 
per day 
per trip. 

6 

£2 

j 

(1 ) Sbivaji Bridgo-Col 1 c c t o r’s 
Office. 

! 

2-4 

i 

.. 1 

1 



(2) Sbivaji Bridge Jamkbindi 
Bungalow. 

30 

i 

" 1 

1 

17 

810 

23 

(1) Sbivaji Statue-Gandbi-Nagor 

-v^ 

i 


(1 - A) Sbivaji-Statuc-Bistrict Jail 

2-4 

2 

2 

34 


(2) Sbivaji Statue Rajarampuri 

2-4 1 

1 

14 

14 

574 


(3) iSbivaji Statue-Ruia Indus¬ 
tries. 

5*0 1 

12 1 

12 

708 


(4) Sbivaji Statue-Sugar Mills .. 

40 

23 

23 

I 4 O 0 


(5) Sbivaji Statue-Sugar Mills 
(CLKO). 

6-3 

4 

4 

320 


(6) Sbivaji Statuo-Tarabai Park 

4-2 

11 * 

11 

473 

24 

Sbalini Palaco-Shivaji Bridge. 

1-7 

1 ' 

1 

5 

2o 

(1) Sbukarwar Bbaramsbala- 

Rajarampuri. 

30 

1 

15 

540 

1 

26 

(1) Tasgaon-Bbilavadi 

110 

1 2 

o 

120 


(2) Tasgaon-Bbilavadi Station 

7*0 

j 

4 

4 

i 272 


(3) Tasgaon-Kadepur 

27-0 

i i 

1 

1 

79 


(4) Tasgaon-Kbanapur 

23-5 

* 3 

3 

291 


(5) Tasgaon-Sangli 

150 

1 ^ 

8 

1 768 


(6) Tasgaon-Satara 

81*6 

1 5 

1 

J 329 


(7) Tasgaon-Takari 

22-0 

1 ^ ’ 

1 

! 134 

i 


(8) Ta^aon-Waifole 

20-0 

1 ' ' 

1 1 

' 112 

27 

(1) Umraj-Patan 

18-2 

3 ! 

' 3 

i 298 

28 

(1) Vita-Atpadi 

370 

! ^ 

i ^ 

1 597 


(2) Vita-Bbalgaon .. 

37-9 

1 

1 , 2 , 

« 

544 


(3) Vita-Diganobi .. 

47’7 

j 1 

1 

186 


(4) Vita-Kirloskarwodi 

180 

I 3 

3 

I 201 


(5) Vita-Mayani 

,i 12-5 

6 

6 

1 366 


(6) Vita-Pussessavali 

210 

1 1 

1 

1 102 


(7) Vita-Sangli 

34-2 

4 

4 

1 580 
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CHAPTER 9. At Kolhapur, which is the headquarters of the Kolhapur 
—~ Division, a permanent divisional workshop to repair and inspect 

vehicles was established. The position of depots and garages 

StatbTkahspoet. as on 28th February, 1955 was as follows: — 

Depots and 

TABLE No. 9. 


Name of the place. 


Kolhapur 

Kurad 

8angli 

Islampur 

Ichalkaranji 

Tasgaon 

Vita 


! 

i Depot or Garage. 

1 

I Type of 

> Btructure. 

i 

i 

! .Depot 

Temporary. 

! Depot 

Permanent. 

i Depot 

Permanent. 

Garage 

i Temporary 

j 

1 Garage 

1 Temporary. 

' Garage 

1 

Temporary. 

Garage .. .. i 

Temporary. 

1 


Bus stands, sheda There Were bus stands, sheds, waiting rooms at Kolhapur, 
and waiting Sangli, Karad, Vita, Ichalkaranji, Jaisingpur, Umbraj, Tas- 

rooms. gaon, Islampur, whereas at Vadgaon and at Malkapur there were 

only sheds and waiting rooms. 


Passenger Passenger amenities which were hitherto neglected by the 
Amenities. private operators are given considerable importance by State 
Transport. That is due to a shift in the motive, that public 
good rather than private profits should be maximised. 
Spacious, well-ventilated and comfortable buses are provided; 
a priority list is maintained and seats are allotted according 
to it. Canteens, drinking water, sheds, stands, lavatories, and 
other facilities are provided at important stations. Special 
buses are arranged on occasions like fairs; extra buses are 
provided in case of heavy rush; buses are also available on 
hire to individuals and institutions for holiday parties, picnics 
etc. Every bus is equipped with a first-aid box and the 
conductors are given training in first-aid. 

Fares. The rate of fares was arrived at on the basis of the 
Corporation’s operation throughout the State. In practice, 
however, fares are charged on the basis of the ‘‘stages” 
travelled ; a stage consists of four miles. As such, the minimum 
fare is 20 nP. Children are charged half the rates with 
a minimum of ten nP. 


staff and On 28th February 1955, the Kolhapur Division was manned 
Organiaation. 2^240 persons. The category-wise figures are as under: 
Administrative 220, Traffic 635 and Workshop 385. 
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The administrative staff consists of a Divisional Controller, 
a Divisional Statistician, a Divisional Auditor, a Labour 
Officer and persons working directly under them. The staff 
concerned with traffic consists of a Divisional Traffic Officer, an 
Assistant Traffic Superintendent, traffic inspectors, fuel 
inspectors, traffic controllers, drivers, conductors, porters, and 
watermen. Under the workshop staff come a Divisional 
Mechanical Engineer, a Divisional Works Superintendent, an 
Assistant Works Superintendent and various artisans. 

A Divisional Selection Committee is appointed for selection 
of staff having a basic pay of up to Rs. 100 per month. This 
committee consists of (1) a member of the B. S. R. T. C., 
who is ex-officio the chairman, (2) the Divisional Controller 
concerned (3) the District Superintendent of Police and (4) the 
Divisional Traffic Officer concerned. In the earlier stages, as 
far as possible employees of the ex-private operators were 
employed. In their case the Committee could waive the 
minimum qualifications, subject to the approval of the 
Corporation. 

A Central Selection Committee for the State has been 
appointed to recruit staff carrying a monthly salary between 
Rs. 100 and Rs, 200. It consists of four members, three 
of whom are Corporation Board Members and the fourth is 
the Dy. General Manager (Engineering). One of the Corpo¬ 
ration Board Members acts as the chairman. For selection of 
Class I and Class II officers with a minimum monthly salary 
of Rs. 200 and above, a Service Board consisting of the members 
of the Corporation is set up. 

A Welfare Committee has been set up to look after the 
welfare of the staff of the Division. In most units in the 
Division, sports clubs have been set up and they are functioning 
well. There is a library and reading room for the staff of the 
Divisional office. Newspapers in regional languages are 
supplied to all depots and garages. Books and newspapers are 
purchased from the Corporation funds and no subscription is 
charged for their use. 

The Kolhapur Division also undertakes goods transport 
On 28th February, 1955 there were 17 trucks and the number 
of trucks on road per day was 6 08. The tonnage carried 
during the month of February 1955 was 3248-47, of which 
2896'11 tons were on private account, and food grains 326-38 
tons and miscellaneous 25*98. Destinations of the goods 
carried were both within and outside the district. 

The meter gauge railway line between Miraj and Kolhapur 
was opened for traffic on 21st April 1891. This line, about 
30 miles long, belonged to the Kolhapur Durbar, but was 
managed by the ex-Southem Mahratta Railway. On account 
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of the merger of the State in the Indian Union and the 
nationalisation and regrouping of the railways, this railway 
line is now part of the Southern Railway. 

It runs south-west from Miraj to Kolhapur. The following 
are the stations with their distance, in miles, from Miraj :— 

Jaisingpur ... ... 8 

Nimshirgaon-Khalsa ... . 

Hatkanangale .. ... 17 

Rukadi . . . .21 

Kolhapur ... ... 30 

The main items of export from the district are jaggery and 
sugar. Moreover during the rainy season when country craft 
cannot ply, the railhead at Kolhapur serves admirably for 
passenger as well as for goods traffic between Ratnagiri and 
Bombay. 

The following table gives the number of passengers and tons 
of goods booked at each station during 1953-54 : — 
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(o.c.r.) L-c Vf 708—37 
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It will be seen from the table that the largest number of 
passengers were booked from' Kolhapur; next comes Jaisingpur. 
As regards the total tonnage of goods booked during the same 
year, the first place goes to Kolhapur and the second to 
Hatkanangale. Of the total tons of goods booked on this 
section, sugar forms the largest proportion viz., 67*4 per cent. 

Travellers bungalows, district bungalows, forest department 
bungalows and rest houses, usually equipped with crockery, 
furniture, mattresses etc. are maintained by the State. These 
bungalows are intended for the lodging of officers of various 
Government Departments, when they are on tour for official 
purposes. Some of these bungalows are also open to the public, 
but preference is given to the Government officers. Moderate 
charges are levied upon the lodgers so as to cover the cost of 
lighting and menfal services. 

There is a travellers bungalow at Kolhapur while there are 
inspection bungalows at Panhala, Malkapur, Kurundwad, 
Radhnagari and Ichalkaranji. There is also a Circuit House 
at Kolhapur under the charge of the Collector of Kolhapur. 

The number of bullock carts in the district was 25,855. 
A talukawise list of the same is given below:— 

TABLE No. 11. 


Name of Tuluku or Pota. 

Bavada 

Radhanagari 

Ajra 

Panhala 

Karvir 

Kagal 

Shirol 

Hatkanangale 

Shahuwadi 

Bhudargad 

Gadhinglaj 


Number of 
Bullock Carts. 

419 

2,163 

1,263 

2,769 

4,526 

3,893 

3,831 

4,124 

1,470 

1,397 


Total ... 25,855 
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CHAPTER 9. The Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department maintains 
Transit and ^ Postal Division of Kolhapur covering the whole district. 
Oo^uniratioEs. Besides the chief receiving and distributing head office at 
Post Ohfioes. Kolhapur, there are 15 sub-offices; 131 branch offices and 

16 telegraph offices. The table given below shows the location 
of the various categories of post offices in all the talukas in the 
district:— 

Hatkanangale— 

S. O.: Ichalkaranji, Ichalkaranji-Town, Hatka¬ 

nangale. 

B. O.: Alta, Ambat, Hupri, Kumbhoj, Pattan, 

Kadoli, Rukdi, Vadgaon, Chandur, 
Ghunki, Herla, Kiry, Korochi, Male, 
Pargaon, Rangoli, Rendal, Navaiide, 
Nagaon, Shiroli, Savarda, Tardal, Top, 
Borgaon, Kabnur, Lat, Janwad, Mana- 
kapur, Shiradvad, Rui, Shirdhon, Tak- 
vade, Bhadole, Bahubali, Managaon, 
Yelgud. Minche. 


Kagal— 


s. o.. 

Kagal. 

B. 0.; 

Kurli, Kapashi, Murgud, Sangar, Shedur, 
Savarda BK., Sulkud, Chikhali, Bori- 
wade, Bachni. 

Karvir— 

H, 0.; 

Kolhapur. 

S. O. : 

Gadhinagar. 

B. 0.: 

Kaneri, Mudshingi, Sangvade, Wash!, 
Valivade, Sangrul, Vadinge, Shiye, 
Bhuge, Shingnapur, Beed, Haldi, 

Kurukali, Nigve, Ispurli, Koparde. 

Panhala- 

B. 0.: 

Panhala, Kodoli, Kate, Kotoli, Dewale, 
Parle-tarf-Thane, Boriwade, Wadi- 
Ratnagiri, Yavluj, Satve. 

Radhanagari— 

S. O.: 

Radhanagari. 

B. 0.: 

Tarla, Rashivade, Savarda Bk., Thik- 
purli, ValVa Bk., Radhanagari H. E. 
Works. 
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Shahawadi— 


CHAPTER 9. 

S. O.: 

Malkapur. 

Transport and 

0.: 

Vishalgad, Amba, Bambavada, Bhedas- 
gaon, Sarud, Charan. 

Commnnications. 

Post Offices. 

Shirol— 

S. 0.: 

Jaisingpur, Kurundwad, Shirol, Narso¬ 
bawadi. 


B. O. : 

Arjunvad, Nandni, Chipri, Dandoli, 
Dattavad, Kothali, Shirdhon, Takavade, 
Udgaon, Herwad, Akiwat, Alas, 

Takali, Shirti. 


Bhudargad— 

S. 0.: 

Gargoli (Extra Department). 


B. O.: 

Madilage, Shengaon, Vengrul, Pimpalgaon. 


Ajra— 

S. 0.: 

Ajra. 


B. O.: 

Bhadvari, Madilga, Bahirevadi, Uttur. 



Gadhinglaj— 

S. O.: Gadhinglaj. 

B. O.: Basarge Bk., Bhadgaon, Gijvane, Halkarni, 

Hasur Champu, Hasur Sansgiri, Kad- 
gaon, Koulge, Mahagaon, Mutnal, 
Narewadi, Nesari, Nool, Pimpalgaon, 
Terani. 


Gaganbavada. 

Achirne, Karul, Kokisra, Kurli, Kusur, 
Nadhavade, Rashivade, Salvar, Sangul- 
vadi. 


Note —H.O. = Head Office. 

S.O. = Sub-Office. 

B.O. = Branch Office. 

Telegraph Offices are located at Kolhapur, Kolhapur-Shahu- 
puri, Kolhapur New Palace, Gandhinagar, Ichalkaranji, 

Jaisingpur, Kagal, Kurundwad, Malkapur, Radhanagari, 

Hatkanangale, Narsobawadi, Shirol, Gadhinglaj and Ajra. 

There were three types of telephone exchanges in Kolhapur Telephone 
district in 1957, two of which were “ Auto-Exchanges ^having Exchanges. 
150 lines and one was 400 central Battery Multiple-1 and 
T-32 Trunk Boards. 

Ichalkaranji which had 100 lines, was opened in 1953. The 
telephone exchange at Jaisingpur, which was opened in 1957, 


Bavada— 
S. O.: 
B. O.: 
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had 50 lines and the Jaisingpur telephone exchange had 
40 connections. Ichalkaranji had 94 and Kolhapur had 390. 
There were 14 public call offices, of which 10 were in Kolhapur, 
and one each in Malkapur, Panhala, Kagal and Gadhinglaj, 
The following were the 6 trunk line alignments passing through 
this district, viz.— 

(1) Kolhapur-Karad carrying one trunk. 

(2) Kolhapur-Nipani carrying one trunk. 

(3) Kolhapur-Ratnagiri carrying one trunk. 

(4) Kolhapur-Tchalkaranji carrying one trunk. 

(5) Kolhapur-Sangli carrying three trunk.s. 

(6) Poona-Belgaum carrying seven trunks. 

The following table gives the total number of radio licences 
issued during 1950-54: — 

TABLE No. 12. 


Year, 


1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 


Number of Licences 
issued. 

1325 

1552 

1916 

2157 

2509 


Total 


9459 


Under the Rural Broadcasting Contributory Scheme of the 
Government of Bombay, radio sets are installed in villages by 
the Directorate of Publicity, who are also responsible for their 
maintenance and repairs. A community radio set can be 
installed for a Grampanchayat, Municipality or any other 
responsible institution in the area on contributing a sum of 
Rs. 150 for an electric radio set, and Rs. 175 for a Dry Battery set. 
In adefition an amount of Rs. 60 is to be paid by way 
of maintenance charges by the community organisation 
concerned. However, the radio set is to remain the property of 
the Government. It is copipulsory for the listeners to tune 
to programmes specially meant for rural areas. 
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The following list contains the number of community radio 
sets installed upto 1st October 1959, in the various talukas 
of Kolhapur district ; — 


Serial 

No. 

Taluka. 

Number of Radio 
Sets. 

1 

Ajra 

5 

2 

Bavada 

1 

3 

Bhudargad 

4 

4 

Chandgad 

5 

5 

Gadhinglaj 

12 

6 

Hatkanangale 

11 

7 

Kagal 

15 

8 

Karvir 

13 

9 

Radhanagari 

5 

10 

Panhala 

5 

11 

Shahuwadi 

4 

12 

Shirol 

10 
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CHAPTER 10—MISCELLANEOUS OCCUPATIONS. 


CHAPTER 10. 


The previous chapters have given an account of the principal 
sectors of the economy of the district such as agriculture, 
industry, trade and transport which provide means of livelihood 
to a great majority of the population. They do not however, 
exhaust the whole field of economic activity in the district and 
there is an appreciable percentage of the population which 
depends upon other pursuits for their maintenance. There are 
the learned professions like law, medicine, education, journa¬ 
lism and certain crafts and trades like bakeries, tailoring, 
laundries, hotels and restaurants, parching of grains, bicycle¬ 
repairing, motor-body-building, milk and its products etc. 
which are not included in any of the major sectors of the 
economy. These occupations have an important place in the 
economic life of the district as they provide means of livelihood 
not only to a considerable number of people, but also to those 
who produce essential goods of daily consumption. Some others 
render useful service to the people in a variety of ways. It 
may be said that the rapid growth of such occupations in the 
district during the last 60 years is both a factor in the pace of 
urbanization and an index of the degree of prosperity aftd 
economic stability attained by some of the sections of society, 
like the small artisan, and the trader. These occupations are 
a sort of blending of trade -and industry. In this chapter an 
attempt has been made to give broad account of the more 
important of these occupations and the peculiar conditions and 
problems affecting the persons engaged in them; based on 
a selective study of a few representative establishments 
by means of a small token survey conducted in Kolhapur city 
in the year 1956. The study was confined to certain aspects of 
the occupations such as number of units existing, nature of tools 
and applications used, the average monthly expenses incurred 
and nature of the market for these products etc. The study 
was by no means fully comprehensive. But it would help in 
giving a broad picture of the conditions of people who were 
engaged in them. 
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The occupations covered by the survey were : — 

(1) Aerated Water manufacture. 

(2) Agarbatti manufacture. 

(3) Bakery. 

(4) Cap making. 

(5) Copper and brass smithy. 

(6) Cycle-repairing. 

(7) Flour-milling. 

(8) Gold and silver smithy. 

(9) Hair-cutting. 

(10) Khanavalis. 

(11) Laundering. 

(12> Lodging and Boarding. 

(13) Motor-body building. 

(14) Photo-frame-making. 

(15) Restaurants and tea shops. 

(16) Shroff. 

(17) Tailoring. 

(18) Tin-smithy. 

(19) Umbrella, Trunk and Lock making. 

(20) Watch-repairing. 


Information regarding the total number of establishments and 
the number of persons engaged in these occupations along with 
tHe categories of workers—^paid and family members, men, 
women and children—was obtained from the Kolhapur munici¬ 
pality. The ward-wise break-up prepared by the municipality 
gives a clear idea of the total number of establishments in the 
city, their dispersal as between the different wards, the number 
of employers, the number and categories of workers and their 
break-up according to sex. This was the basic data for the 
survey as the number of samples selected for each occupation 
depended upon the total number of establishments in that 
occupation. 


The percentage of samples selected varied between 5 and 10. 
They were selected from different localities and were represen¬ 
tative of every size and type, A general questionnaire was 
framed and answers were collected from each of the selected 
samples. 
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Dr. Balkrishna in his survey^ in 1926 recorded 19 flour and 
RICE MILLS in the city engaging 47 employees. Of these, one was 
started during 1901 and 1910, four during 1910 and 1920, and 
14 during 1921 and 1926. Fourteen of these mills worked on 
electric power and five on oil engines. In 1946, there were 

27 flour mills® in the city, employing 99 persons. Of these, nine 
were in A ward, seven in C ward, four each in D tand E wards 
and three in B ward. About half of the mills worked on oil 
engines and the remaining half electrical energy. There were 
117 flour mills in 1956. Of these, 37 were located in C ward, 

28 in B ward, 20 in A ward, 18 in E ward and 14 in D ward. The 
total employment in these establishments was 361 persons, out of 
whom 250 were paid employees and 111 including seven 
children were members of employers' families. The sample 
comprised of six mills of different sizes. Of these, one was 
started in 1928, the other in 1934 and four during 1947 and 
1951. 

The main work done in the mills was grinding of grains, 
dehusking of rice and grinding of chillies. The owners of these 
establishments were occupied throughout the year in this 
occupation. 

The mills were working on electric power and their main 
equipment consisted of electric motors, grinders, balances and 
other minor tools. The cost of equipment of one establishment 
was about Rs. 4,750 and of the other Rs. 4,000, of the third and 
fourth Rs. 3,700 and Rs. 3,200 respectively and of the last two 
Rs. 2,400 and 1600. The yearly repairing charges of equipment 
in the biggest establishment in the sample came to about 
Rs. 450, in the other two, between Rs. 300 and Rs. 350 and in 
the remaining three, between Rs. 150 and Rs. 250. The grind¬ 
ing stones had to be replaced frequently. 

Three proprietors raised initial capital from their own 
resources to start their enterprises. The other three borrowed 
the necessary capital, the rate of interest on which was about 
9 per cent. Of the three establishments, two had fully paid 
the debt by 1956 and the third had still to pay Rs. 500. 

Pour shops were situated in rented premises, the rent of each 
varied from Rs. 15 to Rs. 80 per month and the other two were 
situated in owned premises. The other items of expenses on 
maintenance of establishment were electric charges, municipal 
licence fee, advertisement and other sundry expenses. Each 
establishment had to pay Rs. 12 per year as municipal licence 
fee. The consumption of electric energy varied from shop to 
shop. The two biggest shops consumed electric energy worth 
Rs. 325 and 275 respectively per month, and the remaining 
between Rs. 70 and Rs. 150 per month. The total sundry 
expenses of each varied from Rs. 5 to Rs. 20. 

^ Of. Balkrishna, Tha Commercial Survey of the Kolhapur City in 1926,1928, p. 1. 

• N. V. Sovani, Social Survey of the Kolhapur City. Vol. TT, InduBtry, Trade and 
Labour, 1951, pp. 87-8. 
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All the six owners worked in the mills. Besides them, seven 
more workers were engaged in these establishments. All of 
them were skilled workers. Workers in two shops were paid 
Rs. 55 each per month; in the other two, between Rs. 40 and 
Rs. 54 per month. In the remaining two no paid-employees 
were engaged. 

The rate usually charged for grinding grains varied from 
annas 12 per Bengali maund to annas 15 per maund and 
for dehusking rice between annas 4 and annas 9 per 
Bengali maund. The two largest concerns in the sample, 
grinded monthly about 930 maunds and 800 maunck of grains 
respectively, and dehusked about 575 and 675 maunds of rice. 
The remaining four establishments grinded monthly 330, 300, 2C0, 
and 200 maunds of grains respectively and dehusked 50, 45, 20 
and 15 maunds of rice respectively. Two mills' were also 
engaged in grinding chillies. The rate they charged for grind¬ 
ing was Rs. 7 per maund. Each was grinding eight and five 
maunds per month. 

The business in two shops was more or less steady through¬ 
out the year and was brisk in winter and summer and dull in 
the remaining four months. It was more or less profitable in 
the two biggest concerns. 

The hotel industry has been one of the most important 
industries in the city. In 1926, there were 126 tea shops and 
21 hotels and a total of 178 persons were employed in them. 
Round about 1947, there were 188 restaurants and 53 boarding 
and lodging houses in the city. The total number of restaurants, 
khanavalis and residential hotels at the time of survey was 
300 employing 1,169 persons out of whom 260 including 35 females 
and 118 children were members of owners’ families and others 
paid servants. Restaurants and tea shops were located in 
almost all the wards, residential hotels mostly in C ward and 
khanavalis in C and E wards. 

There were 248 tea shops and restaurants at the time of 
survey. They employed 829 persons out of whom 630 were paid 
employees and the remaining members of owners’ families. Out 
of 248 shops, 98 were located in C ward, 48 in E ward, 40 in 
A ward, 39 in D ward and 23 in B ward. Only six establish¬ 
ments of different sizes were surveyed in the sample. The shops 
in the sample were started, between 1942 and 1952. Catering of 
tea and other eatables was the principal occupation in these 
shops. Five shops were situated in rented premises and one in 
the owned premise of the proprietor. 

The initial capital required for starting the establishment was 
provided by the owners from their own capital. The capital 
investment in the six units varied from Rs. 800 to Rs. 10,000. 
The owner of the biggest imit had invested Rs. 10,000 in the 
establishment, the owner of medium sized unit about Rs. 3,000 
and the capital investment in the smallest unit was about Rs. 800. 
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The equipment required for tea shops was furniture like 
chairs, tables, cupboards etc., and few utensils for cooking, 
crockery, and mirrors for decoration. Two establishments, small 
and big sized, had equipment worth Rs. 400 and Rs. 1,200 
respectively. Durability of each piece of furniture was said to 
be between five years and 10 years. A few pieces of crockery 
were replaced every month. Annual expenditure for repairing 
the equipment of each establishment varied from Rs. 15 to 
Rs. 100. 

The total employment in all the above six units was 58 out of 
whom 11 persons including one child, were members of 
employers’ families. The remaining 47 persons were paid 
employees including eight children. These employees were 
paid monthly wages and provided with daily food. One 
establishment was also giving them clothes. The other one was 
only paying wages and not serving daily food. Five units in the 
sample paid them wages along with food. Wages of a waiter in 
each of the five units varied from Rs. 20 to Rs. 40. Two establish¬ 
ments employed cooks, who were paid Rs. 50 each. 

Other items of expenditure were rent of the premises, water 
and electricity charges, municipal licence fee and advertise¬ 
ment. Rent of the premises of the smallest establishment w^as 
Rs. IS and in the case of the remaining four it varied from 
Rs. 60 to Rs. 125 per month. The total expenditure on all other 
items excluding rent, advertisement and wages of three establish¬ 
ments in the sample was between Rs. 40 and Rs. 45 per month 
and of remaining two Rs. 10 and Rs. 110 respectively. .Only one 
establishment was. spending Rs. 180 per year on advertisement. 
This item of expenditure on advertisement was not included in 
the items of expenditure quoted above. 

Raw n\aterials required were w^heat flour, gram flour, edible 
and hydrogenated oil, tea, sugar, milk and vegetables like onions, 
potatoes. All these items were purchased from local market. 
Two establishments consumed raw materials worth Rs. 140 and 
185, the other two Rs. 256 and Rs. 380 and the remaining two 
Rs. 437 and Rs. 1,320 per month. 

Main items served to customers were bhaji, wada, chiwada, 
dosa, and a few sweet dishes like ladoo, shira, etc. A plate of 
bhaji or chiwada or wada or a cup of tea was sold at an anna 
each. Sweet dishes like shira, ladoo, etc. were sold at annas 
two each. A plate of dosa was sold at annas 2. Daily sales of 
these six establishments were between Rs. 10 to Rs. 70. 

The business in these establishments was more or less 
steady throughout the year. Daily sales depended upon the 
quality of the dishes , served and cleanliness maintained in the 
premises.. The margin of profit in one of the six establishments 
was fairly big, while in the other five it was low. 
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Khanavalis was another miscellaneous occupation in the city. 
At the time of survey there were 31 khanavalis in Kolhapur 
city. They were located in C and E wards. About 227 persons 
were employed in them, out of whom 40 including four females 
and four children were members of owners* families. 

Three establishments were surveyed in the sample. Two 
were started in 1951 and one in 1955. The principal occupation 
of the three proprietors was to run a boarding house, which 
provided them employment throughout the year. The establish¬ 
ments were both, vegetarian and non-vegetarian. They were 
situated in rented premises. 

The total capital invested in each establishment varied from 
Rs. 3,000 to Rs. 4,000. The initial investment in one of them was 
raised by the owner from his own capital. In the other two, 
a part of it was borrowed at 12 per cent, rate of interest and the 
remaining amount w^as raised by the owners from their own 
resources. It was found that one of the above two establishments 
had not repaid the debt fully. 

Equipment in these establishments consisted of utensils 
required for cooking and serving dishes and furniture like tables 
and chairs. The value of the equipment varied from Rs. 700 to 
Rs. 800. 

These establishments spent Rs. 280, 1,098 and 375 respectively 
on raw materials like food grains, vegetables, mutton, eggs and 
fuel. These articles were purchased from the local market. 
Other expenses were, rent of the premises, water and electric 
charges, municipal licence fee and advertisement. The rent of 
each establishment was Rs. 91, 73 and Rs. 56 per month respec¬ 
tively. The total expenditure per month on other items like 
water and electric charges, municipal licence fee and advertise¬ 
ment of the three establishments was Rs. 85. 

The total employment in the three units was 21 persons out 
of whom three were members of owners* families. The working 
hours of these employees were eight per day. These employees 
were paid wages as well as served two meals a day. The 
wages of a cook varied from Rs. 8 to Rs. 30 per month. In 
one establishment a waiter was paid Rs. 8 in the other 
Rs. 10 and in the third Rs. 20 per month. 

The total cost of production of each establishment was Rs. 415, 
Rs. 655 and Rs. 1,312 per month respectively. 

These establishments were providing only boarding facilities. 
Regular boarders were provided with two meals a day, one in 
the morning and the other in the evening. The number of 
boarders each establishment had, was 150, 300, and 600 respec¬ 
tively, These khanavalis also catered the needs of casual 
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customers, each serving 400, 480 and 900 casual customers 
a month. The rate per meal for a regular boarder was 
different from that of a casual boarder. A regular boarder bad 
to pay As. 6 to As. 7 per meal and casual customer Re. 1 to 
Rs. 1-4-0 per meal. The number of boarders each establish¬ 
ment had, depended upon the quality of food served and clean¬ 
liness maintained in the establishment. The number of boarders 
was more or less constant throughout the year in the two 
establishments, while it was more in summer in the third 
establishment. The margin of profit in all the three units was 
not much as the net income of each was about Rs. 150 
per month. 

There were 21 resident! al-cum-boarding houses in the city 
at the time of survey, 15 of which were located in C ward, 
four in E ward and one each in B and D wards. The total 
employment in all these establishments was 113 persons most 
of whom were paid employees. Only seven members of owners’ 
families were engaged in this occupation, out of them three were 
males, one was a female and the remaining two children. 
Three establishments were surveyed in the sample. They were 
started between 1948 and 1954. Lodging and boarding was the 
principal occupation of the owners of the two establishments. 
The third owner had a cinema theatre and lodging and boarding 
was his subsidiary occupation. Two establishments were 
situated in rented premises. The rent of each was Rs. 60 and 
Rs. 75. Third was situated in owned premises, the value of 
which was about Rs. one lakh. The initial capital required for 
starting their establishments was raised by two owners from 
own resources and the third owner borrowed a part of capital 
from a local bank. It was found that he had not wholly repaid 
the debt. The biggest establishment in the sample had invested 
Rs. 115,000 in this occupation and the other two Rs. 5,000 and 
Rs, 2,500 respectively. 

The equipment used was all kinds of utensils for cooking 
and serving dishes, furniture like tables, chairs, cots, mirrors, 
tea-trays, etc. One establishment had a radio set also. The 
biggest establishment in the sample had equipment worth 
Rs. 9,000 and the remaining two had equipment worth Rs. 2,000 
each. 

The total employment in all the three units in the sample was 
30 persons out of whom eight were the members of owners 
families. One establishment had a female servant. All flie 
employees were paid wages as well as given two meals a day. 
A person looking after the management of the establishments 
was paid Rs. 45 per month, plus two meals. A cook in one of the 
establishments was paid Rs. 40 per month, plus two meals a day, 
in another Rs. 55 with two meals. Waiters were paid Rs. 25 and 
Rs. 35 respectively in the two establishments. The total wage 
bill of the three establishments was Rs. 665 per month, plus 
the expenditure on meals. 
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Other items of expenditure were rent, water and electric 
charges, municip^Q licence fee and municipal tax and radio 
licence fee. The total expenditure on all these items per esta¬ 
blishment was Rs. 95, Rs. 110 and Rs. 155 per month respectively. 

Raw materials required were food grains, milk, vegetables, tea 
and other requirements for cooking. One establishment was 
both vegetarian as well as non-vegetarian. It consumed 
mutton and fish along with above materials. All these materials 
were purchased from local market. The biggest establishment 
spent about Rs, 1,000 per month on this item, others about 
Rs. 200 and Rs. 450 respectively. The cost of maintenance of 
an establishment depended mostly upon the current prices of 
food grains, fuel, other materials like milk, etc. The total cost 
of maintenance of the establishments were Rs. 750, Rs. 960 
and Rs, 1,300 per month respectively. 


These establishments provided both lodging as well as board¬ 
ing facilities. The net income earned by the biggest was about 
Rs. 1,500 per month and by others Rs. 300 and Rs. 200 respec¬ 
tively. This occupation was more or less profitable to one 
establishment and in the other two the margin of profit was not 
very high. 

These establishments catered the needs of all classes of 
people within or outside the district. The demand for lodging 
in these establishments v/as more or less constant throughout the 
year. 

At the time of survey there were 223 hair-cutting 
establishments employing 161 paid employees and 220 members 
of emplo 3 ^ers families in Kolhapur city. They were concen¬ 
trated in C, E, and A wards each containing 104, 44 and 31 respec¬ 
tively. The remaining two wards had only 34. Many establish¬ 
ments were small, run by owners with the help of their 
family members. In other cases owners worked side by side 
with the paid employees. Six establishments were included 
in the sample. 

In all the establishments surveyed, hair-cutting was the main 
occupation giving employment throughout the year. They were 
situated in rented premises, the rent of which varied from 
Rs. 15 to Rs. 30 depending upon the size of establishment. The 
equipment consisted of few pieces of furniture like revolving 
chairs specially used in hair-cutting saloons, mirrors, dressing 
tables, several sets of necessary instruments such as scissors, 
razors, cropping machines etc. and toilet requisites. The cost of 
equipment in four establishments varied from Rs. 350 to Rs. 425 
and the remaining two had equipment worth Rs. 1,027 and 
Rs. 1,680 respectively. 
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Provision of necessary capital investment was made 
by the proprietors themselves, except one who had to 
borrow Rs. 500 at 9 per cent, rate of interest for starting the 
establishment. It was found that he had fully repaid the debt 
before the survey. Nine members of employers* families and 
five paid employees among whom one was a boy, were employed 
in the six establishments out of which two were exclusively 
managed by proprietors’ family members. 

The wages of the employees varied from Rs. 60 to Rs. 80 per 
month. The boy who was employed in one establishment was 
paid Rs. 30 per month. None of the establishments employed 
any female employee. 

Electricity was used for lighting purposes and electric charges 
borne by them varied from Rs. 3 to Rs. 20 per month depending 
upon the size of the establishment. One shop was not using 
electricity. Every shop was charged Re. 1 as a licence fee by 
the municipality. Two establishments were spending Rs. 5 each 
on toilet and other requirements, two Rs. 15 and Rs. 30, and the 
remaining two Rs. 70 and Rs. 140 on these items. The net 
income of the shops varied between Rs. 55 to Rs. 250 per month. 
The number of customers served by them depended upon their 
size as judged by number of persons working therein, their 
situation and to some extent by subjective factors like the 
popularity of the owner, the conveniences and comforts offered 
by him and general reputation of the establishment. A small 
establishment employing two to three persons served about 
25 persons daily and earned Rs. 7 to Rs. 10 a day. The establish¬ 
ments in the sample catered the needs of all classes. 

The rates charged for various types of services were as 
follows : — 

As. 8 for hair-cut. 

As. 2-3 for shaving. 

As. 10 for hair-cutting and shaving, 

Sarafs are a body of persons who are engaged in the sale of 
gold and silver ornaments and other articles of domestic use. 
In 1926, when Dr. Balkrishna made the survey^ in Kolhapur he 
found that there were 62 establishments of shroffs in the city. 
At the time of survey there were 184 establishments of 
shroffs which were mostly located in B. C and D wards. Of the 
five wards in the city, C ward contained the largest number, 
B and C wards together accounting for as many as 156. 

The total employment in all these establishments was 
474 persons out of whom 224 were members of employers’ families 
and 250 other employees. Fifteen children were employed in the 
shops. Six saraf shops were surveyed in the sample. Of these, 
one was started in 1849, the other in 1890, two others in 1909 
and 1910 and the remaining two in 1935 and 1943 respectively. 

1 Op. oit., p. 1. 

(O.O.P.) L-o Vf 768-^38 
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-r- employment throughout the year in four establishments in the 
oSSSJSoSI! sample. In the remaining two shops, money-lending was the 
Sajrafbb. * chief occupation and sarafee was a subsidiary occupation. 

Three establishments were situated in the premises owned by 
owners and three in rented premises. All these establishments 
were dealing only in the sale of ornaments. 

They had equipment like safes, balances and a few pieces of 
furniture like chairs and tables. The value of equipment of 
each establishment in the sample varied from Rs. 700 to 
Rs. 3,500. 

The circulating capital of the smallest unit was Rs. 10,000 and 
of the biggest unit Rs. four lakhs. 

These establishments were mainly dealing in gold and silver 
ornaments. The consumption of gold and silver of the two small 
units in the sample was about 50 and 800 tolas each per month. 
Two other units consumed 200 and 250 tolas of gold and 3,600 
and 800 tolas of silver per month respectively and the last two 
100 tolas of gold each and 1,000 and 3,000 tolas silver. The other 
items of expenditure on establishments were electricity and 
municipal tax and advertisement. 

Municipal tax was collected from those establishments which 
were situated in proprietors owned premises. The amount of 
tax varied from Rs. 50 to Rs. 300 per year. Two establishments 
consumed electricity worth Rs. 6, the third Rs. 8 and the other 
two Rs. 10 and Rs. 11 per month. One unit in the sample was 
spending Rs. 50 per year on advertisement. Three establish¬ 
ments were situated in rented premises, the rent of each varied 
from Rs. 23 to Rs. 50 per month. 

The total employment in all the six units was 36 persons out 
of whom 18 were members of employers’ families and 18 paid 
employers. Clerks in the shops were paid between Rs. 60 and 
Rs. 100, salesmen Rs. 50 and peons between Rs. 30 and Rs. 50 per 
month. The biggest unit in the samples had ten emoloyees out 
of whom five were members of owner’s family. The working 
hours of these employees were eight a day. 

The net income of two average sized units was about Rs. 250 
each and of the remaining three between Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 1.600 
per month. These units usually placed orders for the manufac¬ 
ture of gold and silver ornaments with different artisans^ by 
supplying them the required quantity of gold and silver and 
artisans were only paid wages, for the work done. The manufac¬ 
tured articles were directly sold by the establishments either to 
retail dealers or to customers. The usual market for the 
products was Kolhapur district as a whole. Business was brisk 
between October and May. Establishments in the sample catered 
the needs of all classes of people in the district. Our finding 
in the sample showed that business of four establishments was 
profitable. 
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Gold and silver industry had been very prominent in this CHAPTER 10. 
district since the middle of 19th century, the total number of jnsoiiimaow 
establishments of gold smiths and shroffs in the city was 95 in Ooonpatlons. 
1854.^ In 1926, Dr. Balkrishna in his survey® on Kolhapur town 
reported that gold and silver smithy was the only one big 
industry in the city. Out of 247 shops of jewellers of goldsmiths 
185 were of gold-smiths who were manufacturers of gold and 
silver ornaments. Sonars, marathas, brahmins, jains, muslims, 
kshatriyas and lohars were the main communities engaged in the 
industry. 

There were 181 establishments in the city at the time of 
survey; 80 per cent, of these were located in B and C wards and 
the remaining in A, D and E wards. The total employment in 
all of them together was 508 out of whom 204 were members of 
employers’ families and 304 paid workers. Six establishments 
were surveyed in the sample. Of these, three were started round 
about 1920, the fourth in 1930 and the remaining two in 1944 and 
1950 respectively. Manufacture of gold and silver ornaments 
was the principal occupation in all the establishments in the 
sample. The occupation provided employment throughout the 
year. They were started by the proprietors with their own 
capital. 

The equipment of a goldsmith was anvil, bellows, hammers, 
pincers, pots, crucibles, moulds and nails for ornamental work, 
tika autti,^ saj autti/ drilling machine, cupboards, chairs, 
etc. The cost of equipment varied from Rs. 500 to Rs. 2,000. In 
the largest establishment it was more than Rs. 2,000. 

Two establishments were situated in owned premises, and the 
remaining four in rented premises. The rent varied from Rs. 8 
per month to Rs. 50 per month, being Rs. 30, Rs. 35 and Rs. 50 
respectively in three cases. The worfing capital of the smallest 
unit in the sample was Rs. 500 and of the biggest Rs. 50,000. 

The raw materials required by these artisans were gold, silver 
and copper. Four establishments were consuming only gold and 
a negligible quantity of silver, one only silver and the last one 
both gold and silver. The quantity of gold consumed by five 
establishments varied from 10 tolas to 50 tolas per month. The 
one which was using only silver consumed 1,000 tolas of silver 
and the other one which was using both silver and gold consumed 
25 tolas gold and 800 tolas silver. Raw materials were provided 
by shroffs in the city to four out of six establishments in the 
sample and the artisans charged wages for the manufacture of 
the ornaments! 

^ Grahatn, The Statistical report on the principality of Kolhapur, 1864, p. 492. 

® op. cit., p. 1 . 

• A type of mould required for making tika. 

* A type of mould required for making aaj. 

(G.O.P.) L-0 Vf 708-~38o 
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Two establishments had no paid employees and were managed 
by members of proprietors’ families. The other two employed 
six paid employees and four persons from the members of owners* 
families. In the remaining two, five members of owners’ families 
and three paid employees were engaged. Wages of paid 
employees varied from Rs. 30 to Rs. 100 per month. The wages 
of an employee who did the work of polishing, was Rs. 35. Tika 
maker was paid Rs. 65 per month and saj maker Rs. 100 per 
month. All these workers had to work from sdven to ten hours 
a day. 

These artisans usually manufactured gold and silver ornaments 
like tikas, necklaces, beads, chains idols, rings, saj, and silver 
utensils, vessels etc. They mostly received orders from local 
shroffs or bigger establishments dealing in gold and silver. 
Four of the six establishments in sample received orders from 
shroffs. They only took wages in return for the manufactured 
products. These artisans served the orders of the whole 
district as well as Khandesh. The earning of these esta¬ 
blishments varied from Rs. 150 to Rs. 850 per month. Business 
in three out of six establishments was profitable and in the 
remaining three the margin of profit was reported to be very 
low. 

In 1926, THERE WERE 14 SHOPS OF CYCLE DEALERS^ and repairers 
in the town. A total of 16 persons were employed in them. 
In 1947, the total number of bicycle shops in city was 134.® 

There were 325 bicycle-repairing and hiring shops in the citv 
at the time of survey. A majority of these shops was located 
in C ward. 35 shops were located in A ward, 24 in B ward, 
175 in C ward, 31 in D ward and 44 in E ward. The total 
employment in all these shops was 590, out of whom 329 persons 
including four children were members of employers* families, 
and 261 were paid employees. Six establishments of different 
sizes were selected for survey. Of the six shoos, one was 
started in 1918, the other in 1940, the third and fourth in 1953 
and 1954 and the last two in 1955. Bicycle-reoairing. hiring 
and sale of spare parts of bicycle was the principal occupation 
in five shops and in addition to this the sixth shop had an 
agency of sale of bicvcle. Out of the six shops, initial capital 
resources in the case of four were contr’buted by the proprietors 
themselves, while two establishments borrowed the necessary 
capital. The debt incurred by these two was not fully repaid 
even till 1956. 

Equipment of these establishments was drTling machines, 
spanners and other machine tools reauired for repairing 
and a few pieces of furniture like tables, chairs, cup-boards. 

> Ibid,, pages 5, 29 and 85. 

• N. V. Sovani, Op. cit., p. 182. 
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The total cost of equipment of the biggest establish- CHAFFER lo. 
ment in the sample was about Rs. 500 and of the remaining 
five between Rs. 200 and Rs. 300 each. The life of each owupattJn*^ 
different item in the equipment varied between ten years and Bicycle 
30 years. The repairing and overhauling charges on equip- Repairihg. 
ment varied from shop to shop. Two shops spent every year 
Rs. 100 each on repairing while others spent between Rs. 25 
and Rs. 50. 

The circulating capital invested in 'these shops varied from 
shop to shop. A sum of Rs. 50,000 was invested in the biggest 
establishment, Rs. 20,000 each in two establishments, Rs. 4,000, 

Rs. 2,000 and Rs. 1,000 respectively in the others. 

% 

Five of the six establishments were situated in rented 
premises. The rent of each varied between Rs. 15 and Rs. 60 
per month. The remaining one was situated in owned premises. 

Besides rent, other items of expenditure on maintenance of 
establishments were water charges, electric charges, advertise¬ 
ment and municipal tax. The total cost of maintenance of one 
establishment including water and electric charges, municipal 
licence fee and municipal tax, excluding rent, and wages of 
labour was about Rs. 300 and of three Rs. 100 each per ^year. 

Two establishments had no expenditure on these items. 

As the establishments in the sample were neither engaged 
in manufacturing bicycles nor in producing spare parts of 
bicycles, consumption of raw materials by them was out of 
question. They were more or less concerned with the purchases 
of bicycles and spare parts of bicycles. 

The total employment in all the six establishments was 
21 persons out of whom ten were members of employers’ 
families and 11 paid employees. A bicycle-repairer was paid 
between Rb. 45 and Rs. 60 per month and a cleaner between 
Rs. 15 and Rs. 40 per month. The total wage bill excluding 
the wages of members of employers’ families of one establish- 
iBent was Rs. 120; of the other Rs. 90; of the third, fourth and 
fifth Rs. 60 each; and of the last Rs. 35 per month. The 
working time observed in these shops was eight to ten hours 
a day. 

The total cost of maintenance of 'these establishments 
including all items, rent, wages, taxes and electricity varied 
between Rs. 60 and Rs. 210 per month and the net income of 
them varied between Rs. 110 and Rs. 800 per month. Out of 
ihe six establishments, the margin of profit in the three was 
quite high and in the other three it was quite low due to 
sufficient business. These establishments catered local 
^eds and business in them was brisk between October and 
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Major Graham recorded 175 washermen' in Kolhapur town. 
Dr. Balkrishna in his survey® in 1926 recorded 25 establish¬ 
ments of dhohis or washermen. A total of 31 employees was 
employed in them. The average working hours in these 
establishments were 12i per day. Round about 1947, there were 
128 laundries® in the city and a total of 269 persons were 
engaged in them. Of these, 52 were in C ward, 24 in D ward, 
21 in B ward, 19 in E ward, and 12 in A ward 

There were 228 laundries or washing companies at the time 
of our survey. -These establishments were managed by 
employers and paid servants. All these concerns together 
employed 217 members of employers’ families and 196 paid 
employees. Our ^mple contained six concerns of different 
sizes. The establishments in the sample were family concerns 
in which proprietors with the help of their family members 
carried on the business. No paid employees were employed in 
them. Washing of clothes was the principal occupation of all 
these concerns, which gave employment throughout the year. 
They were situated in rented premises, rent of which varied 
from Rs. 12 to Rs. 18 per month. 

Equipment of these concerns consisted of show-cases, cup¬ 
boards, chairs, tables for ironing and ironing machines. Two 
establishments had one ironing machine each, two had two 
each and the remaining two had three and four each. Two 
laundries had one bullock and a bullock cart each. The cost 
of equipment of the five units excluding the smallest unit 
varied from Rs. 350 to Rs. 600. The cost of a smallest unit 
without a bullock and a bullock-cart was Rs. 26. 

The working capital required for the purchase of raw 
materials varied from Rs. 17 to Rs. 100 including capital 
required for maintenance of bullocks. Raw materials included 
charcoal, wood, bleaching powder, washing soda, soap, petrol 
and indigo. The cost of raw materials of the smallest unit hi 
the sample was Rs. 17 and of a medium unit Rs. 52 and of the 
biggest Rs. 100. 

The rent of these establishments varied from Rs. 12 to Rs. 20 
depending upon the size of the establishment. The cost of 
production including rent of premises, electric charges, muni¬ 
cipal licence fee, cart tax, advertisement etc. varied from Rs. 12 
to Rs. 35 per month. The smallest unit in the sample spent 
Rs. 12 and the biggest Rs. 35 per month on all these items. 

In four out of six establishments, the necessary initial capital 
was raised by the proprietors from their own resources and 
the remainng two, borrowed it. 

^ op. oit., p. 116 . 

* Op. oit., pages 4, 28, 34 and 48. 

» N. V. Sovani, Op. oit., p. 206. 
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Process of washing and ironing of clothes in th^ shops was 
as follows: — 

Clothes were first collected from customers and marked with 
their abbreviated names with marking ink. They were then 
piled in a large shallow iron or copper vessel fiUed with 
a solution of water and carbonate of sodium (washing soda). 
The more soiled parts of clothes piled in the vessel were then 
soaped, and put in a large cylindrical vessel known as hhatti, 
filled with boiling water. A light floating frame was kept over 
the bhatti so as to allow the steam to pass through the clothes 
for a couple of hours. Next day, they were sent for washing 
to a tank or a well where they were blued with indigo after 
being washed and soaked in diluted rice gruel and starched. 
Finally they were ironed and pressed at the shop and delivered 
to customers. 

Of the six establishments surveyed three had a net income 
of Rs. 50 to Rs. 60 per month and two Rs. 100 to Rs. 120. The 
washing rate prevalent was two annas for every single piece 
of cotton cloth. 

None of the concerns in the sample was found to be using 
modem methods of washing. Their business though brisk for 
eight months in a year did not yield a large, margin of profit 
as it hardly went beyond Rs. 120 per month. One establish¬ 
ment was reported to be running at a loss. 

Dr. Balkrishna in his survey in 1926 recorded 29 establish¬ 
ments of manufacturers and sellers of aerated water. A total 
of 31 employees were engaged in them. In 1947, there were 
58 shops of this kind in the city and a total of 121 persons were 
engaged in them. Of these, 29 were in C ward, 10 each in 
B and E wards, 8 in D ward and one in A ward. 

There were in all 171 cold drink houses and soda-water 
factories at the time of our survey. Of these, 46 were in 
E ward, 70 in C ward, 21 in B ward, 20 in A ward, and 14 in 
D ward. The total employment in them was 250 persons of 
whom 210 were paid employees. Six shops of different sizes 
were taken in the sample. Manufacturing of aerated water 
was the principal occupation in them. These concerns 
enjoyed a brisk season in summer months from February to 
June. Most of them were small in size except a few which 
were having up-to-date and modem equipment and comfortable 
rooms and furniture. Four establishments in the sample were 
of bigger and medium size. The capital investment in them 
varied from Rs. 2,000 to Rs. 5,000, while in the small units, 
it varied from Rs. 400 to Rs. 600. 

The equipment of these shops consisted of tables, chairs, 
cupboards, soda-fountains, bottles, glasses etc. The cost of 
equipment in each shop varied from Rs. 300 to Rs. 3,000. The 
biggest units were having better and more elennt furniture 
wd were manufacturing a larger variety ox drinks. The 
small imits contained equipment worth Rs. 300. 
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Raw mate^als consisted of milk, sugar, salt, ice, saw-dust, 
essences and preservatives. Ordinarily raw materials were 
purchased locally except essences and preservatives, which 

were purchased from Bombay and other centres. 

All the establishments in the sample except one, were 
managed by the proprietors with the help of their family 
members and paid servants. Two establishments had four 
servants each, one had one servant and the remaining two had 
six and two each. One was exclusively managed by the pro¬ 
prietor with the help of family members. The payment of 
a waiter who served dishes, varied between Rs. 25 and Rs. 35. 
A person who attended to soda-fountain was paid between 
Rs. 40 and Rs. 45 per month. The products of these concerns 
consisted of aerated waters of all kinds such as soda, lemon, 
orange, etc., and ice-cream. All the shops in the sample 
prepared and sold cold drinks and served ice-creams. 

Annual net income of small units varied between Rs. 1,000 
and Rs. 1,200 and of bigger units between Rs. 2,500 and 
Rs. 3,000. A glass of soda or lemon was sold at annas two and 
a half ice-cream plate at annas three. 

The business was profitable in four out of six units. The 
remaining two had income just enough and to maintain the 
establishments. Ice-cream plates and aerated waters were 
served only in shops. Many a time the bigger establishments 
executed orders for ice-cream by marriage parties. 

There were 170 tailoring establishments in the city at the 
time of survey. Of these, 30 were located in A ward, 
27 in B ward, 48 in C ward, 28 in D ward and 37 in E ward. 
A total of 280 persons including 172 members of owners* 
families were engaged in them. Only six concerns of different 
sizes were surveyed in the sample. 

All the shops in the sample were started after 1936. 
Tailoring was the principal occupation in them, providing 
emplosrment throughout the year. They were situated in 
rented premises. Three were started by the owners with 
their own capital, while the other three owners borrowed the 
necessary initial capital. It was found that the latter persons 
repaid the loan before the survey was undertaken. 

The total capital investment in these shops varied from 
Rs. 450 to Rs. 8,000. The smallest emit had an investment of 
Rs. 450, three others had between Rs. 1,500 and Rs. 2,000 and the 
remaining two had Rs. 7,000 and Rs. 8,000. 

The equipment required in these shops was sewing machines, 
scissors, ^owcases and a few pieces ^ furniture. Two shqis 
had five machines each, and the remaining four had six, four, 
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three and one each. The cost of equipment of each shop varied 
from Rs. 400 to Rs. 2,600. The smallest unit had equipment 
worth Rs. 400 and the largest Rs. 2,600. 

Other expenses borne by the shops for maintenance of 
establishments were rent, electric charges. Rent of the 
establishments varied from Rs. 12 to Rs. 70 per month. The 
smallest unit had to pay Rs. 12 and the biggest Rs. 70 per month 
Five shops together consumed electricity worth Rs. 33 per 
month; the sixth one was not using electric power. Total cost 
of maintaining each establishment including wages, raw mate¬ 
rials etc. varied between Rs. 100 and Rs. 900 according to the 
size of the unit. Raw materials required were thread, and 
canvas cloth. Two shops consumed 70 reels of thread; the 
other two 60 and 20 reels respectively per month. One shop 
spent Rs. 100 per year on advertisement. 

The total number of employees employed in these six shops 
was 36 including nine persons who were the members of owners’ 
families. One shop was exclusively managed by the owner. 
Wages to the employees were paid at piece rate. A worker 
got wages equivalent to 50 per cent, or 60 per cent, of the work 
done. The average monthly wage bill of a worker was 
between Rs. 50 and Rs. 80. 

Shirts, coats, trousers, pyjamas, etc. were the main clothes 
stitched in the shops. Their charges varied from shop to shop 
in the sample. A shirt was charged between As. 12 and Rs. 1/4, 
a coat from Rs. 5 to Rs. 25 and a trouser from Rs. 3 to Rs. 15. 
The net income of each shop varied from Rs. 75 to Rs. 250 per 
month. Stitching charges were fixed according to the quality 
and nature of the work done. All the orders for stitching 
clothes were received from local people. One of the shops in 
the sample was specialized in stitching woollen clothes. The 
brisk season of tailoring establishments was winter and summer. 
It was found that in these establishments the margin of profit 
was not very high. 

Besides these tailoring shops there were shops for keeping 
ready-made clothes in the city. Their number was 45 at the 
time of survey. Of these shops C ward contained 14, B ward 
nine, A and D wards eight each and E ward six. Six shops 
of different sizes were taken in the sample. All the shops 
except one in the sample were started after 1944. The prin¬ 
cipal occupation in these shops was tailoring. The initial 
capital was raised by proprietors from their own resources. 

I 1 

The equipment in these shops was sewing machines, pairs of 
scissors, and other material required for sewing, and cupboards 
and chairs. One shop had four sewing machines, the other had 
three and other two had two each and the last two had five 
each. Pour shops had five pairs of scissors each and two had 
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OHAFTEB 10. two each. The maximum number of cupboards one shop had, was 
— 13 while the smallest shop had only one. The yearly repair- 

ing and overhauling charges of each shop varied from Rs. 20 
Rbady-IiIadb to Rs. 80. 

Clothes Makino* , . ^ _ 

All the shops in the sample were situated in rented premises. 

The rent of each varied from Rs. 50 to Rs. 110. Other expenses 
on maintenance of establishments were electricity and muni¬ 
cipal licence fee. The total electric bill per month of each 
establishment was between Rs. 6 and Rs. 20. Two establish¬ 
ments were paying Rs. 3 each as municipal licence fee per 
year; one was paying Rs. 55 as municipal tax. 

Raw materials required were cloth of medium and coarse 
variety, thread and canvas. The consumption of cloth of both 
varieties in each shop varied from 500 to 3,000 yards per month. 

The total employment in these shops was 36. Of these, 
23 were paid employees. The wages of a tailor varied from shop 
to shop, the minimum being Rs. 35 per month and the maximum 
Rs. 75. Three shops employed four salesmen. The wages paid 
to them varied from Rs. 30 to Rs. 40 per month. The total 
monthly wage bill of each establishment varied from Rs. 35 
to Rs. 300. 

Half-pants, shirts, coats, trousers, pyjamas and baby- 
frocks were made in these shops. The monthly production of 
all these ready-made garments of each shop varied between 
650 to 2,000 pieces. These ready-made cotton garments 
were mostly sold to retail dealers in the local market. Usually 
marriage season was the brisk season in this business. 

Bakery. In 1926, THERE WERE 12 BAKERIES in Kolhapur city. Most of 
them were started after 1921. Round about 1947, the city 
contained 35 bakeries, 18 of which were in C ward, five each 
in A and B wards, four in D ward and three in E ward. There 
were 75 bakeries at the time of survey. Most of them 
were family concerns which were managed by owners with the 
help of male members of their families. These establishments 
employed 48 employees other than family members. Of the 
75 bakeries^ 28 were located in C ward, 17 in B ward, 13 in 
D ward, nine in E ward and eight in A ward. Six shops which 
were taken in the sample, were managed by 15 owners and their 
family members, and 17 paid employees. Principal work done 
in these establishments was baking of breads and biscuits, 
which provided employment throughout the year. One 
establishment in the sample was situated in proprietor’s own 
building worth Rs. 40,000. The remaining five were housed in 
rented premises. The rent of each varied from Rs. 20 to Rs. 50 
according to the size of the establishment. 

The mechanical equipment of these establishments consisted 
of a large wooden table to prepare the dough, ovens with its 
accessory equipment such as trays, small iron sheet boxes to 
bake the bread, long iron rods, vessels^ moulds and one or two 
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cupboards. The cost of equipment ranged from Rs. 400 to 
Rs. 3,000 depending upon the size of the establishment. The cost 
of oven varied from Rs. 250 to Rs. 1,000. 

The use of modern machinery and process of manufacture 
was almost absent in these concerns. Only one bakery was 
using kneading machine. The entire process of baking breads 
in the other bakeries was done by physical labour by persons 
who had acquired skill through years of practice and 
experience. 

Raw materials required for the manufacture of bread and 
biscuits were wheet-flour or maida, yeast, butter, sugar, salt, 
hydrogenated oil etc. The average consumption of raw mate¬ 
rials in a small unit per month was about 20 maunds of wheat- 
flour, 17 lbs. of hydrogenated oil and about a maund of sugar. 

The cost of raw materials per month varied from Rs. 600 to 
Rs. 1,500 depending upon the size of the establishment and its 
turnover. The cost of production excluding cost of raw mate¬ 
rials of a small unit worked out at about Rs. 100 per month. 

The five units manufactured about 1,000 lbs. of biscuits, 

2,71,000 butler biscuits, 3,402 lbs. of bread, 82 lbs. of toast 
and 150 dozens of buns in a month. A pound of bread was sold 
at annas five and six pies to annas six. A pound of biscuits 
was sold at annas eleven in one shop and annas fourteen in 
another. 

The total employment in all the shops in the sample was 25, 
out of whom eight were employers’ and their relatives and 
17 paid employees. Two shops were exclusively managed by 
the proprietors. Two shops employed two employees together 
with four members of employers’ families. The other two 
employed five and six paid employees respectively. Wages paid 
to employees varied between Rs. 20 and Rs. 90. One unit ])aid 
Rs. 50 to a baker and the other Rs. 90 to him. The persons 
employed for making breads was paid between Rs. 40 and 
Rs. 45. The average daily working hours were eight. 

Business was more or less steady throughout the year. These 
establishments in the sample catered the needs of all classes. 

The result of our investigation showed that demand for bread 
was not stable throughout the year. It was fluctuating from 
season to season. It was less in rainy season and more in other 
seasons. The methods adopted by these units for baking 
breads were very crude. There was an absence of use of 
modern methods of baking. Both the factors contributed to 
a low margin of profit and afforded little incentive to owners 
to develop this industry on a large scale. 

A LARGE NUMBER OF PERSONS of the district are engaged in ADmiasTBATiov. 
several branches of public administration. These include 
persons working as police and village watchmen, in offices of 
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Government, in municipalities and other local bodies, as village 
officials and servants. 

The 18‘81 census records a total number of 14,592 persons under 
the head “ Persons engaged in the General and Local 
Government of the country”. This head is divided into three 
sub-heads, which with the number engaged in each are shown 


below: — 

Males. 

(1) Officers of the then Govern¬ 
ment of the princely state of 
Kolhapur. 

198 

(2) Officers of municipal, local and 
village Governments. 

149 

(3) Officers of foreign or indepen¬ 
dent Governments or States including 
the then Provincial and Central 

14,245 

Governments and other princely states 
in India. 



Total ... 14,592 


The Census report, however notes that the figures against (1) 
and (2) might include a large number of village officials who 
were not full-time servants of Government and whose main 
occupation was agriculture. 

The figures of the 1911, 1931 and 1951 Censuses, which follow 
more or less similar classification under public administration 
are shown below’^ for comparison : — 


Service. 

1911. 

1931. 

19 

51. 

Males. 

Females. 

I^ales. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1. Police 

803 


1 

201 

,, 

1,603 

16 

2. Service of the 
Princly State of 
Kolhapur. 

8 

•• 

3,620 

24 

2,367(a) 
178(h) 

31(0) 

6(6) 

3. Service of foreign 
States and other 
Governments. 

5,288 

75 

1 

•• 

1,286 

204 

4. Municipal and 

other local (not 
village bodies). 

136 

28 

r 

1 

1 

•• 

1,315 

13 

5. Village officials, 
servants including 
village watchmen. 

3,919 

652 

71 

i 

’ i 

3 

6,741 

1 

249 


* These tables are compiled from Census Reports of 1911,1981 and 1961. 
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Persons included in the group of “ arts, letters, and science ” 
belong to various smaller groups which are distinct from one 
another. There are authors, journalists, sculptors, architects, 
photographers, musdoiansl actors, dancers, etc. The previousi 
census classification included engineers and surveyors also in 
this category. In 1931^ the largest number of persons under 
this group was artists, sculptors etc., who were 793 in number. 
Closely following them were musicians, actors and doctors who 
numbered 584 of whom 36 were women. Details are given 
below : — 


Category. 

Men. 

Women. 

1, Artiste, Sculptors 

765 

28 

I 

2. Musicians, Actors and Dancers 

548 

1 36 

3. Authors, Editors, Journalists and Photographers .. 

23 


4. Horoscope uTitors, Fortune tellers, etc. 

8 


.5. Conjurors, Acrobats, etc. 

5 


G. Managers, Employees of public entertaimnent 

2 


7. Scribes and Stenographers .. 

.... 

.... 

8, Architects, Surveyors, Engineers 

.... 


Total .. 

1,351 

C4 


The Census of 1951 recorded 112 persons as engaged in “ art, 
letters and journalism They included 35 artists, sculptors and 
image-makers, 10 journalists, authors and editors and 67 
photographers. 

The Census of 1911 recorded the number of teachers and 
professors as 646, Out of this number, 48 were women. 
Twenty years later this number had risen to 834, out of whom 
46 were women. In 1951, the number of persons engaged in 
educational services and research work was 2,624, of whom 
268 were women. In 1955-56, there were four colleges, two 
technical institutes, three primary training colleges and one 
training college for secondary school teachers. There was also 
one rural university, Mouni Vidhyapitha at Gargoti. There 
were 37 secondary schools, of which five were run by Govern¬ 
ment and 32 including four for girls by private agencies. Nine of 
these schools were situated in rural areas and 28 in urban areas. 
The total number of primary schools was 1,087 out of which 633 
were run by District School Board and 374 by private agencies. 
Of these primary schools, 80 were located in Kolhapur city, 
two each at Gadhinglaj and Jaisingpur, five at Ichalkaranji and 
three at Kurundwad. 
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The number of secondary school teachers at the end of March 
1955, was 557 out of whom 502 were males and 52 females. The 
number of teachers serving in Government schools was 68 
including three women and of teachers in non-Government 
schools 489 including 52 females. The basic scale of a trained 
graduate teacher in Government schools was uniform through¬ 
out the district, so also that of trained teachers in non-Grovem- 
ment schools. The basic scale of each category is shown 
below : — 

1. Scale of a trained graduate in 
Government school. 


2. Scale of a B. A. S. T. C. graduate 

teacher in non-Government 
school. 

3. Scale of a trained graduate in 

non-Gk)vemment school. 

4. Scale of an untrained matricu¬ 

late in non-Govemmcnt 
school. 

No matriculates were appointed in Government schools. 

The number of primary teachers employed in the district was 
3,058 out of whom 376 were women. In Kolhapur city alone 
601 teachers including 147 women were employed in primary 
schools. In the district, 1,997 including 218 women were 
employed in schools run by District Local Board and 460 includ¬ 
ing 11 women in schools run by private agencies. The basic 
scale of a trained primary teacher was Rs. 40—1—50—^E.B.— 
IJ—60—S.G.—2J—90 with D. A.,^and that of an untrained 
primary teacher Rs. 35—1—40 with a pause of two years on 
Rs. 35. 

There were five vocational and technical schools in the district. 
Three of which were run by Government, and two by private 
agencies. Of the five, four were vocational schools in which 
knowledge of agriculture and commerce was imparted and one 
was a technical school teaching commerce, technical subjects 
and fine arts. Ten teachers were employed in these schools, 
out of whom three were agricultural graduates and two com¬ 
merce graduates. 

There were 42 special schools of which four were arts schools, 
23 gymnasia, one secondary teachers training institute, one 
language school, one music school, one school for defectives, and 
eight preprimary schools. 


Rs. 70—200 with usual 
Dearness Allowance 
at Government rate 
and House rent in 
Kolhapur city. 

Rs. 74—160. 


Rs. 80—200. 
Rs. 50—3—56. 
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Since the beginning op the century increasing number chapter 10. 
of persons has been following this profesision. The profession MifodUineoiis 
includes practising lawyers, their clerks, petition writers etc. 

The Census of 1911 recorded the number of lawyers of all kinds 
including kazis, law agents and mukhtiars as 207 and the number 
of clerks and petition writers as 47. In 1931, the number of 
lawyers of all kinds was 269 and the number of clerks and 
petition writers 313. During these twenty years the number of 
practising lawyers, increased by 62 and the number of clerks and 
petition writers by 286. The figures for the year 1951 showed 
a slight decline in the number of practising lawyers, which stood 
at 249 and a great decrease in the number of clerks and petition 
writers, which stood at 120. 

In the beginning of January, 1956 there were 15 courts in 
the districts. Of these one was District and Sessions Court, 
five courts of Judicial Magistrates, three courts of Civil Judges 
and six courts of Civil Judge-cum-Magistrates. Of the 342 law¬ 
yers including two women lawyers, one was a barrister. 

The number of lawyers practising at different places was as 
follows: — 


Kolhapur 

... 2^ 

Gadhinglaj 

23 

Ichalkaranji 

... 20 

Kagal 

... 14 

Jaisingpur 

... 12 

Radhanagari 

8 

Malkapur 

7 

Panhala 

7 


The number of persons including Medical Practitjoners of MEmmvx, 
all kinds following the profession of medicine in 1911 was 136, 
of whom two were women, “Midwives, vaccinators, com¬ 
pounders, nurses, masseurs, etc., numbered 88 of whom 36 were 
Women The 1931 census recorded 440 persons including 19 
Women as “ registered medical practitioners ” including oculists. 

Midwives, vaccinators, compounders, etc., numbered 15 of whom 
ten were men and five women. The census of 1951 recorded 858 
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persons including 224 women as engaged in medical and other 
health services. These were composed of: — 


Category. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Registered medical praotitioners 

173 

13 

186 

Vaids and Hakims 

128 

4 

132 

Dentists 

8 


8 

Veterinary surgeons 

23 

.... 

23 

Vacinators 

26 


26 

Hospitals and Health sorvices 

149 

93 

242 

Compounders 

125 

3 

128 

Niu’ses 

2 

111 

113 

Total .. 

634 

224 

j 

858 


In 1926, THERE WERE NINE MOTOR-REPAIRING WORKS engaging 
13 employees. During 1946-47, there were 16 mechanical work¬ 
shops and 23 motor-repairing works which engaged 239 persons. 
At the time of our survey there were 31 motor body building 
and repairing establishments in the city. They engaged 71 
persons, out of whom 27 were members of owners’ families. 
Most of these establishments were located in C ward. Otily 
five were situated in A and B wards. 

Three establishments of different sizes were surveyed in the 
sample. All of them were started after 1946. 

Principal work carried out in establishments in the sample 
was repairing of motor engines and rehauling and oiling them. 
The occupation provided employQient throughout the year. 

The mechanical equipment in these concerns consisted of 
grinding mills, tools, jacks, files, etc. The cost of equipment in 
the three workshops was Rs. 700, 550 and 200 respectively. The 
annual repairing or overhauling charges of equipment were 
about Rs. 30, 20, and 15 respectively. The total capital invest¬ 
ment in each of the three establishments was Rs. 3,000, 8,000 
and 400. 

A total of 17 persons was employed in the three establish¬ 
ments. One was exclusively managed by male members of the 
owners family, the other two had eight paid employees, of 
whom two were children. Each was paid a monthly salary 
ranging from Rs. 15 to Rs. 90. A motor body builder was paid 
Rs. 90 and unskilled workers Rs. 15 per month, Their work¬ 
ing hours were six to eight per day. 
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All the workshops were situated in rented premises, the rent 
of which ranged from Rs. 15 to Rs. 30 per month. One of the 
workshops had to pay Rs. 12 as municipal licence fee per year 
and was spending Rs. 50 on advertisement. The total cost of 
maintenance of establishment of each was Rs. 880, 203, 45 per 
month. Raw materials used in these concerns consisted of 
kerosene and crude oil, mobile oil, steel plates, timber, oil cloth, 
canvas, bolts, and angles, etc. One workshop consumed raw 
materials worth Rs. 450 per month. 

Two out of the three workshops did the work of motor body 
building and repairing and one was doing only repairing, 
cleaning and oiling. Usually orders were placed at these work¬ 
shops by customers and business was more or less steady 
throughout the year. One of the establishments in the sample 
was reported to be running at a loss for want of sufficient work. 

Round about 1926 and 1947 there \vere 15 and 32 watch 
REPAIRERS and dealers respectively in the town. Of the 32 
shops in 1947, 14 were located in C ward, 10 in D ward, four in 
A ward, two each in B and E wards. At the time of our sur¬ 
vey there were 31 such establishments. Of these 15 were 
situated in C ward, nine in E ward, four in B ward, three in A 
ward. The total number of persons employed in them was 
62 out of whom 37 were members of owners, families and 25 
paid employees. Three shops of different sizes were surveyed in 
the sample. Two shops had a business standing of more than 
40 years and one had of more than 25 years. All the three 
shops in the sample had the main business of selling and 
repairing of watches. In addition to it one shop sold optical 
instruments. Watches and other spare parts were brought from 
Bombay, Poona and Calcutta. The equipment of these shops 
mainly consisted of a few pieces of furniture like one or two 
cupboards and chairs and the necessary instruments required 
for repairing watches. The cost of equipment in the biggest 
shop in the sample was about Rs. 2,200. 

All the three shops were situated in rented premises, 
the rent of which varied from Rs. 10 to Rs. 80 per month. 
Other items of expenditure on the establishment were electric 
charges, municipal licence fee etc. The total electric bill of 
the three establishments was Rs. 51 per month. One of the 
establishments spent Rs. 40 per month, the other two only 
Rs. 11 per month on electricity. The biggest establishment 
paid Rs. 1,500 per year as municipal tax. The other two did not 
pay any tax. 

The total employment in the three shops was 18 out of 
^hom $ix were the members of employers’ families. The big¬ 
gest establishment employed 14 persons. The remaining two 
shops were managed by members of employers’ families. 

(a.o.p.) L-o Vf 768—39 
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A skilled watch-repairer in the biggest shop was paid Rs. 250 
per month. The other two were paid Rs. 90 each and the 
remaining two Rs. 75 and 60 respectively. The total wage bill 
of the biggest establishment was Rs. 875 per month. The daily 
working hours in these shops were eight to ten. 

These shops were mainly dealing in the sale and repairing 
of watches. Two units sold about 20 watches, and 10 alaram 
clocks, and did the work of repairing worth Rs. 250 per month. 
The third shop sold watches and optical instruments worth 
Rs. 9,000 and also did repairing work worth Rs. 1,800 per 
month. Watches were sold in the whole district. The season 
from October to June was usually brisk for the sale of watches. 

Photo-framing was one of the minor occupations in the city. 
The total number of establishments of photo-framers was 29, 
of which 12 were located in C ward, six and five in D and B 
wards and four and two in E and A wards respectively. Three 
shops were taken in the sample. One was started in 1925, 
the other in 1938 and the third in 1953. 

Tools and equipment of these shops were tools required for 
making photo-frames and an instrument required for cutting 
glasses. 

All the three shops in the sample were situated in rented 
premises. Rent of the smallest shop was Rs. 7 and of the biggest 
Rs. 85 per month. The total electric bill per month of the 
three together was Rs. 17 of which Rs. 10 was of the biggest 
establishment. The largest establishment was spending Rs. 120 
and Rs. 50 respectively on municipal taxes and on advertise¬ 
ment. 

Ply wood, sheet glasses, pictures, mirrors, card-boards, nails, 
etc. were the raw materials required for photo-framing. All 
these articles were purchased frorii local market. The biggest 
shop in the sample consumed these articles worth Rs. 1,550, 
the other two worth Rs. 250 and Rs. 100 respectively per month. 

The small shop in the sample was managed by the owner. 
In the other two shops four paid workers were employed. The 
worker who was making frames was paid Rs. 30 in one shop 
and Rs. 45 in the other. An unskilled worker was paid Rs. 20 
per month. 

The main occupation in all the three shops was photo-fram¬ 
ing ; in addition one shop was engaged in making boxes. Photo¬ 
frames were sold by one establishment to retail dealers. The 
other two shops received orders from customers and 90 per 
cent, of their production was sold in this way. The business 
was more or less steady throughout the year. 
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Major Graham in his report^ recorded 15 coppersmiths and 
as many sellers of copper and brass utensils in Kolhapur. The 
Old Gazetteer of Kolhapur recorded that there were about 
70 families of copper-smiths or tambats and kasars in a few 
large towns of old Kolhapur State. The metal dealers at 
Kolhapur brought copper and brass sheets from Poona and 
Satara and occasionally from Sangli and sold them to local 
smiths at annas seven to eight per pound. They made water 
jars, mugs, and cooking-vessels from these raw materials. This 
craft was not particularly prosperous in Kolhapur owing to large 
imports of ready-made vessels from Nasik, Poona, Rajapur 
Satara and Shahapur. 

Professor Modak in his report^ on Industrial Survey of 
Kolhapur Territory said that all the copper and brass utensils 
for cooking and drinking required over this extensive territory 
were imported from Rajapur, Poona, Satara, Shahapur and 
Terdal. In 1894, the import of these vessels in Kolhapur town 
was worth Rs. 40,000. Dr. Balkrishna in his survey (1926) 
recorded 31 copper-smith shops with 71 employees and 16 
establishments of dealers in brass and copper utensils with 19 
employees. In 1947,’ there were 29 establishments employing 
a total of 73 persons. Of these, 14 were in D ward, nine in A 
ward, and two each in B and C wards. There were 27 estab¬ 
lishments of copper and brass-smiths at the time of our survey. 
Of these, 17 were located in C ward, six in B ward and four in 
A ward. The total employment in these shops was 44 persons. 

Three shops of different sizes were taken in the sample 
survey. One of them was started in 1890 and two in 1941 and 
1950 respectively. Copper and brass-smithy was the principal 
occupation of these shops and the employers were dependent 
on it throughout the year. 

A total of 19 persons was engaged in the three establish¬ 
ments in the sample. Of these 17 were members of employers’ 
families. A skilled worker who was making utensils was paid 
Rs. 40 per month in two shops and Rs. 45 in the other. The 
total wage bill of each establishment was Rs. 270, Rs. 120 and 
Rs. 120 per month. 

The equipment in these shops was bellows, hammers, scissors 
and other tools. The cost of equipment in one of the establish¬ 
ments was abopt Rs. 500, in the other two it was about Rs. 250 
each. The annual repairing charges of equipment varied from 
Rs. 20 to Rs. 100 according to the quantum of equipment in the 
concerns. 


‘ Op. oit., pp. 117-8. 

• Op. oit., 1896, pp. 62-8. 

• N. V. Sovani, Op. oit., pp. 78-8. 
(a.o.p.) L-o Vf 768—39a 
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The necessary initial capital required for these establishments 
in the sample was raised by owners from their own resources. 
All the three were situated in rented premises. The rent of each 
varied from Rs. 12 to Rs. 19 per month. 

The main raw materials required were brass and copper 
sheets. They were supplied by shopkeepers who gave orders. 
The consumption of these materials per month of each shop was 
about 20, 12, and 8 Bengali maunds. Besides copper and brass, 
other raw materials required were tin, sulphuric acid, borax, 
salammoniac, tamarind and coal. Of these coal and tin were 
important. The consumption of coal of each shop varied from 
15 to 20 maunds per month. 

Most of the establishments received orders from local markets 
and very few from other parts of the district. The business 
was more or less steady throughout the year. 

There were 26 establishments of tinsmiths in the city at the 
time of the survey, 13 of which were located in C ward and 13 
in A, B and D wards. The total employment in all the estab¬ 
lishments was 37 out of whom 24 were members of employers’ 
families. Three establishments were surveyed in the sample 
in which tinsmithy was the principal occupation providing 
employment throughout the year. Of these, two were started 
in 1924 and 1925 respectively and the third one in 1945. Capital 
resources required for starting establishments came from owners’ 
own resources. Equipment of these establishments was 
scissors for cutting thin iron sheets, bellows, hammer and sold¬ 
ering iron rods. The cost of equipment possessed by each estab¬ 
lishment varied from Rs. 30 to Rs. 50. The yearly repairing 
charges of equipment of each establishment varied from Rs. 5 to 
Rs. 20. The circulating capital employed in each of these shops 
varied from Rs. 100 to Rs. 125. ^ 

All the three establishments were situated in rented premises, 
the rent of which varied from Rs. 10-8-0 to Rs. 12 per month. 
Besides rent, other item of expenditure on maintenance of estab¬ 
lishments was electric charges. The electric bill of each 
establishment was Rs. 2 per month. 

Raw materials required were tin, lead, sulphuric acid, other 
alloys like zinc, nickel and coal. One of the establishments was 
consuming 15 ounces sulphuric acid, one lb. nickel and one lb. 
lead and one maund coal per month. The cost of raw materials 
it consumed was about Rs. 35 per month. The other two 
establishments were consuming raw materials worth Rs. 27 and 
Rs. 22 per month. 

These establishments were managed by members of owners’ 
f^ilies and no paid employees were engaged in them. The 
daily working hours observed in these shops were eight. 
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Main work done in these shops was manufacture of minor 
items like small lanterns, funnels, and petty repair work like 
repairing of buckets, trunks and other articles. These shops 
received orders for repair work from local market. The n^t 
income of each shop varied from Rs. 40 to Rs. 50 per month. 
Articles made in the shops were sold in local market. Business 
was brisk during October and June. The margin of profit in all 
the three shops was very low. 

In 1926, THE NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS OF CAP-MAKERS in the 
city was ten out of which eight belonged to shimpie and two to 
other communities. In 1947, there were 17 concerns of cap and 
turban makers. Almost all concerns were located in C and B 
wards. There were 22 shops of turban and cap makers at the 
time of our survey. Of thjpse 9 were located in D ward, 7 in 
C ward, 4 in B ward, and 2 in A ward. 

Only three shops were surveyed in the sample. Of the three, 
one was started in 1938, the other in 1944, and the third in 1947. 
Cap-making was the principal occupation of these shops, which 
provided employment throughout the year. One concern was* 
making turbans also. 

Equipment for making caps consisted of pairs of scissors, 
threads, needles and sewing machines. Two concerns in the 
sample had two sewing machines each and the third had five 
machines. One establishment had two pairs of scissors, the 
other had five and the third 15. The total cost of equipment in 
one shop was about Rs. 2,600, in the other about Rs. 1,800 and 
in the third Rs. 1,500. 

The necessaiy initial capital required was borrowed by two 
proprietors. The shops were situated in rented premises. The 
rent of each varied from Rs. 25 to Rs. 35. The total electric bill 
of two establishments was Rs. 33 per month. One of the 
establishments had to pay Rs. 150 per year as municipal tax. 

All the three shops were making caps, and in addition, one 
was making turbans. Two were specialised in making woollen, 
jari, Gandhi and folding caps. Raw materials required were 
woollen, cotton and jari, cloth, canvas, thread and straw board. 
The consumption of woollen and cotton cloth of each shop per 
month was 600, 500 and 400 yards respectively. The consump¬ 
tion of jari and art silk cloth of two shops was 300 and 250 yards 
per month respectively. Woollen and art silk cloth was imported 
from Bombay and Jari cloth from Surat. 

The three shops were managed by 31 persons out of whom 
five were members of employers’ families and 26 paid-employees. 
A cap-maker was paid Rs. 50 in one shop and Rs. 60 in the other. 
A salesman was paid Rs. 60 per month in hoth the shops. 
A turban-maker was paid Rs. 60 per month. JThe total wage 
bill of each shop was Rs. 925, 300 and Rs. lOO respectively. 
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The monthly production of woollen, cotton and jari caps of 
the biggest shop in the sample was 2,000 and of the other two 
was 1,000 and 500 respectively. Similarly, the production of 
folding caps of the three shops was 1200, 800 and 400 respectively. 
These shops were manufacturing Gandhi caps also. The total 
production of these was 1200, 1,000 and 200 res^ctively. These 
caps were mostly sold to wholesale and retail dealers. The 
market for these goods was generally local as well as the whole 
Kolhapur district. In the two establishments, 25 per cent, of 
the production was sold directly to customers. The business in 
these shops was brisk during January to May. 

Agarbatti and Sandal Wood Sticks are used to burn as incense 
while worshipping and on festivals and ceremonial occasions. 
There were 12 Agarbatti establishments in the city. Of these, 
three were surveyed in the sample. Agarbatti-manufacturing 
was the principal occupation in them, which provided employ¬ 
ment throughout the year. The capital in the two establish¬ 
ments in the sample was raised by proprietors from their own 
resources. The third had incurred debt to raise it. He had 
borrowed about Rs. 2,000 for starting the establishment. 

Two establishments in the sample were situated in rented 
premises. The rent of one was Rs. 10 and of the other Rs. 40. 
The third establishment was housed in the owned premises of 
the proprietor. 

The total cost of production per month of the three establish¬ 
ments varied from Rs. 130 to Rs. 850. Raw materials such as 
scent, charcoal powder, sandal wood powder, bamboo, gum, 
wrapping paper, which were mostly purchased from local 
market as well as from Bombay, accounted for more than 60 to 
70 per cent, of the total cost. Rent of the premises, transport 
and postage accounted for the rest. One of the establishments 
manufactured 2,556 bundles of agarbatti and earned about 
Rs. 150 net income per month. '^Jhe bigger shop in th6 sample 
produced 10,100 agarbatti bundles and earned about Rs. 600 net 
income per month. The two establishments had two male and 
10 female paid employees. Males were paid Rs. 50 and 
females Rs. 25 per month. 

The process of manufacturing agarbatti consisted of making 
a dough out of a mixture of charcoal powder, scent, gum, and 
sandal powder in suitable proportions and fasting the mixture 
around long thin sticks of bamboo of roughly 9" in length. 

Products were directly sold to wholesale dealers. Business 
was more or less Imsk throughout the year but sales were more 
from August to October than in the remaining period of the 
year and on the whole it was reported to be profitable. 
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Barbers are to be found all over the district. The census 
figures show that barbers numbered 1,533 in 1911 and 1,648 in 
1931. The census of 1951 records their number as 1,287. Round 
about 1947 there were 165 barber’s shops in Kolhapur city and 
a total of 170 persons were engaged in them. Of these, 57 were 
located in C ward, 41 in D ward, 30 in B ward, 20 in E ward and 
17 in A ward\ A sample survey of 31 shops in 1957 revealed 
that in all the shops a total of 51 persons were engaged. Of 
these, 33 were owners, five members of the owners’ families or 
their relatives and 13 hired workers. Of the latter, 12 were 
engaged on piece rate. They were paid half the amount charged 
to customers served by them. A worker got on an average 
Rs. 300 a year. In one shop in D ward a barber was employed 
on a fixed salary of Rs. 22 per month. 


The 1951 Census shows the number of persons absorbed in 
DOMESTIC service as 4,027, of whom 1,140 were women. Persons 
included in this group are cooks, indoor servants, water carriers, 
grooms, coachmen, motor-car drivers, cleaners, etc. While the 
number employed in this occupation decreased between 1901, 
and 1911, it increased between 1911 and 1921. Between 1931 
and 1951 however, there has been a. decrease. The variations 
during the period 1901-1951 are shown below : — 


Year. 

Number of p 

1901 

... N. A. 

1911 

... 2,980 

1921 

... 2,780 

1931 

... 5,341 

1951 

... 4,027 


There were 25 shops of dealers in Umbrellas, trunks, etc. in 
the city at the time of our survey. 'Of these shops 13 were 
located in B ward, eight in D ward and four in C ward. 

Of these, only three were surveyed in the sample. Two shops 
were started before 1935 and one in 1943. Sale of umbrellas, 
locks, trunks, stationery and cutlery was the principal occu¬ 
pation in these shops, which provided employment throughout 
the year. 

These shops dealt in manufactured goods. They purchased 
stationery and cutlery from local market as well as from Bombay 
and other places. They had petty instruments required for 
repairing locks and umbrellas, and a few cupboards. Two 
establishments had raised Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 2,000 each as initial 
capital by debt borrowed at 9 per cent, rate of interest. The 
debt was fully paid before 1956. 

Two establishments were situated in rented premises. The 
rent of each was Rs. 25 and 65. The third shop was situated 
in the owned premises of the owner. The total electric bill of 
these three shops was Rs. 11 per month. Two shops had to 
P®y Rs. 12 per year each as municipal licence fee. 
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The biggest shop in the sample purchased stationery and cut¬ 
lery worth Rs. 850 per month and the other two, worth Rs. 400 and 
350 respectively. All the material required, was purchased from 
local market as well as brought from Bombay and other places. 
The shops were managed entirely by members of owners’ 
families. The working hours in the shops were eight per day. 
The business was more or less steady throughout the year. 

The Census of 1881 did not separately show persons living 
ON PURELY unearned INCOME. There was one classification in 
that census viz., ‘‘ person of rank or property ”, but the number 
of such persons in that year was negligible. Most of the persons 
who lived on unearned income generally derived their income 
from rent of agricultural land, but this class of persons 
was not separately shown in that census. The 1911 
census recorded two classes of such persons, viz., those who 
derived their income from the rent of agricultural land, those 
who derived it from property other than agriculture such as 
houses, and investments, or from pensions, or funds. The first 
class numbered 19,315 and the second 363. It is not, however, 
clear whether all those receiving agricultural rent were living 
purely on such rent or some of them had other occupations from 
which they supplemented their unearned income. The 1931 
census was clearer. In that year the number of persons living 
purely on income from the rent of agricultural land was 7,128, 
while those who supplemented this income by following other 
occupations numbered 1,686. Those who lived purely on income 
from other kinds of property was 245, while those who supple¬ 
mented this income by following other occupations was 54. The 
1951 census recorded 6,935 persons as living on agricultural rent, 
of whom 2,225 had secondary means of livelihood and 4,710 per¬ 
sons as living on non-agricultural property, pensions, scholar¬ 
ships and other funds, etc. 

Religion has been a full time occupation and the main source 
of income of some persons in the district. Of such persons, the 
most numerous are the priests'and ministers of religion and 
religious mendicants. Then there are those engaged in temples, 
and burial and burning ghats, inmates of monasteries ; catechists, 
readers in churches and those in missionary services are also 
included. The number occupied in this profession decreased 
between the years 1911 and 1931. The following table shows 
the figures at the various censuses after 1911 : — 

... 2,239 


1911 

1921 

1931 

1951 


1,404 

838 

530 
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CHAPTER 11. 


The general economic and social well-being of a people is 
reflected in the level of income and the pattern of their expendi¬ 
ture. To obtain a general idea of the standard of life of the 
people in a district, it is necessary to analyse the income and 
the pattern of expenditure of different sections of the people 
resi<fing in its different parts. In this chapter, an attempt has 
been made to give in a broad outline the patterns of income 
and expenditure of the socially significant sections of the 
population in rural as well as in urban areas of the Kolhapur 
district. The account is based on a sample survey conducted 
in 1956 in a few representative villages and in Kolhapur city. 
While actual observations seem to corroborate the correctness of 
the broad outlines of the picture so revealed, complete statisti¬ 
cal accuracy is not claimed for the results of the survey. It is 
very desirable that a study of the standard of life of people 
should be set against the background of the general economic 
conditions prevailing in the area in which they live. Some 
relevant economic data about the district are, therefore, given 
below. 

With an area of about 2794 Sq, miles, Kolhapur district has 
a total population of 1,227,547, of whom 9,50.090 that is over 
76 per cent, live in rural areas and 2,77,477, that is 24 per cent, 
in urban areas. 

The rural population of 9,50,090 is spread over 948 villages 
and the urban population of 2,77,000 resides in 18 towns and 
one city. The overwhelming preponderance of rural population 
indicates that agricultural classes have numerical predominance 
in the district. Owner-cultivators numbering about 6,63,073 
constitute the bulk of agricultural population. The second 
largest group is that of tenant cultivators who number about 
1,54,023. Landless labourers who are the lowest rung of the 
hierarchy of agricultural society, number about 84,636. The 
number of rent receivers is 26,533. 

Very few people are attracted towards occupations incidental 
to farming. About 2480 persons in both rural as well as 
urban , areas are engaged in stock raising, 1,875 in rearing of 


standard of Llfo 
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small animals and 250 in forestry. The number of persons 
engaged in allied agricultural occupations is very nearly 
4,000. It is possible that, if proper incentive is given, more 
persons may find employment in these occupations. 

Geographically, Kolhapur district can be divided into three 
zones : (1) Maval zone, (2) Transition zone, (3) Desh zone. 
Thirteen out of nineteen towns of Kolhapur district are located 
in the Transition zone. Two towns—Malkapur and Kodoli, are 
in the Maval zone and Jaisingpur, Kurundwad, Nandani and 
Shirol in the Desh zone. 

The western part of the district is traversed by the ranges 
of the Sahyadris which have a very high altitude. The amount 
of rainfall in the western hilly belt is as high as about 200 inches. 
The central zone gets 50 to 80 inches and the third belt gets 
about 30 to 40 inches. There are as many as nine small and big 
rivers flowing placidly through the length and breadth of the 
district and they are amenable to irrigation with the help of 
which the area under sugarcane is expanding. 

The soils in the Western Ghats are rocky or thin. Large area 
in this zone is under forest. Some lands on the hills and on 
their slopes are used for Kumri cultivation. In the Maval 
zone they are of medium depth, and rice, groundnut, kharif 
jowar and sugar-cane are grown. In the rabi season, the rice 
lands grow pulses. The third zone has deep black soils, in 
which kharif jowar, tobacco, chillies and sugarcane are grown. 

The forest area covers 3,10,521 acres of 11 per cent, of gross 
cropped area of the district. Wood represents a major item in 
the forest produce of the district. There are also minor products 
like kajri fruits, honey wax, apta or iemhurni leaves, sawat 
cotton, shemhi bark, etc. 

The divergence of the geographic and climatic conditions 
accounts for the economic variations obtaining from tract to 
tract. Naturally, the peasantry in the Desh zone with deep 
black soil and ample water facilities and in the transition belt 
with brown soil and ample irrigation facilities are better-off 
than the cultivators in the remaining part of the district. 
These areas are densely populated and have attained a consi¬ 
derable degree of industrialisation. They can be said to have 
presented a brighter picture with better avenues of employ¬ 
ment and supplementary means of livelihood than the forest 
areas and hilly tracts of the district. 

The non-agricultural population is 2,99,282 out of which 
1,87,480 resides in towns and cities and about 1,11,802, in rural 
areas. More than a lakh persons are employed in rural as well 
as in urban industries. Apart" from agriculture and industries, 
the other avenues of employment are commerce, transport and 
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other miscellaneous items. Whereas Vadgaon, Jaisingpur, CHAPTER ll. 
Kurundwad and Malkapur are the im^rtant commercial dnSTfriie 
centres, Kolhapur, Ichalkaranji and Hupari are important both 
as industrial and commercial centres. The urban centres on 
account of their more complex economic and social life open up 
avenues of employment for domestic servants, porters, 
hawkers, tongawalas etc. Standard of living in urban areas is 
naturally different from that in rural areas. 

An assessment of the standard of life of the rural population Rural Areas. 
presents certain difficulties. In rural areas, several barter 
transactions take place even now in agricultural produce and it 
is very difficult to bring out their full economic significance. 

Almost all rural classes are, in one way or other, connected 
with the cultivation of land. They claim share in the 
agricultural produce. Some cultivators’ families supplement 
their income from the main occupation with the help of their 
relatives residing in urban areas. In these circumstances, 
absolutely clear-cut differentiation in occupations and economic 
classes is not possible; nor is the monetary" allocation of. 
income into different channels of expenditure altogether 
realistic. All the same, this account can only proceed on the 
basis of occupations and on calculations of money earnings and 
money expenditure. The following description gives a general 
but fairly correct outline of the economic picture of the district. 

The villages selected for the rural survey are shown below : — 



Village. 

Taluka. 1 

i 

Popiilaf ion. 

1 

Latgoon 

Ajra 

003 

2 

Uttiir 

1)0. ..: 

4.168 

3 

Achirne 

Bavda .. i 

1,480 

4 

Bhuibavada .. 

J)f>. 

l,.56r) 

5 

Tambyacchi Wadi 

Bhudargad 

729 

6 

Pimpalgaon .. 

1)0. 

1,412 

7 

Kadgaon 

Do. 

1,258 

8 

Madyal 

Gadhinglaj ..! 

932 

9 

Xasori 

Do. 

2,525 

10 

Hatkanangale 

Do. 

1,109 

1] 

Ghuuaki 

1 Hatkanangale 

3,620 

12 

Hatkanangale 

Do. 

3,9U 

1 

13 

Shiroli 

Do. 

3,392 

14 

Madyal 

Kagal 

2,380 

15 

Sangaon (Kasba) 

Do. 

4,313 
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16 Kaneri .. 

Karvir 

2,.395 

17 Dindnerli 

1)0. 

2,272 

18 Washi 

Do. 

1,783 

10 Kale 

Panhala 

2,428 

20 Panhala (Kasaba) 

Do. 

2,573 

21 Satvo 

Do. 

2,808 

22 Tarale 

Radhanagari ..! 

1,224 

23 Rashiwado .. .. ..; 

Do. .. 1 

.3,752 

24 Radhanagari .. .. I 

Do. .. 1 

3,207 

25 Rethare ,. .. . J 

j 

Shahuwadi .. | 

1,245 

26 Save .. .. ..j 

Do. 

1,273 

27 Dattawad .. .. 1 

Shirol 

1 

3,743 

28 ICondigre 

Po. .. i 

557 


I 


Bio Farmers. What may be described as the top stratum of the village 
community consists of bigger cultivators who cultivate their 
land with their own hired labour and who possess holdings of 
a substantial size. The cultivation of large sized holdings 
necessarily implies the maintenance of more than one pair of 
bullocks and a larger number of implements. It is customary to 
express the size of farming business in terms of the number of 
bullocks a cultivator maintains. Those cultivators who come 
in this category generally possess more than one pair of 
bullocks. The average number of bullocks per family as 
revealed by the survey came to about three. In addition to 
bullocks, each family had on an average, four other animals 
including cows, buffaloes and goats. 

The families of these big cultivators were conspicuous by 
their very size and composition. These families, in which 
grown-up sons and their wives, brothers and their wives, 
parents and other near relations lived under the same roof, 
furnished the pattern of the joint family system. Occasionally 
even a devoted servant found a well-recognised place in it. 
It would be quite interesting to contrast this characteristic of 
the family of the substantial farmer with that of his urban 
counterpart, who though economically on the same plane, has 
a much smaller family. The average size of such a family was 
about nine including three minors in the 15 samples selected, 
though it would not be surprising, if one comes across a family 
of 21 members in this class.* 

’'^The recognition of a person of the age of 12 or above as a full adult unit for cereal 
consumption and a person below that age limit as half a unit has been widely accepted. 
In this chapter the unit of membership of a family is computed on this basis. 
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Except the very old, no male members of the families in 
the sample were illiterate. Boys of school-going age were 
educated till the final primary stage and were sent to secondary 
schools thereafter. The percentage of literacy among males in 
these families was 77 and among females, 51. Of the total 
literate male members, 75 per cent, had received primary 
education, 19 per cent, secondary education and 6 per cent, 
college education. Among the literate females, 88 per cent, 
had received primary education and 12 per cent, secondary 
education. No women in these families had received any 
college education. One male full time servant was attached to 
each family. Generally grown-up girls and boys of this class 
of families received education in nearby cities and towns. 

Out of the total number of members of the fifteen families, 
there were on an average five earners and four dependants per 
family. All the five earning members were employed in agri¬ 
cultural occupation. The economic responsibility for the main¬ 
tenance of the family unit largely devolved upon the shoulders 
of the male members. 


The main occupation of all these fifteen families was agri¬ 
culture but only one followed it as a subsidiary occupation. 
As farming was the family occupation, every member had 
something to do with it. Female members did not perform 
agricultural operations involving heavy labour. They helped 
household and farm work in such ways as care of cattle, 
carrying of meals, hoeing of land and similar light operations. 
Besides attending to their studies in schools, children and 
grown-up boys of school-going age helped their parents in 
household and occasionally in farm work. 

Quite a few' farmers owned their houses. Each family in 
the sample had on an average three houses. Though the 
houses were not designed according to modern ideas, they were 
quite spacious and built to suit the variations and requirements 
of climate. The families also provided cattle sheds for milch 
and farm cattle which were their prized assets. The average 
annual income of a family in this group was about Rs. 7,000, 
which included income from main as well as from subsidiary 
occupations of all the members, house rent and interest. It is 
not possible to calculate precisely the income in monetary 
terms as the families grew their own food, lived in their own 
houses, paid in kind for services rendered by others and for 
the things they bought. However, an attempt has been made, 
wherever possible, to present calculations of money earnings 
and money expenditure. Each family on an average saved 
Rs. 1,200 per annum and had a debt of Rs. 4,000. Out of the 
fifteen families, four families had no debt, five had between 
Rs. 500 and Rs. 1,000, four between Rs. 5,000 and Rs. 10,000 and 
two above Rs. 10,000. 
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Out of the annual income derived from all sources, round 
about Rs. 800 were annually spent on clothing, Rs. 150 on socio¬ 
religious customs like birth, death, marriage, etc., Rs. 100 on 
medicines and about Rs. 200 on repairs of houses and imple¬ 
ments. The annual expenditure on charity and donations 
amounted to Rs. 50. 

For food grains, dairy products, vegetables and fuel these 
farmers depended upon the produce of their own farms and 
cattle. In view of the large size of the farms and sufficient 
number of cattle, adequacy of these articles was easily assured. 
The monthly expenditure on an average worked out at Rs. 150 
on items like cereals, pulses, milk, ghee, fruits, vegetable, eggs, 
mutton, fish, tea, oil, spices, tobacco, etc. Rs. 30 on fuel and 
lighting, Rs. 20 on servants, Rs. 200 on miscellaneous items like 
toilet, dhobi, barber, entertainment, and travelling and Rs. 10 
on education. 

Thus the expenditure pattern of these families indicates that 
their income was such that adequacy on all these items was 
not only easily assured, but it left some surplus, which was 
reflected in their savings both in kind and in cash. While 
these farmers were not averse to the use of earthen pots and 
jars, they possessed sufficient brass and copper vessels. It was 
among this class of the village folk that the so-called urban 
articles of comfort like a cupboard, a time-piece and other items 
of furniture, and even a motor car were found. They had also 
a few gold and silver ornaments. 

By the recent land legislation, the Bombay Tenancy and 
Agricultural Lands Act, 1956, a ceiling has been imposed upon 
individual holdings. A cultivator is not allowed to keep land 
in excess of 48 acres for personal cultivation. Many landlords, 
therefore, have divided their properties among their inheritors 
so as to avoid the applicability of the Act. 

If the big cultivator is the aristocrat of the village, the medium 
cultivator is a constituent of the usual middle class or the 
peasantry. He stands between the aristocrat at the top and 
that group of villagers who are part time farmers or landless 
labourers at the bottom. This class consists of cultivators who 
not only cultivate holding of economic size owned entirely 
or partly by them but also possess labour power and cattle 
wealth of economic size. The average size of the family 
holdings was about 13 acres in the sample of 41 families. Each 
family on an average possessed one pair of bullocks and two 
buffaloes and a cow. 

The average size of the family was neither big nor small. 
It had five adults and about three children. The maximum 
number of members one family had was 14. These families 
owned major portion of their land they cultivated and had on 
an average one house each. Grown-up boys and girls were 
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taking education either in primary or in secondary schools. 
Besides education, they helped their parents in spare time in 
agricultural operations. The women in these families were 
engaged both in household activities and agricultural operations 
on the family land. 

The main occupation of all the families in the sample was 
farming. Only a few earning dependants were engaged in tailor¬ 
ing. On an average, the family had one earning member, three 
earning dependants and four non-eaming dependants. Though 
the economic responsibility for the maintenance of the family 
devolved upon the male members, the contribution of women 
and grown-up boys towards the family income was consider¬ 
able, unlike in the class of big cultivators. 

The average annual income of a family in this group was about 
Rs. 2,200. But as in the case of their more substantial compeers, 
the fact that they mostly rely on their own produce for food 
grains, vegetables, fuel and dairy products makes a precise assess¬ 
ment of monetary expenditure on various items rather difficult. 
But it can be definitely stated that, though not so well off as 
the big cultivators, a state of tolerable adequacy seemed to be 
more or less assured to this group, in so far as these items 
were concerned. 

On an average these families spent Rs. 260 on clothes, Rs. 120 
on festivals and other ceremonies, guests and charity per year. 
Despite the absence of a perceptible margin of surplus these 
families spent a significant sum on charity. They spent on an 
average Rs. 30 on repairing their houses. The annual expendi¬ 
ture on medicines per family was between Rs. 30 and Rs. 50. 

The average monthly expenditure of a family was Rs. 34 on 
cereals and pulses, Rs. 10 on milk and milk products, Rs. 4 on 
edible oils, Rs. 6 on servants, Rs. 5 on washing and shaving 
and Rs. 2 on education. Gul and sugar claimed Rs. 5, fuel and 
kerosene Rs. 10 and cosmetics and dry fruits Rs. 2. They spent 
Rs. 4 on travel and Rs. 4 on pan^supari, bidi, etc. 

The income of this class of farmers was fairly adequate to 
meet their minimum demands, which was indicated by the fact 
that out of the 41 families in the sample only 21 had debts 
varying from Rs. 100 to Rs. 2,000. Families having large debts 
borrowed mostly for productive purposes. Seventeen families 
in the sample saved between Rs. 100 and Rs. 1,000 per annum. 

The belongings of these families were confined to articles of 
daily use in which brass and copper vessels were considerable 
in number. Pieces of furniture like tables, chairs and cots were 
also found with some families. They also possessed a few 
golden ornaments and valuable clothes. 
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Of the total number of males in these families 67 per cent, 
were literate. About 95 per cent, of the literate males took 
primary and 5 per cent, secondary education. Among the 
female members 20 per cent, were literate. Most of them took 
only primary education. 

The prosperity or otherwise of this rural middle class, who 
marginally balanced their budgets depended upon the vagary of 
monsoons. A little rise in food prices or cash crops immediately 
elevated their economic position. It helped this class wipe out 
their marginal debts. On the other hand a little worsening of 
the economic situation by way of agricultural depression was 
enough to affect it to some extent. 

Just above the lowest rung of the agricultural ladder stands 
the class of tenant cultivators whose position was certainly not 
enviable. It is no doubt true that the recent land legislation 
has conferred upon them the right of occupancy on the land 
they cultivate and reduced a number of difficulties. Govern- 
m^ent have taken certain positive steps to improve the economic 
condition of the cultivators and among them can be included 
long-term financing, irrigation, seed supply, co-operative deve¬ 
lopment among others, but it is apprehended that the same 
may take a long time to accomplish the desired results. 

The survey revealed that the actual number of acres cultivated 
by the cultivator was between 5 and 10. The average size of 
the family of these tenants was considerably smaller than that 
of either big or medium cultivators. The average size of the 
family, as revealed by the sample survey composed of 38 families, 
comprised six persons including two children. The lowest 
number of members in these families was three. Each family 
had a pair of bullocks or buffaloes and two other cattle. It 
was also found that tenant cultivators did not possess all the 
necessary agricultural implements. Almost every family in the 
sample had a house. But this housing accommodation depicted 
a picture of most unhygienic surroundings, as human beings, 
cattle, hay and fodder and agricultural implements were all 
huddled together in the same house which was mostly 
a kaccha construction. 

A family in the sample had usually two earners and four 
other dependants including two minors. Almost all earners and 
earning dependants were engaged in agricultural operations. 
A few earning dependants were either engaged in tailoring or 
employed in service. Females in their families worked side by 
side with male members either on their own land or on the land 
of others. The independent earnings of women and grown-up 
boys were rarely included in the income of the family. 
They did not help in removing their poverty but helped to 
meet some of their wants. About 44 per cent, of the total 
number of males in these families were literate. The literacy 
among females was hardly 5 per cent. 
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The average annual income of these families was Rs. 1,100 
the highest being Rs. 1,500 and the lowest Rs. 100. Thirteen 
families in the sample were in debt which varied from Rs. 50 
to Rs. 2,000. The total amount of debt of these thirteen 
families was Rs. 7,100. The other families were just marginally 
maintaining themselves and had no saving to their credit. 

Of the total annual income of a family Rs. 150 were spent 
annually on clothing and Rs. 300 on house repairs, purchase of 
fodder, implements, medical care, pilgrimage, social and 
religious customs, etc. Their average monthly expenditure 
worked out to Rs. 50 on cereals, pulses, milk, ghee, oil, spices, 
tea, pan and tobacco, Rs, 6 on fuel and Rs. 4 on miscellaneous 
items like washing, shaving, education, travelling, etc. These 
items do not include rent the tenant cultivator paid for the land 
he cultivated. Thus, almost all these families had deficit 
budgets.* 

At the lowest rung of the agricultural ladder stands the class 
known as the agricultural proletariat or landless labourers. 
This class has no land nor does it have any milch or agricul¬ 
tural cattle. It earns its earning entirely by working as 
labourers. The wages it earns may be in kind or in cash. Some 
labourers may have some land ; but their holdings may be so 
tiny in size and income derived from them so meagre that it 
becomes almost impossible for them to eke out a living from 
farm income alone. More often than not work on the land of 
others is the only employment easily available to them. 

The family of such labourers is generally small. The average 
size of a family in the fifty samples consisted Of five including 
two minors. They maintained neither draught nor milch 
animals. Their small houses, which could be rightly called as 
huts, seemed to be all they possessed. 

The majority of such labourers were illiterate, hardly 
25 per cent, of the total being literate. Only 5 per cent, of the 
women were literate. Children of the school-going age were 
generally sent to school. But many of them had to give up 
education at the age when it became possible for them to work 
and earn. The womenfolk had to supplement the family means 
by taking up agricultural labour of a lighter type like reaping, 
weeding, etc. 

It is difficult to speak of a regular family budget of this class 
of people, as the tenor of their life was fluctuating from day 
to day. But it can be said that they could just satisfy their 
primary wants during the days of employment. The agricul¬ 
turally busy seasons involving, sowing, harvesting, weeding, 

in this section was coUeoted prior to the euforoement of the amend¬ 
ment to the Bombsy T'enanoy and Agrioultnral Lands Act, 1956» which oonierred 
oocupancy rights upon tenant oultirators. This has presumably led to some improve¬ 
ment in the general eoonomio conditions. 

(O.O.P.) L-o Vf 7q8--40 
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etc. meant enough food for them as they and their women got 
employment during this period. They then purchased clothing 
and some other articles. Their daily budgets showed the 
absence of provision for milk, ghee and entertainment and 
a negligible provision for gul, oil, sugar and vegetables. They 
had no basic agricultural implements required for physical 
labour. These families did not possess any valuable ornaments. 

The average income of such a family in the sample hardly 
exceeded Rs. 450 per annum. The average annual expenditure 
on clothes was Rs. 80 and that on other items like medicines, 
house repairs etc. only Rs. 15. Rs. 20 were spent every month 
on cereals and pulses, Rs. 2 on edible oil and spices and Rs. 2 
on sugar, gul and tea. Cost of fuel varied from village to village 
as in some villages it was gathered free from the forest; while 
in others it was purchased. No expenditure was incurred on 
items such as education, entertainment and cosmetics, etc. 

Notwithstanding the disparity between irrigated and dry, 
secure and insecure tracts, resulting in disparities in incomes 
and productivity of this class, it can be said that on the whole 
agricultural labour was hardly able to meet even its primary 
needs. 

The village artisans are still to a large extent treated as 
servants of the village community. They are remunerated by 
“ Aya ’’ or baluta system. The main components of this class 
are sutar (carpenter), and nhavi (barber). It is interesting to 
note that the traditional system of offering services more or 
less on the basis of barter still continued to function to a great 
extent in the villages surveyed by us. The average size of 
the family as revealed in the sample containing 54 families 
was 6 including two minors. Of their total male population 
63 per cent, and of the female population nine per cent, were 
literate. Women were generally engaged in household work, 
though some of them also helped their male members in the 
family occupation. 

On an average each family had a house. Two families had 
three and four houses respectively, whereas eight families had 
no houses at all. Their houses were big enough to provide 
room for keeping the instruments required for their occupa¬ 
tion. Twenty families had land below one acre each, five 
families had below two acres each, two families had above 
five acres each and 27 families were landless. Nearly half the 
number of families had both milch and draught cattle. They 
possessed instruments and equipment of their respective trade. 

Calculated in monetary terms, the average annual income 
of a family was about Rs. 1,100. Grains obtained as baluta 
ensured a good initial stock of food stuff. But the produce so 
obtained did not suffice for the whole year and they had to 
purchase foodgrains required for the remaining part of the 
year. 
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Of the total income, a family spent annually on an average 
Rs. 190 on clothes, Rs. 25 on socio-religious functions, charity 
and help to others, Rs. 10 on travelling, Rs. 17 on medical care 
and Rs. 10 on house repairs. Its average total monthly expendi¬ 
ture on food grains, milk, edible oils, spices, vegetables, tea 
and coffee, fuel etc. was Rs. 58 per family, Rs. 25 were spent on 
food grains, Rs. 4 on milk and milk products, Rs. 6 on edible 
oil and spices and sugar, Rs. 2 on vegetables, Rs. 3 on tea and 
coffee, Rs. 10 on fuel. Re. 1 on cosmetics among other things. 
Twenty-eight families in the sample had a total debt of 
Rs. 8,000. Only ten families could save very little, as the savings 
of each did not exceed Rs. 20 per year. Only two families 
saved Rs. 50 and Rs. 65 respectively. 

Thus, it can be said that most of these artisans were able 
to make both ends meet with great difficulty. The notable 
characteristic of the occupations followed by these artisans is 
that they were seasonal. Carpenters, blacksmiths, leather 
workers were employed for six or seven months in a year. 
During the days of their imemployment they take up agri¬ 
cultural labour to supplement their income. 

Traders form another distinct social group in the village. 
It should, however, be emphasised that the size of business of 
traders in different villages and of traders in the same village, 
too varies considerably. All villages having a population of 
not less than 1,000 have at least one village grocer. The number 
is larger, if the village is a big market place or a trade centre. 

Though village traders deal with selling, buying and money 
lending, it was revealed that in the sample of about 
25 families, only three families did the business of money- 
lending. They lent money on credit to cultivators and 
realised it during harvest. 

Most of these traders in the villages were local people. 
They were not immigrants. The size of the family in this 
class was medium, as it consisted of four adults and two minors. 
Near relations lived and worked together. Some families 
owned milch cattle. On an average each family had two 
heads of cattle. 

The budgets of such traders showed enough provision for 
all items of expenditure. The grocers’ investment was 
between Rs. 1,000 and 2,000 and they replenished their stock 
either weekly or monthly, as the case may be, depending on 
the turnover of business. The annual average income of 
a trader in the sample was Rs. 2,000. The family spent on an 
average Rs. 170 on clothing, Rs. 100 on socio-religious 
observances, guests and charity, Rs. 30 on travelling, Rs. 40 on 
medical care and Rs. 25 on house repairing per year. The 
monthly expenditure on an average was Rs. 80 on all food 
articles, Rs. 10 on fuel, Rs. 20 on servants, entertainment, 
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education and cosmetics and Rs. 5 on house rent. The budget 
figures of the families did not disclose a satisfactory economic 
condition. More than half the families in the sample were in 
debt the amount of which varied from Rs. 400 to Rs. 1,000 per 
family. 

Besides traders, there are village vcddyas and medical 
practitioners in villages. About 160 persons were engaged in 
this occupation. Ten families were taken in the sample. 
The average size of a family consisted of six persons including 
two minors. Their main occupation was to serve medicines 
to the villages. Three families had cultivable land of about 
60 acres. The average annual income of a family was round 
about Rs. 1,500. Of their total income, they spent on an average 
Rs. 140 on clothing, Rs. 40 on medical care and Rs. 120 on 
other items like travelling, socio-religious observances, 
charity and Rs. 10 per year on house repairing per annum. 
Their average monthly expenditure was Rs. 53 on all food 
articles, Rs. 7 on fuel, Rs. 3 on house rent, Rs. 12 on educa¬ 
tion, entertainment and travelling. Only one of the ten 
families had a debt of Rs. 400. The budgets of these families 
revealed that their income and expenditure more or less 
balanced each other. 

Twenty-one families of primary teachers were taken in the 
sample which consisted on an average of six persons includ¬ 
ing two minors, had more or less the same pattern of expendi¬ 
ture as village physicians. The average annual income of 
a family was Rs. 1,400, out of which on an average Rs. 150 
were spent annually on clothing, Rs. 24 on medical care, Rs. 8 
on house repairing and Rs. 50 on travelling, charity, socio-religious 
observations etc. Monthly expenditure included items like 
food, fuel, education, house-rent, cosmetics, travelling etc. 
The average expenditure per month on all the food articles 
was Rs. 50, on fuel Rs. 8 and on education Rs. 11 etc. About 
half the families were in debt. Sixteen families had some 
savings, the average amount saved being about Rs. 250 per 
year per family. 

This analysis of the budgets of some families representing 
different economic classes in the village, can be said to present, 
though not in strictly accurate statistical terms, a broad 
picture of the rural levels of living. 

It will be clear that except for the small minority of big 
cultivators the majority of the population live either on or 
below the margin of subsistence. The landless labourer and 
the petty landholder, who are wage-earners for most of the 
time, seem to be perpetually in a precarious condition. They 
form a substantial portion of the community and there is no 
doubt that with better opportunities of employment in the 
planned economic development of the country and with better 
methods of farming, there will be a perceptible improvement 
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in their condition. The medium-size cultivator may be in 
a slightly better position in the sense that, in normal times, 
his income may just suffice to cover his expenditure. Even 
in his case, however, the line of demarcation between 
balancing the budget and falling into a deficit is quite thin 
and once the balance is upset and indebtedness starts, the 
financial malaise goes on deepening with very disastrous 
results. This category, along with artisans, forms a substan¬ 
tial sector of the village community and even if the annual 
incdme of an individual family is found to range from 
Rs. 1,100 to Rs. 2,200, when distributed over its members, it 
will be found per head to be less than the per capita national 
income of Rs. 272. It will be noticed that except in the case 
of families of big cultivators, the proportion of non-consump¬ 
tion expenditure to total income, which can be considered as 
a barometer for studying the planes of living, is very 
inadequate. Food alone takes up about 50 per cent, or even 
more of the income. Very little margin is, therefore, left for 
acquiring other amenities which are essential for civilised 
life. How’ever, in comparison to the western zone, the 
peasantry in the eastern zone enjoys a better standard of 
living. This is mainly due to the significant role the cash crops 
like sugarcane, oil seeds and tobacco play in the economy of 
the region. 

About 2,77,000 persons in the district live in urban area 
which consists of 19 towns. But of these, 15 towns have 
a population of between 5,000 and 10,000, one between 10,000 
and 20,000, one between 20,000 and 50,000, one above one lakh 
and one below 5,000. Ten towns have municipalities. Though 
places with a population of 5,000 and above are classified as 
towns, it may be pointed out that population alone cannot 
be the sole criterion for distinguishing the urban area from 
the rural area. This is illustrated by the fact that some 
places which are classified as towns in the census have 
characteristics not very different from those of villages. The 
village is associated with a predominantly agricultural popula¬ 
tion and the town with a non-agricultural population. In 
determining, therefore, what constitutes the urban area in the 
real sense, these factors cannot be forgotten. Thus, not all 
the towns listed in the Census can be regarded as towns or 
cities. Only a few cities and towns like Kolhapur, Ichal- 
karanji, Vadgaon and Malkapur can be considered to be urban. 
One of them, namely, Kolhapur was selected for the sample 
survey. The following table presents the population of towns 
by livelihood classes : — 
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CHAPTER 11. Apart from the composition of livelihood classes, there are 
Standai^l Life characteristics of an urban area. The price increases 

Urban Areas.’ which have occurred since 1943, in various articles of daily con¬ 
sumption including housing accommodation have affected the 
urban and rural areas in different degrees. Even after making 
an allowance for a certain number of articles which are sold 
dearer in villages than in towns, it remains broadly true, that 
the cost of living in a town is somewhat higher than that 
in a village, with but one important reservation. The develop¬ 
ment of quick transport in the countryside has in many places 
tended to remove the difference in prices of a number of 
articles in the villages or in the towns. Mention may be made 
of articles like milk, milk products, vegetables produced 4n 
villages but sold with a very small price difference in the 
towns nearby. But as one goes into the interior, the price 
difference of such articles becomes apparent. In most 

important towns, the increase in the number of houses has 
not been commensurate with the growth of population during 
the last decade. Rents have, as a result, increased consider¬ 
ably with the result that there is overcrowding everywhere. 
The housing situation in the villages is not so acute as in the 
towns and the difference in the cost of housing affects 
materially the standard of living of the people in urban and 
rural areas. 

The Well-to-do. Among the well-to-do classes can be included big land¬ 
lords, prosperous businessmen and highly placed Government 
officials. The average well-to-do family can be said to have 
an income from Rs. 4,000 to Rs. 5,000 a year. Except 
where the size of the family is very large, families earning 
about Rs. 4,000 a year lead a comfortable life and are able 
to save enough for the exigencies of life. With increase in 
income, the expenditure on articles of daily consumption 
remains more or less constant as long as prices are stable, but 
expenditure on articles of luxury and real property like 
houses tends to increase. The well-to-do classes can be easily 
distinguished firstly by the type dl houses they live in, 
secondly by the extent of the household equipment and 
thirdly, by the higher expenditure on certain items of daily 
consumption. The household equipment generally includes 
costly fuqaiture, radios or gramophones and costly clothes and 
ornaments. They spend generally more on milk, fruits, 
vegetables, education and entertainment. Employment of 
a full tin^ servant for domestic work is another feature of this 
class. 

It is revealed by the survey that these families spent from 
Rs. 5 to Rs. 15 per month on entertainment. Expenditure on 
travelling and ceremonies varied from family to family from 
Rs. 200 to Rs. 500 per year. 

The following account shows the expenditure pattern of the 
families of the pleader, and of a high salaried government 
official. 
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The family of a pleader consisted of three adults and two CHAITOBR !!• 
children above six years. All the adult members of the 
family were literate. Both the children attended school. The the Well-to-do. 
family had no agricultural land nor a house. Its income was 
Rs. 600 per month. Out of which, it spent annually Rs. 400 
on clothing, Rs. 100 on medical care, Rs. 300 on travelling and 
Rs. 300 on charity. Items like food and fuel cost Rs. 100 per 
month. It spent Rs. 20 on education and Rs. 50 on house rent 
and servant. It saved more than Rs. 2,000 per year. The 
family could save this amount, as its size was small. The 
second budget was that of a high salaried government 
official whose income was Rs. 700 per month. The size of the 
family consisted of seven adults and two minors below six 
years. All the persons in the family were educated except the 
minors. The family had no agricultural land but a house. 

Annually it spent about Rs. 850 on clothing, medical care, 
travelling, house repairing and charity and Rs. 450 on food, 
fuel, education, servant and entertainment per month. After 
meeting all the expenditure it saved round about Rs. 1,500 
per year. 

In the sample survey the pattern of expenditure of rich 
families whose income was about Rs. 1,200 per month was 
more or less the same as that of the well-to-do. Few 
variations in respect of periodical expenditure were observed 
here and there. The annual savings of these families varied 
from Rs. 3,000 to 5,000 per year. 

It is not possible to define a small trader, because such Small Tbadebs. 
a definition will vary from area to area in the context of the 
general economic condition. From what we observed about 
the economy of Kolhapur districts it appeared, that traders 
having a monthly income of between Rs. 150 and Rs. 300 can 
be said to belong to the group of small traders. The samples 
chosen for survey belonged more or less to this group. They 
included dealers in grocery, cloth, stationery, oil, fuel, bidis, 
poke, sweetmeats and flowers. Most of them had some property 
in the shape of agricultural land or houses or valuable 
ornaments. 

The average number of members in a family of small traders 
as revealed by the survey was six including one minor. 

Children of school-going age in these families went to school 
and women did household work. In a few families, they 
helped male earners in their occupations. 

There was a family of a trader dealing in ready-made 
clothes. It consisted of three adults and one child below 
six years. One of the members was literate. The family had 
a house and earned an income of Rs. 150 per month. It spent 
Rs, 1,000 on clothing per year. The expenditure per month 
was Rs. 25 on food grains, Rs. 5 on milk and milk products, 

Rs. 5 on sugar and gur, Rs. 5 on vegetables and Rs. 9 on fuel. 

The family .Jiad a few copper and brass utensils together with 
some earthen pots. It had no valuable ornaments. 
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The second family surveyed was of a Kirana merchant. It 
consisted of three adults and two children above six years. 
The family had ten acres of agricultural land. Its monthly 
income was Rs. 350. It spent Rs. 300 on clothing, Rs. 25 on 
medical care and Rs. 30 on travelling in a year. The expendi¬ 
ture on food grains was Rs. 40, on milk and milk products 
Rs. 25, on edible oil, Rs. 5, on sugar and gur Rs. 7, on vege¬ 
tables, Rs. 3, on tea and coffee, Rs. 5 and on fuel Rs. 12 per 
month. The family was housed in rented premises, the rent 
of which was Rs. 35 per month. It spent Rs. 20 on education 
of children and was well-equipped with utensils, brass as 
well as copper, and had some valuable ornaments and a radio 
set. 

The third family surveyed was of a merchant dealing m 
pohe and churmure. It consisted of three adults and one 
minor. One of the members of the family was literate. The 
family had landed property of three acres of agricultural land 
and a house. Its monthly income was Rs. 80. The expendi¬ 
ture pattern of the family was as follows :—Rs. 85 on clothing 
and Rs. 10 on medical care per annum and Rs. 30 on food- 
grains, Rs. 7 on milk and milk products, Rs. 5 on edible oils, 
about Rs. 10 on tea, coffee, and sugar, Rs. 8 on fuel and Rs. 8 
on house rent per month. The family was not well furnished 
with utensils. It had no furniture in its possession but had 
all the necessary equipment for making pohe and churmure. 

The clerical and professional class includes the lower and 
middle strata of salaried persons employed in Government or 
private offices and some professionals like doctors and lawyers. 
The income of this class varies from Rs. 100 to Rs. 300 per 
family, per month. Possession of some property like houses 
is more frequent in this class than in the classes of skilled 
labourers or small traders. Income from agricultural land 
that this class derived has been practically vanished now. 
The size of the family is generally larger in this category. 
It gets a regular monthly income fairly enough to satisfy its 
primary physical needs. 

The household equipment of this class is adequate to give 
them fair comfort. These families usually possess a few brass 
and copper utensils and a few mattresses. Cotton and woollen 
blankets and shawls form their bedding. Some families were 
found to possess a few pieces of furniture, a time piece, 
a radio or a bicycle. A few of them had valuable ornaments 
in their possession. 

The following paragraphs contain a description of expendi¬ 
ture of five families, belonging to this class having monthly 
incomes varying from Rs. 100 to Rs. 300, 

The family having an income of Rs. 100 per month consisted 
of ten adults of whom two were earning members. It had no 
landed property besides a house. It was a joint family whose 
annual expenditure on clothing was Rs. 200, on medical care 
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Rs. 20, on charity, travel etc. Rs. 60 and on house repairs CHAPTER 11. 
Rs. 50. Expenditure on food and fuel claimed nearly half of wu 

its income. Education of one member claimed Rs. 50 per ^cuSuoal 
month. Expenditure on entertainment and toilet did not Pbofbssional 
find a place in its budget. Class. 

The second family showing a monthly salary of Rs. 135 had 
an income of Rs. 400 per year from agricultural land. The 
family consisted of two literate adults and one minor child. 

The annual expenditure on items like clothing, charity, medical 
care, travelling, etc. was recorded as Rs. 250 and the monthly 
expenditure was recorded as Rs. 122. Of this amount Rs. 20 
were spent each on foodgrains, milk and milk products, Rs. 5 
on edible oils, Rs. 12 on sugar, tea and coffee, Rs. 10 on fuel, 

Rs. 20 on house rent and Rs. 25 on miscellaneous items. The 
family had a surplus of Rs. 20 per month. 

The third family had an income of Rs. 200 per month and 
an annual income of Rs. 300 from agricultural land. It 
consisted of four adults and one child of six years. All the 
persons in the family except one adult were literate. Its 
annual expenditure on items like clothing, medical care, 
charity, travelling, house repairs etc. was Rs. 375. The other 
monthly expenditure was recorded as Rs. 150. Of this amount, 

Rs. 30 were spent on grains, Rs. 20 on milk and milk products, 

Rs. 6 on edible oils, Rs. 20 on sugar, tea, coffee and vegetables, 

Rs. 15 on fuel and Rs. 50 on all other remaining items. It 
had a saving of Rs. 200 per year. 

The fourth family was of a secondary teacher whose income 
was Rs. 165 per month and annual farm income Rs. 150. 

This family consisted of six adults and two minors. Five 
adult members of the family were literate. Two of them 
were taking college education and three secondary education. 

There was only one earning member. The pattern of periodical 
expenditure of the family was more or less the same as that 
of other families described above. It spent Rs. 30 on grains, 

Rs. 15 on milk and milk products, Rs. 10 on edible oils, Rs. 12 
on sugar and gul, Rs. 9 on tea, coffee and dry fruits, Rs. 14 on 
fuel, Rs. 35 on house rent and Rs. 5 on entertainment. The 
family had annual savings of Rs. 200. 

The fifth family surveyed was of a college teacher, whose 
income was Rs. 300 per month. The family consisted of two 
adults and three children, one above and another below six 
years. It had a fair number of copper and brass utensils. 

The family house was well furnished, being equipped with 
six chairs, two tables and five cots etc. Six mattresses, 
eight chaddars and some blankets formed the bedding of the 
family. It had a radio set but no valuable ornaments. 

Annually it saved Rs. 300 after spending Rs. 120 on all food 
items, Rs. 15 on fuel and Rs. 45 on other items like entertainment, 
education, cosmetics per month. 
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Skilled and highly skilled workers are included in this 
section. Skilled workers are represented by artisans like hand- 
loom weavers, brass and copper-smiths, carpenters, sawyers, 
masons, workers in leather industry, barbers, cooks and tonga- 
drivers. Highly skilled workers are those who represent 
technical men like workers in textile mills and engineering 
factories. Fifteen families were surveyed in the sample. The 
incomes of these families widely varied from Rs. 75 to 210 per 
month. Though the flow of their income was irregular, they 
were better off than unskilled workers. They were engaged 
in their occupations throughout the year except in the monsoon. 
In the brisk seasons they earned double of what they earned 
ordinarily. The sample revealed that no artisan family was 
found in debt. 

The members of these families except those of highly skilled 
workers worked in their houses for about eight months in 
a year. In the rainy season they sought employment outside 
their houses. The size of the family of this class presented 
a pattern quite different from th^t of the class of unskilled 
labour. In addition to husband, wife and some children, these 
families had three adult males like mother and father and 
such nearest relatives. Most of the families had a house to 
live in. Many persons in these families were literate. 
Graduates and persons who had studied till secondary school 
certificate examination were also found in these families. 

In the sample there was a leather workers* family with an 
income of Rs. 75 per month. It consisted of five adults and 
two children. The family had a house. Its monthly expendi¬ 
ture on food grains was about Rs. 30. It spent Rs. 8 on milk 
and ghee, Rs. 4 on edible oil, Rs. 4 on sugar and gur, Rs. 1-8-0 
on tea and tobacco, Rs. 2 on vegetables and Rs. 10 on fuel. 
There was expenditure on entertainment and cosmetics and the 
same on clothing was Rs. 130 per year. The family had a few 
copper and brass utensils and a few earthen pots. It had no 
furniture. Bedding consisted of one mattress and five pillows 
and a few cotton blankets. It had no valuable ornaments. 

The second family surveyed in the sample was of a potter. 
It consisted of four adults and two children of about six years. 
The family had a house but no agricultural land. Its income 
was Rs. 115 per month. It spent Rs. 125 on clothing, Rs. 25 on 
medical care, Rs. 20 on house repairing per annum. The 
monthly expenditure was Rs. 50 on food, Rs. 7 on milk and 
ghee, Rs. 3 on edible oil, Rs. 2 on sugar and gur, Rs. 4 on 
vegetables, Re. 1 on tea and tobacco, Rs. 9 on fuel and Rs. 4 on 
cosmetics and entertainment. The family had a few utensils 
of brass and copper. It had three matresses, six chaddars and 
blankets. It had valuable ornaments worth Rs. 300. 

The third family was of a weaver, which consisted of seven 
adults and one child. It had three houses and no agricultural 
land. Its income was Rs. 210 per month. Three persons 
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in the family were literate. It spent annually Rs. 200 on CHAPXBB 11. 
clothing, Rs. 50 on medical care, and Rs. 30 on house repairing, standiirdof Life 
The monthly expenditure was Rs. 40 on food grains, Rs. 7 on skSSS i^boto 
milk and milk products, Rs. 6 on sugar and gur, Rs. 6 on edible 
oils, Rs. 5 on vegetables and Re. 1 on tea and coffee, Rs. 15 on 
fuel, Rs. 8 on education and Re. 1 on entertainment. The family 
had many utensils of brass and copper and four pieces of 
furniture like a chair, a table and a cupboard. It had valuable 
ornaments worth Rs. 3,000. 

In urban areas this class represents the lowest rung of Unskilled 
occupational hierarchy. It includes those persons who do not Uaboub. 
possess skill but only physical energy to work. They depend 
upon their manual labour or daily majuri for their maintenance. 

Urban centres offer them opportunities for emplojonent which 
change from year to year and from season to season. 

Ten families were surveyed in the sample. Most of the 
members of these families seek employment outside their 
homes. Their incomes vary according to the size of the family. 

It appeared to be between Rs. 30 and Rs. 70 per month, the 
average being about Rs. 40 per family. 

These families except two had no property like agricultural 
land. Two had an acre of land each. Five had their own 
houses, which were mostly huts built with earth and cow- 
dung and were vulnerable to heavy rains. The living conditions 
of these families were unhygienic. The average size of the 
family consisted of two adults and three children. Nearly 
70 per cent, of the persons were illiterate. Those who were 
literate had taken primary education. 

It is very difficult to construct the budget of such families, 
as their income fluctuated from season to season. In some 
occupations, male earners were served with food in addition 
to their daily wage. Female members in addition to their 
household work were engaged in some gainful employment. 

So the expenditure on food which claimed the largest slice of 
their income, did not reveal the correct picture. Similarly, the 
item of clothing did not give a correct idea, as members of 
these families often went half naked or were given clothing 
by the persons with whom they served. 

The household equipment consisted of the barest minimum. 

The utensils they possessed were almost all earthen. Bedding 
in the big family consisted of some gunny bags, rough cotton 
blankets and a few godhadis. These families had no ornaments. 

House rent formed one of the most important items of their 
expenditure. Expenditure on medical care, education and 
recreation scarcely found place in their budgets. Expenditure 
on items like milk and ghee was also negligible, l^us these 
families were deprived of even the bare necessities of life. 
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The urban areas thus present a picture of all socially 
significant sections of the population from the unskilled 
labourers who form the lowest rung of society to the well-to-do 
and the rich. One cannot come to any correct conclusion on 
the basis of the data collected for the purpose, as it is very 
scanty ; but a general trend in the pattern of expenditure 
can be indicated. Wherever there has been the question of 
spending a little more to gain some comforts suited for a parti¬ 
cular standard or of foregoing some comforts to save a little 
more, the trend to-day, is to prefer the former to the latter. 
With the provision of increasing facilities in a Welfare State 
for such essentials of life as education, sanitation, medical 
help and housing, even people of low-income groups are expected 
to have a slightly better standard of living. 
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CHAPTER 12. 


The economic activity in a given region depends on the 
availability of resources, on their effective use and on the level 
of social awakening of the people. In the wake of the 
development of modern means of transport and communica¬ 
tions distance is fast diminishing ; markets are fast widening 
and inter-regional dependence and specialization in production 
is on the increase. Under these circumstances while estimating 
economic prospects of a district, it is necessary to take into 
account the factors that are likely to raise the general level of 
economic activity in the country. 

Our country has accepted the principle of balanced economic 
growth through implementation of a series of developmental 
plans, the first of which has already been completed and the 
second is being implemented. To the extent that these plans 
are successful, economic prospects of a district will be favour¬ 
ably affected. No attempt is made, in this chapter, to assess in 
detail the impact of the plans, though their general infiuence 
is always borne in mind. 

Economic prospects for the district of Kolhapur, as visualised 
in the preceding chapters of this volume, appear to be bright. 
The expanding sugar industry, the multi-purpose i^hydro- 
electric project of Radhanagari, the manufacture for the first 
time, of aluminium that the Koyna hydro-electric project 
envisages are the principal factors calculated to shape the 
economic prospects. The district has been very fortunate 
to get, almost simultaneously, increased irrigation facilities and 
increased supply of electric power. Irrigation facilities not 
only bring new land under plough, but enhance the 
productivity of land under cultivation, and also make rotation 
of crops possible. Supply of power, as is well known, is 
an essential pre-requisite for industrial development. Even 
then, it is not possible to anticipate with any definiteness the 
economic prospects of this district; for a variety of factors 
has to be taken into consideration the behaviour of which cannot 
be forecast with accuracy. These factors, among others, are 
enterprise, availability of finance and expert knowledge. 
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The district is primarily agricultural. In the absence of 
any scope for bringing new land under cultivation, the available 
land must be cultivated intensively. The Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment has launched an intensive drive to increase the yield 
per acre. It is extending to the cultivator better and modem 
methods of agricultural operations, and impressing on his 
mind the importance of manures and seeds of improved strains. 
Composting city and village refuge will add to the cultivators 
manure supply and at the same time establish a new bond 
of co-operation between the rural and the urban sectors. 
Inculcation of the spirit of co-operation will certainly place the 
isolated and poor cultivators on a better economic footing. 
It is to the success of these measures that the economic 
prospects of the district are related. 

The multi-purpose project at Radhanagiri, is a major project 
which will considerably enhance the economic prospects of the 
district. The river Bhogawati which is now bunded, used 
to run practically dry in the summer. Villages on its banks 
could not depend on it for an assured water supply. As the 
region is hilly, flow irrigation is very expensive. The water 
in the river has to be lifted for irrigation purposes. The 
reservoir at Radhanagari is to be used for irrigation as well as 
for generation of electricity needed to lift water for irrigation. 
The project, when completed, will benefit the district* in the 
following way :— 

(1) An assured water supply to irrigate 8,000 acres of 
sugarcane and 10,000 acres of rabi crops from Radhanagari 
up to Shirol. 

(2) Rabi crops 10,000 acres up to Kolhapur. 

(3) Power to lift water for irrigation from Radhanagari 
to Shirol and also to minor industries and lighting in 
Kolhapur, Ichalkaranji, Jaisingpur, etc. 

The power generated is 4,800 K.W. in 1956. 

(4J Sufficient water supply to a part of the Kolhapur city 
to be fed through the water works situated on the bank of 
the Bhogavati river. 

The * sugar industry is likely to expand and acquire 
an important place in the economy of the district. Since 
irrigation facilities have become available the acreage under 
sugarcane has continuously been increasing. The total 
number of acres under sugarcane in this district has shot 
up to 48',000 in 1955-56 from 32,000 in 1945-46. The nature of 
the Soil and climatic conditions are quite suitable to sugarcane 
cultivation and so the. present percentage of recovery (13*5) 
of sugar from sugarcane grown in the district though high 
enou^; can still be raised by appropriate measures. 


*Taken from ** First Five-Year Plan, Bombay State, Kolhapur DisMet.*^ 
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An attempt to run sugar factories on co-operative basis has 
caught the imagination of well-to-do cultivators in Maha¬ 
rashtra. In Kolhapur district, four such factories are under 
construction. If this attempt succeeds, it will lead to the 
expansion of the sugar industry. Co-operative management 
has many advantages. As the cultivators are also the owners 
of sugar factories there can be an assured supply of raw 
material. The difficulty of providing capital is minimised to 
the extent that the resources of many are pooled together. 


CHAPTER 12. 

Eeonomle 

Proipeete* 

Nsw Ihdustbies. 
Beydlopment of 
Sugar industry. 


At present most of the sugarcane grown in this district is 
utilised for the production of gur. But to the extent to 
which the sugar industry develops, production of gur might 
be curtailed unless sugarcane produce should be found to be 
in excess of what the sugar factories could crush. 

Manufacture of organic solvents from sugarcane molasses Manufac^re ^ 
will be a new subsidiary industry. Molasses, a waste Jwm^moiasaL, ’ 
material in a sugar factory, can be converted into alcohol and 
organic solvents which are important industrial raw materials. 

Such organic solvents are: Ethnol, Butanol, Aceton, and other 
higher alcohols. 


On account of the continuously increasing demand for 
plastics, alcohol manufactured from molasses is likely to be 
converted, at a later stage of production, into various plastics 
viz.. Polyethylene, Polystrene, Polyvinyl, Chloride, Polyvinyl 
Acetate ; into solvents such as Acetone Acetic acid and into 
Synthetic Rubber. 


Sugarcane molasses are the main raw material for the Manufacture of 
production of citric acid, used mainly in the production of 
pharmaceutical grade citrates, as well as in soft drinks and 
food along with tartaric acid. Though correct figures regarding 
the existing demand are not available it is estimated that 
about 1,000 to 1,500 tons of acid can easily be consumed in the 
production of various products referred to above. As the size 
of a plant is adjustable to the available supply of molasses, 
subject to the minimum of five tons per day, citric acid is 
likely to be produced in the district. All these possibilities 
were absent in the past because manufacture of alcohol was 
prohibited. 


The total area under oil seeds is about 1,14,000 acres. The Oil induetay. 
average yield per acre is about 1,000 to 1,200 lbs. Of the total 
production of 50,000 tons of oil seeds, only 12,500 tons are 
crushed in oil mills and an equal quantity in the country crushers 
called ghanies; the remaining 25,000 tons are exported. It is 

(O.O.P.) L-o Vf 768—41 
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CHAPTER 12. quite possible that as the sugar industry develops^ it may 
Borao^e create conditions favourable to the expansion of 4ile oil industry. 

Profpeetf. The district is dependent on others for the supply of oil-cakes. 

This dependence will progressively increase as more and more 
acreage passes under sugarcane, to which oil-cake is an excellent 
manure. Thus the waste material of the oil industry has 
a ready and expanding market within the district. 


Manufacture of Manufacture of aluminium, which is an important non- 
Aiuminium. fej^ous metal required by various industries may be started, 
in the near future, in this district. Extensive bauxite 
deposits are known to be lying in the bowels of the earth in 
Kolhapur and Belgaum districts. There is an enormous 
demand in the country for aluminium in all forms. The 
Planning Commission has estimated the current annual 
demand for aluminium, in all forms, at about 20,000 tons as 
against the present production capacity of 7,500 tons. The 
necessary electric power for treating bauxite and other 
metallurgical operations, will be supplied in a couple of 
years by the Koyna Hydel Project, in addition to that supplied 
by the Radhanagari Project. The cost of generating electricity 
per unit is low in a Hydel Project and this will be an advantage 
to the factories located in the district over those locaated 
elsewhere. Petrolium coke used in manufacturing aluminium 
can be secured from the oil refineries at Bombay. 


Development of 
Small'Soalo 
Industries. 


Government is keen on developing small-scale industries and 
in pursuance of this policy, Kolhapur city is one of the 
nine centres selected by the State Bank of India for its 
“ Pilot Project for the co-ordinated provision of credit to small- 
scale industries In addition to this, facilities for training are 
also provided. People of the district have an aptitude for engi¬ 
neering. The demand for oil engines and pumping sets is likely 
to go up on account of increased irrigation facilities. This will 
open new opportunities for more engineering workshops repairing 
oil engines and also for the production of pumping sets and 
oil-engines, for which there exists no threat of external 
competition on account of the import policy pursued by 
the Government of India. Again as more and more electricity 
will be used in days to come, there is enough scope to 
manufacture small electric motors, other instruments and 
various spare parts. 


To sum up, the district of Kolhapur, fortunate enough to get 
increased irrigation facilities and supply of electric energy, has 
a hopeful outlook. Its economic prospects tend to be bright 
in view of the expected developments in agriculture, industry 
and finance. 
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District under the plans. * chapter iz. 

IntrodAictory. —^This section presents in brief an account of SSSJSSu 
the development programme in the district under the Five Year intbod^oby. 
Plans. The bulk of the schemes included in the State plans 
are of a general nature and benefit all the districts of the 
State far and near. Certain schemes, however, belong so 
predominantly to the district that the benefits accruing from 
them necessarily pertain to the economy of the district. 

All such schemes are outlined below:— 

Situation ,—^With a fairly compact area of 2,794*4* sq. miles, » 

this district is bounded by Ratnagiri district on the west, the 
Varana river (N. Satara) on the north, the South 

Satara and Belgaum districts on the east and Belgaum 
and Ratnagiri on the south. Traverse of Sahyadris in the 
west region, raises the height bf this part at places up to 
3,000' above sea level. The height of eastern part which is 
rather flat varies between 1,900 and 2,000 feet above 
sea level. The population of the district (1951) is 12,27,547, 
of which 2,27,457 is urban. The principal industries of the 
district are sugar, tanning, film, hand-loom and oil extracting. 

Agricultural and Allied Problems ,—^The development schemes Agbioultube 
under the Five Year-Plans include schemes of compost making, ^owlbms!^ 
seed improvement, vegetable development, mechanical cultiva¬ 
tion, lift irrigation works, etc. 

(a) Compost making ,—In pursuance of Grow More Food 
campaign and to supplement the production of bulky manures 
in Bombay State, scheme for preparation of compost manure 
from organic wastes was undertaken. In the Second Plan the 
same programme is to be continued in additional fields. 

(by Seed Improvement ,—^For the improvement of the yield 
of crops, schemes for multiplication and distribution of 
improved strains of important food crops through the registered 
seed cultivators was undertaken in the district in 1951-52. 

The cultivators sell their produce to the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment at a premium. During the Second Plan period special 
agricultural land is kept reserve (to be utilised) for meeting 
the requirements of seed in all the talukas of the district. 

(c) Agricultural School ,—^The scheme aims at imparting 
agricultural education, which other than research training, 
includes subjects like animal husbandry, dairying, horti¬ 
culture, co-operation and other complementary agricultural 
occupation. 

(d) Boring Scheme ,—^In order to augment the supply of 
water by drilliilg bores in the wells, this scheme was undertaken 
by and carried through the District Local Board. In the First 
Plan period nearly ten wells were sunk every year. Repairs 
to the old weUs also is being carried out on a wide scale. 

*Lft&d Records. 

(O.O.P.) L*o Vf 768^1a 
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(e) Land Improvement Scheme. —In order to realise 
a balanced development of agriculture three fold improvement 
schemes viz., to minimise the denudation of land, to mechanise 
the methods of operation and to turn a fallow land into 
a cultivable land, is undertaken. In Kolhapur district during 
First Plan period construction of Bundharas and digging 
trenches to restrict denudation, was carried in 74,675 acres of 
land. A unit consisting of six tractors and a bulldozer has been 
attached to the district. Survey of more than 2/3rd of the 
fallow land was completed under the First Plan period, and 
that of the rest will be completed during the Second Plan. 

(/) Co-operative Lift Irrigation. —Establishment of five lift 
irrigation and four dam construction societies in 1864 
has facilitated the construction work of a jack-well and inlet 
pipe-line. Works under Minor Irrigation scheme is carried on 
in this district on a considerable scale. 

Power Projects. —Two schemes viz., Radhanagari Hydro- 
Electric Project and Emergency Irrigation and City Concession 
Scheme completed at the end of the first Plan, provide 
an assured water supply for irrigation of sugarcane and rubby 
crops, and generate power which is utilised in lifting water 
for irrigation and running minor industries. A construction 
of a dam on Varna river for water supply has been concieved 
in the Second Plan. This will irrigate 7,500 acres of land. 

Industries and Mining. —In order to foster the development 
of Small-scale and Cottage Industries, Grovemment has organised 
institutions, like Industrial Co-operatives and Bombay Industrial 
Board which furnish rural artisan with the technical education, 
advice and guidance on different aspects on the one hand 
and give finance for the installation of a small modern machine 
and improved equipment on the other. At the end of the 
First Plan 97 Industrial Co-operative Societies were formed, 
prominent among them being hand-loom, bee-keeping^ oil 
extraction and tanning. 179 new co-operative societies will 
be started during the Second Plan and a grant-in-aid to the tune 
of Rs. 6*59 lakhs will be given to them. Besides Rs. 650 lakhs 
will be distributed under the rules of State aid to Industries. 
Bombay Industries Board proposes to start the following 
Industries during Second Plan: — 

(1) Power-loom. 

(2) Tanning. 

(3) Umbrella Making. 

Transport and Communications. —^The need for good roads in 
Kolhapur district is of utmost importance due to three reasons, 
viz., (a) Roads emanating from Kolhapur connect Kohkan 
with ghats, (b) There is no railway in Konkah region and 
(c) During rainy-season coastal traffic practically disappears 
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and when Bangalore-Poona road is the only means of communica¬ 
tion between these two regions. The development programmes 
completed under the First Plan are: — 

(i) Modernisation of (Bangalore-Poona Road), National 
Highways by black-topping the road surface with premia 
chips. 

(ii) Improvement of the State Highways. 

(iii) Construction of Bridges on five rivers was undertaken 
in the First Plan and will be completed in the Second Plan. 
New Roads of a length of 130 miles are to be constructed in 
the Second Plan. 

(iv) Construction of approach roads in order to join small 
villages to the main roads, is also to be undertaken. 

Rural Development .—A co-ordinated scheme of rural deve¬ 
lopment contemplates; better housing^ labour and social 
welfare, local development schemes and development of 
local bodies like Village Panchayats. This programme has 
been divided under different heads and separate institutions 
have been created to look after them. District Development 
Boards holds a large fund to be distributed for the uplift of 
agriculture, public health and sanitation, education, cottage 
industries, etc. 

Health .—Schemes are also devised to provide people with 
increased facilities for medical aid, prevention of communicable 
diseases, and measures are adopted to improve sanitary and 
hygenic condition, water supply. Facilities in training of 
medical personnel are also provided for. 

Sugarcane cultivation .—An ample supply of canal water 
provides a good scope for the cultivation of sugarcane in this 
district. In Second Plan period, one more factory will be 
added to two co-operative sugar factories established during 
1951-55. 

Fishery .—^With a view to provide people and Gram- 
panchayats with an additional source of income and to augment 
the supply of fish in the Kolhapur district, scheme has been 
undertaken since 1951. The fry of local type called 
“Tambeer’^ were caught and fattened scientifically in 
twelve tanks which resulted in 1,95,670 lbs. of additional fish 
in the First Plan. Remoteness from the sea, however restricts 
the growth of this business beyond certain limits. The Second 
Plan contemplates:— 

(a) Fattening of fry of select varieties of fish in fresh water 
tanks. 

(b) Stimulate the growth of rapidly growing varieties of 
carp-fry. 

(c) Provision of preservation of fish during the period 
extending their catch to marketing. 
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Co-operation, Warehousing and Marfcctinflf.—Co-operative 
schemes under the Plans relate mostly to the rural development 
which include co-operative creameries and milk su^ly unions, 
Backward class housing societies, co-operative farming societies 
etc. Under the Second Plan number of co-operative societies 
will be established to help farming, fishery, sugarcane 
producing, etc. on co-operative basis. 

Warehousing .—^This scheme under the Second Plan will 
enable farmers to store their produce, and sell it only when 
it is profitable to do so. Regulated markets and co-operative 
marketing societies will also help removing the mal-practices 
and underhand dealings. 

Community Development —Community Development 
project was undertaken in 1952 in three blocks, viz., Shirol, 
Bhudargad and Karvir-Panhala. Other schemes such as 
N. E. S., Sarvodaya scheme and Grampanchayat Vikas Scheme 
are meant to foster both cultural and material development 
of villages. 

Welfare of Backward Class .—^The programme for the socio¬ 
economic development of the backward class community 
includes, formation of co-operative housing societies, allot¬ 
ment of fallow lands for cultivation and extension of such 
facilities as require in the process of agriculture, etc. 



PART V—PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 

CHAPTER 13— ADMINISTRATIVE STRUCTURE. CHAFTER 13. 

Introduction. Admlntetrotive 

Struetnre. 

Public Administration in the State in the last century Introduotion. 
consisted mostly in providing security of person and property 
and raising the revenue necessary for the purpose. In other 
words, Police, Jails and Judiciary representing security, and 
Land Revenue, Excise, Registration and Stamps representing 
revenue formed the most important departments of the State. 

The Public Works Department was the only other branch of 
sufficient importance, but its activities of construction and 
maintenance were, apart from roads and irrigation works, 
confined to buildings required for the departments of 
Government. With the spread of Western education and the 
growth of political consciousness in the country, and as a result 
of the gradual association of a few Indians with some aspects 
of the work of government the demand arose for the expansion 
of governmental activities into what were called nation 
building*’ departments, namely Education, Health, Agriculture, 

Co-operation, etc. 

In the twenties and thirties of this century, after the intro¬ 
duction of the Montague-Chelmsford Reforms a greater emphasis 
came to be laid on the development of these departments. 

When, as a result of the Government of India Act of 1935, 
complete popularization of the Provincial Government took 
place in 1937, the new Government attempted not only to expand 
the “nation-building” departments but also to take steps in 
the direction of creating what has now come to be generally 
described as a Welfare State. After the close of World War II 
and the attainment of independence by India in 1947, an all-out 
effort is being made to achieve a Welfare State as rapidly as 
possible and to build up a socially directed economy. The 
present activities of the State, therefore, require a much more 
elaborate system than what was felt to be necessary during 
the nineteenth century. 

In the descriptions that follow in this chapter and in chapters 
14-18, the departments of the State operating in Kolhapur 
district have been grouped into six categories, composed as 
follows : — 

Chapter 13—Administrative Structure ,—^Land Revenue and 

General Administration*^ and Local Self-Government. 


* This iB composed of the Collector and his Bubordinate officers. 
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Chapter 14—Justice and Peace, —^Judiciary, Police, Jails and 
Juveniles and Beggars. 

Chapter 15—Revenue and FinJance, —Land Records, Sales 
Tax, Registration, Stamps, and Motor Vehicles. 

Chapter 16—Developmental Departments, —^Agriculture, 
Veterinary, Forests, Co-operation, Industrial Co-operatives 
and Village Industries, Industries, Public Works, and Road 
Transport. 

Chapter 17—Welfare Departments, —Education, Technical 
and Industrial Training, Medical, Public Health, Labour, 
Prohibition and Excise, Backward Classes, the Charity 
Commissioner and Community Projects and National Exten¬ 
sion Service. 

Chapter 18—Miscellaneous Departments.—Town Planning 
and Valuation, Publicity, and Administration of Managed 
Estates. 

A REARRANGEMENT OF THE BOUNDARIES of VariOUS talukas 
and mahals was effected in 1949 and 1950 and Chandgad taluka 
from the Belgaum district was included in this district with 
effect from 1st October, 1956. The district now covers an area 
of 3184-44 square miles and has according to the census of 
1951, a population of 13,08,060. It is divided into two prants, 
comprising 9 talukas and 3 mahals as shown below: — 


(1) Kolhapur or Northern Sub- 
Division — 

Area in 
Square miles. 

Population. 
(1951 Census) 

(i) Karvir Taluka 

262-4 

2,66,299 

(it) Hatkanangale 

235-3 

1,69,700 

(iii) Shirol Taluka 

203-8 

1,21,192 

(iv) Shahuwadi Taluka 

407-5 

86,765 

(v) Panhala Mahal 

218-3 

96,379 

(ui) Bavada Mahal 

260-6 

52,922 


(2) Gadhinglaj of Southern 
Division — 


(i) Kagal Taluka 

212-0 

1,10,734 

(ii) Gadhinglaj Taluka 

191-6 

1,11,397 

(iii) Chandgad Taluka 

3914-0 

80,513 

(iv) Bhudargad Taluka 

253-1 

65,929 

(v) Radhanagari Taluka 

344-5 

87,205 

(ui) Ajra Mahal 

205-3 

59,025 

Total ... 

3,188-4 

13,08,060 
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The Collector is the pivot on which the district administra¬ 
tion turns. Not only is he at the head of the Revenue Depart¬ 
ment in the district, but, in so far as the needs and exigencies 
of the district administration are concerned, he is expected to 
superintend the working of the offices of other departments. 

(1) Revenue .—The Collector is most intimately connected 
with the operation of the Bombay Land Revenue Code (V of 
1879). He is the custodian of Government property in land 
(including trees and water) wherever situated, and at the same 
time the guardian of the interests of members of the public 
in land in so far as the interests of Government in land have 
been conceded to them. All land, wherever situated, whether 
applied to agricultural or other purposes, is liable to payment 
of land revenue, except in so far as it may be expressly 
exempted by a special contract (vide section 45, Land Revenue 
Code). Such land revenue is of three kinds: — 

(i) agricultural assessment, 

(ii) non-agricultural assessment; and 

(Hi) miscellaneous (e.g., rates for the use of water in 
respect of which no rate is leviable under the Bombay 
Irrigation Act (VII of 1879). 

The Collector’s duties are in respect of: — 

(a) fixation, 

(b) collection, and 

(c) accounting of all such land revenue. 

The assessment is fixed on each piece of land roughly in 
proportion to its productivity. This assessment is revised 
every thirty years taluka by taluka. A revision survey and 
settlement is carried out by the Land Records Department 
before a revision is made, and the Collector is expected to 
review the settlement reports with great care. The assessment 
is usually guaranteed against increase for a period of thirty 
years. Government, however, grant suspensions and remissions 
in bad seasons as a matter of grace, and the determination of 
the amount of these suspensions and remissions is in the hands 
of the Collector. As regards non-agricultural assessment, 
section 48 of the Code provides for alteration of the agricultural 
assessment when agriculturally assessed land is used for a non- 
agricultural purpose. In the same way, unassessed land used 
for a non-agricultural purpose is assessed to non-agricultural 
rates. All this has to be done by the Collector according to 
the provisions of the rules under the Land Revenue Code. 
Miscellaneous land revenue also has to be fixed by the Collector 
according to the circumstances of each case. 

The collection of land revenue rests with the Collector, who 
has to see that the revenue due is recovered punctually and 
with the minimum of coerdon, and that the collections are 
properly credited and accounted for. 
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Statistics of Land Revenue Collections .—^The statistics of 
land revenue collections in Kolhapur district for the year 
1956-57 are as under: — 

Number of Viixages: 

Khalsa ... ... 1,061 

Inam ... ... 37 

Rs. nP. 

Gross Fixed Revenue, including 
Non-Agricultural Assessment 

AND ALL other DUES ... 29,54,593-17 


Deduct— Rs. nP. 

Assessment assigned for special 
and public purposes including 
forests ... ... 3,473-89 

Net alienations of total inams ... 2,50,964-63 

Assessment of cultivable land: 

Unoccupied ... ... 3,50,618-19 

Free or specially reduced. 5,271-21 

Remaining fixed revenue for 
collection — 

Agricultural: 

Government occupied land 
including specially reduced. 21,78,626-92 
Alienated lands ... 1,27,793-61 

Building and other non-agri- 
cultural assessment ... 37,844-72 

8.14.888- 86 

4.83.889- 44 
35,89,423-56 

3,89,546-7 
2,05,860-79 
33,36,919-72 
99,793-57 


Fluctuating Misceujvneous 
Revenue 

Local Fund 
Demand 
Remissions 
Suspensions 
Collections 

Unauthorised balance 


The Collector is also responsible for the collection of fees and 
taxes under various other Acts, such as the Bombay Irrigation 
Act (Vn of 1879), the Indian Forest Act (XVI of 1927), the 
Indian Stamp Act (II of 1889), the Indian C!ourt-fees Act (VII 
of 1870), the Bombay Tolls on Roads and Bridges Act (III of 
1875), the Bombay Entertainments Duty Act (I of 1923), and the 
Bombay Prohibition Act (XXV of 1949). There are also Acts 
which contain a provision that dues under them are recoverable 
as arrears of land revenue, and the Collector and Ms establish¬ 
ment have to undertake the recovery of such dues when 
necessary. 
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In regard to the administration of the Forest Act, the ultimate 
responsibility for the administration of the department, so far 
as his district is concerned, lies with him, and the Divisional 
Forest Officer is his assistant for the purpose of that administra* 
tion, except in matters relating to the technique of forestry. 

As regards the Prohibition Act, the Collector has to issue 
personal permits to liquor and drug addicts and recover the 
assessment fees from shops permitted to sell liquor and drugs. 
The Collector of Kolhapur is the Chairman of the Prohibition 
Committee of the district. In fact he is the agency through 
which the Director of Prohibition and Excise arranges to have 
the policy of the department carried out. 

The administration of the Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural 
Lands Act (LXVII of 1948), rests with the Collector. He is 
also an appellate authority to hear appeals under the various 
sections of the Act. 

(2) Inams ,—^As a legacy of former Governments, alienations 
of land revenue have taken place in regard to large areas of 
land in the district. There are also cash allowances settled 
under various Acts. It is the duty of the Collector to see that 
the conditions under which these are continuable are observed 
and they are continued only to persons entitled to hold them. 
Recently, however, the State Government have inaugurated 
a policy of abolishing these alienations, and within a few years 
almost all lands in the district are expected to be assessed to 
full land revenue. With effect from 1st May, 1951, all Kulkarni 
Watans along with the right of service were abolished by the 
Bombay Paragana and Kulkarni Watans Abolition Act (LX of 
1950). By the Bombay Personal Inams Abolition Act (JCLII of 
1953), which came into effect on 20th June 1953, all personal 
inams are extinguished in the case of personal inams consisting 
of exemption from the payment of land revenue only, either 
wholly or in part, if the amount of such exemption is or exceeds 
Rs. 5,000, with effect from the 1st day of August 1953, and in all 
other cases, with effect from the 1st day of August 1955. 

(3) Public Utility.—The Agriculturist’s Loans Act (XII of 
1884) and the Land Improvement Loans Act (XIX of 1883), 
regulated the grant of loans to agriculturists at cheap rates for 
financing their operations. The Collector has to estimate the 
needs of his district in accordance with the policy of Govern¬ 
ment and, in the event of a bad season, to make further 
demands for as much money as can be usefully loaned 
for the purpose of tiding over the scarcity. He has to 
take necessary steps for the most advantageous distribution of 
the amount placed at his disposal and to see that the advances 
made are recovered at the proper time. 

The Collector of Kolhapur is the Court of Wards for the 
estates taken over under the Bombay Court of Wards Act (I of 
1905). 
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GHAVTIR 13. (4) Accounts.—The Collector is in charge of the treasury and 

is personally responsible to Government for its general 
administration, the due accoimting of all moneys received and 
LAHaRsTBUTB disbuTsed, the correctness of the treasury returns and the safe 
custody of the valuables which it contains. In matters of 
Collector. accounts and audit, the Collector (with the Treasury Officer 
under him) is responsible to the Accountant General, whose 
instructions he has to obey. He does not, however, take part 
in the daily routine of treasury business. For that work his 
delegate and representative is the Treasury Officer. 

(5) Quasi-judicial functions in revenue matters ,—^Among 
the quasi-judicial functions of the Collector on the revenue 
side, apart from hearing appeals from the Prant Officers 
under the Land Revenue Code and various other Acts, may 
be mentioned: — 

(i) The revisional powers exercised under section 23 of 
the Bombay Mamlatdars’ Courts Act (II of 1906), in respect 
of Mamlatdars* orders under the Act. (This power is 
delegated to an Assistant or Deputy Collector). 

(ii) Appellate powers imder section 53 of the Bombay 
Irrigation Act, in regard to fixation of betterment charges 
on lands under the irrigable command of a canal. 

(iii) The work which the Collector does in connection with 
the execution of civil courts’ decrees. 

(iu) Proceedings and awards under section 11 of the Land 
Acquisition Act (I of 1894). 

(6) Local Self-Government —In all cases in which the power 
of passing orders in matters affecting local bodies rests with 
the Director of Local Authorities or Government, either the 
proposals are made by the Collector or they are received by 
the Director of Local Authorities with the Collector’s 
remarks. There are, however, many matters in which the 
Collector can pass final orders. The control sections of the 
various Acts governing local bodies" give authority to the 
Collector as the chief representative of Government to 
supervise the action of local bodies and to give advice. 

(7) Officers of Other Departments.—The officers of other 
departments stationed at the district head-quarters can be divided 
into two groups : — 

(A) (i) the District and Sessions judge ; 

(ii) the District Superintendent of Police; 

(iii) the Divisional Forest Officer; 

(iv) the Executive Engineer; and 

(u) the Civil Surgeon. 

(B) (i) the Superintendent of Prohibition and Excise; 

(ii) the Administrative Officer, District Local Board ,* 

(iii) the District Agricultural Officer; and 

(iu) the Inspector of Sanitation and Vaccination. 
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(A) (i) The District Judge has a separate and independent 
sphere of work, and as Sessions Judge he exercises appellate 
powers over the decisions of all judicial magistrates in the 
district. The Bombay Separation of Judicial and Executive 
Functions Act (XXIII of 1951) has separated the magistracy 
into “judicial magistrates”, who are subordinates of the 
Sessions Judge, and “executive magistrate”, who are subordi¬ 
nate of the District Magistrate. Before the enactment of this 
legislation, the Sessions Judge used to exercise appellate powers 
over the decisions, in criminal cases, of the District Magistrate 
and other First Class Magistrates, but the new legislation has 
withdrawn from the executive magistrates practically all powers 
of trial of criminal cases, and only in certain cases the Sessions 
Judge has to hear appeals from the decisions of executive 
magistrates. 

(ii) The District Superintendent of Police and the Police force 
of the district are under the control of the District Magistrate. 

(in) The Divisional Forest Officer is regarded as the 
Collector’s assistant in regard to forest administration. 

(iv) The Executive Engineer stands a little apart. Since his 
work is technical, he is not directly subordinate to the Collector, 
though in a sense he plays a part subsidiary to the general 
administration of the district, of which the Collector is the 
head, and he is expected to help the Collector whenever 
required to do so. The Collector can ask him to investigate the 
utility of minor irrigation works likely to be agriculturally 
useful in the district. According to section 11 of the Bombay 
Famine Relief Code, the Executive Engineer arranges, in consul¬ 
tation with the Collector, for the inclusion, in the programme of 
expansion of public works, of the plans for special and current 
repairs to roads and other useful works suitable as scarcity 
works. The programme of famine relief works is also prepared 
quinquennially by the Executive Engineer in consultation with 
the Collector. When the time for actual opening of any work 
comes, the Collector can requisition the services of the Executive 
Engineer for making immediate arrangements for procuring 
the necessary establishment, tools, plant, building materials, etc. 
(Famine Relief Code, Section 81). 

(u) The Civil Surgeon has also a separate and independent 
sphere of his own, but must place his professional and technical 
advice and assistance at the disposal of the general district 
administration whenever required. 

(B) The Collector is the subordinate of the Director of 
Prohibition and Excise in all matters pertaining to the 
Bombay Prohibition Act (XXV of 1949). The Superintendent 
of Prohibition and Excise is his subordinate, except in technical 
matters. 
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The other officers in this group are also of subordinate status, 
their services in their particular sphere can be requisitioned by 
the Collector, either directly in case of necessity, if the matter 
is urgent or through their official superiors. 

The following are some of the officers of the district who 
have more or less intimate contact with the Collector, in 
matters relating to their department and have to carry out his 
general instructions : — 

(i) the District Industrial Officer ; 

(ii) the Backward Class Welfare Officer; 

(Hi) the Medical Officers at the various taluka centres; 

(iv) the District Health Officer ; 

(u) the Compost Development Officer (through the Rural 
Development Board); 

(ui) the Divisional Veterinary Officer; 

(uii) the District Inspector of Land Records; 

(viii) the District Officer, Industrial Co-operatives and 
Village Industries; 

(ix) the District Co-operative Officer ; and 

(x) the Marketing Inspector. 

The Regional Transport Officer is other officer whose work 
in the district has to be conducted in consultation with the 
Collector. 

» • "nr -r 

(8) As District Magistrate, —The Collector’s duties as District 
Magistrate are mostly executive. He is at the head of all other 
executive magistrates in the district. As District Magistrate, 
besides the ordinary powers of a Sub-Divisional Magistrate, he 
has the following powers among others: — 

(i) Power to hear appeals from orders requiring security 

for keeping the peace or good behaviour (section 406, Criminal 
Procedure Code). ^ 

(ii) Power to call for records from any subordinate executive 
magistrate (section 436) ; 

(Hi) Power to issue commission for examination of witnesses 
(section 503 and 506); 

(iv) Power to hear appeals from or revise orders passed by 
subordinate executive magistrates under section 514—^pro¬ 
cedure on forfeiture of bond (section 515). When authorised 
by the State Government, the District Magistrate may invest 
any magistrate subordinate to him with:— 

(i) power to make orders prohibiting repetitions of 
nuisances (section 143); 

(ii) power to make orders calculated to prevent apprehended 
danger to public peace (section 144); and 

(Hi) power to hold inquests (section 174). 
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The District Magistrate Kolhapur, is Chairman of the Board CBAnSRls. 
of Visitors of the Kolhapur Central Prison. The executive . 
management of the sub>jails in the district is subject to his ainMlan. 
orders* Land Rxvjuiujb 

AVD GSNSEAL 
AOMUtimATXOV. 

Besides having control over the police in the district, the Colieotor. 
District Magistrate has extensive powers under the Criminal 
Procedure Code, the Bombay Police Act (XXII of 1951), and 
other Acts for the maintenance of law and order. It is his duty 
to examine the records of police stations and outposts, in order 
that he may gain an insight into the state of crime within their 
limits and satisfy himself that cases are being promptly 
disposed of. 

In his executive capacity, the District Magistrate is concerned 
with the issue of licences and permits under the Arms Act 
(II of 1878), the Petroleum Act (VIII of 1899), the Explosives 
Act (IV of 1884), and the Poisons Act (I of 1994). He has also 
to supervise the general administration of these Acts, to 
inspect factories and magazines, and to perform various other 
supervisory functions. 

(9) As District Registrar .—As District Registrar the Collector 
controls the administration of the Registration Department 
within his district. 


(10) Sanitation and Public Health .—^The duties of the Collector 
in the matter of sanitation are : — 

(a) to see that ordinary and special sanitary measures are 
initiated in cases of outbreaks of epidemic diseases; 

(b) to watch and stimulate the efficiency of the sanitary 
administration of municipalities and other sanitary authorities ; 
and 

(c) to advise and encourage local bodies to improve the 
permanent sanitary conditions of the areas under them so far 
as the funds at their disposal will allow. He can freely 
requisition the advice and technical assistance of the District 
Health Officer. 

(11) District Development Board.—The Collector is ex- 
officio Chairman of the District Development Board. The Board 

^is constituted of district or divisional officers of the various 
departments concerned with rural development, members of the 
State Legislature who are residents of the district, the President 
of the District Local Board, two non-official members of the 
State District Development Board who are residents of the 
district, representatives of co-operative agencies in the district, 
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such as the District Central Co-operative Bank, marketing 
societies and agricultural societies. The functions and duties of 
the board are : — 

(a) to act as a focus of all rural development activities in the 
district; 

(b) to formulate, for submission to Government through 
the appropriate channels, schemes for the improvement of 
rural areas and for increasing the production of agricultural 
commodities, mainly of food crops ; 

(c) to execute such schemes and administer such funds as 
may be relegated to them ; 

(d) to supervise and guide the work of taluka development 
boards and village food production committees; 

(e) to select suitable agencies for the distribution of 
materials like groundnut cake, mixed manure, iron and steel, 
cement, diesel oil for agricultural purposes, etc., and to make 
provision for supervising the distribution work; and 

(/) to assist and advise the officers concerned for the 
carrying out of rural development and for increasing food 
production. 

(12) District Soldiers’, Sailors" and Airmen's Board ,—^The 
Collector is also President of the District Soldiers’, Sailors’ and 
Airmen’s Board. The Vice-President of this board is a military 
officer nominated by the Recruiting Officer, Poona, and the 
members of the board are : — 

(i) the District Superintendent of Police ; 

(ii) the Regional Director of Resettlement and Employment, 
Bombay (or his nominee) ; 

(Hi) a representative of the Indian Navy; 

(iu) the President, District Local Board; 

(v) non-officials nominated by 1he Collector with con¬ 
currence of the State Board ; 

(vi) the Prant Officers of the district; 

(vii) the Administrator, Services Post-War Reconstruction 
Fund and other Allied Funds; and 

(viii) the members of the State Board resident in the 
district. An ex-Junior Commissioned Officer serves as paid 
secretary. The duties of the board are : — 

(a) to promote and maintain a feeling of goodwill between 

the civil and military classes; 

(b) generally to watch over the family and interest of 

serving soldiers, etc.; and 

(c) to impl^ent in detail the work of. the State 

Soldiers’, Sailors’ and Airmen’s Board. 
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Consequent upon the partition of India there has been an CHAJPTBR 18 . 
exodus of a large number of persons from West Pakistan owing . ritateatitfii 
to unfavourable conditions there. A special colony to rehabilitate stoSSSJ. 
these persons has been opened near the district head-quarters Land Rbvbnujb 
of Kolhapur town called Gandhi Nagar Colony. The Collector AMmraraiAMON 
of Kolhapur has, therefore, his share of the work of rehabilita- CoUector. 
tion and resettlement of these persons. He has to deal with 
grant of loans, maintenance allowances, etc., to these persons 
and look after the administration of the Colony. 

The Collector's Office ,—The Collector’s Office at Kolhapur is Collector’s office, 
divided into many branches, each of which is usually in charge 
of a person in the grade of Mamlatdar. 

The Home Branch deals with all magisterial work, the 
administration of the Bombay Entertainments Duty Act (I of 
1923), the Arms Act (XI of 1878), and political work connected 
with the maintenance of law and order. The English Branch 
deals with the District Local Board, municipalities and village 
panchayats, passports, political work, prohibition and excise, 
public works, petroleum, medical affairs, fairs, cattle pounds, 
telephones, stamp duty. Backward Class Board meetings, etc. 

The Chitnis Branch deals with matters like land revenue, land 
grants, toatans, cash allowances, tagai, establishment, encroach¬ 
ments, dues of co-operative societies, tenancy, execution of 
decrees of civil courts (darkhdst), audit of village accounts 
{jamdhandi audit), and inspection of talukas and public offices. 

The District Registration Office is one of the branches and is 
in charge of the Headquarter Sub-Registrar. The Treasury 
Branch is in charge of the Treasury Officer. There are separate 
branches dealing with each one of the following : — 

(i) the Court of Wards; 

(ii) the District Soldiers’, Sailors’ and Airmen’s Board; and 

(iii) the District Development Board. 

There are branches dealing with Elections, Refugees and 
Evacuees, but these are purely temporary. 

Prant Officers ,—Under the Collector are the Prant Officers prant Officers, 
who are either Assistant Collectors (Indian Administrative 
Service Officers) or District Deputy Collectors. The two Prants 
in the District have each a separate Prant Officer in charge. 

The Prant Officer in charge of Kolhapur or Northern Division 
has his head-quarters at Kolhapur. 

The Prant Officers form the connecting link between the 
Mamlatdar and the Collector. A Prant Officer exercises all the 
powens eonferred on the Collector by the Land Revenue Code 
and by.any other law in force or by executive orders, in regard 
to the talukas and mahals in his charge, except such powers as 

(o.€.r.) L*o Vf 768—42 
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the Collector may specially reserve to himself. His principal 
functions in regard to his sub-division are :— 

(1) Revenue. —(1) Inspection and supervision of the work of 
Marnlatdars, Circle Officers, Circle Inspectors and village Officers, 
including the inspection of taluka kacheries. 

(2) Appointments, transfer, etc., of stipendiary village 
officers and the appointment etc., of hereditary village officers. 

(3) Safeguarding Government property by constant inspection, 
dealing with encroachments, breaches of the conditions on which 
land is held on restricted tenure etc. 

(4) Grant of waste land and disposal of alluvial land. 

(5) Levy of non-agricultural assessment and passing orders 
regarding miscellaneous land revenue. 

(6) Hearing of appeals against Mamlatdars’ decisions in 
assistance cases and watching the execution of assistance decrees. 

(7) Crop and boundary mark inspection and the checking of 
annewaris (dnevaris)^ i.e., estimates of crop yields for purposes of 
suspensions and remissions of revenue, and the record of rights. 

(8) Supervision over the realisation of Government revenue. 

(9) Successions to tvaians and other properties. 

(10) Land acquisition. 

(11) Magisterial. —The Prant Officer is the Sub-Divisional 
Magistrate of his charge and as such exercises the powers 
specified in Part IV of Schedule III of the Criminal Procedure 
Code. These include the ordinary powers of a Taluka Magistrate 
and also the power to maintain peace (section 107); 
power to require security for good behaviour under 
sections 108, 109 and 110; power to make orders calculated 
to prevent apprehended danger to public peace (section 144); 
power to record statements and confessions during a police 
investigation (section 164) ; and power to hold inquests (sec¬ 
tion 174). The Sub-Divisional Magistrate, when empowered by 
the State Government, has power also to call for and forward 
to the District Magistrate records and proceedings of subordinate 
executive magistrates. 

As Sub-Divisional Magistrate the Print Officer is required to 
inspect police sub-inspectors’ office from much the same point 
of view from which the District Magistrate inspect$ them. 

(Ill) Other Duties.— Among the other . duties of the Prant 
Officer may be mentioned 

(1) Keeping the Collector informed of what is going on 

in his subdivision not only from the revenue point of view 

but also in matters connected ^th law and order. 
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(2) Bringing to the notice of the Collector slackness or 

laxity of the Mamlatdar, Circle Officers and Circle Inspectors, 

etc., in his sub-division. 

(3) Forest settlement work. 

(4) Grant of tagai loans. 

Each Prant Officer is assisted in his work by a Shirastedar 
and above five clerks. 

The Mamlatdars {and Mahdlkaris). —The Mamlatdar is the 
officer in executive charge of a taluka and the Mahalkarihas 
the executive charge of a mahal. There is a sub-treasury in 
every talukS or mahal, and there is practically no difference of 
kind between the functions and duties of a Mamlatdar and 
those of a Mahalkari. Each taluka or mahal has on the average 
two or three head clerks (or aval karkuns), 15 or 18 clerks, 
60 talathis, two Circle Officers and two Circle Inspectors. The 
duties of Mamlatdars and Mahalkaris fall under various 
heads.* 

(1) Revenue. —^The Mamlatdar's revenue duties are to prepare 
the ground work for the Prant Officer and the Collector to pass 
their orders upon. When these orders are passed he has to 
execute them. 

In regard to the annual demand of land revenue he has to get 
ready all the statements necessary for what is called the making 
of the jamabandi of the talukas. The jamahandi is partly an 
audit of the previous year’s accounts and partly an inspection of 
the accounts of the current year. The demand for fixed agri¬ 
cultural revenue is settled, but there are remissions and suspen¬ 
sions to be calculated upon that fixed demand in lean years. 
Remissions and suspensions are given in accordance with the 
crop annewaris {dnevaris), with the determination of which the 
Mamlatdar is most intimately concerned. To the demand of 
fixed revenue is added the amount of non-agricultural assess¬ 
ment and of fluctuating land revenue, such as that arising from 
the sale of trees, stone or sand, fixed when individuals apply 
for them. 

The brunt of the work of collection also lies on the Mamlatdar. 
He can issue notices under section 152, Land Revenue Code, 
inflict fines for delay in payment under section 148, Land Revenue 
Code, distrain and sell movable property, and issue notices of 
forfeiture of the land, though he has to take the Prant Officer’s 
or the Collector’s orders for actual forfeiture. 

He has to collect, in addition to land revenue, tagai loans, 
pot hissa measurement fees, boundary marks, advances and 
irrigation revenue, the dues of other departments like Sales Tax, 

WhAterer is said of the Momlotdar in iho following porographs applies also to 
the Mahalkari. 

(O.O.F.) t-O Vf 768—42a 
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Income Tax and Forest when there is default in their 
payment, at the request of these departments to recover the 
dues as an arrear of land revenue. 

It is also his duty to see that there is no breach of any of 
the conditions under which inams are held and, whenever 
there is any breach, to bring it to the notice of the Collector 
through the Prant Officer. 

He has to make enquiries and get ready the material on which 
the Prant Officer has to pass his own orders under the Bombay 
Hereditary Offices Act (III of 1874). He can himself pass order 
as to the appointment, remuneration, period of service, suspension 
and fining of inferior village servants, the grant of leave of 
absence to them and the like. 

Applications for grant of tagai are generally received by the 
Mamlatdar, who has to get enquiries made by the Circle Officer 
and Circle Inspector, see the sites for the improvement of which 
tOffai is sought, ascertain whether the security offered is 
sufficient, determine what instalments for repayment would be 
suitable etc. He can grant tagai up to Rs. 1,000 and 
Rs. 200 under the Land Improvement Loans Act and Agricul¬ 
tural Loans Act respectively. A Mamlatdar who has been 
specially empowered can grant tagai up to Rs. 2,500 and 
Rs. 500 under the Land Improvement Loans Act and the 
Agricultural Loans Act respectively. In other cases he has to 
obtain orders from the Prant Officer or the Collector. 

The Mamlatdar’s duties regarding tagai do not end with 
the giving of it; he has to see that it is properly utilised, inspect 
the works undertaken by its means, watch the payment, and 
make recoveries from defaulters. The Mamlatdar is primarily 
responsible for the administration of the Bombay Tenancy and 
Agricultural Lands Act (LXVII of 1948) within the area of his 
charge. His powers under the Act liave been delegated to the 
Aval Karkuns. 

(2) Quasi-Judicial .—^The quasi-judicial duties which the 

Mamlatdar performs include— 

(i) inquiries and orders under the Mamlatdars’ Courts 
Act (II of 1906); 

(ii) the execution of civil court decrees; 

(iii) the disposal of applications from superior holders for 
assistance in recovering land revenue from inferior holders; 
and 

(tv) enquiry in respect of dispute eases in connection with 
the record of rights in each village. The last two are summary 
enquiries under the Land Revenue Code. 
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(3) Magisterial .—Every Mamlatdar is ex-officio the Taluka 
Magistrate of his taluka. As Taluka Magistrate, First Class, he 
has the following other powers under the Criminal Procedure 
Code : — 

(i) Power to command unlawful assembly to disperse 
(section 127). 

(ii) Power to use civil force to disperse unlawful assembly 
(section 128). 
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(Hi) Power to require military force to be used to disperse 
unlawful assembly (section 130). 

(iv) Power to apply to District Magistrate to issue commis- 
sion for examination of witness (section 506). 

(v) Power to recover penalty on forfeited bond (section 514) 
and to require fresh security (section 514-A). 

(vi) Power to make order as to disposal of property 
regarding which an offence is committed (section 517). 

(vii) Power to sell property of a suspected character 
(section 525). 


If authorised by the State Government or the District 
Magistrate, the Taluka Magistrate may exercise the following 
among other powers : — 

(1) Power to make orders prohibiting repetitions of nuisances 
(section 143). 

(2) Power to make orders calculated to prevent apprehended 
danger to public peace (section 144). 

(3) Power to hold inquests (section 174). 


The Mamlatdar is also in charge of the management of the 
sub-jail. He has to keep the District Magistrate and the Sub- 
Divisional Magistrate informed of all criminal activities in his 
charge, taking steps incidental to the maintenance of law and 
order in his charge. In a case of serious disturbance of 
public peace the Mamlatdar carries great responsibility, for, as 
the senior executive magistrate on the spot, he must issue orders 
and carry on till his superiors arrive. 

(4) Treasury and Accounts .—As Sub-Treasury Officer the 
Mamlatdar is in charge of the taluka treasury, which is called 
“ sub-treasury ” in relation to the District Treasury. Into this 
treasury all money due to Government in the taluka—land 
revenue, forest, public works and other receipts—are paid and 
from it nearly the whole of the money expended for Govern¬ 
ment in the taluka is secured. The sub-post offices in the taluka 
receive their cash for postal transactions from the sub-treasury 
and remit their receipts to it. The Sub-Treasury Officer pays 
departmental officers on cash orders or demand drafts issued by 
Treasury Officers and on cheques, except .where certain depart¬ 
ments are allowed to present bills direct at the sub-Treasury. 
The Sub-Treasury Officer also issues Government and bank 
drafts. 
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When the Mamlatdar is away from his headquarters, the 
Treasury Head Karkun is ex-officio in charge of the Sub- 
Treasury and of the account business, and he is held personally 
responsible for it. During the Mamlatdar’s presence he is 
authorised to sign receipts irrespective of the amount. 

The Taluka Sub-Treasury is also the local depot for stamps 
general, court-fee and postal—of all denominations and for the 
stock of opium held there for sale to permit holders. A few 
sub-treasuries have been specially authorized to discontinue the 
maintenance of a stock of postal stamps. In such cases, the 
sub-post ofUce at the taluka headquarters is supplied with postal 
stamps from the post offices at the district headquarters. 

A currency chest is maintained at almost all sub-treasuries in 
which surplus cash balances are deposited. From it withdrawals 
are made to replenish sub-treasury balances whenever necessary. 
Sub-treasuries are treated as agencies of the Reserve Bank for 
remittance of funds. 

The Mamlatdar has to verify the balance in the Sub-Treasury, 
including those of stamps and opium, on the closing day of each 
month, which for the convenience of the District Treasury is 
fixed on the 25th of all months, except February, when it is the 
23rd, and March, when it is the 31st, the latter being the 
closing day of the financial year. The report of the verification, 
together with the monthly returns of receipts under different 
heads, has to be submitted by the Mamlatdar to the Treasury 
Officer at Kolhapur. The Sub-treasuries are annually inspected 
by either the Collector or the Prant Officer. 

(6) Other Administrative Duties ,—^The Mamlatdar’s main duty 
lies towards the Collector and the Prant Officer whom he must 
implicitly obey and keep constantly informed of all political 
happenings, outbreaks of epidemics and other matters affecting 
the well-being of the people, such as serious mal-administration 
in any department or any hitch in the working of the adminis¬ 
trative machine, due, for instance, to subordinate officers of 
different departments being at loggerheads. 

He must help officers of all departments in the execution of 
their respective duties in so far as his taluka is concerned. 
In fact, he is at the service of all of them and is also the 
connecting link between the officers and the public whom they 
are all meant to serve. This is particularly so in departments 
which have not a local taluka officer of their own. The 
Mamlatdar is also resi^nsible for the cattle census, which really 
comes under the purview of the Agricultural Department. The 
Co-operative Department expects the Mamlatdar to propagate 
co-operative principles in his taluka. He has to execute the 
awards and decrees of societies in the taluka, unless there is 
a special officer appointed for the purpose. He has to take 
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prompt action in respect of epidemics and to render to the CHArmt IS. 
Assistant Director of Public Health and his assistimts every 
help in preventing outbreaks of epidemic diseases and 

suppressing them when they occur. Lasd RarainTB 

AKD General 

Under executive orders the Mamlatdar has to provide the Administration. 
Military Department with the necessary provisions and con- 
veyances when any detachment marches through the taluka. 

The Mamlatdar’s position in relation to other taluka officers, 
e.g., the sub-inspector of police, the sub-registrar, the range 
forest officer, the sub-assistant surgeon and the prohibition 
official is not well defined. They are not subordinate to him except 
perhaps in a very limited sense but are grouped round him and 
are expected to help and co-operate with him in their spheres. 

Though the Mamlatdar is not expected to work directly for 
local self-government bodies, he is usually the principal source 
of the Collector’s information about them. He is responsible for 
the administration of his taluka just as the Collector is responsible 
for the district. 

He is ex-officio Vice-Chairman of the Taluka Development 
Board, which acts as the agency of the District Development 
Board in the taluka in all matters pertaining to agricultural and 
rural development, and especially in regard to the “grow 
more food” campaign. The other members of the board are 
the Agricultural Assistant stationed at the taluka, the Forest 
Range Officer, the Assistant District Co-operative Officer 
stationed at the taluka headquarters, and the Veterinary 
Assistant. The Collector nominates as members, with the 
approval of Government, three non-officials known to take 
active interest in the “ grow more food ” campaign in the 
taluka. 

In relation to the public well-being, the Mamlatdar is the 
local representative of Government and performs generally the 
same functions as the Collector, but on a lower plane. 

Circle Officers and Circle Inspectors .—^In order to assist the circle Officers 
Mamlatdar in exercising proper supervision over the village Circle 
officers and village servants and to make local enquiries of every iwpoct^rs- 

kind promptly, Circle Officer in the grade of Aval Karkuns and 
Circle Inspectors in the grade of Karkuns are appointed. 

The Circle Officer certifies entries in the record of rights, and 
thus relieves the Mamlatdar of a good deal of routine work. 

There are from 30 to 50 villages in charge of a Circle Officer 
or Circle Inspector. These officers form a link between the 
Mamlatdar and the village officers. There are generally two 
Circle Officers and one Circle Inspector in each taluka. Their 
duties relate to : — 

(i) boundary mark inspection, inspection of crops including 

their annewari, the Inspection of tagai works and detection 
of illegal occupation of land; 
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(ii) preparation of agricultural and other statistical returns, 
viz., crop statistics, cattle census, and water supply; 

(iii) supervision of the village officers in the preparation and 
maintenance of the record of rights, the mutation register and 
the tenancy register; 

(iv) examination of rayats’ receipt books and supervision 
of the revenue collection; and 

(u) such other miscellaneous work as the Mamlatdar may 
from time to time entrust them with, e.g., enquiry into any 
alleged encroachments. 

Patii. The Patil (Village Headman).—The Patil is the principal 

official in a village. The duties of the Patil fall under the 
following heads : — 

(i) revenue ; 

(ii) quasi-magisterial; 

(iii) administrative. 

His revenue duties are: — 

(i) in conjunction with the talathi (or village accountant) 
to collect the revenue due to Grovernment from the rayats ; 

(ii) to detect encroachments on Government land and 
protect trees and other property of Government; 

(iii) to execute the orders received from the taluka 
office in connection with recovery of revenue and other 
matters ; 

(iv) to get the talathi to maintain properly the record of 
rights and village accounts and to get him to submit the 
periodical returns punctually; and 

(v) to render assistance to high officials visiting the village 
for inspection work and other purposes. 
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There are quasi-magisterial functions appertaining to the 
police patil. In a majority of villages the same person is both 
the police and the revenue patil. The police patil is responsible 
for the writing up of the birth and death register and for the 
care of unclaimed property found in the village. Several duties 
have been imposed on the police patil by the Bombay Village 
Police Act (VIII of 1867). The village police is under his 
charge, and he has authority to require all village servants 
to aid him in performing the duties entrusted to him. He has 
to dispose of the village establishment so as to afford the utmost 
possible security against robbery, breach of the peace and acts 
injurious to the public and to the village community. It is the 
police patil’s duty to famish the taluka magistrate with any 
returns or information called for and keep him constantly 
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informed as to the state of crime and the health and general 
condition of the community in his village. He has to afford 
police officers every assistance in his power when called upon 
by them for assistance. Further, he has to obey and execute 
all orders and warrants issued to him by an executive magistrate 
or a police officer ; collect and communicate to the district 
police intelligence affecting the public peace ; prevent within 
the limits of his village the commission of offences and public 
nuisances; and detect and bring offenders therein to justice. 
If a crime is committed within the limits of the village and 
the perpetrator of the crime escapes or is not known, he has to 
forward immediate information to the police officer in charge of 
the police station within the limits of which his village is 
situated, and himself proceed to investigate the matter and 
obtain all procurable evidence and forward it to the police 
officer. If any unnatural or sudden death occurs, or any corpse 
is found, the police patil is bound to assemble an inquest, to be 
composed of two or more intelligent persons belonging to the 
village or neighbourhood. The report of the inquest has then 
to be forwarded by him to the police officer. He has also to 
apprehend any person in the village whom he has reason to 
believe has committed any serious offence and send him, 
together with all articles to be useful in evidence, to the police 
officer. 

As regards the patil’s administrative duties, he is expected to 
look to the sanitation and public health of the village. He must 
also report promptly the outbreak of any epidemic disease to 
the taluka office. He is expected to render every assistance to 
travellers, provided payment is duly tendered. 

The Talathi (village accountant). —^The office of village accoun¬ 
tant used generally to be held by hereditary kulkarnis. From 
1914 onwards hereditary kulkarnis were allowed, subject to cer¬ 
tain conditions, to commute the right of service attached to the 
kulkarni watan. In the Poona district, almost all the kulkaml 
watans were commuted and stipendiary talathis were substituted. 
With effect from 1st May 1951, all kulkarni watans along with 
the right of service were abolished by the Bombay Pargana and 
Kulkarni Watans Abolition Act (LX of 1950). If the villages are 
small one talathi is appointed for two or more villages, which 
are called his charge or saza. The talathi receives a monthly 
salary. His main duties are :— 

(i) to maintain the village accounts relating to demand, 
collection and arrears of land revenue, etc., the record of 
rights and all other village forms prescribed by Government; 

(ii) to inspect crops and boundary marks and prepare agricul¬ 
tural statistics and levy lists; and 

(iii) to help the patil in the collection of land revenue, write 
the combined day and receipt books and other accounts and do 
other clerical work, including that of the police patil when 
the latter is illiterate. 
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Village Servants,—In addition to the village officers mentioned 
above, there are some hereditary village servants. They are of 
two kinds (i) those useful to Government, and (ii) those useful 
to the community. 

The village servants useful to Government are the Matiars 
and the Ramosh^s (Ramosis), They are remunerated by 
watans, which take the form of grants of land either entirely 
free of assessment or subject to an annual reduced assessment 
(called mamul judi) or cash payment from the Government 
treasury, or both. The Mahars help the village patil and the 
talathi in the collection of revenue and do all duties in connec¬ 
tion with village administration. They attend on the Mamlatdar 
and other higher officers when they visit the village. The 
Ramosis watch the movements of criminals and help the village 
patil in the discharge of his duties connected with the police 
administration. 

The village servants useful to the community are 
known as balutedars. At the time of the old Maratha rule 
there were twelve of them called Bara Balutedars, Some of 
them have either disappeared or are in the process of disappear¬ 
ing from village economy, but others are still in existence with 
their usefulness reduced owing to modern conditions of life. 
Under the haluta system, the balutedars have certain rights and 
privileges at ceremonies, etc. Their services are remunerated 
by the cultivators in the shape of an annual payment in 
sheaves of corn and a few seers of other grain grown in the 
field, such as wheat, hulga, gram, tur, groundnut, etc. For 
special services rendered on ceremonial occasions payments are 
made in cash, com or clothes. Sometimes food is given. The 
big cultivators who have occasion to indent on their services 
more frequently than the small cultivators make larger 
payments. 

The balutedars whose services are still in demand in villages 
are the carpenter (sutar), the barber (nhavi), the idol-dresser 
igurav), the water-carrier (koli), the shoe-maker {chambhar), 
the watchman (mahar), the blacksmith (lohar), the washer¬ 
man (parit), the potter (kumbhar), and the rope-maker (mang). 
There has been a tendency among them to leave the villages and 
seek their livelihood in cities and towns. The silver¬ 
smith (potdar) as a hdlutedar has entirely disappeared. 
The village astrologer (gram joshi) is employed at the sweet 
will of the cultivators. All the religious ceremonies of the 
cultivators and allied classes are done through the gram joshi, 
for which he is given cash payment called "doksina”. Some 
religious-minded cultivators give him some quantity of com 
and other presents in kind. 
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The Mulla functions at the religious anc^ other ceremonies of 
Muslims. He also kills the sheep and goats, for which he 
receives some mutton. 

The barber, as a balutedar, does many duties not connected 
with his profession. At the time of a marriage ceremony, when 
the brid^oom goes to the temple to pray, he holds his horse 
and receives a turban as present. At village festivals or 
marriage ceremonies he sometimes acts as a cook. He also 
serves food and water to the guests on such ceremonies. It is 
his privilege to act as a messenger at marriage ceremonies and 
call the invitees for the function. He does massage to persons 
of distinction at the village. He plays on the pipe and tambour 
at weddings and on other festive occasions. 

The water-carrier not only supplies water to the villages 
but also keeps watch during floods in the case of villages 
situated on river banks. He is also useful to the villagers to 
take them across the river with the help of a sangad (floats 
joined together). 

There are several Makars in a village. The cultivators select 
one of the Makars for their services, whom they call ^'Gkar 
Makar He is expected to clean the open space near the houses 
of the cultivators and also their stables. Occasionally he 
furnishes them with firewood. It is the right of Makars 
to take charge of dead animals and sell their hide to the 
shoe-maker. 


Local Self-Government. 

Local Self-Government in the district is conducted by 
various statutory bodies enjoying local autonomy in different 
degrees. The progress of these institutions has been in three 
spheres. First, in regard to their constitution, from fully or 
partly nominated bodies they have now become entirely elective. 
Secondly, their franchise, which had gone on widening, has, 
with the enactment of the Bombay Local Authorities Adult 
Franchise and Removal of Reservation of Seats Act (XVII of 
1950), reached the widest limit possible, viz., universal adult 
franchise. Every person who: — 

(a) is a citizen of India, 

(b) has attained the age of 21 years, and 

(c) has the requisite residence, business premises or taxa¬ 
tion qualification, 

is now entitled to be enrolled as a voter. Prior to 1950, 
reservation of seats had been provided in municipalities and in 
the District Local Board for women, Muhammadans, Christians, 
Anglo-Indians, Harijans and Backward Tribes, and in village 
panchayats for women, Muhammadans, Harijans and Backward 
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Tribes. Before 1947, Muhammadans were also provided 
separate electorates in local bodies and municipalities. The 
enactment mentioned above abolished the reservation of seats 
for Muhammadans, Christians and Anglo-Indians but continued 
it for ten years from the commencement of the Constitution of 
India (i.e., till 26th January 1960), for women, the Scheduled 
Castes and the Scheduled Tribes, which castes and tribes 
more or less represent Harijans and Backward Tribes. Thirdly, 
wider and wider powers have been gradually conferred on 
local bodies for the administration of the areas under their 
charge. 

The Divisional Commissioners exercise control and 
authority over all institutions of Local Self-Government in the 
various divisions of the reorganised Bombay State since 
November 1, 1956, They exercise control and authority 
under:— 

(1) The Bombay Village Sanitation Act (I of 1889). 

(2) The Bombay District Vaccination Act (I of 1892). 

(3) The Bombay District Municipal Act (III of 1901). 

(4) The Bombay Town Planning Act (I of 1915). 

(5) The Bombay Local Boards Act (VI of 1923). 

(6) The Bombay Municipal Boroughs Act (XVIII of 1925). 

(7) The Bombay Local Fund Audit Act (XXV of 1930). 

(8) The Bombay Village Panchayats Act (VI of 1933). The 
Divisional Commissioner, Poona has jurisdiction over Kolhapur 
District. 

Municipalities ,—The total area in the district under the 
administration of Municipalities and Cantonments in 1951 was 
nearly 84-5 square miles with a population of 2,18,099. The 
borough municipalities of Kolhapujr and Ichalkaranji are 
governed by the Bombay Municipal" Boroughs Act (XVIII of 
1925). The other municipalities in the district are all governed 
by the Bombay District Municipal Act (III) of 1901. Gadhinglaj, 
Kagal, Kurundwad, Malkapur, Murgud, Jaisingpur, Vadgaon 
and Panhala are the municipalities functioning under this 
Act. The State Government has power to declare by notification 
any local area to be a “Municipal district” and also to alter 
the limits of any existing municipal district. In every municipal 
district a municipality has to be constituted, consisting of 
elected councillors, the Commissioner having power to nominate 
councillors to represent constituencies which fail to elect the 
full number allotted to them. The State Government has 
power to prescribe the number and the extent of the wards to 
be constituted in each municipal district and the number of 
councillors to be elected by each ward. Till 26th January 
1960, it can also reserve seats for the representation of women, 
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the Scheduled Castes and the Scheduled Tribes. The term of 
office of a municipality is four years, but it can be extended 
to an aggregate of five years by an order of the Commissioner. 
Under the Act, every municipality has to be presided over by 
a president selected from among the councillors and either 
appointed by Government or elected by municipality, if the 
State Government so directs. There shall be a Vice-President 
for every Municipality elected by the Councillors from among 
their number, but if the President is appointed by the State 
Government or is President Ex-Officio, the result of the election 
shall, if the State CJovernment by general or special order from 
time to time so directs, be subject to the approval of the State 
Government or of the Commissioner. 
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The government of a municipal district vests in the munici¬ 
pality. The head of the municipality is the President, whose 
duty it is to : — 

(a) preside at meetings of the municipality; 

(b) watch over the financial and executive administration 
and to perform such other executive functions as may be 
performed by the municipality; and 

(c) exercise supervision and control over the acts and 
proceedings of all officers and servants of the municipality. 

There is provision for the compulsory constitution of a managing 
committee in the case of all municipalities and of a pilgrim 
committee in the case of those municipalities which have been 
specially notified by the State Government. Option is also left 
to municipalities to appoint other executive or consultative 
committees. 

The Act divides municipal functions into obligatory and 
optional. The former include all matters essential to the 
health, safety, convenience and well-being of the population, 
while the latter cover those which, despite being legitimate 
objects of local expenditure, are not considered absolutely 
essential. The following are among the obligatory duties laid 
on all municipalities: — 

(a) lighting public streets, places and buildings; ^ 

(b) watering public streets and places; 

(c\ cleansing public streets, places and sewers; removing 
noxious vegetation; and abating all public nuisances; 

(d) extinguishing fires, and protecting life and property 
when fires occur; 

(e) regulating or abating offensive or dangerous trades or 
practices; 

if) removing obstructions and projections in public streets 
or places; 
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(g) securing or removing dangerous buildings or places, 
and reclaiming unhealthy localities ; 

(h) acquiring and maintaining, changing and regulating 
places for the disposal of the dead; 

(i) constructing, altering and maintaining public streets, 
culverts, municipal boundary marks, markets, slaughter¬ 
houses, latrines, privies, urinals, drains, sewers, drainage 
works, sewerage works, baths, washing places, drinking 
fountains, tanks, wells, dams and the like ; 

(j) obtaining a supply or an additional supply of water^ 
proper and sufficient for preventing danger to the health of the 
inhabitants from the insufficiency or unwholesomeness of the 
existing supply when such supply or additional supply can 
be obtained at a reasonable cost; 

(fc) naming streets and numbering (of premises); 

(l) registering births and deaths; 

(m) public vaccination; 

(n) suitable accommodation for any calves, cows or 
buffaloes required within the municipal district for the supply 
of animal lymph ; 

(o) establishing and maintaining hospitals and dispensaries 
and providing medical relief; 

(p) establishing and maintaining primary schools; 

(q) printing such animal reports in the municipal 
administration of the district as the [(State) Government] by 
general or special orders requires the municipality to 
submit; 

(r) paying the salary and the contingent expenditure on 
account of such police or guards as may be required by the 
municipality for the purposes of this Act or for the protection 
of any municipal property ; 

(s) disposing of night-soil and nibbish and, if so required 
by the State Government, preparing compost manure from 
such night-soil and rubbish; 

(t) constructing and maintaining residential quarters for the 
conservancy staff of the municipality; 

(u) providing special medical aid and accommodation for 
the sick in time of dangerous disease; and taking such 
measures as may be required to prevent the outbreak of the 
disease or to suppress it and prevent its recturence; 

(u) giving relief and establishing and maintaining relief 
works in time of famine or scarcity to or for destitute 
persons; and 

(to) paying for the maintenance and treatment of lunatics 
and lepers and persons affected by rabies, in case they are 
indigent and have been residents in the municipality for one 
year. 
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Municipalities may, at their discretion, provide out of their 
funds for the following among others: — 

(a) laying out new public streets; 

(b) constructing, establishing or maintaining public parks, 
gardens, libraries, museums, lunatic asylums, halls, offices, 
dharavuhalaSf rest-houses, homes for the disabled and 
destitute persons, and other public buildings; 

(c) furthering educational objects; 

(d) securing or assisting to secure suitable places for the 
carrying on the offensive trades ; 

(e) establishing and maintaining a farm or factory for the 
disposal of sewage ; 

(/) the construction, purchase, organisation, maintenance, 
extension and arrangement of mechanically propelled 
transport facilities for the conveyance of the public; 

(g) promoting the well-being of municipal employees and 
their dependants; 

(h) providing accommodation for municipal employees and 
their dependants ; 

(i) construction of sanitary dwellings for the poorer classes ; 
and 
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(j) any measure likely to promote the public safety, 
health, convenience or education. 

f 

Municipal taxation may embrace the following items : — 

(i) a rate on buildings and lands; 

(ii) a tax on all or any vehicles, boats, or animals used 
for riding, draught or burden; 

(Hi) a toll on vehicles (other than motor vehicles or 
trailers) and animals used as aforesaid; 

(iu) an octroi on animals and goods; 

(u) a tax on dogs; 

(ri) a special sanitary cess upon private latrines, 
prepciises or compounds cleansed by municipal agency; 

(vii) a general sanitary cess for the construction and 
maintenance of public latrines,, and for the removal and 
disposal of refuse; 

(viii) a general water-rate or a special water-rate, or 
both; 

(ix) a lighting tax ; : ; ^ 

(x> a tax on pilgrims; and 

(xi) any other tax which the State legislature has 
power to impose. 

Instead of (i), (uii), (viii) and (ix), a consolidated tax assessed 
as a rate on buildings or lands may be impend. 
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property occupied by a municipality or any work in progress 
under it. He may also call for extracts from the proceedings 
of a municipality or for any books or documents in its posses¬ 
sion or under its control. He may also require a municipality 
to take into its consideration any objection he has to any of its 
acts or information which he is able to furnish necessitating 
any action on its part. These powers are delegated by the 
Collector to the Assistant or Deputy Collectors in charge of 
prants. 
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The Commissioner has powers to order a municipality to 
suspend or prohibit, pending the orders of the State Govern¬ 
ment, the execution of any of its order or resolution, if, in his 
opinion, it is likely to cause injury or annoyance to the public 
or to lead to a breach of peace or is unlawful. In cases of 
emergency, the Commissioner may provide for the execution 
of any works or the doing of any act which a municipality is 
empowered to execute or do and the immediate execution or 
doing of which is necessary for the health or safety of the 
public and may direct that the expenses shall be forthwith paid 
by the municipality. Subject to appeal to the State Govern¬ 
ment, the Commissioner is also empowered to require a munici¬ 
pality to reduce the number of persons employed by it and also 
the remuneration assigned to any member of the staff. On 
the recommendation of a municipality he can remove any 
councillor guilty of misconduct in the discharge of his duties. 


When satisfied that a municipality has made a default in 
performing any statutory duty imposed on it, the State Govern¬ 
ment may direct the Commissioner to fix a period for the 
performance of that duty, and if that duty is not performed 
within the period stipulated, the Commissioner may appoint 
some person to perform it and direct that the expenses shall 
be forthwith paid by the municipality. If the State Govern¬ 
ment is of the view that any municipality is not competent to 
perform or persistently makes defaiilt in the performance of 
its duties or exceeds or abuses its powers, it may either 
dissolve the municipality or supersede it for a specific period. 
The President or Vice-President of a municipality or municipal 
borough may be removed by the State Government for mis¬ 
conduct or for neglect or incapacity in regard to the performance 
of his duties. 

The audit of all Local Fund Accounts is provided for by the 
Bombay Local Fund Audit Act (XXV of 1930). The Commis¬ 
sioner, on receipt of the report of the Examiner of Local Funds, 
may disallow any item of expenditure which appears to him 
to be contrary to law and surcharge the same on the person 
making or authorising the making of the illegal payment. Appeal 
against the order may be made either to the District Court or 
to the State Government. 

(a.d.r.) L*o Vf 788—48 
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CHAPTER 18. The Bombay Municipal Boroughs Act is applied in the 
Admiaiifrative district to the Kolhapur and Ichalkaranji munici- 

Straetm. pality. This Act, enacted in 1925, confers greater powers on 
Local Self- a Municipal Borough than those conferred on municipalities 
MuScipSSw’. governed by the Bombay District Municipal Act, 1901. 

In the case of a Borough Municipality a standing committee 
is appointed instead of a managing committee as in the case of 
district municipalities. The powers of the standing committee 
are wider than those of the managing committee. The appoint¬ 
ment of chief officer is made compulsory and he has been 
given powers under the Act in respect of control of the 
subordinate staff. A chief officer has to be a graduate of 
a recognised university or a qualified engineer, and it is laid 
down by section 33 of the Bombay Municipal Boroughs Act, 
that no chief officer shall be removed from office, reduced or 
suspended unless by the votes of at least two-thirds of the 
whole number of councillors. 

As regards taxation, a Borough Municipality is empowered 
to levy, in addition to the taxes leviable by municipalities 
governed by the District Mimicipal Act, the following specific 
taxes: (a) a drainage tax, and (b) a special education tax. 

Certain powers exercised by the Commissioner in the case 
of district municipalities are, in the case of Borough Munici¬ 
palities, exercised by the State Government, namely, (1) power 
to sanction the rules regulating the levy of taxes, (2) power 
to remove, on the recommendations of the municipality, any 
councillor guilty of misconduct in the discharge of his duties, 
and (3) power to extend the term of a municipality from four 
years to five years. 

Disteict^fial The District Local Board ,—The Local Self-Government of 
• the area comprising the present Kolhapur District, excluding 
its municipal limits had already been entrusted during the 
regime of the erstwhile State of Kolhapur to the then Ilakha 
Panchayat, Karvir, which was constituted under the Kolhapur 
Panchayat Institution’s Act, 1926, enScted more or less on the 
same lines as the Bombay Local Boards Act, 1923. After the 
merger of the Kolhapur State in the province of Bombay on 
1st March 1949, the Bombay Local Boards Act, 1923, was 
applied to the Kolhapur State under the Kolhapur State 
(Application of Laws) Order, 1949, issued by the Government, 
under Notification No. 4384/46-F-III, dated 1st March 1949 in 
the Political and Services Department. The District Local 
Board, Kolhapur, consisting of 40 members nominated by 
Government was first constituted under the Bombay Local 
Boards Act, 1923, under Bombay Government Order No. 6008/ 
33(4), Health and Local Self-Government Department, dated 
12th July 1949, which functioned till the newly elected Board 
consisting of 41 members came into existence on 11th Jtme 
1952. Four seats are reserved for women and six for Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes. 
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Consequent upon the reorganisation of States in pursu¬ 
ance of the States Reorganization Act, 1956 (XXXVII of 
1956) passed by the Union of India, the Chandgad Taluka in 
the Belgaum district (transferred to the Mysore State) was 
included in the Kolhapur District on 1st of November 1956 
and the Government of Bombay issued the Notifications 
No. DLB. 1056, dated the 27th July 1957 and No. DLB. 1056-C, 
dated the 25rd August 1957, Local Self-Government and 
Public Health Department, in exercise of the powers con¬ 
ferred by Section 131-C of the Bombay Local Boards Act, 
1923 (Bom. VI of 1923), appointing the 27th July 1957 as the 
date on and with effect from which the District Local Board of 
Kolhapur stood reconstituted for the District of Kolhapur as 
formed on the first day of November 1956, directing that the 
Board should consist of 44 members nominated by Government 
and that the said members should hold office upto and inclu¬ 
sive of the 15th day of December 1957. The constitution of the 
Board has been revised by Government under Order No. DLB. 
1956-C, dated 27th August 1957, Local Self-Gk)vemment and 
Public Health Department, prescribing 22 constituencies by 
which all the 54 members are to be elected out of which 
4 members are to be women and 7 members are to belong to 
Scheduled Castes. 

The area under the jurisdiction of the Board thus 
reconstituted is 3092-5 sq. miles containing a population (ex¬ 
cluding municipal limits) of 10,89,961 souls i.e., nearly ten 
lakhs and ninety thousand in round figure. 

Under the Bombay Local Boards Act, 1923 the term of 
office of the members of the Board is four years, extensible by 
order of the Commissioner to a term not exceeding in the 
aggregate five years. If an election does not result in the return 
of the required number of qualified persons willing to take 
office, the Commissioner has to appoint the necessary number. 

The President of the Board is elected by the Board from 
among its own members. His term of office is co-extensive 
with the life of the Board. His chief functions are: — 

(а) to preside at meetings of the Board ; 

(б) to watch over the financial and executive administra¬ 
tion of the Board ; 

(c) to exercise supervision and control over the acts and 
proceedings of all officers and servants of the Board in 
matters of executive administration, and in matters concern¬ 
ing the accounts and records of the Board; and 

(d) subject to certain limitations prescribed by Rules 
framed under the Act, to dispose of all questions relating to 
the service of the officers and servants, and their pay, privileges 
and allowances. Without contravening any order of the 
Board, he may, in cases of emergency, direct the execution 
or stoppage of any work or the doing of any act which 
requires the sanction of the Board. 

(O.O.P.) L-c Vf 768^3a 
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There is also a Vice-President of the Board who is elected 
like the President. He presides at meetings of the Board in 
the absence of the President, and exercises such of the 
powers and performs such of the duties of the President as the 
President may delegate to him. Pending the election of 
a President, or during the absence of the President on leave, 
he exercises the powers and performs the d^ies of the 
President. ^ 

Under the Act, it is compulsory on the Board to appoint 
a Standing Committee. The appointment of other Committees 
is optional, but the Board has been appointing Committees for 
the following subject: — 

(1) Works; 

(2) Law and Reference ; 

(3) Village Panchayats; 

(4) Budget; 

(5) Public Health. 

The Standing Committee is to consist of not more than nine 
members (and in the case of a Local Board Jiaving 45 or less 
number of members, not more than seven members), and not 
less than five members, as the Board may determine. The term 
of office of the members of the Committees is one year or such 
earlier period as the Board may direct. The President of the 
Board is the ex-officio member and Chairman of the Standing 
Committee. The President or Vice-President, if appointed as 
a member of any other Committee, shall also be its ex-officio 
Chairman ; otherwise the Board is to appoint the Chairman of 
the Committee. Tenders of works costing not more than 
Rs. 10,000 are sanctioned by the Standing Committee. The 
Standing Committee also considers subjects that generally do 
not come within the purview of other Committees. The other 
Committees advise the Board on subjects coming within their 
purview. 

The obligatory and optional functions of the Board are set 
out in Section 50 of the Bombay Local Boards Act. The chief 
obligatory duties are: — 

(i) the construction of roads and other means of communi¬ 
cation and the maintenance and repair of all roads and other 
means of communication vested in it; 

(ii) the construction and repair of hospitals, dispensaries, 
markets, Dharamshalas and other public buildings and the 
visiting, management and maintenance of these institutions; 

(Hi) the construction and repair of public tanks, wells and 
water-works; the supply of water from them and from other 
sources; and the construction and maintenance of works for 
the preservation of water for drinking and cooking purposes 
from pollution ; 
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(iv) public vaccination, and sanitary works and measures 
necessary for the public health; 

(v) the planting and preservation of trees by the side or 
in the vicinity of roads vesting in the Board ; and 

(ui) numbering of premises. 

Under the Bombay Primary Education Act (LXI of 1947) and 
the rules framed under it, which came into force from 1st April 
1949, the District Local Board, Kolhapur, has no longer any 
administrative or financial control over primary education. 
The only duty of the Board is to hold an election of the 
members of the District School Board as prescribed in the Act, 
and to assign to the School Board a revenue equal to 15 pies 
out of the income from the cess on land revenue and water- 
rate. 
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In addition to the functions under the Bombay Local Boards 
Act proper, the District Local Board has to perform several 
other functions under the Bombay Village Panchayats Act, 
according to which the administration of the Village Panchayats 
has been subjected to the general control of the District Local 
Board. Some of the main and important functions are: — 

(i) to approve the annual budget estimates of Panchayats ; 

(ii) to encourage the establishment and foster the growth 
of Panchayats and assist them in the exercise of their 
powers and performance of their duties ; 

(iii) to carry out the audit of the accounts of Panchayats 
and to send audit reports to the Collector for orders ; 

(iv) to make by-laws generally for carrying out the purposes 
of the Village Panchayats Act with the previous sanction of 
the Divisional Commissioner. 


The main financial resources of the Board, as set out in 
Section 75 of the Bombay Local Boards Act, are: — 

(i) a cess on land revenue upto a maximum of three annas 
in a rupee; 

(ii) a cess on water rate upto a maximum of three annas in 
a rupee; 

(iii) all rents and profits accruing from property (includ¬ 
ing ferries) vested in the Board; 

(iu) grants from Government. 


Under Section 79 of the Act, the Board has to assign to 
every Mimicipality or Cantonment two-thirds of the cess on 
land revenue levied from lands within that Municipality or 
Cantonment. The Board now levies the cess on land revenue 
and water rate at the maximum of three annas in the rupee. 

Until 1957-58, Government used to sanction every year 
a grant, under Section 118-A of the Bombay Local Boards Act 
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equivalent to 15 per cent, of the land revenue including 
Non-agricultural assessment realised during the previous year 
from lands within the limits of the Board, excluding lands 
within Municipal Boroughs, Municipal Districts or Village 
Panchayats. Now Government have, by Bombay Act No. XLIV 
published in the Bombay Government Gazette on pages 234-235 
of Part IV, dated 22nd May 1958 amended the above Section 118-A 
of the Bombay Local Boards Act, 1923 and have provided that 
the District Local Boards shall, in future get grant equivalent 
to 5 per cent, of the ordinary land revenue including Non- 
Agricultural Assessment realised during the previous year from 
lands within the limits of the district excluding lands within 
Municipal Boroughs and Municipal Districts. 

The Controlling Authorities in relation to the District Local 
Board are the Collector, the Commissioner, Poona Division and 
the State Government. They exercise in the case of the 
District Local Board more or less the same powers which they 
have in the case of municipalities. 

The following were the receipts and expenditure of the 
Kolhapur District Local Board under the various heads in 1956-57 
excluding Primary Education (which is now looked after 
entirely by the District School Board), and Deposits, Advances, 
Investments and Provident Fund: — 


Land Revenue 


Rs. 

1,99,025 

Local Rates 


2,86,499 

Interest 


4,371 

Police 


244 

Medical 


33,318 

Miscellaneous 


84,300 

Civil Works 


2,81,939 


Total ... 8,89,696 


Expenditure, 


General Administration 

Medical 

Miscellaneous 

Civil Works 

Interest 


Rs. 

1,18,563 

1,42,214 

81,837 

5,88,603 

90,000 


Total ... 9,40,217 


Under Deposits, Advances, Investments and Provident Fund, 
the receipts were Rs. 9,44,792 and expenditure Rs. 10,39,532. 
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Roads ,—In 1955-56 the Board had a total road mileage of 
685*5. The maintenance of these roads is a responsibility of 
the Board. Of these 385*5 miles are metalled, 300 miles 
unmetalled and no cart tracks. The Board is required to 
frame a three-year programme of road improvements and to 
submit it to the Divisional Commissioner, Poona, for sanction. 
Current repair works are generally provided from the local 
fund. During the^ five years ending 31st March 1956 the 
Board had improved a length of 3*75 miles of roads according 
to this programme. 

The following roads of high categories are in charge of this 
District Local Board, and for the maintenance of the same 
an amount of Rs. 1,26,500 is placed at the disposal of the Board 
as a supplementary grant every year :— 

(1) Devgad Kaladgi (Nipani Phonda State Highway). 
(No. 2 Mileage 43*5). 

(2) Kolhapur Washi Parite Ghotavade road (Major 
District Road—23*9 miles.). 

(3) Panhala Waghabil Road—4 miles. 

(4) Gadhinglaj Sankeshwar Road (Sankeshwar Amboli-Ghat 
Road—107*9 miles). 

There are no cart tracks in charge of this Board. An amount 
of Rs. 1,50,000 to Rs. 2,00,000 as grant-in-aid is paid to the Board 
for the following purposes; — 

(1) Local Public Works grant for improvement to the 
existing roads and for the new construction of roads. 

(2) Village Approach Road grant for new construction and 
maintenance of existing roads. 

(3) State Road Fund grant for the roads on which S. T. 
and other passenger buses ply. 

The current repairs of village approach roads are carried out 
from the Government grant. 


The Board has unrestricted powers of appointment of the 
Officers and of payment to them, but where it appoints 
a Chief Officer, an Engineer, or Health Officer and such 
appointment is approved by Government, Government has to 
pay to the Board two-thirds of the salary of any one of such 
Officer. At present the Board has appointed only a Chief Officer 
and an Engineer. Their scale of pay is Rs. 300-~2()—500—^E.B.— 
25—600 and Rs. 250—15—400--E.B.---20---500----E.B.—25---650 
respectively. From 1958-59, however. Government have 
amended the provisions in this respect, and in future, the 
District Local Boards will not get any subsidy on the pay of 
the Chief Officer or the Engineer as before (vide 
Bombay Act No. XLIV published in the Bombay Government 
Gazette pages 234-235 of Part IV , dated 22nd May 1958). 
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Public Ferries ,—number of rivers, big and small, flow 
through the Kolhapur district, and generally become 
over-hooded during the monsoon, due to heavy rainfall, thereby 
causing the communication between villages on both sides of 
the river impossible for about four months in a year. There 
are in all 82 public ferries vesting in the Board and ferry boats 
of different designs to suit the locality are in a majority of 
cases provided for crossing the rivers. 

Village Water Supply ,—^Wells are provided by the Board in 
the case of a majority of the villages, but some of the wells 
go dry in the hot season and at times when the water supply 
is not sufficient the Board tries to repair these wells and keep 
them in order. Government have decided to provide a large 
number of wells to various villages and are now carrying out 
their projects through various agencies. Under this scheme, 
although the excavation and construction of the new wells are 
financed by Government, they are to be maintained by the 
Board or the Village Panchayats concerned out of their funds, 
as properties vesting in them. Wells constructed by the 
Community Development Project, Kolhapur, are being taken 
over by the Board. Some village water supply works will be 
transferred to the Board or the Village Panchayats as the case 
may be, for maintenance after completion, the execution of 
which is now being carried out through the Revenue Authorities 
under the Local Development Works Programme. Under 
Village Water Supply Scheme l/4th of the total cost is 
generally recovered from the villagers as popular contribution, 
in cash or kind or both. 

Health and Sanitation ,—As already stated, the Board has 
not appointed a Health Officer of its own. Its obligations in 
connection with the maintenance of public health is discharged 
by the Board with the help of the District Health Officer to 
whom it provides the staff and funds required for fighting 
epidemics and small-pox and for the maintenance of public 
health. Anti-plague and cholera vaccine and other necessary 
medicines, contingencies and appliances are supplied by the 
Board from its own funds. There are 23 permanent vaccina¬ 
tors who work under the District Health Officer but the cost 
on their account is borne by the Board. The Board treats all 
public and private wells and other sources of water supply 
with T. C. L. and potassium permanganate when epidemics 
are prevailing or are likely to prevail. To check the growth 
of guinea-worm, step wells are converted by the Board into 
draw wells. All sanitary arrangements in connection with 
fairs in the District are made by the Health Department of 
Government. The Board, however, looks to the provision of 
pure drinking wafer during fairs and on routes leading to 
pilgrim centres and assists the Health Department in other ways. 
The roads leading to pilgrim centres are maintained by the 
Board. The Board has also maintained a mobile unit of 
epidemic hospital of ten beds which is used when there is ah 
putbreak of epidemics in the rural area. 
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The Board maintains 23 Ayurvedic Dispensaries and there are 
three subsidised medical practitioners under the Hural Medical 
Aid Scheme of Government, Four-fifths of the expenditure on 
this scheme is borne by Government and one-fifth by the 
Board. 

Eight Ayurvedic Dispensaries have been converted into 
Primary Health Centres under the Commxmity Development 
Project with the co-operation of the Health Department. 

Other Amenities. —^The Board’s dharamshalas in the Village 
Panchayat areas have been transferred to the Panchayats as 
a general policy. Owing to improvement in the means of 
communications and quick transport, travellers are not 
required to halt in Dharamshalas and practically the purpose for 
which they were built in the past no longer survives. The 
Dharamshalas in most of the villages are now used for housing 
schools, Panchayat Offices etc. The Dharamshalas can be useful 
for the S. T. buses as pick-up centres in that part of area. 
The necessity of constructing a multi-purpose Dharamshala 
building is keenly felt for the safety and convenience of the 
public. 

Village Panchayats. —^Village Panchayats form local units of 
administration for villages. Under the Bombay Village 
Panchayats Act (VI of 1933), as amended upto 31st December 
1957, in every local area which has a population of not less 
than 500 a panchayat has to be established. It is also per¬ 
missible for the State, if sufficient reasons exist, to direct the 
establishment of a panchayat in a local area having a popula¬ 
tion of 250 and above but less than 2,000. 

The maximum number of members for a panchayat is fifteen 
and the minimum number seven. The members are to be 
elected on adult franchise. Till 26th January 1960 (i.c., till the 
expiration of ten years from the commencement of the 
Constitution of India), the State Government have been given 
power to reserve seats (in joint electorates) for the representa¬ 
tion of women, Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. How¬ 
ever, no seats may be reserved for the Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes unless Government are of opinion that the 
reservation is necessary having regard to the population in 
the village of such castes and tribes. The term of office of 
panchayat is four years, which may be extended up to five 
years by the Collector when occasion demands. Every 
panchayat has to elect a sarpanch and a deputy sarpanch from 
among its members. The sarpanch presides over the panchayat 
and is also the executive of the panchayat. Every panchayat 
has also to appoint a secretary, whose qualifications, powers, 
duties, remuneration and conditions of service (including 
disciplinary, matters) are prescribed by Government. The 
State Government makes every year a grant to every 
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panchayat equivalent to 30 per cent, of the ordinary land 
revenue realised in the previous year within the limits of 
the village. 

Section 26 of the Village Panchayats Act lays down that so 
far as the village funds at its disposal will allow and subject to 
the general control of the District Local Board, it shall be the 
duty of a panchayat to make reasonable provision within the 
village in regard to the following matters: — 

(a) supply of water for domestic use ; 

(b) the cleaning of the public roads, drains, bunds, tanks 
and wells (other than tanks and wells used for irrigation) 
and other public places or works ; 

(c) the removing of obstructions and projections in public 
streets or places and in sites not being private property, 
which are open to the enjoyment of the public whether 
such sites are vested in the V. Ps. or belong to Government. 

(d) the construction, maintenance and repairs of public 
roads, drains, bunds and bridges. Provided that, if the 
roads, drains, bunds and bridges vest in any other public 
authority such works shall not be undertaken without the 
consent of such authority; 

(e) sanction, conservancy, the prevention and abatement of 
nuisances, and the disposal of carcasses of dead animals; 

(/) the preservation and improvement of the public 
health; 

(g) the maintenance and regulation of the use of public 
buildings, grazing lands, forest lands (including lands 
assigned under Section 28 of the Indian Forest Act, 1927, 
tanks and wells (other than tanks and wells used for irriga¬ 
tion) vesting in or under the control of the panchayats. 

(h) the lighting of the village ; 

(i) numbering of premises; 

(j) control of fairs, bazars, slaughter-houses and cart 
stands; 

(k) provision (maintenance and regulation) of the burning 
and burial grounds ; 

(l) improvement of agriculture; 

(m) the drawing up of programmes for increasing the out¬ 
put of agricultural and non-agricultural produce in the 
village ; 

(n) the organisation of voluntary labour for carrying on 
community works ; 

(o) the preparation of the statement showing the require¬ 
ments of supplies and finances needed for carrying out rurAl 
development scheme; 
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(p) assistance in the implementation of land reform 
schemes; 

(q) acting as a channel through which assistance given by 
the Union or State Gk)vernment for any of the purposes 
mentioned in the aforesaid clauses reaches villagers. 

Under section 26A of the Act, it is competent to a panchayat 
to make provision within the village in regard to the following 
among other matters: — 

(a) crop experiments ; 

(b) construction and maintenance of slaughter houses; 

(c) relief of the destitute and sick; 

(d) improvement of cattle and their breeding and the 
general care of the livestock; 

(e) establishment of granaries; 

(/) village libraries and reading rooms; 

(^) planting of trees along roads in market places and 
other public places and their maintenance and preservation ; 

(h) lay-out and maintenance of play grounds for village 
children and of public gardens; 

(i) promotion, improvement and encouragement of cottage 
industries; 

(j) destruction of stray and ownerless dogs ; 

(k) construction and maintenance of dharamshalas ; 

(l) management and control of ghats which are not 
managed by any other authority ; 

(m) assistance to the residents when any natural calamity 
occurs; 

(n) disposal of unclaimed corpses and unclaimed cattle ; 

(o) construction and maintenance of markets ; 

(p) establishment and maintenance of markets ; 

(g) watch and ward of the village and the crops therein ; 
provided that the cost of watch and ward shall be levied 
and recovered by the panchayat from such persons in the 
village and in such manner as may be prescribed ; 

(r) construction and maintenance of houses for the con¬ 
servancy staff of the panchayat; 

(s) making a survey; 

(t) bringing under cultivation of waste and fallow lands 
vested by the Government in a panchayat under section 28-B ; 

(w) co-operative management of resources of the village; 
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Under section 28 of the Act, when sufficient funds for the 
purpose are placed at the disposal of the panchayat by the 
District Local Board, the panchayat is under an obligation 
to: — 

(a) supervise the labour employed by the board on works 
within the village ; 

(b) supervise repairs to dharamshalas; 

(c) manage and maintain cattle pounds; and 

(d) execute such works as are entrusted to it by the board. 

Subject to such conditions as the State Government may 
impose, it is also competent to a panchayat to perform other 
administrative duties, including the distribution of irrigation 
water, that may be assigned to it by the State Government 
after consultation with the District Local Board. 

Under section 89 of the Act, every panchayat is under an 
obligation to levy a house tax and a tax on lands not subject to 
payment of agricultural assessment at rates prescribed hy 
Government, and it is competent to a panchayat to levy all 
or any of the following taxes or fees at such rates and in 
such manner and subject to such exemptions as may be 
prescribed by Government, namely: — 

(i) pilgrim tax; 

(ii) tax on fairs, festivals and entertainments ; 

(iii) octroi; 

(iv) tax on marriages, adoptions and feasts; 

(v) tax on shops and hotels; 

(ui) tax on premises where machinery is run by steam, 
oil, electric power or manual labour for any trade or business 
and not for a domestic or agricultural purpose ; 

(vii) fee on markets and weekly bazars; 

(viii) fee on cart stands; 

(ix) fee for supply of water from wells and tanks vesting 
in it for purposes other than domestic use ; 

(x) general sanitary tax ; 

(xi) special sanitary cess; 

(xii) toll on vehicles and animals; 

(xiii) general water rate; 

(xiv) special water rate; 
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(xv) fees for watch and ward and protection of crops; and 

(xvi) tax on brokers and dalals in the cattle markets. It is 
also laid down that every panchayat shall levy any one of 
the above taxes as may be prescribed by Government in 
regard to the panchayat. 


It is also competent to a panchayat to levy any other State 
tax which has been approved by the District Local Board and 
sanctioned by Government. 


Section 90 of the Act gives the District Local Board power to 
compel a panchayat to levy or increase any of the taxes or fees 
specified if it appears to the board that the regular income 
of the panchayat falls below what is necessary for the proper 
discharge of the obligatory duties of the panchayat. 


The State Government makes every year a grant to every 
Panchayat equivalent to 30 per cent, of ordinary land revenue 
realised in the previous year within the limits of the village. 


Unlike other local self-governing units, every village 
panchayat is empowered to constitute a body called nyaya 
panchayat to try petty civil suits and criminal cases. The 
nyaya panchayat is composed of five members elected by the 
panchayat at its first meeting out of its members. It elects 
its chairman from among its members and its term of office 
is co-extensive with that of the panchayat. The State Govern¬ 
ment have powers to remove any member of the nyaya 
panchayat for reasons of misconduct in the discharge of his 
duties, or of any disgraceful conduct, or for neglect, refusal or 
incapacity in regard to the performance of his duties. 


The secretary of the panchayat acts as the judicial clerk of 
the nyaya panchayat. Conviction by a nyaya panchayat is not 
deemed to be previous conviction for the purposes of the 
Indian Penal Code. 

* 

Under Government Notification, No. 4514/4 (26) of the 
Home Department, dated 20th February 1950, all nyaya 
panchayats in the Kolhapur district are invested with 
powers: — 

(1) to try civil suits not affecting any interest in immove¬ 
able property upto the value of Rs. 25 and, with the consent 
of the parties, upto the value of Rs. 100; 
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(2) to take cognizance of and try the following offences, 
namely: — 

(i) Under the Indian Penal Code — 

Section. 

(a) Negligently doing any act known to be likely 
to spread the infection of any disease 


dangerous to life 


269 

(b) Fouling the water of a public 
reservoir 

spring or 

277 

(cl Causing danger, obstruction, or 
any person in any public way 

injury to 

283 

(it) Under the Cattle Trespass Act, 1871- 

- 


Forcibly opposing the seizure of 
rescuing the same 

cattle or 

24 


(iii) Under the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
Actj 1890 — 

(a) Practising phooka ... ... 4 

(h) Killing animals with unnecessary cruelty ... 5 

(c) Being in possession of the skin of a goat 

killed with unnecessary cruelty ... 5-A 

(d) Employing animals unfit for labour ... 6 

(e) Baiting or inciting animals to fight ... 6-C 

(/) Permitting diseased animals to go at large 

or to die in public places ... ... 7 


(iu) Under the Bombay District Vaccination 
Act, 1892-- 

(a) Inoculating, entering a vaccination area after 

inoculation, and bringing person inoculated 
into such area ... ... 22 

(b) Disobedience of order of the Magistrate for 

the vaccination of any unprotected child 
under fourteen years ... ... 23 

(c) Not producing child for vaccination ... 24 

(d) Neglecting to take child to be vaccinated ... 25 


(v) Under the Bombay Primary Education 
Act, 1947— 

(a) Failure to cause child to attend school 35 

(b) Employing child liable for compulsory 

education ... ... 36 
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(ui) Under the Bombay Village Panchayats 
Act, 1933— 

(a) Breaches of by-laws made punishable under 

tbe Act. 

(b) Any one who encroaches upon the property 

of the Village Panchayat in any way shall 
be punishable with a fine of Rs. 20 and 
in particular cases Rs. 40. 

Pleaders, vakils, etc., are not permitted to appear on behalf 
of any party in any suit or case before a nyaya panchayat. 
Appeals are, allowed to the District Court in civil suits and 
to the Sessions Court in criminal cases. 

Powers of control over panchayats are given to the Collector 
and the District Local Board. Both of them have concurrent 
powers to call for information and to compel the panchayat 
to take into consideration any objection they have to any 
acts of the panchayat, either of commission or of omission, 
or any information which necessitates the commission of any 
act by the panchayat. They can also compel the panchayat to 
reduce the number of the staff maintained by it or the 
remuneration paid to them. In addition, the Collector has 
powers of suspension and prohibition in respect of the execu¬ 
tion of any order or resolution of a panchayat which, in his 
opinion, is likely to cause injury or annoyance to the public 
or to lead to a breach of the peace. In cases of emergency, 
the Collector may also provide for the execution of any work 
or the doing of any act which a panchayat is empowered to 
execute or do, and the immediate execution or doing of which 
is, in his opinion, necessary for the health or safety of the 
public, and may direct that the expenses shall be forthwith 
paid by the panchayat. 

The District Local Board is authorised to carry out each 
year the audit of the accounts of a panchayat and forw-^ard 
a copy of the audit note to the Collector. If it appears to 
the l^ard that a panchayat has made default in the performance 
of its obligatory duties, it may order the duty to be per¬ 
formed within a specified period, and, if the duty is not per¬ 
formed within that period, the board can appoint some 
person to perform it and direct that the expense be paid by 
the defaulting panchayat. 

The State Government also is given powers to carry out at 
the cost of the panchayat any of the panchayat's obligatory 
duties when it appears to it that the District Local Board has 
neglected to take action. The State Gtovemment has also 
powers, after consultation with the District Local Board, to 
dissolve or supersede a panchayat, if, in its opinion, the 
Panchayat had toceeded or abused its powers or made 
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persistent default in the performance of its obligatory duties; 
or persistently disobeyed any of the orders of the Collector. 
If a panchayat is superseded, all its powers and duties will be 
exercised and perforn^ed by a person or persons appointed by 
the State Government. 

In pursuance of a resolution, dated the 18th September 1950, 
Government have appointed in the Kolhapur district a special 
officer of the grade of Mamlatdar for the development of 
village panchayats on sound and proper lines. This officer is 
authorised, under section 95(3) of the Village Panchayats Act, 
to exercise the powers of a Collector and of a District Local 
Board under section 94 (J) of the Act. Several duties have 
also been placed on this officer, and he is expected to do 
everything that js possible to popularise village local self- 
government and to make the working of village panchayats 
really effective. An annual report on the activities of 
panchayats has to be prepared by him and submitted to the 
Collector before the 15th of May, and, within a fortnight 
thereafter, the Collector has to forward that report to the 
Government with his own remarks. 



CHAPTER 14—JUSTICE AND PEACE. 

The Judicial Department. 

The Kolhapur district was formed after the integration of 
the ex-Kolhapur State with the former Stat^ of Bombay on the 
1st March 1949. There was a High Court of the ex-State of 
Kolhapur and the Civil and Criminal work then pending before 
that High Court was sent to the High Court of Bombay after 
merger. Since then the District Judge, Kolhapur, is the highest 
judicial authority in the district and presides over the District 
Court. Under Article 233 of the Constitution of India; appoint¬ 
ments, posting and promotion of district judges* are to be made 
by the Governor in consultation with the High Court; and 
under Article 234, appointments of persons other than district 
judges to the judicial servicef is made by tfie Governor 
in accordance with rules made by him after consultation with the 
State Public Service Commission and with the High Court. 
Under Article 235, the control over the District Court and the 
courts subordinate to it, including the posting and promotion 
of, and the grant of leave to, persons belonging to the judicial 
service and holding any post inferior to the post of District 
Judge, is vested in the High Court. 

The District Court is the principal court of original jurisdic¬ 
tion in the district and it is also a court of appeal from all 
decrees and orders upto the value of Rs. 10,000, passed by the 
subordinate courts from which an appeal can be preferred. 
The District Judge exercises general control over all the civil 
courts and their establishment and inspects the proceedings of 
these courts. 

In addition to the District Court, there are located in 
Kolhapur two other courts, each presided over by an Assistant 
Judge. The Assistant Judge exercises both original and 
appellate jurisdiction. 

* Under Article 236 of the Constitution of India, the term “ District Judge ” includes 
additional district judge, assistant district judge, chief judge of a small cause court, 
sessions judge, additional sessions judge and assistant sessions judge. 

t In Article 236 of the Constitution of India, ** judicial service ** is described as 
a servioe consisting ezdusively of persons intended to fill the post of district judge ^d 
other civil Judicial posts inferior of the post of district judge. 

(a.o.p.) L-o Vf 768—44 
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Subordinate to the District Judge are two cadres of Civil 
Judges, Junior Division and Senior Division. The jurisdiction 
of a Civil Judge (Junior Division), extends to all original suits 
and proceedings of a civil nature wherein the subject-matter 
does not exceed Rs. 10,000 in value, while that of a Civil 
Judge (Senior Division) extends to all original suits and 
proceedings of a civil nature irrespective of the value of the 
subject-matter. Appeals in suits or proceedings wherein the 
subject-matter does not exceed Rs. 10,000 in value are taken 
to the District Court, while in those wherein the subject-matter 
exceeds in value Rs. 10,000 are taken direct to the High Court, 

There are two Civil Judges of Senior Division and two Civil 
Judges of Junior Division at Kolhapur. Outside Kolhapur 
there are eight Circle Courts, viz. at (1) Ichalkaranji, (2) Gadhing- 
laj, (3) Kagal, (4) Panhala, (5) Radhanagari, (6) Malkapur, 
(7) Kurundwad and (8) Jaisingpur. One Civil Judge (Junior 
Division) presides over each of the Courts at Ichalkaranji, 
Kagal, Radhanagari, Panhala and Jaisingpur. There are two 
Civil Judges at Gadhinglaj and the Civil Judges of Panhala 
and Jaisingpur preside also over the Courts at Malkapur and 
Kurundwad respectively. The Civil Judge of Radhanagari sits 
at Gargoti for the disposal of criminal work arising out of the 
Bhudargad Taluka. Excepting the Civil Judge, at Ichalkaranji 
all these Civil Judges outside Kolhapur function as Judicial 
Magistrates, First Class within the local limits of their 
jurisdiction. 

Since the reorganisation of States, Chandgad Taluka which 
was formerly included in the Belgaum district is included 
in the Kolhapur district and it is kept under the jurisdiction 
of the Civil Judge-cwm-Magistrate, First Class, Gadhinglaj, who 
holds his Court at Chandgad for four days in each fortnight 
only for the disposal of criminal work arising out of that 
taluka. 

The District Judge, Kolhapur, is also the Sessions Judge of 
the district. The Sessions Judge tries criminal cases which are 
committed to his court by Judicial Magistrates after preliminary 
enquiry and hears appeals against the decisions of subordinate 
magistrates. 

In addition to the Sessions Judge, there are two Additional 
Sessions Judges. These posts of Additional Sessions Judges 
are held by the Assistant Judges on the Civil side. The 
Sessions Judge and Additional Sessions Judges can pass any 
sentence authorised by law, but any sentence of death passed 
by them is subject to confirmation by the High Court. One 
of the Assistant Judges and Additional Sessions Judges are also 
appointed as Special Judge for disposing of criminal cases under 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1952 (XLVI of 1952). 
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The Bombay Separation of Judicial and Executive Functions 
Act (XXIII of 1951) has classified the magistracy of the State 
into two categories, viz., (1) Judicial Magistrates and (2) Execu¬ 
tive Magistrates. Judicial Magistrates are of the following 
classes:—(1) Presidency Magistrates; (2) Magistrates of the 
First Class ; (3) Magistrates of the Second Class; (4) Magistrates 
of the Third Class; and (5) Special Judicial Magistrates. 
Executive Magistrates fall under the following classes: — 
(1) District Magistrates; (2) Sub-Divisional Magistrates; 

(3) Taluka Magistrates; (4) Presidency Magistrates specially 
empowered by the State Government; and (5) Special Execu¬ 
tive Magistrates. The State Government may, in consultation 
with the High Court, direct any two or more Judicial 
Magistrates to sit together as a bench and invest it with the 
powers of a Magistrate of any class. 


Presidency Magistrates work in Greater Bombay, and Special 
Judicial Magistrates are appointed by the State Government 
in consultation with the High Court to try particular cases or 
classes of cases or cases generally in any local area. Special 
Executive Magistrates are appointed by the State Gk)vernment 
for particular areas or for the performance of particular 
functions. 

All Judicial Magistrates and benches of Judicial Magistrates 
are subordinate to the Sessions Judge who may from time to 
time make rules or give special orders as to the distribution of 
business among them. There are no benches of Judicial 
Magistrates in the Kolhapur district. 


All Executive Magistrates are subordinate to the District 
Magistrate. Their powers and functions are detailed in the 
section dealing with Land Revenue and General Administration. 
Appeals from orders requiring security for keeping the peace 
or for good behaviour, however, lie from Executive Magistrates 
to the Court of Sessions (Section 406, Criminal Procedure 
Code). The State Government has power by notification to 
direct that appeals for such orders made by a Magistrate other 
than the District Magistrate shall lie to the District Magistrate 
and not to the Court of Sessions. Again, under section 406A of 
the Criminal Procedure Code any person aggrieved by an 
order refusing to accept or rejecting a surety under section 122 
may appeal against such order, if made by a District Magistrate, 
to the Court of Sessions. Under Section 435(4), the High Court 
is empowered to call for and examine the record of any proceed¬ 
ing under section 143 (prohibition of repetition of nuisance), 
144 (temporary order in urgent cases of nuisance or 
apprehended danger), and 145 (procedure where disputes as to 
immoveable property or likely to cause breach of the peace), 
even though such proceeding was before an Executive 
Magistrate. 

(O.O.P.) L-o Vf 768—44a 
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The ordinary powers of the Magistrates of the Third, Second 
and First Class are detailed respectively in Parts I, II and III 
of the Criminal Procedure Code. They may be invested with 
additional powers by the State Government in consultation with 
the High Court, and these additional powers are detailed in 
Schedule IV of the Code. They are competent to pass the 
following sentences : — 

(a) Magistrates of the First (1) Imprisonment for a term 
Class. not exceeding 2 years, 

including such solitary 
confinement as is autho¬ 
rised by law; 

(2) Fine not exceeding 
Rs. 1,000. 

(1) Imprisonment for a term 
not exceeding 6 months, 
including such solitary 
confinement as is autho¬ 
rised by law ; 

(2) Fine not exceeding Rs. 200. 

(c) Magistrates of the Third (1) Imprisonment for a term 
Class. not exceeding one 

month; 

(2) Fine not exceeding Rs. 50. 

After the effective application of the Bombay Separation of 
Judicial and Executive Functions Act, criminal justice is 
dispensed by Judicial Magistrates or Civil Judges-cum-Judicial 
Magistrates. At present (July 1957) there are three Judicial 
Magistrates, First Class, at Kolhapur and one Judicial 
Magistrate, First Class, at Ichalkaranji who are doing only 
criminal work. 

There are also four Honorary Magistrates in the district, of 
whom three are ladies. They are all invested with powers of 
Magistrates of the Second Class. 

The following are the other Law Officers of Government 
functioning in the Kolhapur district (July 1957) : — 

District Government Pleader and Public Prosecutor; 

Assistant Government Pleader and First Assistant Public 
Prosecutor; 

Second Assistant Public Prosecutor; 

Third Assistant Public Prosecutor; 

Honorary Assistant to the District Government Pleader 
and Public Prosecutor; 

There are also Sub-Government Pleaders at each of the 
following places, viz. Ichalkaranji, Gadhinglaj, Kagal, 
Radhanagari, Panhala, Malkapur, and Kurundwad, 
Jaisingpur, 


(b) Magistrates of the Second 
Class. 
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There were in 1956, 357 legal practitioners practising in the chapter 14* 
Kolhapur district, of whom about 25 were advocates of the Peace. 

Bombay High Court. Judicial. 

Number of legal 

^ practitioners. 

Under the Bombay Village Panchayats Act (VI of 1933), nyaya Nyaya 
panchayats have been formed in a number of villages, and Panchayats. 
these institutions are empowered to try petty civil suits and 
criminal cases. These powers are detailed in the section 
relating to village panchayats. Appeals from these courts are 
allowed to the District Court in civil suits and to the Sessions 
Court in criminal cases. 

In the various courts of the Kolhapur district at the beginning Statistics of 
of the year 1956, 2,219 suits were pending. During the same year Courts. 

3,621 suits were instituted and 3,195 suits were disposed of and 
the number of suits pending at the end of the year was 2,645. 

Of the 3,621 suits instituted, 2,389 were for money or movable 
property; 701 were of value not exceeding Rs. 100 ; 2,030 were 
of value above Rs. 100, but not exceeding Rs. 1,000; 498 were 
of value above Rs. 1,000 but not exceeding Rs. 5,000; and 139 
were of value above Rs. 5,000. The total value of the suits 
instituted was Rs. 37,88,594-13-4. 

Of the 3,195 suits disposed of, 519 were disposed of without 
trial; 515 ex^parte; 476 on admission of claims; 439 by com¬ 
promise ; 1,239 after full trial; three on reference to arbitration 
and four by transfers. 

There were 957 appeals (including Miscellaneous and 
Bombay Agricultural Debtor’s Relief Act) pending at the 
beginning of the year 1956. During the year 1956, 645 appeals 
were instituted and 645 disposed of and the number pending at 
the end of the year was 957. 

Of the 645 appeals disposed of, 115 were dismissed or not 
prosecuted; 276 confirmed; 76 modified; 76 reversed; 99 
remanded for retrial and three transferred. 

There were 92 offences reported to the Sessions Court, Statistics of 
Kolhapur, during the year 1956. The number of persons Criminal Courts, 
luider trial was 320. The cases of 219 persons were disposed 
of during the year. Of these 219, 152 persons were 

acquitted or discharged and 67 were convicted. The sentences 
passed by the Court of Sessions were as follows : — 

Four persons awarded death sentence, 21 persons awarded 

transportation or penal servitude, 42 persons imprisoned, 

no one was awarded sentence of whipping. 
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, „ — 7 _ Expenditure of the Judicial Department in the Kolhapur 

District for the year 1956-57 

Revenue and — 

Expenditure. Revenue. 

Rs. As. Ps. 

(1) Sale proceeds of unclaimed and 
escheated property. 

2,870 

14 

8 

(2) Fines by Civil and Sessions Courts. 

57,664 

0 

2 

(3) Cash receipts of record rooms 

51,117 

14 

9 

(4) Miscellaneous receipts 

6,601 

9 

9 

Total ... 

1,18,254 

7 

4 

Expenditure. 

Rs. 

As. 

Ps. 

(1) Pay of officers 

1,31,422 

14 

0 

(2) Pay of establishment 

1,82,378 

5 

0 

(3) Pay of process serving establishment. 

40,190 

2 

0 

(4) Travelling allowance 

7,368 

10 

0 

(5) House rent allowance 

14,549 

11 

3 

(6) Dearness Allowance 

1,64,992 

0 

0 

(7) Contingencies 

35,604 

2 

1 

Total ... 

5,76,505 

12 

4 


The value of judicial stamps sold in the Kolhapur district 
during 1956-57 was Rs. 4,62,608-15-0. 

The Police Department. 

PoLicB. For purposes of police administration the Kolhapur district 
' Organisation, -g the Control of the District Superintendent of Police, 

Kolhapur district. The district, is divided into two sub¬ 
divisions, Northern and Southern, each in charge of a Sub- 
Divisional Police Officer (Assistant Superintendent of Police or 
Deputy Superintendent of Police). Each of these two Sub- 
Divisions contains nine police stations. Northern Sub-Division 
has eight outposts and Southern Sub-Division eleven outposts 
and one sub-post. The head-quarters of the Sub-Divisional 
Police Officers of the Northern Division is at Ichalkaranji and 
that of the Southern Division is at Kolhapur. Each of these 
Sub-divisional Officers is assisted in his work by an Inspector 
whose designation is Circle Police Officer. In addition, one 
Police Inspector in charge of Kolhapur City Police Stations is 
responsible for supervision over them and traffic control in 
the city. 

For political and allied work, there is an Intelligence Branch 
for the whole of the district, and it is in charge of one Police 
Inspector assisted by one Sub-Inspector. 
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There is also a Crime Branch for the district and it is CHAFFER 14. 
in charge of a Sub-Inspector, who is also an. assistant to the 
Intelligence Branch. Police. 

Organiflation. 

For the recruitment and training of the subordinate police 
and other branches of work, there is one Inspector who is 
designated as Home Police Inspector. Arms, ammunition and 
other equipment are distributed from District Headquarters by 
the Reserve Sub-Inspector under the supervision of the Home 
Police Inspector. 

Before the integration of the Kolhapur State, the Police stxengtii. 
personnel in the district numbered 45 officers and 1,376 men. 

The total sanctioned strength in 1956 was as under: — 


Permanent. Temporary". 


(1) District Superintendent of Police. 

1 


(2) Sub-Divisional Police officer 

2 

... 

(3) Police Inspectors 

4 

1 

(4) Sub-Inspectors of Police 

28 

11 

(5) Unarmed Head Constables (foot). 

150 

60 

(6) Armed Head Constables (foot) ... 

84 

19 

(7) Unarmed Constables (foot) 

417 

167 

(8) Armed Constables (foot) 

374 

103 

(9) Wireless Operators 

2 

2 

(10) Head Wirelsss Operator 


1 

Total 

1,062 

364 

j 

Grand Total 




This gives a permanent force of 35 officers and 1,027 men and 
a temporary force of 12 officers and 352 men. 

Of the temporary strength, one Sub-Iispector and 11 unarmed 
head constables have been sanctioned for the Village Defence 
Organization. The remaining temporary staff is part and parcel 
of the permanent strength and is likely to be made permanent 
in due course. This strength also includes three Sub-Inspectors, 
eight Head Constables and 30 Police Constables (unarmed 
Branch), which is sanctioned for prohibition and excise work. 

The total cost of the police for 1956 was Rs. 19,04,602. The 
sanctioned strength of the police worked out at one police¬ 
man to 2 square miles and 921 persons. 

The duties of the various members of the police force are Regular Duties, 
arranged according to the importance of their rank. 

The District Superintendent of Police, who is executive head 
of the police force, is invested with the direction and control 
of the police under the command and control of the District 
Magistrate. His primary duties are to keep the force under his 
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CHAFFER 14. Control properly trained, efficient and contended and to ensure, 
Jnstlee and Peace constant sui^rvision, that the prevention, investigation and 
Police. * detection of crime in his district are properly and efficiently 
Regular Duties, dealt with by police force. He has to move freely among the 
people and ascertain their needs generally and has to be 
in constant touch both with the public and with his 
subordinates. During his regular tours he inspects every police 
station and outpost in the district once in a year. He visits 
the scenes of really serious offences where organised crime is 
indicated or organised gangs are at work as well as offences which 
affect markedly the general peace and quiet of the district. 

The Assistant Superintendent of Police or Deputy Superinten¬ 
dent of Police, i.e., officers in charge of Sub-Divisions, are 
responsible for all crime work in their charges. Under the 
general orders of the District Superintendent of Police, they 
are responsible for the efficiency and discipline of the officers 
and men in their Divisions and hold detailed inspections of 
police stations and outposts in their charge at regular 
intervals. 


In the rural charge, the Inspector designated as Circle Police 
Officer is attached to the Sub-Division. Chosen for the post 
owing to his ability to deal with crime and criminals he is 
employed practically and entirely on crime work and the 
supervision of bad characters and gangs in his Sub-Division. 
He supervises and co-ordinates the crime work of different 
police stations in his Sub-Division. 


The City Police Inspector in charge of the City Division 
performs the same duties as those of Inspector in the rural 
police stations. 

The Home Inspector of Police is the Superintendent of the 
office of the District Superintendent of*Police. He is responsible 
for opening the post of the District Superintendent of Police. 
He supervises the work of the Headquarters police during the 
absence of the District Superintendent of Police and the Sub- 
Divisional Police Officer, disposing of routine and miscellaneous 
correspondence work, holding proceedings on articles of 
clothing and accoutrements etc., received from firms and 
Government Supply Departments, checking and initialling 
account papers and signing all vouchers as P. A. to District 
Superintendent of Police. 

The Sub-Inspector of Police is the officer in charge of the 
police station. He is responsible for the prevention and 
detection of crime in his charge and for seeing that the orders 
of the superiors are carried out and the discipline of the police 
under him is properly maintained. 
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Head Constables are subject to the orders of the Sub- 
Inspectors placed over them and of the superior officers of the 
police force. They are to report to the Sub-Inspector all 
crimes in their beats and also to assist him in investigation 
and detection of crime. When in charge of a particular post 
or circle of villages, the Head Constable acts in all police 
matters in concert with the heads of the village police. When 
attached to the police station, he holds the charge in the absence 
of the Sub-Inspector and looks to all routine work including 
investigation of crime. 

The constables perform such duties as they may be ordered 
by the Head Constables and superior police officers to perform. 

Prior to the 15th August 1947, Assistant Superintendents of 
Police were recruited in England and India by the Secretary 
of State for India in accordance with rules made by him from 
time to time. Since that date the power to recruit them for 
appointment in connection with affairs of the Union or of 
any State has been vested by Article 309 of the Constitution 
of India in the President or such other person as he may 
direct. Accordingly a new service called the Indian Police 
Service has been constituted, to which recruitment is made as 
follows: — 

Not more than 25 per cent, of the superior posts in the total 
number of posts allotted to the State are filled by the State 
Government by promotion of members of the Maharashtra Police 
Service and all the remaining posts out of the total number 
allotted are filled by direct recruitment of persons selected on 
the results of a competitive examination held by or under the 
authority of the Union Public Service Commission and appointed 
to the service by the State Government. 

On recruitment to the Indian Police Service, candidates are 
deputed for training to the Central Police Training College at 
Mount Abu. On passing out from the College, the candidates 
are required to pass a test in Police Regulations, Accounts and 
certain other subjects in their relation to the working of the 
Police Department in the State. 

Ordinarily Inspectors of Police are appointed by promotion 
from the lower rank of the police, and no candidate is recruited 
direct. If, however, it is considered to recruit a direct candi¬ 
date, the power to make such recruitment has been delegated 
to the Inspector-General of Police, the selection being made by 
a Board consisting of (1) the Inspector General of Police, 
(2) the Director of Public Instruction, (3) a Deputy Inspector- 
General ofi Police, nominated by the Inspector-General of 
Police, and (4) a member of the Maharashtra Public Service 
Commission. 
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Recruitment of Sub-Inspectors is made by the Inspector 
General of Police both by the promotion of officers from the 
lower ranks of the District Police Force and by direct recruit¬ 
ment. Candidates for direct recruitment may be either from 
outside the Police or from the Police Department. These 
candidates are in the first instance selected for training in the 
Police Training School, as Sub-Inspectors. The selection is 
made by a Selection Board consisting of the Inspector General 
of Police assisted by a committee of Deputy Inspector General, 
and the Principal, Police Training School. 

Appointments of head constables are made by the District 
Superintendent of Police, ordinarily by promotion from 
among constables with approved service. Direct appointments 
as head constables are also made with the sanction of the 
Deputy Inspector-General of Police of the range. 

Selection of candidates for appointment as constables is 
made by the District Superintendent of Police. Men from the 
district are generally preferred as they are more likely to have 
local knowledge and to be able to move about and make 
enquiries unobserved. Recruits for the Armed as well as 
Unarmed Branches are posted to District Headquarters where 
they receive training in drill, musketry, law and other police 
duties, under the direct personal control and supervision of 
the Reserve Sub-Inspector. They are required to pass an 
examination before being posted to police stations. 

There are two sections of the Police force, Armed and 
Unarmed. The armed section in 1956 consisted of 103 Head 
Constables and 477 Constables i.e., a total of 580 men. The 
armed force is mainly allotted the duties of guarding jails 
and lock-ups and escorting prisoners and treasure. The 
unarmed police are drilled to give them an upright and manly 
bearing and to enable them to turn, march and salute smartly 
and correctly. They are taught squad drill and physical 
exercises without arms. The Armed Police are instructed in 
squad drill, physical drill with ancT without arms, rifle and 
firing exercise, bayonet practice and fighting, riot drill, dacoit 
operations, guard and sentry duty, skirmishing, ceremonial 
musketry etc. 

Officers and almost all Policemen were literate in the year 
1956. 

The armament of the Kolhapur District Police in 1956 
consisted of 581 rifles of *303 bore, 530 muskets of *410 bore, 
65 revolvers (21—*455 bore, and 44—*38 bore). There were also 
5 carbine machines (Thompson). The district had in 1956 
a fleet of 16 motor vehicles including one motor cycle. 

Ther^ is a Wireless Station at the District Headquarters with 
one Head Wireless Operator and four Wireless operators working 
at the station. 
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A skeleton staff of three Sub-Inspectors, eight Head OHAFTBR14, 
Constables and 30 Police Constables (unarmed) has been f,ntioo7i^rttoo 
sanctioned for the district for prohibition and excise work. Police. 

In 1956, the Police had to deal with 1,319 cases under the Other Unties. 

prohibition law, as against 1,240 in 1955; 1,366 in 1954; and 

1,301 in 1953. The number of persons convicted in 1956 was 

37 per 1,00,000 of population as against 34 in 1955 and 50 in 

1954. Of the convicted persons per one lakh of population 37 had 

committed offences relating to liquor as against 32 in 1955 and 

48 in 1954. Four hundred and eighty-seven persons were 

convicted in 1956 as against 411 in 1955 and 617 in 1954. Of these 

487 persons convicted, 484 had committed offences relating to 

liquor and the remaining 3 were concerned in dope offences. 

No juvenile offender was convicted during the year under 
report as in 1955 and 1954. 

The total number of cases of crimes reported to the police Figures of crime, 
during the years 1953 to 1956 are given below: — 

7P55 1954 1955 1956 

Total No. of cases reported to 
the Police. 3,911 3,922 4,073 3,349 

Real serious crime including (1) riots, (2) murders, 

(3) attempts at murder, (4) culpable homicide, (5) grievous 
hurt, (6) dacoities, (7) robberies, (8) house breakings and 
thefts and (9) thefts, varied as follows: — 


1953 

• •• 

... 1,106 

1954 


... 990 

1955 


... 955 

1956 


... 971 


In 1956, there were seven Police Prosecutors in the district. Prosecuting 
The total number of cases conducted by the prosecuting staff was ProsfcuSon. 
2,265, out of which 684 ended in conviction. The total number 
of cases conducted by the executive staff was 1,411 out of 
which 434 ended in conviction. 


Government quarters have been provided to 865 members of Houtiiig. 
the police force in the district. 


The village police organization is constituted under the vaiage Police. 
Bombay Village Police Act (VIII of 1867). The administration 
of the village police is vested in the District Magistrate who 
may delegate any portion of it to an Assistant or Deputy 
Collector, being a Magistrate of First Class. There are 1,079 
villages in the district. Each village or a group of villages has 
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OHAPTBR 14. 
Jmtlae and P«aae. 

POUCB. 

ViUagePoUoe. 


Home Guards. 


a Police Patil. The Police Patil is required to collect informa¬ 
tion regarding suspicious looking strangers and send it to the 
police station. He has to keep a strict watch over the move¬ 
ments of notoriously bad characters under surveillance of the 
police. When the patrolling police goes to the village, he has 
to give all the information he possesses about events in the 
village. It is the duty of the Village Police Patil to render 
assistance to any sick traveller and to maintain law and order 
in the village. He is assisted in his work by the village 
watchmen. 

The Kolhapur District Home Guards Unit is a voluntary body 
established to supplement the ordinary police force for the 
protection of persons, property and public safety, and for such 
other service to the public as it may be called upon to perform. 

The Commandant General is in charge of the Home Guards 
organization and under him are Commandants in each 
district, who control the district staff. The appointments of 
the Commandant General and the Commandants are made by 
Government from among suitable non-official gentlemen, and 
the posts are purely honorary, carrying no remuneration. The 
organization is non-political and non-communal. All members 
have, on enrolment, to sign a pledge to the effect that they will 
well and truly serve the Government of Maharashtra without 
fear or affection, malice or ill-will or communal or political 
bias, and will assist to the best of their ability in the main¬ 
tenance of peace and prevention of crime against person and 
property. 

The Home Guards are trained in squad drill, lathi drill, use 
of arms, control of traffic, elementary law, mob fighting, 
unarmed combat and guard and escort drill. They are also 
trained in first aid and fire fighting. They are encouraged to 
take up social work. When called on duty, they enjoy the 
same powers, privileges and protection as an officer of the police 
force appointed under any.Act for the time being in force. 
Their functions consist mainly of guarding public buildings, 
patrolling for the prevention of crime and assisting the police 
in their ordinary duties. They are issued with uniform and 
are paid duty allowance at prescribed rates whenever they are 
called out on duty. 
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At present there are 8 units of the Home Guards in this 
district and they are working at the following centres: — 


Name of Unit. 


Total strength 
of each unit 
at the end of 


Remarks. 


1956. 


CHAPTBS14. 

JiistlMUidFiMe. 

POLIOI. 

Home Guards. 


251 Includes 43 Lady 
Home Guards. 

27 
38 
53 
58 
43 
94 

83 Merged from Belgaum 
district into Kolha¬ 
pur district from 
1st October 1956. 

Total ... 647 

A staff of one Sub-Inspector as Village Defence Officer and 
11 Head Constables as Assistant Village Defence Officers has ^ 

been sanctioned for this district, and are assisted by a staff of 
one Joint Village Defence Officer and 11 Joint Assistant Village 
Defence Officers with a view to organising the Village Defence 
Scheme. 

Village Defence Parties have been formed in all the 
1,079 villages in the district. The number of members was 
82,440 at the end of 1956. 

The Jail Department. 

There is only a district prison at Kolhapur. As such LocatSn of 
prisoners convicted and sentenced for a term exceeding three jails, 
months and upto two years are confined in this prison. Casual 
prisoners sentenced and convicted over two years and above from 
the district are transferred to Yeravda Central Prison. Habitual 
prisoners, however, are transferred to Nasik Road Central 
Prison. Short-term prisoners with sentences ranging from one 
week to a month are accommodated in the taluka subsidiary 
jails which are about eleven and are located at the following 
places: — 

(1) Ajra. (7) Kagal. 

(2) Bavda. (8) Panhala. 

(3) Bhudargad. (9) Radhanagari. 

(4) Chandgad. (10) Shahuwadi. 

(5) Gandhinglaj. (11) Shirol. 

(6) Hatkanangle. 


1. Kolhapur city 

2. Kurundwad 

3. Gadhinglaj taluka 

4. Jaisingpur 

5. Kodoli 

6. Radhanagari taluka 

7. Kagal taluka 

8. Chandgad taluka 
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OHAFTBB 14. These sub-jails are classified as Class Ill sub-jails and the 
. , „ —~ administration of these sub-jails is in the hands of the personnel 

JufUoe^Md pwoe. Revenue Department. 

The sub-jail at Kolhapur City is a Ilnd Class sub-jail where 
a departmental Jailor is working to assist the Superintendent 
of a district jail at Kolhapur. The sub-jail at Ichalkaranji is 
also a Ilnd class head quarter sub-jail where also a departmental 
Jailor is working under the supervision of a Superintendent of 
district jail at Kolhapur. The Jailors at Kolhapur and 
Ichalkaranji are assisted by a clerk and jail guards from the 
department. The number of guarding establishment is 
(unarmed) 20 and (armed) 20 at Kolhapur Sub-Jail, and 
Ichalkaranji Sub-Jail is only two unarmed guards, outside 
guarding is done by the Police Department. 

The prison at Kolhapur is classified as District Prison ” 
and is put in charge of a Superintendent. He is assisted by 
jailors, clerks, guards, Maharashtra Medical Service Class III 
Officer and a compounder. The total number of unarmed guards 
is 36 and that of armed guards 24. The police lock-ups in the 
district are under the direct control of Inspector-General of 
Police, Maharashtra State. 

Organisation. The Inspector-General of Prisons exercises, subject to the 
orders of the State Government general control and superinten¬ 
dence of all prisons and jails in the State. He is assisted by 
the Deputy Inspector-General, Personal Assistant, Superinten¬ 
dent of Jail Industries and other office staff members. 

The Executive Officer in charge of a central or district 
prison is the Superintendent who is vested with the executive 
management of the prison in all matters relating to internal 
economy, discipline, labour, punishment and control generally 
subject to the orders and authority of the Inspector-General. 
Under him are subordinate Executive Officers (like Deputy 
Superintendent, Jailors, Subhedars, Jamadars etc. and minis¬ 
terial subordinates like steward, healS clerk, senior clerk etc.). 
In addition there are other subordinates like medical officer, 
compounders, nursing orderly etc., also at each one of the 
central and district prisons in the State. The Convict Officers 
i.e., prisoners promoted to the ranks of convict overseers and 
night watchmen under the Jail Rules assist the jail guards in 
their executive duties. The services of well behaved convict 
overseers are being utilized now for doing patrolling duty 
outside the sleeping barracks but inside the jail at night time. 
The main wall and the outer yards are always manned for duty 
by the guarding staff. 

Recruitment. The post Of Inspector-General is generally filled in by the 
appointment of an I. C. S. of I. A. S. officer or by promotion 
from amongst those who are borne on the cadre of the 
Superintendent of Central Prison i.e., including the holder of 
the post of the Deputy Inspector General or by transfer of 
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a suitable officer in Maharashtra Medical Service Class I, or by CHAPTER 14. 

direct recruitment. The Superintendents of Central Prisons are , ^ 

officers promoted from the ranks of Superintendents of District ^ j^s. 

Prisons. The senior-most Superintendent of a Central Prison Recruitment. 

is usually appointed to hold the post of Deputy Inspector- 

General after consulting the Public Service Commission. The 

Superintendents of District Prisons are appointed both by direct 

recruitment or by promotion from amongst Jailors Grade I in 

the proportion of 1:2. Jailors in Grade I are also appointed 

both by direct recruitment and by departmental promotion in 

the proportion of 1:2. The candidates for direct recruitment to 

the post of Superintendent of a district prison and/or Jailor 

Grade I must be Honours graduates and they are recommended 

for appointment by the State Public Service Commission. 

A diploma in Sociology or Penology is an additional 
qualification. Appointments to Grade II are made by the 
Inspector-General by promotion of Jailors Grade II and appoint¬ 
ments to Grade III are made by the Inspector-Gener^ fifty 
per cent, of which are by nomination from amongst candidates 
from the open market who are necessarily required to be 
graduates and the other fifty per cent, of the appointments are 
given to suitable departmental men who have passed the 
Matriculation Examination or its other equivalent examination. 

The candidates for appointment to the post of Jailor Grade III 
are interviewed by a Selection Board consisting of the Inspector- 
General and two Superintendents of prisons who are nominated 
by Government. The posts of sepoys are filled in by direct 
recruitment and the higher posts from the Guarding establish¬ 
ment are generally filled in by promotion according to seniority 
but if suitable persons according to seniority are not available, 
appointment to the posts in higher grade are made by selection 
from amongst the members of the next lower ranks or by 
nomination of candidates with some high academic qualifications 
which are fixed for each post in high grade individually. 

Appointment to the posts of junior clerk are made by 
nomination from amongst candidates who have passed the 
Matriculation Examination or its equivalent. Appointment to 
the ministerial posts in higher grade are made by promotion 
generally according to seniority from amongst the members of 
the next lower rank. Medical officers are drafted for service 
in Jail Department for a period of two years from the Medical 
Department. 

The Superintendents of Prisons and Jailors receive theoretical Training, 
as well as practical training in Jail Officers’ Training School at 
Yeravda on a scientific basis in all fields of correctional work. 

A comprehensive training programme in correctional administra¬ 
tion has been prescribed for the said purpose and a vocational 
course of training has been chalked out which is designed to 
meet the actual requirements of jail guards in discharging 
their daily duties satisfactorily. 
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CHilRrSR 14. An accounts test has also been prescribed for Gazetted and 
JuitieeTliPefto ^on-Gazetted Superior staff of the Jail Department, i.e. superin- 
JAtts. ** tendents, jailors, stewards, clerks etc. The examination is 
Training. conducted by the Public Service Commission, Bombay for 
Superintendents including Superintendent of Jail Industries, 
Jailors in Grades I and II and for members of the clerical cadre 
from Senior Clerk onwards and by the Inspector-General of 
Prisons for Jailors Grade HI, Junior Clerks and technical staff. 

A Physical Training Instructor visits the Jails in the State in 
rotation and imparts training in drill, games and other physical 
activities both to the inmates of the jail and also to the Jail 
Guards. 

Thus it will be seen that due care has been taken to see 
that every jail officer and every jail subordinate gets an 
adequate opportunity to acquaint himself with the theoretical 
as well as practical sides of his duties, so that he can discharge 
them quite satisfactorily. The training programme has in fact 
gained an important place in the jail administration which is 
aiming at giving a material shape to the cherished idea of 
Mahatma Gandhi that imprisonment should primarily aim at 
treating a prisoner’s diseased mind since the crime which he 
commits is but a sign of a diseased mind, and also making him 
fit to go into society after his release to lead an honest life.” 

Guarding A part of the guarding establishment is armed. This section 
establishment, serves as a reserve guard to reinforce the unarmed guards in 
the immediate charge of prisoners inside the prison or in 
extra-mural gangs in the event of assault, mutiny, escape or 
other emergency. It is also available to mount guard over 
particularly dangerous prisoner or prisoners sentenced to death 
who are recognised in jail parlance as condemned prisoners ”. 
The armed guards at main jails except Bombay jails belonged to 
the Jail Department and those at head-quarter and taluka sub¬ 
jails, were drafted for duty from the**Police Department. This 
system of drafting armed guards from the Police Department 
for guarding duty at certain jails besides being uneconomical 
was the source of some avoidable complications particularly on 
occurrence of a mishap like escape of a prisoner. It has there¬ 
fore been decided by Government to replace gradually the 
armed guards of Police Department by the armed guards of 
the Jail Department. The departmental armed guards are 
detailed at Kolhapur jail. The unarmed guards at all the 
Jails in the State except Taluka sub-jails belong to the Jail 
Department. One or more Jail guards are deputed at head 
quarter sub-jails from the nearest Central, District or Special 
Prisons. The period of deputation does not usually exceed three 
years without obtaining specific sanction of the Inspector- 
General for extension. They wear a prescribed uniform and 
carry with them while on duty only a baton which also is 
very sparingly used now-a-days. 
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No post of Matron is sanctioned for the Kolhapur District 
Prison, Kolhapur city and Ichalkaranji sub-jails but the Superin¬ 
tendent is empowered to engage matron locally whenever 
a woman prisoner is admitted to jail. Services of the matron 
are dispensed with as soon as the woman prisoner is discharged 
from jail and an extra establishment statement is submitted 
in her (i.e. matron’s) case to the Inspector-General for sanction 
under rule 19(7) of the Manual of Financial Powers. 

No Medical staff is sanctioned for head quarter sub-jails but 
the Maharashtra Medical Service Officer in charge of the local 
Government dispensary or the medical officer attached to the 
Local Board or Municipal dispensary stationed at or nearest to 
the place where the sub-jail is situated is deemed to be the 
medical officer of the jail. He receives no extra pay for the 
jail duty but is entitled to an allowance of Rs. 15 or Rs. 20 p.m. 
if the daily average number of prisoners in the jail exceeds 40 or 
80 respectively. He has to visit the sub-jail regularly at least 
twice in a week and also at such other times as he may be sent 
for to attend cases of serious illness or to examine newly 
admitted prisoners. A small stock of medicines is always kept 
in the sub-jail office to treat minor cases of illness etc. and serious 
cases are transferred to the local Government dispensary for 
treatment. 

Prisoners are classified as Class I or Class II after taking 
into consideration their status in society and also the nature 
of the offence. They are further classified as casuals, habituals, 
undertrials, and security or detenus. There is no separate class 
of political prisoners but certain rules which do not allow the 
grant of facilities and privileges on the score of length of 
sentence are relaxed in their favour under the specific orders of 
Government. Prisoners are also grouped as ** short termers, 
medium termers and long termers.” Prisoners with a sentence 
upto three months are classed as short-termers, those sentenced 
to three months and above but upto two years are classified 
as medium termers and those sentenced to two years and above 
as long termers. The short termers are given deterrent treat¬ 
ment, while in the case of medium and long termers paramount 
importance is given to the reformation of the prisoner. Head 
quarter sub-jails a.re meant for the confinement of short-term 
prisoners and undertrial prisoners only. 

A Jail Reforms Committee was appointed by Government 
in 1946 and in their report dated August 1947, the Committee 
made several recommendations to Government calculated to 
conduce to the reformation of the prisoner and Government 
accepted many of those recommendations. The rules for the 
treatment have b^en liberalized. The regulations regarding 
corporal punishment have been tightened and whipping as 
a jail punishment is now to be awarded in exceptional cases 
after obtaining prior sanction of Government. Punishments of 
penal diet and gunny clothing have been abolished. Rules 
about letters and interviews have also been liberalised. 

<a.g.r.) vo Vf 768-45 
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Jail canteens have been opened in main jails only; where 
eatables, drinks, fruits etc. are available for sale to prisoners out 
of their earnings. The canteen thus serves as an incentive to 
prisoners to work and earn wages. 

Canteen profits accruing from canteen transactions are 
utilized for purchase of articles like radios, books, accessories 
for staging plays and such articles to promote welfare of 
prisoners. 

Only long-termers come within the ambit of the rules on the 
subject. Prisoners confined in the main prison are granted 
liberal remissions which are classified as below: — 

(1) Ordinary remission. 

(2) Annual good conduct remission. 

(3) Special remission. 

(4) Blood donation remission. 

(5) Remission for conservancy work. 

(6) Remission for physical training. 

In addition State remission is awarded by Government on 
occasions of public rejoicing. It is granted unconditionally and 
cannot be forfeited under any circumstances. 

Work is arranged according to the prisoner’s health. On 
admission the prisoner is examined by the medical officer who 
classifies him as fit for light, medium or hard labour. The 
Work Allotment Committee is constituted for Central District 
Jails, the members of which have to take into account health 
conditions of the prisoners, their aptitude, past experience etc. 
and assign suitable work for newly admitted prisoners with 
a sentence of six months and above. Any changes in the work 
so allotted to prisoners by the committee have to be effected 
only with the concurrence of the members of the Committee. 
No such committee is to be appointed for short term prisoners. 
The following are the industries in which prisoners are engaged 
during the period of their imprisonment at the Kolhapur 
District Prison: — 

(1) Hand loom weaving. 

(2) Pitloom weaving. 

(3) Laundry. 

(4) Carpentry. 

(5) Gardening. 

Long term and medium term prisoners, so also security and 
undertrial prisoners who volunteer to work are paid l/5th of 
the wages, which are paid normally for similar work outside, 
provided they complete their daily quota of task to the satisfac* 
tion of the authorities concerned. 
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A prisoner may be released on parole in cases of serious 
illness or death of any member of his family or his nearest 
relative or for any other sufficient cause. The period spent on 
parole will not count as part of the sentence. 

The prisoner who desires to be released on parole has to 
submit his application to the Jail Superintendent who has to 
endorse his remarks thereon and submit one copy thereof 
direct to Government and one copy to the Inspector-General of 
Prisons along with the normal roll of the prisoner concerned. 
Prisoners who apply for parole on false grounds or who abuse 
the concession or commit breaches of any of the conditions of 
parole are liable to be punished. Enquiries as regards genuine¬ 
ness or otherwise of the grounds advanced in the application are 
made through the local Revenue and Police Officers. 

Prisoners with a sentence of one year and above are entitled 
to being released.on furlough for a period of two weeks which 
will be counted as a part of his sentence. 

A Board of Visitors composing officials and non-official 
visitors is appointed for every head quarter sub-jail and taluka 
sub-jails. There are ordinarily four non-official visitors 
for head quarter sub-jails out of which two are 
members of the Maharashtra Legislature is made for a period not 
exceeding three years. Persons who in the opinion of Govern¬ 
ment are interested in the Prison administration and are likely 
to take interest in the welfare of prisoners both while they are 
in prison and after their release are nominated by Government 
on the Board of Visitors on the recommendation of the District 
Magistrate concerned and the Inspector-General of Prisons. 


The Chairman of the Board of Visitors who is usually the 
District Magistrate of the District arranges for a weekly visit 
to the prison by one of the members of the Board. Quarterly 
meetings of the whole Board are convened. Non-official 
visitors are also allowed to visit prison on any day at any time 
during the day in addition to the weekly visit arranged by the 
Chairman. The Board records in the Visitor’s Book its observa¬ 
tions on the result of the detailed inspection of the Jails. Any 
remark at the quarterly meeting or at the weekly visits 
deserving special and prompt disposal is immediately forwarded 
by the Superintendent, to the Inspector-General for necessary 
orders. Other remarks made by the visitors and the quarterly 
committee of visitors are forwarded immediately after the end 
of the month by the Superintendent to the Inspector-General 
for necessary orders. Other remarks made by the visitors and 
the quarterly committee of visitors are forwarded immediately 
after the end of the month by the Superintendent to the 
In8T>ector<*general with such remarks as he may desire to 
offer, 

(0,o.p.) trC Vf 768—46a 
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In bigger jails a committee of prisoners is selected for each 
yard by the prisoners themselves, and the jailor and the 
Superintendent consult the committee which is known in jail 
parlance as “ Jail Panchayat Committee in matters of discipline 
and general welfare of prisoners. 

Literacy classes are conducted for those prisoners who are 
ignorant of the three R’s under the supervision of literate 
convicts and paid teachers appointed only at some of 
the main jails in the State. Regular annual examinations are 
held in the jail by the Deputy Educational Inspectors. As 
remuneration for conducting literacy classes in jail, an amount 
is received as grant-in-aid from the Education Department, 
25 per cent, of which is given to the convict teachers as an 
encouragement after the quarterly examinations of the 
students (prisoners) are held and the rest of the amount is 
utilized towards the purchase of books, boards etc. required for 
the literacy classes. Films of educational and reformative values 
are also exhibited by the District Regional Publicity Officer 
concerned. 

Utmost precautions are taken in treating the prisoners suffering 
from various diseases. As such Jail Hospitals are equipped 
with all possible requirements, special types of diseases are 
attended to with due care. All possible measures are taken 
against the spread of epidemics. Prisoners suffering from skin 
and other contagious diseases are admitted into the hospital and 
are not allowed to mix freely with other prisoners. 

Washing soda and hair oil are issued to prisoners once a week. 
In addition, those doing conservancy work and employed as 
cooks are issued soap once a week aWovernment cost. 

The daily Jail routine extends from 5-15 a.m. to 9-30 p.m. The 
actual working hours are from 8-15 a.m. to 10-45 a.m. and 
11-45 a.m. to 4-15 p.m. i.e., 7 hours in all and other parts of 
routine include time for meditation, congregational prayers, 
physical training, games, social adjustments, talks, singing of 
devotional songs, education classes and reading of news-papers 
and books. Central and district prisons in the State have 
extensive factories comprising various sections like Textile, 
Carpentry, Smithy, Mochi etc. Prisoners in headquarter sub¬ 
jails are employed in gardens attached to the Jail. Prison 
services include sweeping of barracks, kitchen, conservancy etc. 
and works like manufacture of narrow tape, cot tape etc. 
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The authorised accommodation and daily average population 
of Kolhapur District Prison and Kolhapur Sub-jail and Ichal- 
karanji Sub-jail in Kolhapur Dstrict for the year 1957 was as 
under: — 


Name of the Jail. 

Sanctioned accommoda* 
tion. 

Daily average number 
lor the year 1957. 

Males. 

! Women. 

jTotal. 

Males. 

Women. 

Total. 

1. Kolhapur District 

114 


U4 

174 


174 

2. Kolhapur Sub-Jail 

104 

21 1 

125 

106 

3 

109 

3. Ichalkaranj i Sub*Jail .. 

i 1 


1 1 

27 

1 


27 


Juveniles and Beggars Department. 

In Maharashtra State there are three pieces of social 
LEGISLATION the aim of which is to protect children and to prevent 
juveniles, adolescents and young adults from becoming habitual 
criminals, and they are:—(1) the Bombay Children Act 
(LXXI of 1948); (2) the Bombay Borstal Schools Act (XVIII of 
1929); and (3) the Bombay Probation of Offenders Act (XIX of 
1939). While the Children Act deals with children below 
16 years of age, the Borstal Schools Act is applied to adolescents 
between 16 and 21, and the Probation of Offenders Act 
provides for offenders of any age, especially those between 21 
and 25 and those who have not committed offences punishable 
with death or transportation for life. In addition, there is the 
Bombay Habitual Offenders Restriction Act (LI of 1947). This 
Act was passed with a view to making provision for restricting 
the movements of habitual offenders, for requiring them to 
report themselves,' and for placing them in settlements. 

The Bombay Children Act consolidates all previous laws 
relating to the custody, protection, treatment and rehabilitation 
of children and youthful offenders and also for the trial of 
youthful offenders. It gives protection to four principal classes 
of children, viz., (1) those who are neglected, destitute or living 
in immoral surroundings and those in moral danger; 
(2) uncontrollable children who have been reported as such by 
their parents; (3) children, especially female children, who 
have been used to begging and other purposes by mercenary 
persons; and (4) young delinquents who either in the company 
or at the instigation of older persons or by themselves have 
committed offences under the various laws of the land. Such 
children are taken charge of either by the police or by officers 
known as probation officers and in most cases are kept in 
remand homes. A remand home is primarily meant as 
a place where a child can be safely accommodated during the 
period its case is being considered. It is also meant to he 
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CHAPTER 14, a centre where a child’s character and behaviour can be minutely 
and its needs fully provided for by wise and careful 

JtrraiaLBs ahd* consideration. After enquiries regarding their home conditions 
Bsooabs and antecedents have bwn completed, they are placed before 
special courts known as “ juvenile courts ”, and dealt with 
according to the provisions of the Children Act. If the home 
conditions are found to be satisfactory, and if what is needed is 
only friendly guidance and supervision, then the children are 
restored to their parents and placed under the supervision of 
a trained probation officer. If the home conditions are unwhole¬ 
some and uncongenial, the children are committed to institu¬ 
tions known as “ certified schools ” or “ fit person institutions ”. 
“ Fit person ” includes any association established for the recep¬ 
tion or protection of children. At these schools or institutions 
the children receive training according to their individual 
aptitudes, in carpentry, smithy, book-binding, tailoring, agricul¬ 
ture, poultry-farming, goat-rearing, gardening, cttae-work, 
knitting, etc. Youthful offenders, when implicated in any offence 
along with adult offenders, have to be tried separately in 
juvenile courts without the paraphernalia of criminal courts. 
The technique employed in juvenile courts is entirely different 
from that in adult courts. Penal terms are avoided, and even 
the word “ punishment ” has been dropped from the enactment 
in describing the treatment to be meted out. The children are 
regarded only as victims of circumstances or of adults. 

Borstal School Adolescent criminals coming under the Borstal Schools Act 
are sent for detention and training in the Borstal School, 
Dharwar. This Institution now comes imder the Mysore 
Government on account of the States Reorganization. Factory 
work and agriculture form two main heads of vocational 
training. Weaving; manufacture of furniture, stationery and 
buttons; and smithy are some of the other vocations taught. 
The adolescents sent to this school are given such individual 
training and other instruction and are subjected to such 
disciplinary and moral infiuences as^will conduce to their 
reformation. However, boys found to be too incorrigible or 
unsociable to be kept in the Borstal School are transferred to 
the JuvenUe Section of the Prison at Yeravda. Similarly, if the 
Inspector General of Prisons thinks that any prisoner in the 
Juvenile Section can be better treated to his advantage if he is 
sent to the Borstal School, he is accordingly transferred. Both 
juveniles and adolescents, when they have finished a certain 
period of residence in the institutions to which they are sent 
and have acquired some proficiency in a trade are released under 
a licence as prescribed in the Rules, are allowed to live in their 
homes, or, if they are destitute, in “After-care hostels” 
(institutions run by non-official agencies) under supervision, and 
efforts are also made to find employment for them. ’ 

to For the proper enforcement of the legislative enactments 

legislation. mentioned above, machinery both official and ndn-official, is 
provided. The non-official machinery is provided by the 
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Maharashtra State Probation and After-care Association, Poona, 
with a net-work of afiftliated bodies called the District Probation 
and After-care Associations which are actively functioning in 
more than a dozen districts of the State. These associations 
provide “remand homes” and “after-care hostels” and also 
employ probation officers to make enquiries regarding the home 
conditions and antecedents of children as also to supervise the 
young persons released either directly by courts or on licence 
from certified schools and the Borstal School, Dharwar. As 
regards offenders dealt with under the Probation of Offenders 
Act, the work of the District Association consists of only in 
making preliminary enquiries regarding the cases of alleged 
offenders referred to them and in carrying on, in selected areas, 
supervision of offenders released on probation. 

The official agency is the Juvenile and Beggars Department. 
Until 1934, the Juvenile Department, as it was then known, was 
controlled by the Education Department, but from April 1934, 
it was attached to the Backward Class Department under the 
control of the Home Department. The Backward Class Officer 
was designated as Chief Inspector of Certified Schools. In 
March 1946, the administration of the Bombay Beggars Act 
(XXIII of 1945), was added to the duties of the Backward Class 
Officer. As work increased and the Backward Class Officer 
could not be expected to devote much attention to the expan¬ 
sion of work under the social laws relating to children, from the 
Juvenile Branch, the Maharashtra State Probation and After- 
care Association, and the Beggars Branch were divorced from the 
control of the Backward Class Officer from June, 1947 and 
these three branches were constituted into a separate depart¬ 
ment called “ the Juveniles and Beggars Department ” under 
a full-time Chief Inspector of Certified Schools and Chief 
Inspector of Certified Institutions. This Officer is under the 
control of the Labour and Social Welfare Department of the 
Secretariat so far as the administration of the Children Act 
and the Bombay Beggars Act is concerned. The Home Depart¬ 
ment of the Secretariat, which deals with the Probation of 
Offenders Act, guides and controls his activities in relation to 
that Act. 

So far as the Kolhapur District is concerned, the Beggars Act 
has not yet been applied to any part of it. There are no institu¬ 
tions for beggars either run by Government or certified under 
the Act in the District of Kolhapur. 

The Children Act was applied in 1949 to the area comprised 
in the District of Kolhapur. 

A probation officer of the Government cadre is deputed by 
me Chief Ini^ctor of Certified Schools to the District 
Probation and After-CSare Association, Kolhapur. He has to 
assist the Juvenile Court Magistrate in diqws^ of the 
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under the Bombay Children Act. He has to work as Superin¬ 
tendent of Remand Home and also to attend to the routine 
work of the Association. 

The duties of probation officers are— 

(1) to study the children that are brought before the 
Juvenile Court and to submit reports regarding them to the 
court suggesting a treatment programme; 

(2) to supervise the children placed under their supervision 
by the Juvenile Court; 

(3) to conduct inquiries regarding applications received by 
the Juvenile Court; 

(4) to conduct the inquiries referred to the District Proba¬ 
tion and After-Care Association by other institutions in respect 
of children and beggars; 

(5) to conduct inquiries regarding children proposed to be 
released on licence from different certified schools and the 
Borstal School, Dharwar, and to supervise such children as 
are released on licence; 

(6) to conduct inquiries and supervision work under the 
Probation of Offenders Act; and 

(7) to do propaganda work to further the objects of the 
legislation relating to children and youthful offenders. 

Although the Act contemplates the establishment of 
a separate Juvenile Court in each district, no full-time Magis¬ 
trate as yet has been appointed for Kolhapur. The local Judicial 
Magistrate, First Class, at Kolhapur works as the Presiding 
Officer of the Juvenile Court. The Juvenile Court is held once 
a week in the Remand Home to dispose of cases under the 
Bombay Children Act. One or two lady honorary magistrates 
advise the Presiding Officer of the Juvenile Court in respect of 
the disposal of cases under trial. 

There is a Remand Home for Boys in Kolhapur near the 
Padmala Corner run by the District Probation and After-Care 
Association. The District Association has its own new buildings 
for Remand Home for boys only. Girls are remanded in the 
Karvir Anathashram (Anath Mahilashram), Kolhapur. 

Certified There are no Certified Schools in the Kolhapur District. * 

Schools. 

Pit Person There are following four Fit Person Institutions in this 
Institutions, district: — 

(1) Hindu Kanya Chhatralaya, Kolhapur. 

(2) Mahatma Gandhi Vasatigriha, Camp Rukadi, District 
Kolhapur. 

(3) Anath Mahilashram, Kolhapur. 

. (4) Shri Swami Vivekanand Shikshan Sam^tha, Juna 
Budhwar, Kolhapur. 
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There is no After-Care hostel run by the District Probation 
and After-Care Association. 

The Chief Inspector of Certified Institutions is also the 
Reclamation Officer, Maharashtra State. The two settlements 
viz., (1) Industrial and Agricultural Settlement, Bijapur and 
(2) Industrial and Agricultural Settlement, Khanapur, have 
been transferred to the Mysore State on account of the States 
Reorganisation. 

Unlike the Criminal- Tribes Act, which has been repealed, 
the Habitual Offenders Restriction Act is made applicable to 
persons of all castes and communities alike and restrictions are 
imposed only after judicial enquiry as prescribed under the 
Act. 
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CHAPTER 15--REVENUE AND FINANCE. CHAPTER 15. 

Revenne and 

Department of Land Records. Finance. 

Land Beoobds. 

After the merger of States and Jahagirs etc. in the former introduction. 
Bombay State the whole of the Kolhapur district has been newly 
formed since 1st August 1949 of the former State areas of 
Kolhapur Darbar (Kolhapur Government), eight Jahagiris, 

Kurundwad State and the villages transferred from Miraj 
State and eight villages of Belgaum district. After the 
Reorganisation of States in November 1956, the Chandgad 
Taluka of the Belgaum district was included in Kolhapur 
district. 

There was no uniform system of land assessment upto the 
time of 1864, when Ramrao Tadpatri undertook the work of 
measuring the land which is called ‘‘Dagawari l^jani” and 
determining the classification value of each piece of land to fix 
the assessment. But it was not based on any scientific basis. 

The land revenue system then prevailing in the State was 
a kind of rayatwari, under which an annual agreement was 
entered into with the individual cultivator who had to pay 
rent only for the lands which he cultivated with the further 
concession that he was entitled to abatement should he prove 
that they were not productive. The management of the State 
came under British supervision in 1844, and Mr. G. S. A. 

Anderson, serving in the Revenue Survey of British India 
was appointed Political Agent of Kolhapur, Mr. Anderson had 
the original survey and settlement carried out by the British 
Survey Department between 1869 and 1895. Similarly the 
revision survey and settlement works were entrusted to the 
British Survey Department in 1898 and were completed in 1906. 

The charge of boundary marks was devolved on the Collector 
(Sarsubha) as per Section 124, Land Revenue Code, Revision 
Survey Settlement. Some talukas in which revision survey 
rates were introduced in 1898 became ripe for settlement in 
1928. The Record of Rights was introduced in two mahals and 
Pot Hissas were to be measured to complete the work in all 
its aspects. To undertake all this work under their control the 
Ex-Kolhapur State Government started their own Survey 
department in 1928. 
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Thus the whole of the district, though formed of former 
State and Jahagiri villages, has been scientifically surveyed, 
classified and settled as stated above, except 33 former Bavada 
Jahagir villages. As regards introduction of settlement in these 
villages, the work is in progress (September 1957. The survey 
and classification work has been completed. 

The current settlements have long expired in almost all the 
talukas of the district and they are due for further revision 
settlement. 

Survey was done by chain and cross staff. The unit of area 
is the English acre with its sub-divisions like gunthas etc. i.e., 
121 square yards equal to one guntha and 40 gunthas make an 
acre. The area of each survey number is separately entered 
in the land records under an indicative number. That of the 
sub-division too is so entered under an indicative number 
subordinate to that of the survey number of which it is 
a portion. 

Accurate village maps have been prepared for all surveyed 
villages showing the survey numbers and their boundary marks 
and other topographical details such as roads, nallas, trees, 
forests, wells etc. From these village maps, taluka and district 
maps were constructed on a scale of 1" = 2 miles. 

The main classes of lands recognised were dry crop, 
garden and rice and each field as classified with reference to 
the texture of the soil, its depth and deteriorating factors, 
extra advantages, if any, and distance from the village market. 
In the case of rice and garden lands in addition to the soil 
factor, the water factor was also classified in consideration of 
the duration of the water supply and kind of crops grown. 
The classification value was expressed in terms of annas, 
16 annas representing the standard. The soil classification 
as originally made and confirmed at revision or made during 
the revision survey is final and no general reclassification of 
soil is made again at any further revision settlement 
(section 106, Land Revenue Code). However in case of physical 
deterioration the holder is entitled to reclassification of his 
lands and consequent reduction of assessment. 

All improvements made at the cost of the holder are exempt 
from taxation for a period of 30 years immedately preceding 
the year in which settlement is introduced (section 117-Hr 
L. R. C.). Thereafter they are liable to taxation. 

The whole district has been surveyed and settled. The 
maximum groups proposed in any one taluka are eight. 
The standard rates represent the normal assessment per 
acre of land in a group , of that of 16 annas classification value. 
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After the rates are sanctioned by Government, the assessment 
of each holding is calculated with reference to its relative 
classification value. The following note describes the proce¬ 
dure of settlement and assessment current in the Bombay 
State at present (December, 1957): — 

Prior to 1939, the settlement procedure was prescribed by 
administrative orders of Government under the Land Revenue 
Code. The settlement procedure was first brought on to the 
Statute Book under the Amendment Act, 1939 (Bombay XX 
of 1939). Under the Land Revenue Code Amendment Act 
(XXVIII of 1956) certain changes have been made in the settle¬ 
ment procedure. The changes in brief involve a shift in 
emphasis from the general economc conditions of the area 
and rental values to the prevalent prices and yields of principal 
crops. The various provisions governing the settlement proce¬ 
dure are contained in Chapter VIII-A of the Land Revenue 
Code and Chapter III-A of the Land Revenue Rules. The 
prescribed procedure is, in brief, as under: — 

“ Settlement ” is defined as the result of operations conducted 
in a zone in order to determine the land revenue assessment 
[Section 117-C(1)]. 

“Zone” is defined as a local area comprising a taluka or 
a group of talukas or portions thereof of one or more districts, 
which is contiguous and homogeneous in respect of: — 

(i) Physical configuration, 

(ii) Climate and rainfall, 

(iii) Principal crops grown in the area, and 

(iv) Soil characteristics. 

[Section 117 C(l-A)]. 

The Settlement Officer (appointed by the State Government 
under Section 18, Land Revenue Code) examines fully the past 
revenue history of the zone with a view to assessing the general 
effect of the incidence of assessment on the economic condi¬ 
tions of the zone. He then proceeds to divide the lands to be 
settled into groups and fixes the standard rates for each class of 
land in such groups. 

The groups are formed on a consideration of the following 
obligatory factors viz.: — 

(i) Physical configuration, 

(ii) Climate and rainfall, 

(iii) Prices and 

(iu) Yield of principal crops. 
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If the Settlement Officer thinks it necessary to do so, he 
may also take into account the factors specified in clause (a) 
(i) of proviso of the sub-section (2) of Section 117-G viz.: — 

(a) Markets, 

(b) Communications, 

(c) Standard of husbandry, 

(d) Population and supply of labour, 

(e) Agricultural resources, 

(f) Variations in the area of occupied and cultivated lands 
during the last 30 years. 

(g) Wages, 

(h) Ordinary expenses of cultivating principal crops, 
including the wages of the cultivator for his labour in 
cultivating the land, 

(i) Sales of lands used for agriculture. 

[Section 117G-(3)]. 

Standard rate ” is defined with reference to any particular 
class of land in a group, as the value of one-sixteenth of the 
average yield of crops per acre on land in that class of sixteen 
annas classification value [Section 117-C (5)]. 

Improvement made at the cost of the holders are exempted 
from enhancement of assessment for a period of 30 years 
immediately preceding the date on which the settlement expires 
(Section 117-H). The Settlement Officer is required to 
formualte his proposals for settlement on the above basis and 
submit a comprehensive report, to the Collector(s) concerned. 
The report would contain: — 

(i) the various statistics and data collected by him in the 
prescribed forms, 

(ii) a statement showing the effect of his proposals as 
compared to that of the previous settlement in force [Land 
Revenue Rule 19-B(1)]. 

The settlement report is published in the regional language 
in each village in the prescribed manner, together with 
a notice stating the existing standard of rates for each 
class of land and the extent of increase or decrease 
pi:oposed by the Settlement Officer. A period of three months 
from the date of notice is allowed for any objections to the 
settlement proposals (Section 117-J). 

Provision is made for referring settlement proposals to the 
Revenue Tribunal by the State Government at the instance of 
aggrieved persons (who have to deposit the prescribed amount 
of cost) within two months from the date of the notice 
(Section 117-K). 
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After taking into account the objections, the Collector CHAPTER 15. 
forwards the Settlement Officer’s report to the State Govern* and 

ment through the Settlement Commissioner and Director of Fiaaaoe* 
Land Records, with his remarks (Section 117-K). 

' Settlement and 

Assessment. 

The settlement report together with the objections and the 
recommendations of the Bombay Revenue Tribunal is required 
to be placed on the table of each chamber of the Legislature 
and the proposals can be discussed in the Legislature 
(Section 117-L). 

Thereupon, the State Government passes final orders on the 
settlement report (Section 117-L) and, after a notice of the 
orders has been given in the prescribed manner, the settlement 
is deemed to have been introduced (Section 117-0). 

The assessment to be imposed on each holding in the case 
of an original settlement is determined by the application of 
the standard rates to the classification value of the land through 
the medium of Jantris (table of calculation) prepared by the 
Superintendent of Land Records, and in the case of a revision 
settlement, it is worked out by increasing or decreasing the 
old assessment in the same proportion as there is an increase 
or decrease in the new standard rates over the old ones 
(Land Revenue Rule, 19-H). 

A settlement ordinarily remains in force for 30 years 
(Section 117-E). 

Government may, after the expiry of every ten years from 
the date on which settlement was introduced under Section 117-0, 
enhance or reduce the assessment on lands in any zone by 
placing a surcharge or granting a rebate on the assessment by 
reference to the alterations of prices of the principal crops in 
such zone (Section 117-M). 

Additional water advantages accrued at the cost of Govern¬ 
ment can be assessed during the currency of the settlement. 

(Section 117-Q). 

The Record of Rights Law (contained in chapter X of the Record of Rights. 
Land Revenue Code) was enacted in 1913 in the Union area 
and it was introduced in the former State areas in 1928 
except the Jahagiri villages. The introduction of Record of 
Rights work in the Revenue Department under the Post-War 
Reconstruction Scheme No. 75, in 288 Jahagiri villages is in 
progress. According to Section 136-B (i) of the Land 
Revenue Code, the Record of Rights contains the following 
particulars: — 

(a) the names of all persons who are holders, occupants, 

owners or mortgagees of the land or assignees of the rent or 

revenue thereof; 
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(b) the nature and extent of the res^ctive interests of 
such persons and the conditions or liabilities attached 
thereto ; 

(c) the rent or revenue, if any, payable by or to any of 
such persons; 

(d) such other particulars as the State Government may 
prescribe under the rules made in this behalf. 

The State Government has now applied the law to all the 
tenancies also under section 135-B(2). Any acquisition of 
a right in land is to be reported to the village officers by the 
person acquiring it unless it is registered (Land Revenue 
Code 135-C). Failure to carry out this obligation is liable to 
fine by way of late fees (Section 135-E, Land Revenue Code). 

Land Records The Land Records department was created in 1884 when 
Lopartment. Revision Survey and Settlement operations were nearing 

completion in the Union areas. But in Kolhapur State, the 
original and revision survey settlement operations having been 
completed by the British Survey department under the 
Superintendent, Revenue Survey, Maratha States and the 
Survey Commissioner, the necessity of creating a separate 
department was not felt by the former State authorities till 
some of the talukas became ripe for second revision survey in 
1928 and the necessity of up-to-date maintenance of the Record 
of Rights arose. To undertake all these works in all aspects, 
the Kolhapur Government started their own Survey Depart¬ 
ment in 1928. The Department so started was known as 
Survey and Settlement Office and the officer in charge of it for 
the Kolhapur State was designated as the Survey and Settle¬ 
ment Officer, Karvir Ilakha, and was a gazetted officer of the 
prant officer’s grade of the former State. He was directly 
under the control of the Sarsubha (Collector). After merger 
the staff working under the Survey and Settlement Officer was 
absorbed in the Land Records department on 1st August, 1949 
and thus commenced the working of the Land Records depart¬ 
ment in Kolhapur district. The functions and duties of the 
Survey and Settlement Office were the same as of the 
Land Records department. They are as under: — 

(i) to maintain all survey and classification and settlement 
records up-to-date by keeping very careful notes of all 
changes, and for this purpose to carry out field operations 
preliminary to incorporation of the changes in the survey 
records; 

Cti) to collect and provide statistics necessary for the 
sound administration of all matters connected with land; 

(iii) to help to reduce, simplify and cheapen litigation in 
revenue and civil courts by providing reliable survey and 
other records; 
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(iv) to supervise the preparation and maintenance of Record CHARKR IB. 
of Rights and of the periodical inspection of the boundary 

marks ; Flnanw. 

(v) to conduct periodical revision settlement operations ; Luid Reooids* 

Department. 

(vt) to organise and carry out village site and city surveys 
and arrange for their proper maintenance; 

(vii) to undertake special surveys for private individuals 
or for public bodies (such as survey of inam villages, 
surveys in connection with railway, municipal and local 
boards, community projects, town planning schemes, exten¬ 
sion of village sites etc., and for the defence and other 
Government departments; 

(viii) to maintain up-to-date all village maps and to 
reprint and arrange for their supply to various depart¬ 
ments for administrative purposes and for sale to the 
public; 

(ior) to train the revenue officers in survey and settlement 
matters; and 

(ar) to undertake the survey of pot hissas. 

In addition to the normal duties of the Department referred 
to in the foregoing para, this department is, at present 
(September, 1957) entrusted with the execution of three 
major schemes viz. schemes No. 74, 75 and 77-A, under the 
Five-Year Post-war Reconstruction Plan. 

The pre-merger situation and organisation is given above Organisation, 
in detail. After merger, the District Inspector of Land Records, 

Kolhapur, is the principal officer in charge of the 
Land Records department in the district. He is a gazetted 
officer (of the Mamlatdar's rank) appointed by the Settlement 
Commissioner and Director of Land Records and is directly 
subordinate to the Superintendept, Land Records, Poona 
Circle, in all technical matters. He is also a subordinate of the 
Collector of Kolhapur and has to carry out all administrative 
orders of the Collector of the district in the matter of survey 
and land records. 

His present subordinate staff after merger comprises of: — 

(a) clerk to District Inspector of Land Records; 

(b) one District Survey, ten Cadastral Surveyors; 

(c) District Survey Oflftce staff consisting of one headquarter 
assistant, record keeper, deputy record keeper, scrutiny 
clerk, record karkun, two utara karkuns (one permanent 
and one temporary). 

id) staff of four maintenance surveyors, one City Surveyor, 

Clerk and two City Surveyor’s copying clerks imder the City 
Survey Mahalkari. 

(O.O.P.) h-o Vf 768-46 
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(e) staff of 66 pot hissa surveyors under six Nimtandars 
and two clerks; 

(/) staff of 30 Circle Inspectors (including Circle Officers) 
working under the Collectors. 

The staff shown under (a), (b), (c) work directly under the 
District Inspector of Land Records and that under (d) under the 
City Survey Mahalkari, a revenue officer in charge of City 
Survey Office at Kolhapur, and that at (e) under the special 
Superintendent of Land Records for pot hissa survey. The 
staff under (/) works under the control of the Collector. 

The main duties of the District Inspector of Land Records 
are : — 

(a) to supervise, and take a field test of the measurement, 
classification and pot hissa work done by the district, 
cadastral, maintenance and pot hissa surveyors ; 

(b) to exercise check over the proper and prompt disposal 
of all measurement and other work done by the survey 
staff and the district survey office establishment, by 
scrutinising their diaries and monthly statements (Mahewars ); 

(c) to take a small test of the work of as many Circle 
Inspectors and village officers as possible with a view to seeing 
that they understand their duties in respect of (1) Record of 
Rights, (2) the tenancy and crop registers, and (3) the 
boundary marks, repairs work etc. During his village inspec¬ 
tions, the District Inspector sees that the (jk)vernment waste 
lands are not being unauthorisedly used (his test is meant 
to be qualitative and not merely quantitative); 

(d) to be responsible for the maintenance of the theodolite 
stones in the village surveyed in the minor triangulation 
method and to arrange for their inspection and replacement 
where necessary; 

(e) to compile the Huzur statistical (Agricultural) forms 
Nos. I, II and III with the clerical ^aid placed at his disposal 
by the Collector; 

(/) to maintain the accounts and watch the recovery . of 
city survey and pot hissa dues; 

(g) to inspect the city survey offices every year, and to 
send the inspection memoranda (in triplicate) to the 
Superintendent of Land Records, who forwards one copy 
to the Settlement Commissioner and Director of Land 
Records, and one to the City Survey Officer through the 
Collector of the district, with his own remarks thereon; 

(h) to arrange, in consultation with the Collector of the 
district concerned, for the training of the Junior Indian 
Administrative Service officers, the District Deputy Collectors, 
the candidates for the posts of Mamlatdars, and Circle 
Inspectors, clerks, talathis in survey and settlement matters; 
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(i) to advise the Revenue Officers in the district in all 
technical matters concerned with the maintenance of the 
survey records and the Record of Rights (referring cases of 
doubt to the Superintendent, Land Records) ; 

(j) to see to the correctness and punctuality of the work 
done in the District Survey Office; and 

(k) to inspect the work of repairs of boundary marks in 
at least one village in each circle, according to the fixed 
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The staff of district and cadastral surveyors deals with the ^codwtral^ 
routine measurement and classification work, whether done for Surveyors. 
Government (e.g., in land acquisition cases etc.) or on private 
applications, civil court partition decrees etc. In the case of 
private work, the prescribed measurement fees, on the fixed 
fees system, are recovered from the parties in advance. The 
District Surveyor deals with such measurement and classifica¬ 
tion cases as cannot be ordinarily entrusted to the cadastral 
surveyors on account of their complicated nature, size, 
importance or urgency. During rains the district and cadastral 
surveyors assist the Head Quarter Assistant in such 
work as clearing of arrears of correction work of survey records 
in measurement and classification cases, etc. 


The district survey office is in charge of the Head Quarter ^"eandth?^ 
Assistant who acts under the orders of the District Inspector Head Quarter 
of Land Records. The Head Quarter Assistant and his staff Assiatant. 
are responsible for keeping the survey records up-to-date and 
in proper order. He deals with all correspondence connected 
with records (under the signature of the District Inspector of 
Land Records). In urgent circumstances, the Head Quarter 
Assistant disposes of the references under his own signature 
in the absence of the District Inspector of Land Records, 
informing the latter of the action taken by him. He recovers 
and accounts for the fees received for private measurement 
work, according to the prescribed procedure. He also issues 
certified extracts from the survey records and supplies printed 
maps to the applicants on pajmaents of prescribed charges. The 
district survey office also issues the measurement cases to the 
surveyors for measurement and keeps a watch over their 
prompt and proper disposal, scrutinizes the survey work in 
the office and takes action to get all changes effected in the 
survey records. In this connection necessary kamjasti patraks 
(with their abstracts) sighed by the District Inspector of Land 
Records and countersigned by the Superintendent of Land 
Records and akarphod patraks signed by the District Inspector 
of Land Records, are sent to the revenue authorities for the 
correction of the village and taluka records and maps. 

(a.o.p.) L-o Vf 768—460 
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CHAPTER 16. The Maintenance Surveyor staff is responsible for the main- 

- a tenance of the city surveys and the records including the 

Record of Rights and maps connected therewith and assist the 
Land Reoobds. revenue administration of the city surveyed areas. They 
therefore, work under the immediate control of the revenue 
^ * officers in charge of the city survey, but the technical and 
administrative control of the staff lies with the District 
Inspector of Land Records and the Superintendent of Land 
Records. Such survey has been introduced in the Kolhapur city 
during the former State regime originally in 1884 and revised 
in 1939: 

The city surveys at Ichalkaranji, Wadgaon Bavada, Jaisingpur, 
Panhala and Gadhinglaj though originally surveyed during the 
former State regime are not under regular maintenance, mainly 
due to incompleteness in them as compared with city surveys 
in Union areas. The work has, therefore, been completed after 
merger under the provisions of the Land Revenue Code, 
Section 131, and in the City Survey Manual. 

The cost of maintenance of the city survey, is, as usual, 
borne by Government in the case of city survey at Kolhapur 
and the same procedure is to be followed in the remaining city 
surveys as soon as they come under regular maintenance. 

There are no village sites surveyed so far, in the Kolhapur 
district or any proposals in progress in this' connection. 

PoiHUsa The pot hissa surveyor staff started its working in Kolhapur 
SmyeyorB. state On 15th November, 1928. 

The pot hissa surveyor staff does the measurement work of 
the sub-divisions of the Survey Numbers for keeping the 
Record of Rights up-to-date. Out of the 977 villages of the 
district, the original pot hissa survey work has been completed 
in 805 villages and it is in progress in the remaining 172 villages 
spread up in 3 talukas. 

The measurement of new sub-divisions, is, therefore, not 
carried on except in the case of villaggs taken up for consolida¬ 
tion schemes. 

During the rains, the staff reforms the task of working out 
hissawar assessment {akarphod patraks) and preparation of 
duplicate sketches etc. for the use of the village officers. The 
cost of the pot-hissa survey operations is recovered from the 
land-holders under Section 135-G (b), Land Revenue Code. 

1 ^ 

Circle inspeotorB. The staff of Circle Inspector is primarily meant to assist the 
revenue officers in the up-to-date maintenance of the village 
records and land records kept at the village and to assist the 
revenue administration, and are, therefore, under the control 
of the Collector. They supervise the work of village officers, 
and their technical work of the maintenance of the land 
records at the village is supervised by the District Inspector of 
Land Records. Therefore, their diaries pass through the District 
Inspector of Land Records. 
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In addition to the normal duties of the department referred 
to in the foregoing paragraphs, the Land Records Department 
is, at present, (September, 1957) entrusted with the execution 
of the following three post-war reconstruction schemes. 


Scheme No. 

Description. 

74 

.. Consolidation of holdings under the Bombay 
Prevention of Fragmentation and Consoli¬ 
dation of Holdings Act, 1947. 

75 

.. Survey of inam villages in the State for the 
introduction of Record of Rights. 

77-A 

... Settlement of unsettled inam villages. 


Though these schemes are for the premerger areas of the 
State, they are made applicable to the Kolhapur district even 
after its merger in the former Bombay State. 

The Sales Tax Department. 

The Sales Tax has now become the most important source 
of revenue to the State, as it contributes to the exchequer more 
than any other head of revenue, and in 1953-54 it yielded 
15 crores of rupees and formed 28*45 per cent, of the tax revenue 
of the State. 

A general sales tax was first introduced in 1946 by a Governor’s 
Act, which in the course of time underwent various amend¬ 
ments by the legislature. The Act that now governs the levy 
of sales tax is the Bombay Sales Tax Act (III of 1953) as 
amended by the Bombay Sales Tax Laws (Amendment) Act, 
1957 (XVI of 1957). 

Under section 5 of the Act dealers whose turnover either of 
all sales or of all purchases in a year exceeds Rs. 25,000 are 
liable to pay the tax. Dealers who import goods from outside 
the State of Bombay and dealers who manufacture or process 
any goods have to pay the tax if their turnover of sales or of 
purchases exceeds Rs. 10,000 a year, provided the value of the 
goods imported, or manufactured or processed, respectively, 
exceeds Rs. 2,500. 

The system of tax as embodied in the Act is briefly as 
follows: — 

There are three classes of tax, a “sales tax,” a “general 
sales tax,” and a “purchase tax.” The “purchase tax” is, 
however, not a separate tax and is only intended to seal off 
a loophole for evasion of either of the other two taxes. In 
effect, therefore, there is only a two point tax system, namely, 
a tax generally levied at the first stage of sale (sales tax) and 
a tax levied generally at the last stage of sale (general sales 
tax). 


chapter 15. 

Reveniw and 
Finance. 

Land Reoobds* 
Post-War 
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Sales Tax. 
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CHAPTER 16. A dealer registered under the Central Sales Tax Act, 1956, 
^ — who is not liable to pay tax under Section 6 of the Bombay 
Fteance.”* Tax Act, 1953 is nevertheless liable to pay tax under 

Sales Tax. Section 5A of the Bombay Sales Tax Act, 1953 on his sales of 
any goods in respect of the purchase of which he has furnished 
a declaration under sub-section (4) of Section 8 of the Central 
Sales Tax Act, 1956 or on the sales of any goods in the manu¬ 
facture of which such goods have been used. 

No tax is levied on goods specified in Schedule A, containing 
42 entries. These entries contain: — 

(i) goods required mostly by agriculturists for cultivation, 
e.g*, agricultural implements worked or operated exclusively 
by human or animal agency of the following kinds: chaff- 
cutters, clod crushers, harrows, iron and leather mhots, iron 
ploughs and plough points, pick-axes, rahats, shovels, sickles, 
spades and wooden seed drills (entry 1); cattle, sheep and 
goals (5); cattlefeeds including fodder and other concentrates 
but excluding cotton seed (6); fertilizers (17); and 
manures including oil cakes (32); 

(ii) necessaries of the poorer sections of the community, 
e.g., betel leaves (2); bread (3); butter-milk and curds (4); 
cereals and pulses in all forms (7)* ; chillies, chily powder, 
tamarind and turmeric, whole or powdered (9)* ; eggs (15); 
firewood and charcoal (18); fish (19)*; flour including atta, 
maida, auji and bran (20)*; flowers (21); food and non¬ 
alcoholic drinks consumed at a hotel, restaurant, refresh¬ 
ment room, eating house or other place where such food and 
drinks are served (except when the cost of food and drinks 
consumed at one time by one person exceeds one rupee) (22); 
fresh fruits (23); fresh vegetables and edible tubers (24); 

• Ghongadis, Kambalis or Kambals woven on handlooms 

exclusively out of hand spun woollen yarn and sold at 
a rate not exceeding Rs. 12 each; glass bangles sold at a rate 
not exceeding two annas each (24-A); Ghongadis, Kambalis 
or Kambals woven on handlooms exclusively out of hand 
spun woollen yam and sold at a rate not exceeding Rs. 12 
each (25); gur (26); kerosene (28); kum-kum (30); 
Mangalsutra with a black glass beads sold at a rate not 
exceeding Rs. 5 each (31); meat (33)*; milk, whole or 
separated (34); salt (37); slates and slate pencils; chalk sticks 
and crayons; foot-rules, exercise and drawing books and 
lead pencils ; and mathematical and drawing instrument boxes 
used by primary and secondary school students (38); text¬ 
books, books for supplementary reading and school atlases 
sanctioned by the State Government, Director of Education 
for the State of Bombay, the Educational Inspectors of 
Divisions or Secondary School Certificate Examination Board 
of approved by the Bombay Municipal Schools Committee 
(41); and water, other than aerated and mineral waters (42); 


Except when sold in sealed containers. 
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(iii) implements or raw materials of cottage industries and CHAnCB i*. 
products of cottage industries, e,g., charkha and other imple¬ 
ments used in the production of handspun yam or handwoven 
cloth as may be specified by the State Government by 
notification in the Official Gazette (8); cloth woven in hand- 
looms sold at a rate not exceeding Bs. 2 per yard (10); clothes 
and other articles of Khaddar (11)*; cotton yam and cotton 
thread (13); edible oils manufactured in ghanis by human 
or animal agency (14); handmade paper (27)*; khaddar (29)*; 

Palm products—(1) When sold by a producer recognised 
for this purpose by the Collector of Sales Tax, Maharashtra, on 
the recommendation of AD India Khadi and ViUage Industries 
Board, set-up under Government of India, Ministry of 
Commerce and Industries. (2) When sold by other dealer 
where such products have been purchased from a producer 
recognised by the Collector of Sales Tax in this behalf; 

(iw) sources of power, e.g., coal gas (when sold by a gas 
supply company to a local authority for consumption by such 
local authority for the purpose of street lighting) (12); 
electrical energy (16); motor spirit (os defined) (35); 

(v) periodical journals published at intervals not exceeding 
one month (36); 

(in) stamp paper sold by vendors duly authorised under 
the provision of the Indian Stamp Act, 1899 (39); and 
(uii) Sugar-cane (40). 

Schedule B lists 79 specific entries and entry 80 “ all goods 
other than those specified from time to time in Schedule A 
and in the proceeding entries.” The first 8 of these entries 
composed of certain raw materials of industry, viz., raw 
cotton (whether ginned or unginned) including cotton waste 
(1); cotton seeds (2); artificial silk yam (3); hides and skins 
(4); oil-seeds (5); raw silk and silk yarn (6); raw wool, wool 
tops and woollen yarn (other than knitting yarn) (7); and 
staple fibre and staple fibre yam (8); and entries 9 to 18, which 
specify those goods out of the goods declared essential by 
ParDament [under the Essential Goods (Declaration and Regu¬ 
lation of Tax on Sales or Purchase) Act, 1952] which are not 
specified in Schedule A to the Act, are subject only to the 
general sales tax and not to the sales tax. On the other hand, 
entries 19 to 22, viz. betel nuts (19); text-books and periodical 
journals except such text-books and journals as are declared 
tax-free under entries 36 and 41 of Schedule A, and other than 
account books, diaries, calendars, and books containing space 
exceeding eight pages for being written up (not being exercise 
books) (20); coal (21); and safety matches (excluding matches 
used as fire-works) (22); are subject only to the sales tax and 
not to the general sales tax. 

The rate of the general sales tax is only one-fourth per cent., 
in the case of bullion and specie (23), .and one per cent, in the 

* Whm sold by dealeili reoognliMd for tiA fiu|>en by the Ck>Ueotor «f Salee Tw. 
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CHAPTER 16. case of entries 1 and 2, i.e., raw cotton and cotton seeds, and 
and three pies in the rupee in the case of entries 3 to 8 and 

Flnanoe. entry 24 [articles made of gold and silver (of fineness not less 

SawbsTax. than 75 per cent.) not containing any precious stones, synthetic 

or artificial precious stones, or pearls, real, artificial or 
cultured]. In all other cases it is six pies in the rupee. 

The sales tax, however, is graded from one-fourth per cent, 
in the case of bullion and specie (23) and articles made of gold 
and silver, etc. (24) to three pies in the rupee in the case of 
entries 19 to 22 and entry 80. On several items, which may 
be said to form middle-class requirements, the rate is six pies 
in the rupee and on several other entries, which may be classed 
as “ luxuries ** it is twelve pies in the rupee. A sales tax of 
fifteen pies in the rupee is imposed on goods mentioned in 
entry 79 [textile fabrics of any kind including saries, dhotis, 
sheets, chaddars, blankets and other similar articles (except 
(i) cloth woven on handlooms, (ii) coarse and medium cotton 
cloth woven in mills or on powerlooms, and (iii) tracing cloth) 
sold at a rate not less than Rs. 3 per yard]. 

Certain articles like photographic and other cameras and 
enlargers, lenses, paper, films and plates required for use 
therewith, X-ray apparatus and equipment and lifts whether 
operated by electricity or Hydrolic power, have been added to 
the list of luxury goods and made subject to Sales Tax at the 
rate of 12 pies in the rupee. 

The scheme of the Act is such that the taxes leviable under 
it do not offend against Article 286 of the Constitution, which 
makes inter-State trade free, or hamper exports from the 
State to markets outside India. Suitable provisions have been 
made both in the Act and in the Rule framed under it to 
ensure that neither the sales tax nor the general tax has to 
be paid more than once on the same article even when it is 
manufactured or processed. Wholesale dealers, intermediaries 
between wholesalers and retailers^ or commission agents will 
not generally pay any of these taxes ^^d in cases where they 
have to pay, provision exists for arranging refund of these taxes 
to them. In cases where dealers carry on processing or manu¬ 
facture of goods for sale, it has been provided in the Rules 
that the sales tax paid on the purchase of goods used as raw 
materials, processing materials, fuel, lubricants, containers or 
packing materials shall be set off from the sales tax pyable 
on the sale of the manufactured or processed goods. 

For the purpose of the administration of the Sales Tax Act 
in the Kolhapur District, two Sales Tax Officers have been 
appointed for the Kolhapur District. They have under them 
8 Sales Tax Inspectors. The headquarter of these Inspectors 
is at Kolhapur. 

The Sales Tax Officers exercise the powers delegated to them 
under the Bombay Sales Tax Act and Rules for the general 
administration of the Act in their charge. They register and 
grant licences to the dealers who are liable for registration and 
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who are entitled to hold a licence under the provisions of the CHAPTER 15. 
Act and are invested with powers to assess them. They receive and 

periodical returns from the dealers who are registered showing Finance, 
the turnover during the period and the tax payable by them, Sju-bsTa*. 
and they verify the returns, pass orders of assessment and take 
steps for the recovery of the tax assessed. They also detect 
cases of evasion of tax and report them to the Collector of 
Sales Tax for necessary orders. They are primarily responsible 
for the general administration of the office. 

The Additional Collector is, under the Bombay Sales 
Tax Act, an authority equivalent to the Collector of Sales 
Tax and appeals against the orders of Additional Collectors 
and Collector of Sales Tax would lie before the Sales 
Tax Tribunal. There is also provision for sm motu revision 
of orders passed by the Sales Tax Officers. The Assistant 
Collector of Sales Tax, can of his own motion revise any 
order passed by any Sales Tax Officer under his jurisdiction. 

Similarly the Additional Collector of Sales Tax or Collector 
of Sales Tax, as the case may be, can revise any order passed 
by the Assistant Collector of Sales Tax or Sales Tax Officer. 

The officer next above the Sales Tax Officer, Kolhapur, is 
the Assistant Collector of Sales Tax of the Central Division, 

Range III, who has his headquarters at Poona. The Sales Tax 
Officer seeks clarification and advice from the Assistant Collector 
in certain matters relating to the administration of the Act. 

He has also to submit to the Assistant Collector all cases which 
he is not competent to deal with. Appeals lie from the orders 
of the Sales Tax Officer to the Assistant Collector, from the 
Assistant Collector to the Collector of Sales Tax, and from 
the Collector to the Sales Tax Tribunal. 


Statement showing the Sales Tax receipts and 

COLLECTION CHARGES IN RESPECT OF KOLHAPUR 

District. 


Year. 

Sales Tax 
colleetod. 

Collection 

Charges. 

Proportion of 
collection 
charges to 
amount 
collected. 

m9-eo 

8,53,674 

17,868 

2-09 

196(MS1 

18.60,146 

28,748 

1*64 

1951.^ 

18,68,989 

29,776 

1*60 

196a-fi3 

16,67,759 

36,265 

2-32 

1958-S4 

14,86,343 

1 40,331 

2-80 

1964-S6 

20,63,627 

30,051 

1-90 

1958-66 

24,18,000 

40,708 

! 1*68 

1966-67 

26M502 

46,653 

' 1<82 

1 
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The Registration Department. 


Revenue and 
Finance. 

Reqistbatioit. 
Rftfistratiou of 
Documents. 


The Indian Registration Act was enacted to prevent execu¬ 
tion of fraudulent and forged documents and thus save the 
illiterate public from possible exploitation by unscrupulous 
sawakars and greedy landlords. Accordingly, the Act has 
mainly provided for compulsory registration of all documents 
affecting immovable property of the value exceeding Rs. 100. 
Other documents affecting immovable property of a value below 
Rs. 100 (and their number is generally limited) and documents 
of adoptions and wills have been made optionally registrable 
thereunder. As a rule, fees are levied for registration, but 
as an encouragement to the co-operative movement, the State 
Government have exempted from payment of fees, documents 
relating to co-operative credit societies, land mortgage banks, 
urban banks (upto the value of Rs. 2,000) and housing societies 
(upto the value of Rs. 5,000). Similarly, awards under the 
Bombay Agricultural Debtors* Relief Act (XVIII of 1947) are 
also registered free. Marriages under the Parsi Marriages and 
Divorces Act (III of 1936), Bombay Registration of Marriages 
Act, 1953 (Act V of 1954) and the Special Marriage Act, 1954 
(Act XLIII of 1955) are also registered. 


' Registration Kolhapur, a merged State district, first adopted the Indian 
Offices pre and Registration Act in 1875. Till the merger, the Registration 
Department was a part of the Revenue Department, a senior 
clerk of the department being appointed as a Sub-Registrar of 
each taluka and the two Prant Officers being ex-officio District 
Registrars. The Sarsubha used to be the Inspector General of 
Registration. After the merger, the entire registration 
administration was brought on the lines obtaining in the other 
districts of the State. Accordingly, the sub-districts were 
reorganised. At present there are eight registration offices 
located respectively at Karvir, Gadhinglaj, Radhanagari, 
Panhala, Kagal, Shirol, Hatkanangle and Chandgad. Each 
office is manned by a Sub-Registrar. The Sub-Registrars at 
Gadhinglaj and Radhanagari have also to pay periodical visits 
to Ajra and Gargoti respectively for the convenience of the 
public of these talukas. The Sub-Registrar, Karvir, in addition 
to the work of registration of documents helps the District 
Registrar in the registration administration of the district. 


Distbict The Collector of Kolhapur District is ex-officio District 
Reoistbae. Registrar. The District Registrar exercises supervision over 
the entire registration staff of the district. Though the Sub- 
Registrars are appointed by the Inspector General of Registra¬ 
tion, the District Registrar is empowered to make temporary 
appointments of Sub-Registrars in local vacancies. He is mainly 
the appointing authority of Sub-Registry karkuns and peons in 
the district. The District Registrar carries out the instructions 
of the Inspector General of Registration in all departmental 
matters and keeps him fully informed about the registration 
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system and its efficient working. The District Registrar attends 
to the needs and difficulties of the Sub-Registrars in their day 
to day work with the help of the Sub-Registrar at the head¬ 
quarters. He visits each Sub-Registry Office at the time of 
taluka office inspection and routine matters of the office are 
inspected by him with the help of the Collector’s revenue 
branch which is on tour with him. The District Registrar is 
empowered to register any document from the district 
(section 30) and he also receives sealed covers containing wills 
for deposit in his safe (section 42). He hears appeals and 
applications under section 72 and 73 of the Indian Registration 
Act against the refusal orders passed by Sub-Registrars under 
him. Under sections 25 and 34, he is empowered to condone 
delays in presentation of documents and appearance of execu¬ 
tants provided the delay does not exceed four months, and to 
direct the documents concerned to be registered on payment 
of a fine not exceeding ten times the proper registration fee. 
Similarly, he sanctions refunds in surcharges. The District 
Registrar is thus the executive officer under the Indian Registra¬ 
tion Act, the Inspector General of Registration being mainly 
concerned with general supervision of the department. 

The Sub-Registrar is immediately subordinate to the District 
Registrar. The Sub-Registrar’s chief function is to register 
documents presented for registration. Before accepting a docu¬ 
ment for registration he has to satisfy himself that stamps of 
the value prescribed under the Stamps Act are affixed to it and 
also levy the necessary registration fee. He keeps an authenti¬ 
cated record of each such document and intimates all changes 
under the registered deeds to the Mamlatdar or the City 
Survey Officer according as the property is agricultural or city 
surveyed. The registration records are considered as valuable 
public records and are to be preserved permanently. They are 
open to inspection by the public on payment of fees, and 
certified copies thereof can be granted to parties on payment of 
fees. The Sub-Registrar is also assigned certain ex-officio duties. 
He is a Parsi Marriage Registrar and also a Registrar of 
Marriages under the Bombay Registration of Marriages Act. 
1953. The extent of this extra work is, however, limited. The 
Sub-Registrar of Kolhapur is in addition empowered to 
solemnize marriages under the Special Marriages Act, 1954. 
In certain cases Sub-Registrars are also Notaries Public under 
the Negotiable Instruments Act. The Sub-Registrar, Karvir, is 
a Notary Public for Kolhapur district. 

The District of Kolhapur is in charge of the Inspector of 
Registration, Satara Division, Satara, for inspection work. His 
jurisdiction comprises of North Satara, South Satara, Kolhapur 
and Ratnagiri districts. He is subordinate to the District 
Registrar and the Inspector General of Registration and has no 
administrative functions. His duty is mainly confined to the 
inspection of the technical work of the registration offices 
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CHAPTER 16. including the Central Record Room at the headquarters and the 
R V n— nd rooms of the taluka sub-registrars, so that those records 

pSanoe.”** which are in danger of being destroyed may be recopied and 
Sub-Rboistrab. authenticated according to law. He also examines the various 
Inspection. ^ooks, registers, indexes, accounts and other records in the 
sub-registries once a year and sends one copy of his inspection 
memo to the District Registrar and another to the Inspector 
General of Registration simultaneously forwarding a copy to 
the Sub-Registrar concerned. The Inspector General of 
Registration on receiving such memo, directs the Sub-Registrar 
concerned through the District Registrar to carry out such of 
the instructions proposed by the Inspector of Registration as 
are approved by him (i.e. the Inspector General). 

Statistics. The average annual income of the Kolhapur Registration 
District is Rs. 95,977 and the average annual expenditure 
Rs. 41,983 (based on the figures for the triennum 1953-55). 
Seven of the eight offices in the district are working under the 
manuscript system. Only in Karvir Sub-Registry Office the 
copying of documents is done by means of photography. During 
1956 in all 11,788 documents were registered in the district ; 
composed of 11,335 documents falling under compulsory 
registration and of the aggregate value of Rs. 1,89,03,789; 
188 documents falling under optional registration and of the 
aggregate value of Rs. 2,24,539; 228 documents affecting 
moveable property and of the aggregate value of Rs. 21,230; and 
37 wills. 1443 memoranda of marriages were registered under 
the Bombay Registration of Marriages Act (V of 1954) and 
2 marriages were solemnised under the Special Marriages 
Act, 1954. 


The Stamps Department. 

Stamps. The SUPERINTENDENT OF STAMPS, Bombay is the authority who 
Orgamaation. controls the Supply and sale of State Stamps in the State, while 
in the Kolhapur district the Collector of Kolhapur as the 
administrative head, holds general charge of the Stamp Depart¬ 
ment. There is no officer in the district specially in charge of 
stamps. The work is done by the Stamps Head Karkun under 
the supervision of the Treasury Officer, Kolhapur, who is 
a gazetted Officer. The Treasury Officer has charge of the Local 
Depot at Kolhapur and is responsible for the maintenance of the 
stock of stamps, their distribution to branch depots and their 
sale to the public. He is empowered to grant refund of the 
value of unused, spoilt and obsolete stamps presented to him 
within the prescribed period. A branch depot is located at 
every taluka or mahal headquarter and it is in charge of the 
Sub-Treasury Officer, i,e., the Mamlatdar or Mahalkari. The 
Sub-Treasury Officers are also empowered to grant refund of 
stamps to a limited extent. 
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To suit public convenience, stamps are sold not only at the 
local depot and the branch depots, but also at various other 
centres by vendors authorised by Government. There are 
27 licensed stamp vendors in the district. Besides, the Stamps 
Head Karkun and the Nazir in the District Court, Kolhapur, 
have been appointed to work as ex-officio stamp vendors. 
Moreover, the Mamlatdars and Circle Officers, while on tour, are 
authorised to sell the villagers stamps of various denominations 
required by them. 
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The following table gives the total incomes realised from 
Stamps Duty in the Kolhapur district during the year 1949-50, 
1950-51 and 1951-52 and the amounts paid to licensed stamp 
vendors during those years: — 



1949-50. 

1950-61. 

1951-52. 

1 

From 

1-8-1949. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 1 


Total income realised from 
Stamp Duty;— 





Judicial Stamps 

2.67,900 

3,14.290 

3.44.966 


Non-Judicial Stamps 

1.90.112 

2,77.943 

3.24.642 


Discount paid to Stamp 
Vendors;— I 

1 

! 



Judicial Stamph 

6.732 

* 1,797 

2,050 


Non-Judicial Stamps 

.... 

5,722 

6,773 



The Motor Vehicles Department. 


The Motor Vehicles Department deals with the administration Motor Vbhiolbs. 
of the Motor Vehicles Tax and the Motor Vehicles 
(Amendment) Act (XV of 1956), and the Bombay Motor 
Vehicles Tax Act (LXV of 1958). Under the first Act 
all motor vehicles have to be registered; all drivers have 
to take out a licence, which is given only on their passing 
a prescribed test of competence; the hours of work of drivers 
of transport vehicles are restricted; and third party insurance 
of all vehicles plying in public places has to be affected. It 
gives power to the State Governments to subject vehicles to 
strict mechanical tests and to control the number of vehicles to 
be licensed for public Hire, specifying their routes and also the 
freight rates. Fees are leviable for registration and issue of 
licences and permits. 

There is a State Transport Authority for each State and 
Regional Transport Authorities have been set up for convenient 
regions of a State. The State Transport Authority co-ordinates 
the activities of the regional transport authorities. 
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Regional Trans¬ 
port Authority. 


Regional Trans¬ 
port Officer. 


Other staff. 


The Regional Transport Authority controls the motor trans¬ 
port in the region and deals with the issue of permits to 
different categories of transport vehicles according tp the 
policy laid down by the State Transport Authority and the 
State Government from time to time. It also performs such 
duties as grant of authorisations to drive public service vehicles 
and conductors* licences, taking departmental action against 
those permit-holders who contravene any condition of the 
permit, etc., and prescribing policy in certain important matters 
relating to motor transport in the region. 

The Regional Transport Authority for Poona Region with 
head-quarters at Poona, has jurisdiction over the Kolhapur 
district and also over the districts of Poona, North Satara, South 
Satara, Sholapur and Ahmednagar. It consists of four official 
and six non-official members nominated by Government under 
sub-section (1) of section 44 of the Motor Vehicles Act. 

The Regional Transport Officer functions as the Secretary and 
Executive Officer of the authority. In his capacity as Regional 
Transport Officer he is the authority for licensing drivers and 
registering vehicles and also for prosecuting in cases of 
offences committed under the Motor Vehicles Act. Acting 
imder the authority of the Regional Transport Authority, he is 
responsible for all the duties connected with the issue and 
counter-signature of authorisations to drive public service 
vehicles and conductors* licences and with the grant, revocation, 
suspension and cancellation of permits for public carriers, 
private carriers, stage carriages and taxi cabs. 

One Assistant Regional Transport Officer and one Supervisor 
assist the Regional Transport Officer at headquarters. Nine 
Motor Vehicles Inspectors look after the work of registration, 
inspection of motor vehicles, testing of motor drivers and 
conductors, checking of motor vehicles and detecting offences 
under the Motor Vehicles Act. They are assisted by four 
Assistant Motor Vehicle Inspectors in these duties. One Motor 
Vehicles Prosecutor looks after "the prosecution work and 
conducts cases launched in courts of law. He also assists the 
Regional Transport Officer by giving legal opinion whenever 
need arises. 

This Department has liaison with the Police Department. 
The Police Department carries out periodical checks of motor 
vehicles and detects offences under the Motor Vehicles Act. It 
also attends to references from the Motor Vehicles Department 
regarding verification of character of applicants for public 
service vehicle authorisations, conductors’ licences, taxi cab 
permits, etc. It also helps in the verification of non-use of 
vehicles and recoveries of arrears of taxes and in specifying 
particular places for bus stops, etc. 

The District Magistrate comes into relation with this depart¬ 
ment in connection with imposition of restrictions on road trans¬ 
port, fixation of speed limits, and location of motor stands. 
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Under the Bombay Motor Vehicles Tax Act, taxes are levied 
on all motor vehicles, except those designed and used solely for 
carrying out agricultural operations on farms and farm lands. 
The taxes are based on the types of vehicles (e.g., motor cycles, 
tricycles, goods vehicles, passenger vehicles, etc.), and their laden 
or unladen weight. The Act has removed all municipal and State 
tolls on motor vehicles. The Rules made under this Act lay 
down that when a vehicle is to be registered within the State, 
the registering authority (i.e. the Regional Transport Officer) 
shall verify the particulars furnished in the application for 
registration (e.g. the make of the vehicle, its capacity, etc.), and 
determine the rate of the tax for which the vehicle is liable. 
Every registered owner who wants to use or keep for use any 
vehicle in the State has to pay the tax determined, stating 
the limits within which he intends to use the vehicles, i.e., 
whether only within the limits of a particular municipality or 
cantonment or throughout the State. A token for the payment 
of the tax will be issued by the registering authority and this 
has to be attached to and carried on the vehicle at all times 
when the vehicle is in use in a public place. A fresh declara¬ 
tion has to be made annually, or every time the tax has to 
be paid (i.e. quarterly, half-yearly or annually). The registering 
authority before issuing the token in respect of the payment of 
the tax has to satisfy itself that every declaration is complete 
in all respects and the proper amount of tax has been paid. 

It may be mentioned here that with a view to facilitating the 
convenience of the motoring public and for the purposes of 
smooth administration of Motor Vehicles Department an office 
of the Assistant Regional Transport Officer has been established 
at Kolhapur with effect from 1st June 1957 with one Assistant 
Regional Transport Officer, two Motor Vehicles Inspectors and 
two Assistant Motor Vehicles Inspectors. 
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CHAPTER 1&-DEVBLOFMENTAL DEPARTMENTS* 

The Agricultural Department. 

The Director op Agriculture is the Head of the department 
OF Agriculture, who is assisted by two Joint Directors, 
four Deputy Directors, at headquarters, each in charge of 
(1) research and education, (2) intensive cultivation, 
(3) agricultural extension, and (4) agricultural engineering and 
soil conservation. One Deputy Director of Agriculture for 
crop research, with his headquarters at Poona for the whole 
State, working under the Director of Agriculture, concerns 
himself with the technical side of crop research in the State. 
The Divisional Deputy Directors are in charge of extension 
work in their respective divisions and the District Agricultural 
Officers of the respective districts are in turn responsible for 
all extension work in their districts. 

The work carried out by the Department of Agriculture in 
the Kolhapur district may be grouped under the following 
items: — 

(a) Agricultural Extension and demonstrations. 

(b) Agricultural Engineering including Mechanical Cultiva¬ 
tion and Soil Conservation. 

(c) Animal and Poultry Husbandry. 

(d) Agricultural Research and Education. 

Agricultural Extension and Demonstrations .—^The officer 
in-charge of extension work in the district is the District 
Agricultural Officer, who is responsible to the Divisional 
Deputy Directors. The District Agricultural Officer is assisted 
by one Assistant District Agricultural Officer at his headquarters 
and two Agricultural Officers—one for the North Division and 
the other for the South Division of the district. Six of the 
nine talukas and two of the three mahals of the district are 
divided into 29 circles, each taluka or mahal having three 
or four circl^. and there is one Agrkultural Assistant in-charge 
of each' circle. In the remaining three talukas and one mahal, 
independent National Extension Service Blocks having been 
formed, the department’s Agricultural Assistants have been 
withdrawn and work at viUage level i$ being looked after by 
Gramsevaka who are trained in agriculture, and by Agricultural 
Officers attached to each Block at the Block Level. 

(O.O.P.) L-0 Vf 768—47 
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The District Agricultural Officer is responsible for all extension 
work in the district. The following are the important extension 
activities of the district: — 

(1) Execution of all “ Grow More Food»” schemes. 

(2) Establishment of agricultural demonstration centres on 
cultivators fields and holding field demonstrations in respect 
of various improvements. 

(3) Extension of intensive cultivation of paddy by the 
Japanese method and organisation of demonstration plots. 

(4) Organisation of demonstration plots showing various 
cultural, manurial and other improvements. 

(5) Organisation of agricultural and cattle shows in the 
district. 

(6) Organisation of crop protection services. 

(7) To help and guide all National Extension Service Blocks 
in planning of agricultural extension programme in their 
respective blocks. 

(8) Organisation of crop competitions of various crops to 
encourage the cultivators to maximise their production 
per acre. 

(9) Supervision of crop-cutting experiments. 

(10) Extension of sugarcane development scheme. 

(11) Organisation of special weeks such as Vana Mahotsava 
Saptah, Gram Sudhar Saptah, Fertilizers Week, and Crop 
Competition Fortnight. 

(12) Extension of horticultural, vegetable and kitchen 
gardening. 

Each circle of a taluka or mahal has a depot wherein improved 
seeds, insecticides and fungicides are stocked for sale to needy 
cultivators. Dust guns, spray ppmps and improved implements 
are also stocked for the use of cultivators on nominal hire 
charges. Agricultural extension work is carried on in each 
circle by the Agricultural, Assistant, who is supervised by the 
Agricultural Officer of the division concerned. 

The distribution of fertilizers is done through co-operative 
bodies and individual traders. 

Mechanical Cultivation.—There is one Bulldozing Unit, with 
four bulldozers, in charge of a Foreman Supervisor who works 
under the control of the Mechanical Cultivation Engineer to 
Government. The bulldozing programme, however, is chalked 
out by the District Agricultural Officer, and the work is 
undertaken according to that programme. Bulldozers are sent 
wherever there is concentration of work in a compact block, 
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the minimum required being at least 70 hours of work for 
each bulldozer in the first instance. All charges for bulldozing 
are required to be credited in advance to the District Agricultural 
Officer, and on receipt of advances necessary job orders are 
issued to the Foreman Supervisor for executing the work. The 
charges for bulldozing work are as under : — 
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40 H. P. ... Rs. 25 per hour. 
80 H. P. ... Rs. 40 per hour. 


Soil Conservation. —^The Sub-Divisional Soil Conservation Soil Consci-vation. 
Officer, Miraj, is in-charge of soil conservation work in Kolhapur 
district. Soil conservation work has been started in a few 
villages of the eastern portion of the district. Bulldozers 
are also utilised for soil conservation work wherever necessary. 

The soil conservation works are executed by the soil 
conservation staff after obtaining the written consent of 
67 per cent, of the land owners of the villages for which soil 
conservation schemes are approved by the Land Improvement 
Board of the district. The total cost of the work is met by 
Government in the first instance, and 50 per cent, of the cost of 
the work or Rs. 10 per acre, whichever is less, is considered 
as subsidy from Government and the remaining amount is 
recovered from the land owners concerned in 15 equal annual 
instalments (free of interest) commencing one year after the 
date of completion. 

Boring Machines. —The two boring machines belonging to the Boring. 
Agricultural Department are handed over to the District Local 
Board for execution of boring work in the district. 

Water*^finding Machine. —One water-finding machine has Wator.finding. 

been allotted to this district. The charges for the water-finding 
machine are Rs. 10 for agricultural purposes and Rs. 20 for 
non-agricultural purposes. 

Animal Husbandry. —^Live-stock (Cattle) improvement work is 
undertaken in the district by the District Agricultural Officer ^ ^navy. 
under the guidance of the Live-stock Expert to Grovernment. 

Premium bulls and premium cows are located in the villages 
for improvement of cattle by the grading system. For this 
purpose intensive cattle improvement zones are selected and 
improvement work is undertaken in these areas. Pure breed 
animals are tattooed and registered in the herd-stock. 

The Khillar breed of cattle is very popular in this district, 
especially in the eastern and central parts. In the western 
part, which is rather hilly and has heavy rainfall, the Dangi 
breed is recommended. 

Artificial insemination work has been undertaken by the 
Animal Husbandry Department at Kolhapur very recently and 
it is getting popular. 

(G.0.P.7 L-o Vf 768—i7a 
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CHAPTER 16. Poultry Development —^Poultry development work is under- 
DeveioMentai district under the guidance of the Poultry 

Departmenti. Development Officer, Poona. Improved birds and hatching 
Aobiovltukb. eggs are supplied to deserving poultry keepers at concessional 
De^i^^nt. rates. There is also a poultry farm at Kolhapur and it is to 
be developed into a technical institution for training students 
in poultry husbandry. The farm is now only engaged in 
maintaining different birds and supply of pure birds and hatching 
eggs to cultivators.^ 

Kesearch and Research and Education .—^Agricultural research is done in 
Education. this district mainly on paddy and sugarcane crops, which are 
the main crops of the district. 

The Agricultural Research Station (Sugarcane) in the district 
is in charge of an Agricultural Officer who is working under 
the Sugarcane Specialist, Padegaon, and is located at 
Rajputwadi—four miles from Kolhapur on the Kolhapur- 
Ratnagiri Road. This is a sub-station under the Sugarcane 
Specialist, Padegaon, started in the year, 1950, to carry out 
research on manurial and cultural practices of sugarcane and 
to help in increasing the yield. The area of the farm is 21 acres 
and is taken on lease from the Kolhapur Sugar Mills. The 
present area of the farm is very small and it is, therefore, difficult 
to carry out experiments on a large scale. 

One permanent Sugarcane Research Station with laboratory 
facilities has been sanctioned for Kolhapur in the Second 
Five-Year Plan and it is to be placed in charge of a Class II 
Officer. The work of acquiring land on the Kolhapur-Poona 
road for this Research Station has been taken up with the 
Revenue department. 

At present Co. 419 is popularly grown in the district on more 
than 95 per cent, of the area. New promising strains evolved 
are Co. 740 and Co. 775. Co. 775 is good both in regard to 
yields and sugar recovery tind is getting popular with 
cultivators. 

The sugarcane development work has been going on in the 
district since 1954 and an area of 15,000 acres covering areas of 
Kolhapur and South Satara districts has been selected for 
carrying out sugarcane development work. The scheme is 
in charge of an Agricultural Officer with his headquarters at 
Kolhapur, working under the Sugarcane Specialist, and the 
Agricultural Officer is assisted by four Agricultural Assistants 

^ All sheep. ponUiy and animal htuhandry works hare been transferred to the Bireetor 
of Animal Husband^, Bombay State. Poona 1. on 1st July. 1957 as per GoTomment 
Resolution, j^ienlture and Forests Bepariment, No. LVS<«1056-B, dated Uie SSth 
June 1957. Transfer of extension work In animal husbandly and poultry etc. at the 
district level is. however, not done and is still looked after by the Bntrict Aarioultural 
Officer. 
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of which three are located in the Kolhapur district and one 
in the South Satara district. The main activities undertaken 
in the Scheme are control of pest and diseases, propaganda 
for departmental schedule of manuring, maintenance of seed 
nurseries, use of improved implements, competition for highest 
production of gul, advice to cultivators in respect of preparation 
of gul and improved furnaces, manurial trials, etc. 

The Agricultural Research Station (Paddy) in the district is 
in charge of an Agricultural Officer who works directly under 
the Deputy Director of Agriculture Crop Research, Poona. 
The station is located at Radhanagari. The area of the farm 
is about five acres. As the latter is very inadequate, the work 
of acquiring additional lands is in progress (1957). 

The object of the Research Station is to evolve suitable 
strains of paddy, both for drilled and for transplanted tracts. 

Government Orchard at Ajra ,—This is in charge of an Agri¬ 
cultural Officer working under the Horticulturist to Govern¬ 
ment, Poona. The Horticultural Section has taken over 
possession of mango gardens of the old State and the work of 
improvement of the gardens is in progress. A horticultural 
nursery has been established, and grafts of various fruit trees 
are supplied to cultivators. 

Agricultural Education .—^There are two institutions connected 
with agricultural education in Kolhapur district: — 

(1) The Shahu Agricultural School, Bavada. 

(2) The Extension Training Centre, Bavada. 

The Shahu Agricultural School, with an agricultural farm 
of 65 acres 34 gunthas attached to it, is located in Kasba-Bavada, 
three miles away from Kolhapur town. The school is in charge 
of a Superintendent who is in Maharashtra Agricultural 
Service, Class II, and is assisted by an Agricultural Officer and 
Agricultural Assistants. Annually 30 students selected by 
a Committee are admitted to the school. Each student gets 
a stipend of Rs. 20 per mensem, and two sets of Khaki uniform 
during the period of training. 

With a view to making an adequate number of trained^Gram 
Sevaks available, the Agricultural school is being utilised in 
1956-57 for giving training in basic agriculture for the Gram 
Sevaks selected by the Divisional Officer. These Sevaks will 
undergo further training for six months in the Extension 
Training Centre. The Extension Training Centre was 
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CHAFTER 16 . established at Kasba-Bavada, a suburb of Kolhapur, in 1956, 
Developmental pursuance of the Second Five-Year Plan to meet the increased 
demand for trained personnel under the National Extension 
Research and Scheme. The Agricultural School has been integrated with it. 

centre admits annually about 130 trainees. The trainees 
Edumtimi. are of two types, viz., direct recruits selected by a committee 
and also in-service personnel from Revenue, Agricultural and 
Co-operative departments. Two courses are given at the 
Extension Training Centre, one is for trainees who have 
successfully passed either the two year agricultural course or 
the S. S. C. Examination with Agriculture as a subject. These 
are given a six months course. The other is for those who have 
not undergone any training in Agriculture. They are given 
a one-year course. The six month course usually commences 
on the 16th April and the 16th October. The one year course 
commences from the 16th April every year. A stipend of Rs. 50 
per mensem is given to direct recruits admitted to the centre 
and a stii>end of Rs. 25 per mensem to men of service personnel 
of Agricultural, Co-operative and Revenue departments admitted 
at the centre. 

The staff at the Extension Training Centre consists of 
one Maharashtra Agricultural Service, Class I Officer as 
Principal, three lecturers in Co-operation, Education and Public 
Health in Class II, and one lecturer in revenue matters 
(2nd grade Mamlatdar) and one Veterinary Officer from 
the Veterinary department and one Officer of the Subordinate 
Agricultural Service, I grade, and one officer of the Subordinate 
Agricultural Service, II grade. 

'iiviL Veterinaby The Civil Veterinary Department.* 

Department. 

Functions. ThE MAIN FUNCTIONS OF THE VETERINARY DEPARTMENT are 

treatment of sick animals, control of cattle, cattle epidemics 
and castrations. The department conducts the work of control 
and destruction of ticks, advises people in the hygenic methods 
of animal management and participates in the various cattle 
fairs and shows held at various places in the State by opening 
veterinary stalls, efc., for propaganda. 

Activities in the Kolhapur District.—The veterinary activities in Kolhapur 
District. district are controlled by the Divisional Veterinary Officer, 
Kolhapur who was also in charge of Belgaum district till the 
States were reorganised. The Divisional Veterinary Officer is 
directly responsible and subordinate to the Director of 
Veterinary Services, Maharashtra State, Poona. 

* Since 1957, the Civil Veterinary Department is renamed os the Animal Husbandry 
Department. 
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In Kolhapur district there are eight full-fledged veterinary 
dispensaries, 13 branch veterinary dispensaries and four 
veterinary aid centres which are located at the following 
places: — 


Eull-fledged 

Veterinary^ 

Dispensaries' 

1 

Branch 

Veterinary 

Dispensaries. 

2 

Veterinary 

Aid Centres. 

3 

(1) Kolhapur. 

(1) Ajra. 

(1) Beed. 

(2) Bambavade. 

(2) Kagal. 

(2) Sangawade. 

(3) Sarawade. 

(3) Nesari. 

(3) Bajarbhogaon. 

(4) Gadhinglaj. 

(4) Hamidwada. 

(4) Kotoli. 

(5) Chandgad. 

(5) Ghotawade. 


(6) Gargoti. 

(6) Hatkanangale. 


(7) Jaisingpur. 

(7) Ichalkaranji. 


(8) Bavada. 

(8) Vadgaon. 



(9) Kadgaon. 



(10) Ispurli. 



(11) Kale. 



(12) Malkapur. 



(13) Kodoli. 



All these dispensaries are maintained by Government. 
Full-fledged veterinary dispensaries (except Bavada) are 
in charge of veterinary officer who are veterinary graduates. 
The branch veterinary dispensaries and veterinary aid centres 
are in charge of stockmen. 

There are two to three fixed centres under the jurisdiction of 
each dispensary and aid centre which are periodically visited 
by the veterinary officers and the stockmen for treating local 
animals, castration etc. 


In 1956-57, the following outbreak of diseases were reported, 
attended and confirmed in the district of Kolhapur: — 


Name of the disease. 

Reported. 

Attended. 

Confirmed. 

Hflsmorphagic Septiciemia 

231 

231 

U 

Black Quarter 

140 

140 

11 

Foot and Mouth Disease 

167 

107 

167 

Anthrax 

8 

8 

.... 

Kanikhet 

23 

23 

18 

Fowl Pox 

2 

2 

i . . 2 

1 
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CHAPTER 16. In 1956-57, vaccinations and inoculations were carried 

Devetopientai actual outbreak of various diseases of animals by the 

Departmenit. veterinary officers and stockmen ill Kolhapur district. In 
addition to this, 1,22,060 animals and fowls were protected in 
Statistics of* dean areas as a preventive measure. The veterinary staff 
treated 40,720 out-patients and 42 in-patients and 4,066 castra- 
Vaccinations. tions were performed both bn tour and at headquarters 
during 1956-57. Apart from this, 31,871 cases were supplied 
with medicines. The veterinary staff in the district of Kolhapur 
in 1956-57 treated 3,487 animals for contagious diseases and 
27,237 animals for non-contagious diseases. The work of 
eradication of ticks was done by veterinary officers and 
stockmen. In all 47,804 animals were sprayed with Gammexane 
powder in 1956-57. 

In 1956-57, three cattle shows were held in Kolhapur district 
which were attended by the veterinary officers. They had 
veterinary stalls in the shows. 


The Forest Department. 

Forest. ThE HeaD OF THE FOREST DEPARTMENT OF THE STATE iS the 

Organwation. Chief Conservator of Forests, whose headquarters is at Poona. 

The whole State is divided into five territorial Circles for 
administrative purposes, and at the head of each Circle is 
a Conservator of Forests. 

The territorial Conservators have Divisional Forest Officers 
under them to look after the administration of divisions which 
are the Sub-Divisions of a Circle. These Divisional Forest 
Officers belong to the Maharashtra Forest Service, Class I. 
Each division is divided into small executive parts called 
“ Ranges ” and each range is managed by a Range Forest Officer 
under the direct control of the Divisional Forest Officer. The 
Range Forest Officer is a non-gazetted subordinate of Class III, 
who is usually trained at the Forest Colleges at Dehra Dun 
and Coimbatore. Each range is sub-divided into “Rounds” 
and each round is managed by a Round Officer (or Forester), 
who is usually trained at the Forest Schools in the State. 
Finally, each round is sub-divided into ‘Beats', and each beat 
is managed by a beat guard (or Forest Guard). 

The Kolhapur Division which includes the Kolhapur district 
falls in Poona Circle and is held by the Divisional Forest 
Officer, Kolhapur. It comprises the former Kolhapur State 
area together with the feudatory Jahagirs and areas of 
Chandgad taluka of Belgaum district transferred to Kolhapur 
district, consequent to organisation of States. There are 
seven Range Forest Officers each in charge of a Range, 
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with their headquarters as shown below. In addition, there are 
two independent Rounds directly under the Divisional Forest 
Officer, Kolhapur: — 

CHAPTER 16. 
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1. Karvir 

Kolhapur. 


2. Panhala 

Panhala. 


3. Bhudargad 

Gargoti. 


4. Vishalgad 

Malkapur. 


5. Ajra 

Ajra. 


6. Radhanagari 

Radhanagari. 


7. Bavada 

Gaganbawada. 



Under these seven Range Forest Officers there are 
24 Round Officers (or Foresters) and 146 Beat Guards 
(or Forest Guards). 


The two Independent Round Foresters have their headquarters 
at Chandgad and Patne. 


The Revenue and Forest departments are closely inter¬ 
connected in their work at a number of points. Deforestation, 
afforestation, rights and privileges, fixing of permit rates for 
minor forest produce, recovery of forest dues under Sections 82 
and 85 of the Indian Forest Act, etc. Working plans (described 
later) for the management and development of forests are 
prepared solely by the Forest Department, but in so far as 
prescriptions of a working plan affect local supply and the 
rights and privileges of the inhabitants of the tract, the approval 
of the Collector has to be obtained before it is submitted to 
Government by the Chief Conservator for sanction. 


The Divisional Forest Officer is directly responsible for the 
protection, exploitation and regeneration of the forests 
according to sanctipned working plans and other orders. He 
conducts sales, enters into contracts , supplies material to 
departments and the public, realises revenue and controls 
expenditure. He deals finally with forest offences, having 
power to compound the same. In short, he is responsible 
for forest administration and management in all matters 
relating to technical forest operations. However in regard to 
the subjects mentioned in the previous paragraph, the Divisional 
Forest Officer shall issue orders in consultafion with and approval 
of the Collector. The Divisional Forest Officer is also expected 
to advise and give his opinion relating to all questions of 
teclmical nature in forestry, that may be referred to him by 
the Collector of the district. 
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The Assistant Conservator or Sub-Divisional Forest Officer 
assists the Divisional Forest Officer in the work of inspection and 
supervision. He has the same powers as the Divisional Forest 
Officer, except in matters of accounts. No such post exists 
at present (1057) in the Kolhapur Forest Division. 

The Range Forest Officer is in executive charge of his range. 
He is responsible for carrying out, with the help of his round 
officers and beat guards, and according to the orders of the 
Divisional Forest Officer, all works in his charge, such as the 
marking, reservation, girdling and felling of trees; the transport 
of timber, fuel, etc., to the sale depots; sowing, planting, tending 
and other silvicultural operations; construction of roads, 
buildings and wells; protection of forests and investigation of 
forest offences; supervision over removal of forest produce by 
purchasers and by holders of rights and privileges; and issue of 
passes and permits. 

The Foresters’ duties include protection of forests; detection 
and investigation of offences ; issue of transit and other passes ; 
collection of revenue from permits and compensation of offences ; 
reservation of standard (i.e. the number and kind of trees 
prescribed for preservation and the manner of cutting, etc.) in 
coupes given out to contractors for cutting; inspection and 
protection of forests; and guidance and supervision of forest 
guards. 

The Forest Guard’s functions are to patrol and protect all forests 
in his beat; repair and maintain forest boundary marks; 
execute silvicultural works, viz., sowing, planting and creeper- 
cutting ; and detect forest offences. 

Under the Indian Forest Act (XVI of 1927) forests are divided 
into two main classes : ‘ Reserved ’ and ‘ Protected ’. Before 
forests are classified, they have ^to be subjected to regular 
settlement by a forest settlement officer, who enquires into the 
existence of all public and private rights.. In the case of 
reserved forests, the existing rights are either settled, transferred 
or commuted. In the case of protected forests, the rights are 
simply recorded and regulated. The forest areas of the Kolhapur 
Division are as under: — 


ClaHS of forests. 


Areas. 


Sq. Miles. 


Acres. 

Gunthas. 

Bigban. 

(1) Reserved forests 

.. 2,96,919 

31 

6 

463-93 

(2) Protected forests 

18,334 

14 

0 

129-27 

(3) Leased forests 

3,550 

2 

0 

5-23 

(4) Unclassed forests 

369 

4 

0 

0-58 
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All reserved forests in-charge of the Forest department are 
managed according to the prescriptions of “Working plans”. 
A working plan is a document which lays down the detail of 
scientific management of a forest for a prescribed number of 
years. Before a working plan is drawn-up, survey is made 
of the growing stock, at times by actual examination, and 
an analysis is made of the stems of standing trees to determine 
the rate of growth of the principal species with special reference 
to the soil and the climatic conditions of each locality. On the 
basis of the data thus collected, plans are drawn up for felling, 
regeneration, silvicultural treatment and protection of forests 
with provision for the due exercise of the rights and privileges 
of the people, including grazing of cattle. With a view to 
ensuring a sustained supply of forest produce exploitation is 
regulated as far as possible keeping the capital intact (growing 
stock). The preparation of working plans is done by the 
Divisional Forest Officer, Working Plans, Poona. 

The main functions of the Territorial Forest Division may 
be classed as under:—(1) regeneration and maintenance; 
(2) systems of management; (3) exploitation. 

As an area is cut and tree growth removed, it is regenerated 
with fresh crop. This is the principal duty of a Forest Officer, 
since the basic principle of forest management, viz., sustained 
supply of forest products in perpetuity to the posterity, or 
removal of interest from mature crop leaving the forest capital 
intact for future generations, will entirely depend on the 
success of the regeneration work. Great care and precaution 
are required against damages by men, animals and plants, and 
against adverse climatic influences and other inanimate agencies. 
Damage by men is caused by (1) lighting of fires; 
(2) encroachments; (3) faulty exploitation methods; and 
(4) misuse of-forest rights and privileges. Though occasionally 
forest fires may originate in* natural causes, in the vast 
majority of cases they are due to human action, either within 
or without the forest. The most frequent cause is carelessness 
or recklessness, and sometimes illicit shikar but occasionally 
there is incendiarism. To prevent damage by fire, the whole¬ 
hearted support and co-operation of the public is required. 
This co-operation is secured through the authority and influence 
of the village headmen. Precautionary measures like fire¬ 
tracing and early burning are also taken by the department 
in good times against accidental fires. Clearing of shruby 
growth along the roads and paths is also done to avert any fire 
spreading in the forest. Rigid patrolling and vigilant watch 
against unauthorised felling and removal of forest produce by the 
villagers are resorted to. Offenders in respect of unauthorized 
grazing and protection from cattle are dealt with severely under 
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offences registered during the year 1956-57 is given below: — 

Nature of offence. Number of 

offences. 

(1) Injury to forest by fire ... ... 50 

(2) Unauthorized felling and removal of forest 

produce ... ... ... 438 


(3) Unauthorised grazing ... ... ... 63 


(4) Miscellaneous ... ... ... 314 


Total ... 865 


(2) System, of 
Management 
and 

Working 

Cirdee. 


The working plan for Kolhapur Division has been recently 
revised and rewritten by the Divisional Forest Officer. 
As per prescriptions of working plan, different silvicultural 
systems of management have been prescribed for different 
working circles: — 

(i) Protection Working Circle. —Most of the hilly and steep 
area from the Western Ghats, which form the catchment area 
of important rivers are included in this working circle. With 
a view to protect the catchment area from heavy soil erosion, 
no exploitation is prescribed except that a Twenty-Year 
Regeneration Programme of Blanks is prescribed. 

(ii) Fuel Working Circle, —The method of treatment 
suggested is ‘'Light Improvement Fellings and Thinnings” 
coupled .with artificial regeneration in patches with suitable 
fuel species. Tending operations such as weedings, cleanings 
and thinnings are undertaken by the department in coupes 
under prescriptions of the working plan. 

(iii) Conversion Working Circle. —The system prescribed is 
of clear felling with reserves to be followed by artificial 
regeneration. The treatment will consist of gradual removal 
and replacement of present crop by one of more valuable and 
economically important species. 

(iv) Teak Improvement Working Circle. —system of 
modified clear felling in mature and deteriorated wood, with 
regeneration under a short rotation of 40 years is prescribed. 

(v) Sandalwood Working Circle. —The method of treatment 
prescribed is “Improvement Fellings” in imsound stock 
combined with operations tending to give better growth 
conditions to the live and immature stock aided by artificial 
regeneration to replace the mature stuff removed. 

(vi) Kuran Working Circle, —^Development of fodder areas 
by improving conditions of soil and moisture, periodical 
closure by permitting cutting of grass only and reintroduction 
of fodder tree species. 
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(vii) Pdsture WotJdng Circle.—^Developinent of pasture 
lands by introduction of rotational grazing schemes is 
wWsaged here. In addition, in the closed ranch, the land 
improvement programme coupled with planting of fodder tree 
species is also prescribed. 

(viii) Min(^ Forest Produce Working Circle. —^This is 
an overlopping working circle. Systematic exploitation of 
minor forest produce like hirda, shikekai, hamhoos, etc., is 
prescribed together with a programme of their propagation 
and tending. 

Forest products are divided into two main classes, major and 
minor. Major forest products comprise mainly wood, i.e., 
timber and fuel. All coupes due for working are advertised 
and sold annually either by tenders or by public auction. 
Penalties for breach of the contract terms as stipulated in the 
agreement are inflicted upon the defaulters. Normally 
exploitation is done by consumers and purchasers. Minor 
Forest produce in Kolhapur District are hirda, shikekai, grass, 
apta leaves, karanj-seed, sawar-cotton, matsol and amsol, etc. 
They are farmed out on a tenure of one year, three years or 
upto five years. Hirda is the chief commodity of minor 
forest products and the monopoly for collection of Hirda in 
the division has been given to Messrs. Amba Tannin and 
Pharmaceuticals Ltd., Kolhapur, at a royalty of Rs. 4-8-0 per ton 
on 10 years lease. The company have their factory at 
Amba, where hirda fruit is processed into solid tannin extract, 
which earns valuable foreign exchange. The company proposes 
to erect a powder plant next year, with a view to manufacturing 
'‘powdered tannin extract”, which is in great demand in the 
foreign markets. The annual income from major forest products 
in 1956-57 was Rs. 65,759 for timber. Rs. 90,403 for fuel and 
Rs. 9,910-10-0 from sandalwood. The income from minor forest 
products during the same year was: bamboos: Rs. 156-10-0; 
grass and grazing: Rs. 13,302-10-0 and other minor forest 
products: Rs. 21,869-14-3. Thus the total income from all the 
forests in 1956-57 was Rs. 2,89,615. 

Working Plans. —A consolidated revised working plan for the 
forests of former Kolhapur State together with the feudatory 
Jahagirs was drawn up by the Divisional Forest Officer. 
The plM has been submitted to Government and is expected 
to be introduced shortly. The defects in the former plans 
have been eliminated and a regular attempt has been made 
to work the forests on a sustained yield principle in perpetuity, 
by providing a regular programme of artificial regeneration in 
the revised plan. Thus considerable progress has been made 
in trying, to bring the management of the forests on a scientific 
footing, and on a sustained yield principle, taking into 
consideration the important objects of management such as 
conservation of soil and moisture, protection and reboisement 
of catchment areas with a view to ensuring perennial supply 
of water in wells, springs and in rivers both for irrigation and 
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Working Plans, agricultural implements and constructional purposes and also 
the needs of wood based industries such a matchwood industry 
and tanning industry, etc. have also been adequately provided 
for. 

Forest Settlement. Forest Settlement. —During the ex-State regime, the forests 
were, no doubt, named reserved and protected forests but the 
detailed forest settlement procedure which is required to be 
followed in order to constitute legally an area into reserved or 
protected forests was not followed. To obviate this legal 
anomally, the post of a Forest Settlement Officer was created 
in 1954-55. So far (1956) the forest settlement reports in respect 
of Shirol, Hatkanangale, Panhala, Bawada and Ajra have been 
completed and submitted to Government. The settlement work 
of forests of Kolhapur district is expected to be completed by 
the middle of 1957. 

VanamahotBava VanaTuahotsava and Fruit Tree Planting.—Vanamahotsava or 
pTaSingl^®^ the festival of trees, which was first conceived by Shri K. M. 

Munshi and given the status of a national festival is being 
observed every year with great fervour and enthusiasm. It 
has helped in impressing upon every individual the importance 
of forests to the nation, its varied uses and the urgent necessity 
of not only preserving the existing forests but also of expanding 
it by afforesting every bit of available land. Forest officers 
have played a significant part both by example and by precept, 
in the successful celebration of Vanamahotsava. The Kolhapur 
Forest Division has been supplying over IJ lakhs of seed and 
seedlings to Kolhapur district. 

With a view to encouraging private individuals to take up 
fruit tree planting, special sanads for planting fruit trees are 
granted. The kaju fruit plantation raised in about eight acres 
from Tarale Protected Forest., area has been a remarkable 
success. Prizes given to the successful planters serve as 
incentives. 

CJo-operation in Co-operatiou in Forestry. —^The introduction of the forest 
Forestry. labourers co-operative societies is a unique achievement of the 
Government. This system has eradicated the ruthless 
exploitation of the Adivasis and other forest labourers by the 
forest contractors and has greatly improved their living 
conditions. In short, the introduction of co-operation in 
forestry has brought about a great social. change amongst the 
most backward and uncivilized section of the population. 

There are in all five forest labourers co-operative societies, 
to whom coupes have been alloted in this Division. AU the 
societies ate working satisfactorily and their financial position 
has considerably improved. 
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Wild Life Preseruation.—In general, there is very little 
appreciation about the importance of wild life amongst the 
common man. With a view to making this subject popular 
and securing the co-operation of the public in preservation of 
wild life, Wild Life Preservation Week is being observed 
throughout India, since last year. The celebration of Wild Life 
Week has helped a good deal in inculcating popular interest 
in this subject, especially amongst the younger genera^ns. 

With a view to putting a stop to indiscriminate shooting and 
poaching, and to give adequate protection to wild life which is 
almost on the verge of extinction, the Bombay Government 
passed the Bombay Wild Animals and Wild Birds Protection 
Act, 1951. This Act is being administered by the Wild 
Life Preservation Officer, Poona, with the co-operation 
of the State Forest Department, Police department and 
the Revenue department. Though shooting of wild life 
without the requisite game licence is an offence under the Act, 
yet adequate provisions has been made to shoot wild life either 
in self-defence or when it becomes a menace to the public. 

In keeping with the progressive policy of Govern¬ 
ment it is proposed to create a Game Sanctuary in Radhanagari, 
forest area, A comprehensive scheme for the sanctuary has 
been drawn up and submitted to Government. 


(i) Panhala Afforestation Scheme. —Main object of this 
scheme is to improve the scenic and aesthetic beauty of 
Panhala Hill Station and to improve the climatic conditions 
of the place and to make it an ideal hill station, a health resort 
and a picnic centre. It is proposed to afforest an area of 
324 acres, 8 gunthas at a total cost of Rs. 10,227. The scheme 
is progressing well (1956-57) as per scheduled programme and 
has been a success, despite the initial setback due to want of 
co-operation from the local population. 


(ii) Establishment of Wet Nurseries. —^This scheme contem¬ 
plates establishment of wet nurseries for providing robust 
seedlings for transplanting and stump planting in exploited 
coupes, afforestation schemes, and also for Vanamdhotsava 
purposes. Two wet nurseries have been started in the Division, 
one at Panhala and the other in Radhanagari Range. 
Nurseries in other ranges will be established during the 
remaining period of the Second Five Year Plan. 

(iti) Soil Conservation Demonstration Centre.—With a view 
to demonstrating to the public the importance of soil and moisture 
conservation and afforestation works, a demonstration plot has 
been opened over an area of 100 acres in Padali village. 
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(iv) Scheme for raising Agave Plantations, —^This scheme is 
formulated to raise live hedges of Agave with the following 
objects: — 

(1) To develop the potential source of raw material for 
cottage industry of rope making. 

(2) To augment forest conservancy by keeping down fires 
and preventing cattle from encroaching upon closed area. 

(3) ft define boundaries of knrans and pasture lands for 
enforcing rotational grazing. 

(4) To prevent soil erosion, 125 miles of forest boundary 
in this Division will be planted with the live hedge of Agave 
during Second Five-Year Plan, at a rate of 25 miles per year 
and at a cost of Rs. 200 per mile. 

(u) Rehabilitation of Pasture Lands —Wire Fencing scheme to 
Grass Kurans. —^It is a universally acknowledged fact that 
closure of grass kuran helps to improve the quality and to 
increase the quantity of grass, which could be recovered on 
cutting terms. To bring home the advantages of closure and 
subsequent increase of fodder, a scheme for wire fencing of 
important grass kurans in this Division has been drawn up. 
It is proposed to take up four kurans for wire fencing under 
this scheme. 

Construction of Buildings. —With a view to provide forest 
subordinates with housing accommodation, it is proposed to 
construct seven quarters as per standard P. W. D. design, during 
the plan period. 

Aprisiluicitlture.—Grants of blank areas in reserved forests 
are made on agrisilviconditions on temporary tenure. Under 
this system villagers are encouraged to produce food crops 
along with plantation of tree species. In granting lands for 
cultivation under this system, preference is given first to 
landless agriculturists of the locality; secondly, to local 
agriculturists who do not possess Rn economic holding ; and then 
to needy agriculturists of neighbouring villages. This method 
is found to be very useful in regenerating exploited coupes, at 
no cost to Government. However, care should be exercised 
in selection of good and reliable lessees, who would take care 
of the young plantation. In Chandgad taluka of this Division, 
this systeni has been successfully employed in raising good 
agrisilvi plantation in exploited coupes. 

The forest settlement of Kolhapur district is still in progress 
and the rights of the public have yet to be finally settled. 
However the following general privileges are sanctioned for this 
district by Government:— 

(1) No one will be prohibited from drawing water, obtainable 
in forest in cases, where it is not procurable elsewhere within 
a reasonable distance. 
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(2) (a) No charge will be made under section 55, Land 
Revenue Code, for the provision of water for agricultural 
purposes from any stream, budki, bandhara, tank and all natural 
sources of water in forest areas on which no expenditure has 
been incurred by Government at any time. 

(b) No fee will be levied when permission is granted for digging 
wells or channels in forest areas for agricultural purposes. 

(c) Permission will be given freely for the clearance of 
choked up tanks and channels and for the removal of any 
forest growth obstructing the flow of water. 

(3) Villagers having right of way to water through forest 
are entitled to a path 50 feet wide which they will be allowed 
to fence with thorns obtainable free of charge on application 
to the Divisional Forest Officer concerned. The villagers are 
also allowed to keep such paths free of all undergrowth. 

(4) Free grazing in open forests under passes issued by the 
Revenue department, for village cattle (including sheep and 
goats where permitted) of forest and non-forest villages and 
non-village cattle, i.e., both cattle of professional graziers and 
cattle which do not remain in one village. This concession is 
subject to restrictions as regards admission as laid down in the 
grazing rules in force. (Cattle of other Provinces and Indian 
States are not entitled to this concession and will have to pay 
the fees prescribed in the grazing rules if admitted to graze in 
the forests of Maharashtra). 

(5) No forest will be closed to grazing within a quarter of 
a mile of village site. 

(6) Access to the grazing areas in the interior will be granted 
by the allotment of sufficiently wide short-cut approach roads. 
The short-cut cattle paths leading through closed forest to open 
forest will be marked by the Forest department in order to 
facilitate fencing by the villagers in the manner indicated in 
paragraph (3) above. 

(7) Removal of stones and earth, from places approved by 
the Divisional Forest Officer, for the gatherer’s own domestic 
or agricultural use. 

(8) Removal of fallen leaves and grass for the gatherer’s own 
bona-fide agricultural and domestic uses. 

(9) (a) Removal from coupes under exploitation, before 
commencement of plantation operations therein 

(b) of felled timber not useful to and therefore left by 
contractors, and 

(c) of branchwood of felled trees of the size stipulated in 
contract agreements, for the gatherer’s own domestic or 
agricultural use. 

(10) In cases of destruction by fire of houses in forest areas 
timber of inferior species required for teifiporaiy huts will be 
made available with the utmost promtitude by the Range 
Forest Officer on production of a certificate from the Mamlatdar 
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ReiaWons with addition to the above ten privileges, the following are the 

* privileges granted to the villagers in the areas of this district. 

(Former Kolhapur district, excluding Jahagir areas): — 

(1) Dry and fallen wood to be removed by head loads for 
domestic purposes. 

(2) Rab material free to the extent of 25 head loads and 
thereafter on payment at one anna per head load. 

(3) Free grants of timber or at scheduled rates are given 
to the poor and deserving persons. 

Bawada Jahagir. —(1) Removal of dry, dead and fallen wood 
by the villagers free of charge by head loads. 

(2) Free grant of timber to be given to poor and deserving 
people. 

Vishalgad Jahagir. —^Allowed to use the ways to the watering 
places and village temples in the forest area. 

Ajra (Ichalkaranji Jahagir).—(1) Dry, dead and fallen wood 
to be removed by the villagers free of charge. 

(2) Free grant of timber to be given to poor and deserving 
people. 

In the administration of forests rights and privileges and in 
the work of forest protection and exploitation, the officials of 
the Forest department come into direct contact with the people. 
A direct link between the people and the department has been 
established by the appointment of a “ Forest Advisory 
Committee of District Rural Development Board'' in this 
district. This Board deals with problems connected with the 
planting, allotment of grazing lands, improvement of grazing 
lands, the supply of various domestic, agricultural and individual 
needs, etc. 


Roads 

and 

Buildings. 


Roads and Buildings. —^The maintenance of forest roads and 
buildings in this Division is done departmentally. There are 
Shikar roads extending to 95 miles in Radhanagari Range 
Besides, there is a Forest Rest House at Parle and also 
subordinates quarters at Patne. 


The Co-operative Department. 


Co-opBiBULTioir. The Co-operative department at the district level is 
Organisation, headed by the Assistant Registrar, Co-operative Societies, 
Kolhapur. Many of the powers of the Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies under the Bombay Co-operative Societies Act (VII of 
1925) and the rules under it have been delegated to him. There 
are two District Co-operative Officers, one is for the general 
organisation work and the other is for the development schemes 
under the Second Five-Year Plan. The District Co-operative 
Officer who is appointed for the development work under the 
Second Five-Year Plan is designated as Additional District 
Co-operative Officer. 
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The Co-operative Officer has to attend to organisation work 
of all types of societies, inspections of the supervising unions 
and federal societies, urban banks, and salary earners’ societies, 
control over supervisors, etc. The Additional District Co¬ 
operative Officer has to attend to the preparation of plans and 
budgets under the Second Five-Year Plan, and see that the 
work is executed according to the plans prepared. He has to 
attend to the development work of housing societies and other 
development works such as formation of large size multi¬ 
purpose societies, submission of proposals for construction of 
godowns of multi-purpose societies and purchase and sale 
societies, i.e., all work relating to development and schemes 
under the Second Five-Year Plan. 

The Assistant District Co-operative Officer has to look after 
the work relating to the registration of the credit and multi¬ 
purpose societies, inspection of the same, scrutiny of the diaries 
and inspection memoes of the Supervisors’ work relating to the 
enquiries into the complaints of members. 

There is an Assistant District Co-operative Officer to look 
after incomplete co-operative lift irrigation. Originally there 
was only one post for this work but recently one more 
post of Assistant District Co-operative Officer for incomplete 
schemes and one post of mechanical supervisor have been 
created. The Assistant District Co-operative Officer for Lift 
Irrigation schemes attends to the work of co-operative lift 
irrigation socic^ties, co-operative dam construction societies, 
co-operative farming societies, and the work of the four National 
Extensive Service Blocks. He attends to inspection, organisa¬ 
tion and other work in relation to these societies, and 
National Extension Service Blocks. Since the appointment of 
the Assistant District Co-operative Officer for incomplete works 
the work relating to the co-operative lift irrigation and dam 
construction societies has been transferred to him and he looks 
to the work of these societies. The Mechanical Supervisor is 
expected to give technical guidance to the societies and issue 
progress certificates of the work done by the co-operative lift 
irrigation societies. 

There is a Special Auditor attached to Assistant Registrar’s 
Office who exercise control over the audit staff. He has to 
see that the work done by the auditor and sub-auditors is done 
according to the programmes chalked out and approved by 
the department. He has to scrutinise the diaries and audit 
memoes submitted by the auditors and sub-auditors, attend to 
the work relating to misappropriation and enquiry cases. He is 
also required to submit audit progress reports, audit fee recovery 
and supervision fee recovery statements. 

There are five auditors and eleven sub-auditors. Of the 
five auditors, one is meant for the audits of forest labourers* 
societies. One is meant for the audit of weavers’ societies and 
the remaining three are meant for the audit of the co-operative 
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societies other than agricultural credit and multi-purpose 
societies. The sub-auditors are expected to take up the audits 
of agricultural credit and multi-purpose societies. 

Other staff ,—There is a Statistical Assistant and also an 
Accountant. The Statistical Assistant is expected to collect 
statistical data and submit reports required by the Registrar. He 
looks after submission of statistical reports under the Second 
Five-Year Plan. He is also expected to make suryeys and collect 
statistical data as directed by the Statistician. The Accountant 
does the work relating to the loan accounts and recovery of 
the loan instalments in time. He has also to attend to the 
preparation of budgets and send expenditure statements. 

There are more officers who look to the respective section 
of the co-operative movement in this district as indicated 
below: — 

(1) Special Auditor, Co-operative Societies, (2) Deputy 
Registrar, Co-operative Sugar Factories, (3) Assistant Director 
of Small Scale Industries and Assistant Registrar for Industrial 
Co-operatives and Village Industries, (4) Special Auditor for 
Co-operative Sugar Factories, (5) Assistant Registrar, 
Co-operative Societies for Paddy Pilot Schemes, (6) Marketing 
Inspector. 

Recently the district has been brought under the Paddy 
Cultivation Scheme sponsored by Government through 
Agricultural and Forest department. The work is carried out 
by the Assistant Registrar, Paddy Cultivation Scheme, who is 
stationed at Kolhapur. The duties of the Assistant Registrar 
for Paddy Cultivation Scheme consists of organisation and 
establishment of societies undertaking paddy cultivation on the 
Japanese method and making available loans to them for the 
purpose. 

The Kolhapur Market which was regulated under the 
provisions of the Kolhapur Agricultural Produce Markets Act, 
1945, for the purchase and sale of gul and groundnut was 
allowed to continue as a Regulated market under the Bombay 
Agricultural Produce Markets'Act, 1939 on the merger of the 
Kolhapur State in Bombay. In addition, there is a regulated 
market at Gadhingalaj which is regulated under the Bombay 
Agricultural Produce Markets Act for the purchase and sale 
of gul, groundnut, chillies, jowar and bajri. 

The State Government have adopted a scheme known as the 
Sarvodaya scheme, the aim of which is to bring about all¬ 
round intensive development, social, educational and economical, 
of selected compact blocks of backward villages (from 30 to 45) 
in each district, through a constructive programme which was 
foremost in the objectives of Mahatma Gandhi. This scheme 
aims at development of backward areas by means of measures 
relating to (1) education, (2) agricultural development, 

(3) cottage industries and industries subsidiary to agriculture, 

(4) health, water supply and conservancy, and (5) social and 
cultural development including prohibition. 
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One such Sarvodaya centre has been opened at Ajra mahal 
covering over 49 villages. The chief executive authority in 
the formulation and implementation of the scheme is 
a Sanchalak. He is assisted by a committee of non-officials 
known as the Sarvodaya Area Committee. Such a committee 
has been established for the Ajra Mahal Centre. Every year, 
a programme for the development of the area is formulated 
by the Sanchalak which is considered by the State Sarvodaya 
Committee before it is finally sanctioned by Government. 
During the financial year 1956-57, grants totalling Rs. 69,420 
have been sanctioned for the Ajra Mahal Centre. 

Department of Industrial Co-operatives and 
Village Industries. 

There is an Assistant Director of Cottage Industries and 
Assistant Registrar for Industrial Co-operatives, Kolhapur 
Division which covers Kolhapur, South Satara and North Satara 
districts. Under him at the district level, there is a District 
Officer for Cottage Industries and Industrial Co-operatives. There 
are three Industrial Supervisors of Grade I, an Industrial 
Supervisor of Grade III, a Handloom Supervisor, an instructor in 
cotton weaving and some clerical staff. 

Industrial Co-operative Societies in Kolhapur number 110, 
with an aggregate share capital of Rs. 3,56,302, reserve funds 
amounting to Rs. 2,36,535 members’ deposits amounting to 
Rs. 5,80,997 and the working capital coming to Rs. 16,43,422. 
These embrace a variety of industries like weaving, bee¬ 
keeping, carpentry, motor transport, pottery, wool weaving, etc. 
Table No. I supplies detailed information about their character, 
membership, etc. 

Government conducts a wool weaving school, a leather works 
school and a hosiery training-cum-production centre at Kolhapur, 
a fibre work school at Talsande-Hatkanangale, a lacquer work 
school at Kale-Panhala, one tailoring school at Kale and another 
at Haldi-Karvir and a village pottery unit at Kadoli. Seven 
of these eight are peripatetic schools. 

The work done in the community project area and the 
national development blocks showed that there were 42 indus¬ 
trial co-operative societies of different types; of these 
29 societies were in receipt of loans of varying sums. Five 
weavers’ society carry on activity under the handloom 
development scheme. Sales depots were also under 
contemplation. 

As a first step in the development of an industrial estate 
(Shivaji Udyam Nagar), in this district, a co-operative society 
named the Kolhapur Udyam Co-operative Society Ltd., was 
organised and registered in November 1957. Government 
advanced a sum of Rs. 3,76,000 for the development of the 
industrial estate in 1957-58. 
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Statement giving the information of all types of Industrial 

YEAR ENDING 







No. of 

Serial 

No. 

Name of the Industry. 

No of 
Socie¬ 
ties. 

No. of 
mem¬ 
bers. 

No. of 
looms. 

looms. 

Regis¬ 

tered. 

1 

2 

f 

3 

4 

f) 

6 

1 

1 

Weavers Co-operative Societies 

1 3G 

1 3,466 

10.000 

5.140 


2 

Bee Keepers Co-operative Societies. 

2 

98 1 

1 

1 

3 

Oil Producers Co-operative Societies 

! 2 

1 

: 28 



4 

! Kurmure Pohe Producers Co-opera- 
: tive Societies 

3 

97 


.. 

r, 

! Metal Workers Co-operative Societies 

2 

I 120 


6 

Carpenters Co-operative Societies .. 

5 

I 129 

1 

7 

Mahila Audyogik Co-operative 

Societies 

4 

109 



s 

Labourers Co-operative Societies 

10 

548 



0 

Motor Transport Workers Co¬ 

operative Society 

1 

130 



10 

Cine Industry Co-operative Society . 

1 

85 


1 

n 

Tanners and Leather Workers Co¬ 
operative Societiee 

15 

319 



12 

Kumbhar (Potters) Co-operative 
Societies 

1 

H 

450 



13 

Rope makers Co-operative Societies . 

5 

1 107 



14 

Wool Weavers Co-operative Societies. 

i 

1 221 



15 

General Co-operative Societies 

2 

836 



16 

District Industrial Co-operative 
Association 

1 

44 



17 

Forest Labourers Co-operative Socie¬ 
ties 

8 

738 




Total .. 

no 

7,443 

10,000 

5,149 


* No. of looms under 
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No. I. 

Co-operative Societies in Kolhapur District for the 
30th June 1957. 


Looms 

o£the 

Societies* 

members. 

Share 

(/apital. 

1 

1 Reserve 
Fund. 

: Members, 
non- 

1 members’ 

1 deposit. 

1 

Government 
{ Loan. 

Working 
; Capital. 

7 

8 

9 

j 

10 

■ n 

12 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

4.804 

1,17,349 

I 1,31,441 

I 1,23.165 

i 1,27,743 

5.74,002 

604* 

1,176 

604 

! 968 


I 3,984 


2,87,*) 

49 

i 700 


14,376 


3.030 

99 

225 

7.217 

10..571 


4,.')10 

j 132 

3,000 


7,883 


.5,607 

IW 

4,804 

10,863 

21.34<i 


).830 

490 

083 

800 

3.87;'. 


0,480 

4,377 

8,620 

7,000 

26,726 


1 6,200 

1 

21,806 

22 


28.02ti 


13,340 

83 

" i 

1 

^ 13,423 


1.5,025 

i 723 

3,473 1 

! i 

1 24,264 

i 

65,893 


8,302 

3„5f»0 

1 

419 ! 

j 

10.290 

1 1 

2.5,160 


1,895 

1,115 

.301 

.5,188 

7.569 


3,61.5 

513 

609 

2,000 

13,128 


95,725 

62,110 

215 


4,22,8:H 


60.840 

184 

4,06,931 

1,06,876 

3,59..367 


8,603 

0,060 

26,851 

1 

1,616 1 

i 

j 45,259 

4.804 

3,.56,302 

2,.36,6,36 

.5,80.997 

3,03,856 

16,43,422 

604* 
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CHAPTER 16. The Department of Industries. 

The work of the Department of Industries is mainly 
confined to the development and progress of small-scale and 
large-scale industries in the State, as its control over the develop¬ 
ment of cottage industries was, in December 1946, transferr^ 
to the Department of Industrial Co-operatives and Village 
Industries and its control over technical education and the 
various schemes related to it was, in June 1948, transferred to 
the Director of Technical Education. 

Organization. The officer directly in charge of small-scale and large-scale 
industries in the Kolhapur district is the Assistant Director of 
Industries (Class I State Service), who has his headquarters in 
Poona, and whose jurisdiction also extends to the districts of 
North Satara, South Satara Sholapur, Ratnagiri and Poona. He 
works directly under the Director of Industries, Maharashtra 
State. He is also in charge of work connected with the 
administration of the Bombay Weights and Measures Act 
(XV of 1932) and the Industrial Statistics Act (XIX of 1942). 
Besides collecting statutory statistics under the Industrial 
Statistics Act, 1942, he collects industrial and commercial 
information on a voluntary basis. He conducts commercial and 
industrial surveys required by the State or the Union Govem- 
« ment and undertakes investigation in connection with references 
and complaints received from Indian embassies abroad and 
foreign embassies in India. He also conducts investigations in 
connection with the Merchandise Marks Act (IV of 1889) and 
reports cases of improper use of names and emblems specified 
in the schedule to the Emblems and Names (Prevention of 
Improper use of) Act (XII of 1950), for trade, business, calling 
or profession etc. Purchase of stores is another subject under 
his jurisdiction. Under the State Aid to Industries Rules, he 
is empowered to sanction loans up to a limit of Rs. 1,000 in each 
case to applicants in his jurisdiction, subject to the condition 
that the total amount sanctioned by him does not exceed 
Rs. 5,000 in any one year. His miscellaneous duties extend to 
investigating into applications (made for industrial purposes) 
from parties in his area for land acquisition and erection of 
buildings and for essentiality certificates in connection with the 
import, export and purchase of controlled materials, such as 
iron and steel, cement, etc. 

The Assistant Director is assisted in his work by an Industries 
Officer stationed at Poona, one Senior Industries Inspector, 
three Junior Industries Inspectors, four Manual Assistants and 
a small ministerial staff. This technical staff attends mainly to 
the work in the Kolhapur district and the Miraj and Jath 
talukas of South Satara district. 

The duties assigned to Inspectors of Weights and Measures 
under the Bombay Weights and Measures Rules are carried out 
by the Industries Inspectors. The main purpose of the Bombay 
Weights and Measures Act is to provide for the adoption and 
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The Industries Inspectors have also duties assigned to them 
under the Industrial Statistics Act. This Act is applicable to 
all factories registered under Sections 2m(i) and 2m(ii) of the 
Factories Act, 1948, but the scope of the Census of Manufactur¬ 
ing Industries conducted under this Act is at present (1957) 
limited to 29 of the 63 industries classified under the Census 
of Manufacturing Rules, 1945 and to factories working with 
power and employing 20 or more workers. The occupiers of 
factories are required to submit returns in the form prescribed. 
The Inspectors have to ensure that the factories concerned 
maintain proper accounts and registers and make their returns 
by the due date. 

The Public Works Department. 


compulsory use of standard weights and measures in the 
State. No weight or measure or weighing or measuring instru¬ 
ment may be sold, delivered or used for trade, unless it has been 
verified or reverified in the manner prescribed by Rules made 
under the Act and stamped by an Inspector with a stamp of 
verification. Fees are fixed for the verification, stamping, etc. 
It is the duty of the Inspectors to carry out the verification and 
stamping and collect the fees. 


The Public Works Department deals with— (1) Roads and Pubuo Works. 
Buildings, (2) Irrigation, (3) Electricity, and (4) Public Health 
Circle. All these branches are dealt with separately by 
distinct branches of the department. 


(1) Roads and Buildings .—^The Kolhapur Division is permanent 
Division in charge of the Executive Engineer, Kolhapur 
Division under the Superintending Engineer, Central Circle. 
There are five Sub-Divisions under Kolhapur Division which 
are as follows : — 


(a) Kolhapur Sub-Division, Kolhapur ... 

(b) Panchganga Irrigation, Ichalkaranji 

Sub-Division 

(c) Radhanagari Irrigation, Radhanagari 

Sub-Division 

(d) Tulsi River Valley Project Sub- 

Division, Kolhapur 

(e) Community Projects Sub-Division, 

Kolhapur 


Permanent. 

Temporary. 

Temporary. 

Temporary. 

Temporary. 


(2) Irrigation .—Major irrigation in the district is the 
Radhanagari Hydro-Electric Works situated in the Radhanagari 
taluka of Kolhapur district and is in charge of the Executive 
Engineer, Kolhapur Division under the Superintending 
Engineer, Central Circle. Being a major irrigation-cum-hydro 
electric project, capital accounts are maintained for the same. 
The scheme consists of a dam 140^ high across the Bhogawati 
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near Radhanagari and contemplates (i) power generation of 
2,000 K.W. at 50 per cent load factor and (ii) irrigation of 
32,000 acres by lift on the banks of the Bhogavati and the 
Panchganga. 

While each circle is in charge of a Superintending Engineer, 
the divisions are in charge of Executive Engineers and the 
sub-divisions in charge of Assistant Engineers or Deputy 
Engineers. The Assistant Engineers belong to the Bombay 
Service of Engineers (B. S. E.), Class I, and Deputy Engineers to ' 
B. S. E., Class II. These officers are each in charge of a sub¬ 
division and are, therefore, called Sub-Divisional Officers. 
The sub-divisions are divided further into sections, each 
in charge of an Overseer. There are about 20 overseers in each 
division. 

The Superintending Engineer is responsible for the 
administration and general professional control of public 
works in charge of officers of the department within his circle. 

It is his duty to inspect the state of the various works within 
his circle and to satisfy himself that the system of management 
prevailing is efficient and economical. He is required to 
ascertain the efficiency of the subordinate office and petty 
establishments and to see and report whether the staff 
employed in each division is actually necessary or adequate for 
the management. He also examines the conditions of the 
surveying and mathematical instruments at the headquarters of 
divisions. In the case of office and petty establishments borne 
on divisional scales, he sees that these scales are not exceeded 
without proper authority. The Superintending Engineers are 
empowered to transfer and post Deputy Engineers and Over¬ 
seers within their circles. In the interests of administration, 
however. Executive Engineers of Divisions are consulted before 
posting these officers to particular sub-divisional charges under 
their control. It is also the duty of Superintending Engineer 
to recommend removals and transfers of Executive Engineers 
from their own circles. The supervision and control of the 
assessment of revenue from irrigation works within his circle 
rests with the Superintending Engineer. The Superintending 
Engineer is authorised to correspond direct with any of the 
local authorities, civil or military, within his circle. 

The Executive Engineer is responsible to the Superintending 
Engineer of his circle for the execution and management of all 
works within his division. He has to see that proper measures 
are taken to preserve all buildings and works in his division 
and to prevent encroachment on Government lands in his 
charge. He is responsible to see that the surveying and 
mathematical instruments in his division are properly cared 
for and to report on their condition to the Superintending 
Engineer at the end of each working season. In addition to 
his duties, he is ex^fftcio professional adviser of all depart¬ 
ments of the State within the limits of his charge. 
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The Sub-Divisional Officers are responsible to the Executive 
Engineer in charge of the division for the management and 
execution of works within their sub-divisions. 

The overseers are in charge of sections under the Sub- 
Divisional Officers. 

The activities of the Public Works department in regard to 
roads and buildings and irrigation relate to construction, 
repairs and maintenance of roads, Government buildings, and 
irrigation works financed by Government and placed in charge 
of the department. In the Kolhapur district, as on the 
31st March 1957, the department maintained a total mileage of 
115*67 miles of roads which comprised 27*37 miles of National 
Highways and 88*29 miles of State Highways. The surfaces of 
this road mileage were 25*18 miles cement concrete, 54*37 
miles black-topped and 36*12 miles water bound macadam. 

In addition to funds from the general revenues of the State 
allocated for expenditure on roads, there are two other funds 
maintained for the construction, repairs and maintenance of 
roads, viz., (1) the Central Road Fund, and (2) the State Road 
Fund. The Central Road Fund is in charge of the Government 
of India who allocates the fund. Expenditure is incurred in 
the district for roads from these funds. 

Irrigation Works ,—The following are the minor irrigation 
works in Kolhapur district under the Superintending Engineer, 
Central Circle 

(1) Wadgaon Tank, Taluka Hatkanangale ; 

(2) Rankala Tank, Taluka Karvir; 

(3) Rajaram Tank, Taluka Karvir. 

For the above works, neither capital nor revenue accounts 
are kept, whereas such accounts are kept for the work of the 
Chikhale canal. There are also medium irrigation works in 
the district, viz., weir at Kasaba-Bavada, Surve-weir at 
Valivade, weirs at Rui, Terwad and Shirol. 

Apart from these works, one bandhara work at Halkami, 
and other 18 works have also been completed by March 1957. 

For carrying out advisory, administrative and executive 
duties pertaining to the generation and use of electricity, 
there is the Electrical Circle under the Electrical Engineer to 
Government. The jurisdiction of this officer extends to the 
whole of the State. Under him are two Electrical Divisions, 
each in charge of an Executive Engineer, having their head¬ 
quarters at Bombay and Poona. 
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The Kolhapur Electrical Sub-Division under Poona Electrical 
Division is in charge of the electrical installations. 


The Executive Engineer has to do duties relating to electrical 
installations in Government buildings, such as execution of 
original works, carrying out special repairs, and maintenance. 
He is also Electrical Inspector under the Indian Electricity Act 
(IX of 1910) and carries out inspections of M. P. and H. T. 
electrical installations, power houses, mills, cinemas, etc. 


Public Health The Public Health Circle is a specialist branch of the Public 
Circle. Works Department, dealing with all problems of public health, 
viz., water supply, drainage, sewerage and environmental 
sanitation throughout the State of Maharashtra. The Public 
Health Engineer to Government, with headquarters at Poona, 
directs the activities of this branch throughout the State. 
The main functions of the Circle are the execution of Govern¬ 
ment and municipal public health schemes and the supervision 
of public health schemes executed by local bodies through 
their own agencies. The Circle also gives advice, so far as 
public health problems are concerned, to other departments 
of Government in connection with schemes sponsored by them. 
It maintains a large number of water works in the State, 
either owned by Government or owned by local bodies but 
entrusted to Government for running at the cost of the local 
bodies. It also maintains Boring Works Sub-divisions at 
Poona and Ahmedabad to take bores for water supply purposes 
and for exploration works for dams and bridges, and has 
under its control a workshop at Dapuri. 


The Public Health Works Division, Kolhapur, is under the 
jurisdiction of the Southern Public Health Circle, Poona. 
Kolhapur division with headquarters at Kolhapur has jurisdic¬ 
tion over the revenue districts of Ratnagiri, Kolhapur, 
Sholapur, South Satara and five talukas of North Satara 
district, viz., Man, Khatav, Jadli, Patan and Karad. This 
division is further divided into five sub-divisions each in charge 
of Deputy Engineer (called Sub-Divisional Officer). The 
five sub-divisions are: (i) Kolhapur Water Supply Sub- 
Division, Kolhapur; (ii) Miraj Sanitary Sub-Division, Miraj; 
(iii) Sangli Sanitary Sub-Division, Sangli; (iv) Sholapur 
Sanitary Sub-Division, Sholapur and (v) Ratnagiri Sanitary 
Sub-Division, Ratnagiri. 


The Kolhapur Water Supply Sub-Division is entrusted with 
the works pertaining to remodelling city distribution system 
of Kolhapur and providing and fixing water meters on the 
distribution system. In addition this Sub-Division also looks 
after maintenance and repair to Kolhapur Water Works, 
Sawantwadi Water Works and Gandhinagar Water Works. 
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Bombay State Road Transport Corporation. chaptir 16, 

Nationalisation of Passenger Transport was decided upon 
by the State Government in August 1947 and operations were Koad T^ajisfobt 
started departmentally in June 1948, the administration of 
which was subsequently handed over to a statutory Corporation 
in December 1949, under the provisions of the Road Transport 
Corporation Act (XXXII of 1948). Since then the Corporation, 
has been reconstituted under the Bombay State Road Transport 
Act (XXV of 1950). 

For administrative convenience of operations the entire State OrganisAtion. 
was originally divided into 16 viable units (now eight after 
transfer of three to Mysore and five to Gujarat) called divisions. 

The officer in charge of each division is the Divisional Controller 
who is a Class I Officer. The Divisional Controller is immediately 
under the control of the Central Office of which the General 
Manager is the administrative head, assisted by eleven depart¬ 
ments, viz. (1) Administration, (2) Traffic, (3) Mechanical 
Engineering, (4) Accounts and Audit, (5) Statistics (6) Security, 

(7) Stores, (8) C^ivil Engineering, (9) Secretarial, (10) Legal, and 
(11) Central Workshops. 

The nationalisation of services was started in Kolhapur 
district in July 1950. The Divisional Controller, is the Head of 
the Division and responsible for the operations. He is assisted 
by seven Class II officers, who are charged with the following 
functional responsibilities. 

Administration and Traffic .—^There are two Officers under 
these heads of activity. The Divisional Traffic Officer who is 
in charge of all matters related to traffic and operations and the 
Labour Officer who looks after all matters relating to labour 
relations with the administration. Matters relating to publicity 
in the division are also looked after by the Labour Officer. 

Accounts and Statistics .—These branches are manned by two 
Officers, the Divisional Accounts Officer and the Divisional 
Statistician. 

Technical .—The technical side of the division is looked after 
by the Divisional Mechanical Engineer with the assistance of 
a Divisional Works Superintendent. Besides, there are as many 
Depot Managers as there are depots who are wholly responsible 
for the working of the depots. 

The operations started with 37 buses plying on 15 routes. sutittios. 
By 31st May 1957 the operations were practically spread over 
the whole, district, the division holding a fleet of 250 buses 
plying on 171 routes. The buses put on the road have, on an 
average, a seating capacity of 38-3, exclusive of seats for the 
driver and the conductor. The average daily mileage operated 
by these buses during May 1957 was 21,002 carrying on an 
average 53,761 passengers per day. 
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The division also holds a fleet of 12 trucks as on 31st May 
1957. These trucks operate as public carriers on contract 
basis, on sterms prescribed by the Corporation. Besides these 
contracts, scheduled lorry services are also operated on the 
Miraj-Kolhapur route every day and on the Ichalkaranji- 
Bombay route every week, for the carriage of goods. 

The light and heavy repairs of the buses and trucks are 
carried out at the Divisional Workshop, which is situated at 
Kolhapur. Further, after the operation of every 12,000 miles, 
the vehicles are routed by the depots to the Divisional Workshop 
for preventive maintenance. In addition, a number of depot 
workshops are situated at each of the following places for the 
daily maintenance of the vehicles viz. Kolhapur (82), Karad (31), 
Sangli (31), Vita (17), Islampur (16), Ichalkaranji (14), Tasgaon 
(12), and Jath (7). The number of vehicles attached to 
each of these depots are given in brackets. Regular daily and 
weekly servicing, weekly and 3,000 mile docking for mainten¬ 
ance are carried out in these depots. 

For the convenience of the travelling public the corporation 
has been providing a number of amenities. So far bus stations 
have been erected at Kolhapur. Umbraj, Sangli, Karad, Islampur, 
Jaisingpur, Vita, Tasgaon, Vadgaon, Kadepur, Jath, Miraj, 
Mayani, Khanapur and Ichalkaranji. Canteens with ‘ pan bidi ’ 
stalls and fruit-stalls have been attached to them at Kolhapur, 
Umbraj, Sangli, Karad, Islampur, Jaisingpur, Vita, Tasgaon, 
Vadgaon, Kadepur, Jath, Miraj, Mayani and Khanapur. 

The corporation also provides welfare facilities to its 
employees. Facilities for sports, medical attention, and 
canteens have been provided for workers at Kolhapur. A Staff 
Institute and Reading Room has also been provided at 
Kolhapur and rest rooms have been opened at Kolhapur, 
Tasgaon, Ichalkaranji, Islampur and Jath for the inspection 
staff. About 60 tenements for the staff are under construction 
in the proposed housing colonjf at Kolhapur. 

The Fisheries Department. 

A Superintendent of Fisheries was appointed with head¬ 
quarters AT Kolhapur with the opening of a sub-office there 
in 1951. This officer is entrusted with the supervision of 
fisheries in North Satara, South Satara and Sholapur 
districts also and he works directly under the Director of 
Fisheries, Maharashtra State, Bombay. One Assistant Super¬ 
intendent, a clerk-cum^typist and a peon are attached to his 
office. For implementation of a scheme to undertake deep 
tank fishing operations with special type of nets in the 
Radhanagari lake additional staff consisting of one Assistant 
Superintendent and his subordinates is stationed at Radhanagari 
and works directly under the supervision of the Superintendent 
of Fisheries, Kolhapur. 
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(i) To lease out fishing rights of portions of the rivers, 
tanks and ponds in the district. 
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(ii) Survey of new sheets of water to assess their suitability 
for pisciculture. 

(Hi) Stocking of tanks and ponds with suitable varieties of 
fish every year. 

(ii?) Collection of local fry and its nurture in nursery 
tanks. 


(u) Supervision of the tanks. 

(vi) Formation and supervision of the fisheries co-operative 
societies and to devise ways and means to improve the 
socio-economic condition of fishermen. 

(vii) To investigate applications from fishermen for loan 
from Government. 


(viii) To watch and effect loan recoveries and credit the 
money to treasury. 

(ix) To encourage fishermen to take advantage of the 
different schemes of the department. 

(x) To collect statistics of fish and other data pertaining to 
fisheries and fishermen of the district. 

(xi) To serve as member and to attend the meeting of the 
District Development Boards and their respective sub¬ 
committees. 


(xii) To supervise deep tank fishing operations. 

(xiii) To supervise the work of development of fisheries in 
Kolhapur, Sholapur, North and South Satara districts. 
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I Department of Education. Departments. 

l 

j The educational standards in the district are in keeping Introduction. 
I with the general educational backwardness in the country. 

However, the major portion of the district which was under 
the sovereignty of the former Indian ruler could be regarded 
as possessing better literacy standards as compared to other 
j parts in the State due to superior educational reforms 
i introduced by the ruler of the State. The gradual increase 
in the number of literates from 34,334 in 1911 to 1,30,895 in 
1951 is a sufficient testimony to this fact. With the exception 
of the Government’s Arts and Science College, facilities for 
higher education were few and far between. The middle 
and secondary schools were located in a few important towns 
only, so that upper primary educational facilities were available 
, only to a part of urban populace. Education was rather 
a dream to the ruralites. The last few years have witnessed 
a radical change in the whole structure of education in the 
district. There are quite a few colleges giving education in 
different faculties. Practically any place with a population of 
more than 5,000 or over has a secondaiy and upper middle 
school. All the villages have been provided with educational 
facilities under various schemes undertaken and implemented 
by the Government. The following few figures give an idea 
of the varied education received by the people of the 
district 


Total literates 


1,30,895 

Middle School 

• • . • • * • • • 

15,126 

S. L. C. or Matriculates 

4,189 

Intermediate Arts or 

Science 

972 

Graduates 

Post Graduates in 

Arts, Commerce and 

1,019 

Science 


89 

Teaching 

... 

656 

Engineering 

... 

87 

Agriculture 

... 

18 

Veterinary 


5 

Commerce 


36 

Law 


386 

Medicine 

... ... 

190 

Other 

(o.ar.) I.-0 Vi 7ea-49 

... 

56 
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CHAPTER 17. For purposes op primary and secondary EDUCATION, THE 
Kolhapur district is placed under the Educational Inspector, 
Departmenti. South Satara and Kolhapur districts. The officer belongs to 
^uoATioN. Class I of the Maharashtra Educational Service and is directly 
Organisation, Control o£ the Director of Education. He is 

responsible in the district for— 

(i) the supervision of primary education ; 

(ii) the administrative control of all Government primary 
and secondary schools and training institutions under the 
control of the Education Department; and 

(iii) the control and inspection of all secondary schools, 
including English teaching schools, vocational high schools 
(i.e. agricultural, commercial and technical high schools), 
training institutions for primary teachers and such specif 
schools as are under the control of the Education Department. 
In so far as girls* schools and institutions for women are 
concerned, the Inspectress of Girls’ Schools, Poona, 
(Maharashtra Educational Service, Class I), performs the 
function and duties of the District Educational Inspector in 
respect of- 

(a) the inspection of girls’ secondary and special schools 
in the district, and 

(b) visiting girls’ primary schools in the district and 
making suggestions for improvement. 

In carrying out his duties of inspection and control, the 
Educational Inspector is assisted by an inspecting staff consisting 
of one Deputy Educational Inspector (Maharashtra Educational 
Service, Class II) and 15 Assistant Deputy Educational 
Inspectors (Maharashtra Educational Service, Class III), who 
are directly responsible to the Educational Inspector for the 
superintendence and inspection of primary schools in the 
district under Section 48 of the Bombay Primary Education Act 
(LXI of 1947). There is also^one Assistant Deputy Educational 
Inspector (Maharashtra Educational Service, Class HI), who 
under the administrative control of the Educational Inspector, 
Kolhapur district, is responsible for the inspection of primary 
girls’ schools in the district. 

There are separate Inspectors, having jurisdiction over the 
whole State, for Physical Education, Visual Education, Drawing 
and Craft-work and Commercial Schools, who carry out 
organisation and inspection in their respective spheres. These 
Inspectors have jurisdiction in the Kolhapur district in regard 
to their respective subjects directly under the Director of 
Education. 

The Deputy Educational Inspector, Kolhapur, is the Chief 
Government Insoecting Officer of the district so far as primary 
schools are concerned. Under the rules framed under the 
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Bombay Primary Education Act, he decides the question of 
recognition of private primary schools. He has to keep close 
touch with the working of primary schools maintained or 
approved by school boards, social education classes and village 
reading rooms. He has to report upon the housing, equipment, 
staff, efficiency of instruction etc. of the primary schools so 
that the department may be in a position to determine whether 
the School Board is conducting its schools satisfactorily or not. 
All aided schools are inspected by him or by the inspecting 
staff under him. He also assists the Educational Inspector in 
the inspection of secondary schools and reports on any specific 
points about them whenever he is required to do so by the 
Educational Inspector. 

Primary Education: It is the declared policy of Grovernment 
that universal free and compulsory primary education should 
be reached by a definite programme of progressive expansion, 
and, under the Bombay Primary Education Act, the State 
Government has taken upon itself the duty of securing the 
development and expansion of primary education in the State. 
A minimum course of seven years’ education for every child is 
the objective aimed at. The agencies employed for discharging 
this duty are the district school boards and authorised 
municipalities. 

‘'Approved Schools”* within the area of all non-authorised 
municipalities and of the District Local Board are under the 
control of the Kolhapur District School Board. This School 
Board is composed of 16 members. Of these, three are appointed 
by Government, one being a Government official. The 
remaining 13 members are elected by the Kolhapur District 
Local Board. The rules prescribe that, of those elected, one 
shall be from the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes and 
three should have passed the Matriculation or Second Year 
Training Certificate Examination. 

The Kolhapur municipality is the only authorised municipality 
in the district. Its School Board was composed of 14 members 
of whom no one was appointed by Government and all were 
elected by the Municipality under the rules. Of the elected 
members, one is to be from the Scheduled Castes or the 
Scheduled Tribes and three should have passed the Matricula¬ 
tion or Second Year Training Certificate Examination. 

Under the Primary Education Act and the rules thereunder, 
all district school boards and authorised municipalities have to 
maintain, an adequate number of primary schools in which 
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* ** Approved School ** means a primary school maintained by the State Government 
or by the School Board or by an authorised municipality or which is for the time 
being recognised as such by a School Board or by the State Government or by an officer 
authorised by it in this behalf [Section 2 of the Bombay Primary Education Act (LXI 
of 1947)]. 
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instruction is given through the medium of the local regional 
language. For children whose mother-tongue is different 
from the regional language of the area, school boards have 
been instructed to open schools in their language, if the number 
of such children is not less than 40 in the first four standards 
and 20 in the upper standards. The teaching of the regional 
language of the area is also compulsory in such schools from 
standard III onwards. An authorised municipality has to 
make such provision in its budget as will enable approved 
schools in its area to receive grants at the rates authorised by 
Government. Responsibility is laid on the District School 
Board to maintain a schedule of staff of Assistant Administra¬ 
tive Officers or Supervisors, primary teachers, clerks and 
inferior servants and other staff sanctioned by Government, 
setting forth the designation, grades, pay and nature of appoint¬ 
ment of different members. The members of this staff are 
servants of the District School Board and receive their pay, 
allowances, etc. from the Primary Education Fund main¬ 
tained by the School Board. No change or alteration can be 
made in the schedule of staff without the previous sanction of 
Government. The School Board of the Kolhapur municipality 
has also to prepare a similar schedule for its permanent staff. 
The rules made under the Act lay down model conditions of 
employment of teachers in private schools. 

The annual budget of the District School Board has to be 
submitted to the Director of Education for sanction. The 
District School Board derives its income mainly from Govern¬ 
ment grants which form nearly 96 per cent, of its total expen- 
ture. It also receives from the District Local Board a contribu¬ 
tion equal to such portion of its income from the cess on 
land revenue and water rates as may be fixed by Government 
from time to time and from non-authorised municipalities whose 
schools are under its control such proportion of the rateable 
value of properties in the area of the respective municipalities 
as may be fixed by Government from time to time. The District 
Local Board, Kolhapur, has under the present rules, to contri¬ 
bute 15 pies in a rupee as cess on land revenue besides water 
rates that it may be allowed to levy. The amount to be paid by 
non-authorized municipalities has been fixed by Government as 
5 per cent, of the rateable value of properties in their respective 
areas. The Primary Education Fund of the Kolhapur Munici¬ 
pality is composed partly of the Government grant which 
forms nearly 33*5 per cent, of its expenditure on primary 
education. 

The Chief Executive Officer of the Kolhapur District School 
Board is its Administrative Officer. This officer is appointed and 
paid by the State Government. The Adminstrative Officer of the 
School Board of the Kolhapur Municipality is also appointed and 
paid by the State Government. Under these Administrative 
Officers are Assistant Administrative Officers or Supervisors, pri¬ 
mary school teachers, clerks, and inferior servants and other staff 
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under the employ of the District School Board or authorised 
municipality, as the case may be. The Administrative Officer 
is responsible for the general administration of all primary 
schools maintained by the School Board. He is responsible for 
carrying out the suggestions made from time to time by 
Government officers. It is his duty to advise the School 
Board on all matters connected with primary education. He is 
also a member and secretary of the Staff Selection Committee. 
This Committee is composed, besides himself, of the Chairman 
of the School Board and the Educational Inspector of the district. 
Its duty is to select candidates for appointment as Assistant 
Administrative Officers or supervisors and teachers. The 
Committee selects also the teachers to be deputed for training. 
The District School Board or the authorised municipality or 
their Administrative Officers have to make appointments of the 
candidates in accordance with the directions given by the 
Committee. The selection of candidates and teachers is made 
in accordance with the instructions issued by the Government. 
The Administrative Officer has power, subject to the general 
instructions issued by the Director of Education, to promote, 
transfer, and take all disciplinary action, including removal or 
dismissal against the staff. His orders, however, are subject to 
appeal to a tribunal consisting of the Chairman of the School 
^ard and the Educational Inspector of the district. A primary 
school teacher who was a guaranteed teacher on the date of the 
Primary Education Act came into force has, however, a right 
of further appeal to the State Government against any order 
of removal or dismissal. 

The statistics that follow relate to the Kolhapur District as 
a whole for the year 1952-53. 

There were 945 primary schools (both lower primary i.e. 
teaching standards I to IV, and upper primary i.e., teaching 
standards V to VII) of which 49 were exclusively for girls. 
The distribution of schools by management was as follows: — 


(1) Government 

... Nil. 

(2) District School Board 

... 596 

(3) District School Board aided 

... 255 

(4) Kolhapur School Board aided ... 

... 48 

(5) Unaided 

... 23 


922 


Out of a total of 89,624 pupils in primary schools, there 
were 58,039 boys and 15,932 girls in the lower primary 
stage (i.e., standards I to IV) and 13,575 boys and 2,078 girls in 
the upper primary stage (i.e., standards V to VII). The 
percentage of school-going children to the population was 7*2. 
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Out of 2,461 teachers in primary schools 2,213 were men and 
248 were women. Only 899 men teachers and 83 women 
teachers were trained. 

There were three primary training institutions, two for men 
and one for women, which trained 175 men and 100 women 
respectively during the year. All the three were non- 
Government training institutions. 

The total expenditure on primary schools was Rs. 25,30,151 
and it was met from the following sources : — 

Bs. Percentage of total. 

(1) Government ... 20,33,290 80 3 

(2) District Local Board and 

Municipal Funds 

(3) Fees 

(4) Other sources 


The average cost of educating 
annum of which Government’s 
Rs. 22-7. 

The scheme of compulsory primary education has not yet 
been applied to this district. However, public opinion is ripe 
for it. 

Since October, 1952 the project scheme has been applied to 
the backward and hilly parts of the district, which include 
about 203 villages, with a view to achieving all-sided develop¬ 
ment. The scheme is gaining popularity and as a result some 
school buildings have been constructed with the help of popular 
aid and grants at the rate of Rs. 1,000 per room from the 
Project Funds. 

Basic and Craft Schools .—new ideology has been influencing 
the educational activities of the State since 1937-38. It has come 
to be recognised that education must centre round some form of 
manual productive work. According to the figures for 1952, 
there were three basic schools in the Kolhapur district where 
education was made to centre round spinning and weaving. 
Spinning and weaving formed the craft in 28 craft schools, 
card-board and carpentry in one craft school and agricul^tufe in 
135 craft schools. These schools resemble the old type agri¬ 
cultural bias schools in the Bombay State. 


260,338 

10-2 

58,591 

2-3 

1,77,932 

7-2 


100 


a pupil was Rs. 28*2 per 
contribution came to 
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Secondary EducatUm .—Secondary Education is now under the OHAFItR 17, 
general regulations of Government, and the Government control Wdtto 
is exercised by means of conditions for receipt of grant-in-aid. Desartmeati. 
At the end of the high school course an examination is conducted ^secanS^' 
by the Secondary School Certificate Examination Board Poona Eduoati^ 
and the students who pass are awarded the secondary school 
certificate. The first examination was held in 1949. The 
examination provided optional courses for pupils with varied 
interests and aptitudes. Each university, however, lays down 
subjects which a candidate must take for entrance to its 
courses. 


The statistics that follow relate to the year 1952-53 for the Statiatica, 
Kolhapur district. 

There were 40 secondary schools in the district with a total Secondary 
of 10,863 pupils (8,800 boys and 2,063 girls). Four of these Schools, 
were exclusively for girls, seven exclusively for boys and 
the remaining 29 were co-educational institutions. The 
number of girls in the schools exclusively meant for girls was 
1,343 while 720 girls were in mixed schools. The following 
table shows the number of schools under different managements 
and the number of pupils in them: — 

No. of schools. No. of pupils. 


Government 

5 

1,464 

Local Authorities 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Aided Private 

33 

9,040 

Unaided .., 

2 

156 

Total ... 

40 

10,669 


Thus secondary education was imparted mainly by private 
agencies aided by Government grants. 

There were 497 teachers in secondary schools of whom 472 
were men (224 trained and 248 untrained) and 25 were women 
(14 trained and 11 untrained). In all 1,069 candidates appeared 
for the Secon^ry School Certificate Examination, and 540 
passed. 


The total expenditure on secondary education was 
Rs. 8,54,095 of which Rs. 2,92,470 (or 30 per cent.) came from 
Government funds, Rs. 6,400 (or 0-74 per cent.) from municipal 
funds, Rs. 4,58,435 (or 57 per cent.) from fees, Rs. 12,960 (or 
1*5 per cent.) from endowments and Rs. 83,725 (or 9-8 per cent.) 
from scholai^ips and other sources. 
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The total annual average cost per pupil in secondary schools 
was as follows: — 


Board Schools 
Aided Private 
Board Schools 
Government Schools 


Total cost. Cost to Govemment. 

2,92,470 26-9 

1,63,127 12-08 


Drawing Examinations .—Government holds drawing examina¬ 
tions—^Elementary and Intermediate. In 1952-53, 323 appeared 
for the Elementary of whom 211 passed. For the Intermediate 
185 candidates appeared and 112 passed. These figures relate to 
Kolhapur district only. 


(a) Technical Schools .—^These come under the jurisdiction of 
the Director of Technical Education and an account of these is 
given under the paragraph relating to “ Technical and Industrial 
Training.” 


(b) Schools for Defectives .—There was only one institution 
for the education of defectives viz., the Deaf and Dumb School 
founded in 1942, having 18 pupils on the roll. 

(c) Language Schools .—^There was one institution founded in 
1903 imparting instruction in Sanskrit viz., Shri Shahu Vaidic 
School with 20 pupils on the roll. There was also a Hindustani 
Shikshan Sanad Class, Kolhapur, with 31 pupils established in 
April, 1952. 

(d) Certified Schools .—^An account of these is given under the 
Juvenile and Beggars Department. 

(e) Other Special Schools.—The following is a list of other 
kinds of special schools with the number of institutions of each 
kind and of the pupils enrolled : — 


No. of 
Institutions. 

Ko. of 
FnpiUt. 

(1) Nursery and Kindergarten schools. 

4 

200 

(2) Commercial Schools 

5 

192 

(3) Gymnasia 

19 

861 

(4) Music Schools and Fine Arts Classes. 

4 

41 


There is one Extension Training Centre established in 
October, 1952 by Govemment to train workers by giving them 
intensive training in agriculture, co-operation, revenue matters, 
public health, basic education, veterinary service, etc. The 
courses are of various durations, some are for a period of six 
months and others for a year. About 223 people have been 
trained in the centre so far. 
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Physical Education ,—One Assistant Deputy Educational CHAFFER 17. 

Inspector holding Diploma in Physical Education looks after 
and organises Physical Education in the district both in Departiii«iiti. 
primary and secondary schools. Eduoatiow. 

Physical 

Physical Education is a compulsory subject in secondary Education, 
schools. There is a regular examinaton in it. Pupils attend 
the playground regularly and a programme of physical educa¬ 
tion is organised regularly in most of the schools. In primary 
schools also provision of physical education has been made, 
but there is no regular examination. Children in primary 
schools play games. 

Every year a two months* course in physical education is 
organised at suitable places in the district by the Assistant 
Deputy Educational Inspector for Physical Education. About 
50 primary teachers are trained and these teachers organise 
Physical Education in the primary schools where they work. 

A one-year diploma course in Physical Education is organised 
at Kandivali for graduate secondary teachers. 

Boy Scouts, Girl Guides and Junior National Cadet Corps, Boy Scouu, Qirl 
In 1952-53, there were 7,393 boy scouts and cubs €hiide$and 

and 1,032 girl guides. A grand scout rally of about 6,000 Scouts S Cor^ 
was organised in the year under report. There were six units of 
the Junior National Cadet Corps and 192 cadets with six officers 
in the district. 

Medical Inspection.—No medical inspection is held in colleges Medical 
and primary schools. Pupils in secondary schools are medically 
examined thrice during their career. The services of private 
medical practitioners are secured on a part-time basis to 
examine the pupils. 

Visual Education .—^An Assistant Deputy Educational Inspector Visual Education 
who looks after physical education work, is in charge of the 
work of visual instruction in the Kolhapur district. Visual 
instruction is generally provided by means of film-projectors 
(16 mm). 

School Broadcast.—About 25 per cent, of the high schools in School Broadcast, 
the district have their own sets of radio receivers. Every 
institution gives a chance for its pupils to attend educational 
broadcasts. 

Social Education ,—^The work of Social Education in the Social Education. 
Kolhapur district was looked after by the Maharashtra Regional 
Social Education Committee. The First and Second Test 
classes conducted numbered 595 and 211 respectively. In 
the First Test 4,141 passed and in the Second Test 1,073 passed. 

An expenditure of Rs. 21,929 was incurred for Social Education 
in the Kolhapur district including the Kolhapur city. 

Village Libraries.—The number of village reading rooms village Libraries 
started under the Social Education Scheme at the end of 1952-53 
was 72 and a grant amounting to Rs. 1,439 was paid to them. 
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Technical and Industrial Traininc. 

All Technical and Industrial Institutions and Courses 
leading up to the diploma standard (non-University grade);, 
excluding those falling under the control of a University, are 
controlled by the Director of Technical Education, who is assisted 
by the State Council of Technical Education. The Director of 
Technical Education is the Secretary of the Council. 

The Yeravda Industrial School, which is managed by the 
Chief Inspector of Certified Schools, is recognised by the Board 
for inspection and examination. It teaches Carpentry “ C ” (I, 
II and III years). Agricultural Smithy (I and II years); Practical 
Tailoring (I, II and III years). Cane Work (I year), and Wool 
Knitting and Weaving (I, II and III years). 


The following Institutions are registered for inspection, 
examination and grant-in-aid in Kolhapur district, Maharashtra 
State:— 


Name of the Institutions. 

1 

Management. 

Course of Institution. 

1. Jadhav Tailoring and 
Cutting College, Tars- 
bai Road, Kolhapur. 

Jadhav Tailoring and 
Cutting College, 

Kolhapur. 

Tailoring and Cutting. 

2. Grihashashtra Samstha, 

Grihashashtra Samstha, 

Tailoring Course in 

Women's and Childrens* 
Garments. 

231, Tarabai Park, 
Kolhapur. 

Kolhapur. 


The following Institutions are also run by Grovemment in the 
Kolhapur district, Bombay State:— 


Name of the Institutions. 

Management. 

Course of Institntions. 

1. Shivaj i Technical Insti¬ 
tute, Kolhapur. 

Government. 

1. Mechanical Engineering 

(Certificate). 

2. Carpentry (Certificate). 

3. Pattern Making 

(Certificate.) 

4. Electroplating (Certifi¬ 
cate). 

5. Wiremaa (Certificate). 

6. Electrician ((Certifi¬ 
cate). 


The Government also runs a Technical High School in con¬ 
junction with the Shivaji Technical Institute, Kolhapur. 
Students of Standard VIII and onwards of local secondary 
schools are given free instruction in: — 

(1) Geometrical and Mechanical Drawing, 

(2) Workshop Technology (Grade I) and 

(3) Elements of Mechanical and Electrical Engineering which 
they offer for the Secondary School Certificate Examination. 
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The Medical Department. chapter 17. 

The Medical Organisation of the Kolhapur district (as 
distinct from its Public Health Organisation) essentially MtoioiL 
consists of organisation of hospitals and dispensaries designed to omeSmSu 
render medical relief to the general population. The C. P. R. 

Hospital, Kolhapur, is the “ Civil Hospital ” at the headquarters. 

It is owned, financed and controlled by Government. Subsidiary 
to it, there are Municipal, District Local Board, Government 
Dispensaries, Rural Medical Relief Centres and Subsidised 
Medical Practitioners Centres scattered throughout the whole 
district. 

There is a Municipal Hospital and Maternity Home at Ichal- 
karanji which was under the control of Government but was 
transferred since April 1956 to the Municipality. The Medical 
Officer of the Hospital is also under the control of Municipality. 

There is one grant-in-aid District Local Board Dispensary at 
Chandgad and the Medical Officer of the Dispensary is a Govern¬ 
ment Officer, who draws his pay and pension directly from 
Government. 

The Civil Surgeon, Kolhapur, is the administrative head of the 
medical organization in the district. He is directly subordinate 
to the Surgeon-general with the Government of Bombay, 

Bombay. He is in charge of the medical arrangements of the 
C. P. R. Hospital, Kolhapur and exercises complete control over 
the Medical Officers attached to it. He is also the head of the 
Government Institutions in the district and is responsible for 
their efficiency and discipline and for the proper performance of 
their working. He is an Inspecting Officer of all Government 
dispensaries in the district. He is expected to keep himself well 
informed as to all medical matters in the district and to be able 
to furnish any information on medical matters which may be 
required by Grovemment. He has under him a medical staff of 
Bombay Medical Service Class II—seven, Honorary Medical 
Officers—10, Bombay Medical Service Class III Officers—20 
and Bombay Medical Service Class III (A)—2. 

The C. P. R. Hospital, which was started by the Ex-Kolhapur 
State in the year 1884, was taken over by Bombay Government 
from 1st August 1949 after the merger of Deccan States. It has 
a large and commodious building which can accommodate 
200 beds. It is classified in five Wards and Departments viz. 

X-Ray Department, Out-Patients Department, Medical Stores, 

Laboratory and Linen Department. The Linen is in charge of 
the Matron. The Training School at this Hospital has been 
started in 1951 and the School has made rapid progress in 
imparting the training. The results have been very encouraging. 

30 probationary student nurses are under training at this 
Institution. There is a post of Sister-Tutor at this Hospital for 
teaching the Student Nurses. There exists a Nursing Home with 
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five rooms which was newly started during 1956-57. Well-to-do 
persons can take advantage of it by paying reasonable charges. 
The daily average attendance of in-door patients at this hospital 
is 232 and that of out-door patients is 532 during the year 
1956. The income of the hospital is Rs. 27,084 and expenditure is 
Rs. 4,49,199 during the year. 

Attached to this hospital is an Advisory Committee with the 
Civil Surgeon as the Chairman and six other members. The 
function of this Committee is to help the management of the 
hospital by keeping the authorities informed as to the needs of 
the hospital as viewed by the public and by advising the Medical 
Officer in-charge on all measures of reform to be carried out 
in connection with the welfare of the patients. The Depart¬ 
mental Rules provide for the election to the committee, of 
representatives from the District Local Board and Kolhapur 
Municipal Borough, Kolhapur and also for the nomination of 
two ladies. 

In addition to this, there is a Leprosy Colony at Kolhapur 
which is under the control of the Civil Surgeon, Kolhapur. It 
accommodates 150 persons. The incidence of leprosy in Kolhapur 
district is large. The isolation of leprosy patients as well as 
their treatment and rehabilitation are the most important 
points in dealing with the problem of the leprosy patients in 
the State, a problem which has to be dealt with more energeti¬ 
cally in a Welfare State. Since the application of the Leprosy 
Act to the District of Kolhapur as well as to the adjoining 
districts, it becomes the responsibility of the State to isolate, 
at least the positive cases with active lesions to prevent the 
spread of the disease. Taking into consideration this problem, 
the Government have recently sanctioned to open a Leprosy 
Control Centre at Shahuwadi in this district. The Centre will 
start its function before the end of this financial year. 

Tuberculosis Ward.—^This hospital has a separate T. B. Ward 
with accommodation for 18 patients (nine Male and nine Female) 
and has an O. P. D. T. B. Clinic conducted thrice a week where 
arrangements for A. P. & P. P.'^are made. The incidence of 
T. B. in this district is high and more accommodation is 
necessary. 

Rural Medical Relief Scheme is in existence in this district 
for the last ten years and is rendering wonderful service to the 
village population, * so far as relief of common ailments is 
concerned. There are at present 117 centres working throughout 
the district. They are providing allopathic medical aid to the 
public. The Scheme is providing simple remedies at a price 
within the reach of village patients. Rural Medical Relief 
Scheme is run by sub-dispensers who are either School teachers, 
secretaries of Gram Panchayats or social workers from a village. 
They are given two weeks training prior to being permitted to 
run a Centre. The Ex-Kolhapur State Administration was the 
first in the whole of Bombay State to start this Scheme. 
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There are at present the following Hospitals and Dispensaries 
under the control of the Civil Surgeon, Kolhapur: — 

(1) C. P. R. Hospital, Kolhapur. 

(2) Shenda Part Leprosy Colony, Kolhapur. 

(3) Services Hospital, Kolhapur. 

(4) Gandhinagar Colony Hospital, Valivade (Refugee). 

(5) Government Dispensary, Panhala. 

(6) Government Dispensary, Malkapur. 

(7) Government Dispensary, Bambavade. 

(8) Government Dispensary, Kagal. 

(9) Government Dispensary, Kapshi. 

(10) Government Dispensary, Murgud. 

(11) Government Dispensary, Gargoti. 

(12) Government Dispensary, Ajra. 

(13) Government Dispensary, Gadhinglaj. 

(14) Government Dispensary, Shirol. 

(15) Government Dispensary, Kurundwad. 

(16) Government Dispensary, Radhanagari. 

(17) Government Dispensary, Vadgaon. 

(18) Government Dispensary, Gaganbavada. 

(19) Mobile Dispensary, District Kolhapur. 

(20) Police Hospital, Sambre. 

(21) D. L. B. Dispensary, Chandgad. 

(22) K. E. M. Municipal Hospital and Maternity Home 

Ichalkaranji. 

There are no Ayurvedic Dispensaries under the control of the 
Civil Surgeon, Kolhapur. 

There are now six Subsidised Medical Practitioners Centres 
working in this district. (1) Akkiwat (2) Ganehwadi (3) Here 
(4) Kowad (5) Halkami and (6) Ghotagewadi. 

Public Health Department. 

The public health of the district is looked after by three 
agencies viz. the State Government, local bodies and village 
panchayats. Public vaccination and execution of measures 
necessary for public health are obligatory duties of the District 
Local Board and the municipalities. The village panchayats, too 
have certain sanitary functions such as water supply, sanitation 
and preservation and improvement of public health. The Public 
Health Department of the State functions as an advisory body 
to the local bodies in respect of public health and sanitary 
problems. 
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The headquarters of the Director of Public Health 
(i.e., the head of the Department), Assistant Director of 
Public Health, Southern Registration District (i.e., the 
divisional officer) are at Poona. The Southern Registration 
District includes the districts of Sholapur, North Satara, 
South Satara and Kolhapur. The duties of the Assistant 
Director of Public Health in charge of this district include 
(a) vaccination (b) tendering of advice with regard to the 
sanitation of the various urban and rural areas his 
charge (c) inspection of birth and death registers when on tour 
(d) supervision of the general health of the district, ascertaining 
the movements and causes of the various epidemic diseases 
which may occur in the district, and advising revenue and 
local authorities as regards remedial and preventive measures, 
and (c) sanitary arrangements of fairs and festivals. The 
Kolhapur State was merged with Bombay State in August 1949 
and the District Health Scheme was introduced into this district 
on a par with Bombay State by supplementing the staff. 

Under this scheme, the District Health Officer is a subordinate 
officer under the administrative control of the Assistant 
Director of Public Health, Southern Registration District. 
Among his duties the following are important (a) to organise 
and control the sanitary, anti-epidemic and vaccination work of 
the area under his charge; (b) to advise the District Local 
Board, village panchayats, and municipalities that have no 
Medical Officers of Health, on all matters affecting the 
health of the residents in their area and on all points involved 
in the action of local bodies in this respect; and (c) to enforce 
orders, regulations and rules relating to public health which 
may be issued by any competent authority. He has powers to 
enquire into and report to the proper authorities upon the 
accommodation available in hospitals and dispensaries either 
maintained or aided by the District Local Board for the 
isolation of infectious cases occurring in the district and upon 
any need for the provision of further accommodation. He 
directs and superintendents the .work of his own subordinate 
public health nucleus staff and also of vaccinators, medical 
officers in charge of dispensaries and subsidised medical 
practitioners engaged by or directly under the District Local 
Board so far as public health is concerned, and anti-epidemic 
workers appointed by the Board. 

Government offers to pay the municipalities, classified as 
Class I and II, a grant to cover a part of the salary of the 
Medical Officers of Health and Sanitary Inspectors. In resn^ct 
of Class III towns subsidy is offered only on the pay of a Medical 
Officer of Health, at their option, or a Sanitary Inspector, 
preferably a Chief Sanitary Inspector. Appointment of 
a Medical Officer of Health has to be approved of by the 
Divisional Officer in prior consultation with the Director of 
Public Health and of Sanitary Inspectors by the Assistant 
Director of Public Health concerned. The municipalities of 
Kolhapur and Ichalkaranji have taken advantage of this offer. 
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Especially after the World War II, the activities of the Public 
Health Department were expanded in all districts. The health 
services maintained in rural areas in 1955 are as under;— 


Serial Designation. No. of posts. 

No. 

(1) District Health Officers ... 1 

(2) Epidemic Medical Officers ... 1 

(3) Sanitary Inspectors ... 5 

(4) Sanitary Sub-Inspectors 

(5) Vaccinators ... 22—1 Reserve 

vaccinator 

(6) Paid Candidate Vaccinators 

(7) Mukadams ... 8 

(8) Mazdoors ... 24 

(9) Attendants ... 29 

1. Primary Health Units: (at 12 places) — 

(1) Health Visitors or Nurse-mid wives. 14 

(2) Midwives ... 6 

(3) Trained Dais ... 6 

(4) Sanitary Sub-Inspectors ... 1 

(5) Mukadams 

(6) Mazdoors 

(7) Woman Attendants ... 12 


2. Maternity and Child Health Centres — 

Staff; 4 Nurse Midwives. 

Ministerial establishment including Senior Clerks, Junior 
Clerks, Officer Peons and Chowkidars has been included). 

In Urban areas, there are in all— 

1 Medical Officer of Health (Kolhapur town), 

7 Sanitary Inspectors (6 Kolhapur plus 1 Ichalkaranji), 

1 Chief Sanitary Inspector (1 Kolhapur), 

2 Vaccinators (i Kolhapur and 1 Ichalkaranji), 

In Kolhapur district, the vaccinators and their attendants are 
all Government servants. 

No regular malaria control scheme exists for the district, but 
staff from other districts is deputed to this district for DDT 
spraying work. 

As a part of B. C. G. Immunisation and T. B. Control 
programme, the BCG Units have covered the district and have 
carried out 635,414 testings, out of which 237,721 have been 
found positive, 254,186 negative and 143,507 have been 
vaccinated with BCG. 

For isolation and treatment of cases of infectious diseases in 
severely affected areas, a mobile hospital unit was formed in 
1947 for the Southern Registration District as a whole with its 
headquarters at Belgaum. Due to Reorganisation of States in 
1956, the headquarters of the unit have been located at Poona 
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temporarily pending fixation of their revised jurisdiction. This 
hospital, equipped with staff, trucks, tents and furniture and 
other materials for 50 beds is kept ready to move to any 
affected place and start functioning at short notice. In non- 
epidemic period the hospital staff help the primary health 
centres in Poona district in its activities like rural medical 
relief, maternity and child health etc. 

The table below gives the figures of deaths due to different 
diseases in Kolhapur district from 1950 to 1955: — 

Kolhapur District. 

Deaths due to Chief Diseases from 1950-55. 


Number of deathB. 


Name of diseases. 

1 

1951 

2 

1062 

3 

1953 

4 

1954 

5 

1955 

6 

Cholera 

71 

40 

940 

7 

6 

Small-pox 

13 

6 

4 

22 

5 

Plague 

.. 





Enteric Fever 

no 

115 

121 

115 

116 

Measles 

103 

304 

248 

405 

387 

Malaria 

587 

575 

534 

435 

838 

Other Fevers .. 

0,202 

6,134 

6,812 

5,826 

5,794 

Dysentery 

154 

92 

182 

85 

93 

Cerebro Spinal Fever 



H 

21 

18 

Diarrhoea 

1,264 

1,234 

1,510 

1,095 

1,269 

Pneumonia 

276 

268 

281 

265 

279 

Phthisis 

1,066 

1,045 

1,079 

889 

938 

Influenza .. i 




1 


Whooping cough 

184 

184 

137 1 

82 

76 

Mumps 

1 

1 





Other respkatory diseases 

1,476 

1 ; 

1,479 

1,931 

1,714 1 

1,902 

Diphtheria 

1 1 

1 ! 

18 

25 

20 

27 

Deaths from child-birth .. 

239 

205 

81 

157 

197 

Chicken-pox ,. 


1 


! 2 


Leprosy 

1 40 

i 57 

80 

67 

60 

Cancer .. .. j 

45 

51 

54 

59 

62 

Injuries 

380 

284 

312 

357 

847 

Other oauses .. 

0.677 

i 

6,912 

8,304 

6,783 

7,401 
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The compilation of births and deaths for Kolhapur district 
is done in the office of the Director of Public Health along with 
that of other districts in the State. In the municipal areas, 
the municipalities concerned maintain registers of births and 
deaths and forward monthly extracts to the Director of Public 
Health. In the rural areas, the birth and death registers are 
maintained by the village officers and monthly extracts are 
sent by them to the taluka officers for transmission to the 
Director of Public Health. 

In urban areas, it is the statutory duty of the municipalities 
to provide special medical aid and accommodation for the 
sick in times of epidemic diseases and to take such measures 
as may be required to prevent the outbreak or to suppress 
and prevent the recurrence of the disease. In rural areas the 
primary responsibilities for dealing with outbreaks 6i 
epidemics rests with the District Local Boards. According to 
C^vernment Resolution, General Department, No. 1773/33, 
dated 23rd April 1945, every District Local Board is required 
to set apart annually a lump sum equal to the average of the 
amount spent during the preceding three years for expenditure 
on epidemics. A grant is also placed at the disposal of the 
Director of Public Health for emergency measures. The 
Collector is empowered to take action in consultation with the 
District Health Officer and the Assistant Director of Public 
Health if he finds the measures taken by the Board are 
inadequate. The District Local Board will be helped in its 
task by the District Health Officer and his nucleus staff under 
him and the Mobile Hospital Units. The services of dispensary 
medical officers and subsidised medical practitioners are also 
utilised. 

Grovernment also pays 50 per cent, grant-in-aid to local bodies 
on their expenditure on anti-epidemic measures provided the 
local bodies have spent 10 per cent, in the case of District 
Local Boards and 4 per cent, in the case of municipalities of 
their annual income on medical and public health measures 
excluding anti-epidemic ones. 

Prom the number of deaths due to small-pox it will be seen 
that the severity of this disease has been considerably reduced 
during recent years. Government policy regarding small-pox 
control is to protect the population by vaccination which is 
offered free to the public by Goyernment and local bodies. 
Segregation of the patients is attempted only in large towns 
where hospital facilities are available. Disinfection of infected 
houses and clothes, etc. is also carried out to educate tKe 
people as to how to protect themselves against small-pox. 
Since 1954, mass vaccination drive has been started according 

(o.o.p.) L-o Vf 768—60 
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to which three months in each year mass revaccination 
programme is undertaken in one-fifth of the population 
and during the remaining nine months of the year, primary 
vaccination work is done in the same one-fifth of the population. 
In Kolhapur district there are twenty-three vaccinators appointed 
by Government but their pay and allowances are partly 
paid by the Board in the form of fixed contributions. 
There are also two Government vaccinators in the Kolhapur 
municipal area. 

The entire State including Kolhapur district has been free 
from plague for the last six-seven years. 

Kolhapur is one of the districts in the State where severe 
cholera epidemics break out at intervals. During the last 
five years, the incidence was low except in 1953 during which 
year it was widespread and severe. Due to the establishment 
of the District Health Scheme in the district, anti-cholera 
measures are now carried out on a large scale immediately 
there is an outbreak of the disease. Protection of water 
supplies, mass immunisation of people by anti-cholera inocula¬ 
tions and isolation and treatment of cholera cases in temporary 
isolation hospitals in the affected areas are the measures 
employed to combat cholera epidemics. On the occurrence of 
an outbreak of cholera in a village, the nearest dispensary 
medical officer is deputed by the Mamlatdar to adopt 
preliminary measures and send a report to the District Health 
Officer w’ho sends the public health staff to continue measures 
if the situation so demands and also visits the affected villages 
himself. Temporary Medical Officers or trained inoculators 
are appointed, if the epidemic assumes a severe form, to assist 
the local public health staff and the District Local Board staff. 

Kolhapur is one of the hypoendemic district for malaria in 
Bombay State and consequently the district was excluded 
from the DDT spraying till 1956. During 1956, the district was 
taken-up in entirety for malaria control work. The DDT 
spraying work was directly controlled by the District Health 
Officer, Kolhapur. All areas receive one round of DDT spraying 
only. The season of sraying is generally from June to August. 
About 64,000 lbs of DDT 75 per cent, wettable powder are 
consumed in the rural areas of the district and about 7,000 lbs. 
of DDT (Technical) are consumed in Kolhapur town. 
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There are certain important fairs held in Kolhapur district 
which attract people from outside. The following table gives 
some particulars about these fairs:— 


Name of the 

Fair. 

Taluka and phu o 
of Fair. 

j 

Period of the 

Fair. 

Attendance 

(Approxi¬ 

mate). 

V 

] . Kagal 

Kagal-Kagal 

Mohamodan (Kartik 
Slid 1 to 6). 

10,000 

2. Shri Bhairav Sasgiri. 

G adhingln j • Sainangad. 

Magh Vad 14 to Phal- 
gun Sud 1. 

10,000 

3. Vishnli 

Shirol-Khidrapur 

Pauah Vad 30 

10,000 

4. Karwir 

Kolhapur-KarAvir 

AsAA’in Sud 5 

15,000 

,5. Jyotiba 

Paiihala-Wa<li Ratna- 
giri. 

1 

Cbaitra Sud 15 to 
Vad 4. 

1,00,000 

0. Shri Gitrudwadushi. 

Shirol-NarsinghAA’adi.. 

Asv.-iu Vad 12 

10,000 

7. Shri Daltajaj’anti.. 

Do. 

Margashirsha Sud 15.. 

10,000 

S. Mahashivratri 

Do. 

Mahash i vr atri, Magh 
Vad 14. 

10,000 

y. Shri Vithal Birdeo. 

Ha t kanungale-Phnltan- 
Kodoli. 

AsAA'in Vad 6 to 8 

j 

10,000 

10. Vibhali ,. 1 

Kai'A ir-Shinganapiir .. 

: Paush Vad 30 

20,000 

i 

11. Agrkultural and 

C'utllo ShoAv. j 

i 

ShiroI-KunindAs ad .. 

j February-March (4 to 
j 5 days). 

15,000 

! 


As the above fairs are major ones, elaborate sanitary 
arrangements are generally made. Fairs at Kagal-Samangad 
and I^idrapur are managed by Government with the co-opera¬ 
tion of local bodies and the remaining by the local bodies 
concerned with the help of the Public Health Department. 
In order to meet the expenditure on sanitary arrangements 
a pilgrim fee is levied. Other fairs which are of minor 
importance i.e., attracting less than 10,000 pilgrims, are managed 
by revenue authorities with the help of the Public Health 
Department. At such fairs no pilgrim fee is levied. 

When famine and scarcity conditions are declared to exist 
in the district, the District Health Officer is under the general 
orders of the Collector in so far as medical and sanitary 
arrangements on scarcity and famine relief works are 
concerned. 

These activities have been started in Community Develop¬ 
ment and National Extension Service Blocks, vide paragraph 
following. 

(a.o.p.) L-o Vf 768—50a 
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Under the Community Development Programme, twelve 
primary health units, as shown below, have been established 
in the Kolhapur district during 1956-57:— 


Taluka. 

Karvir 

Hadhanagari 

Panhala 


Primary Health Centre. 

Bhuya ; Sangrul; Shiroli; Valivade. 
Rashivade ; Waive Bk. 

Satave; Bajar Bhogaon; Kotoli 
Kale. 


Hatkanangale ... Pargaon. 

Kagal ... Sidhnerli. 

These primary health units provide integrated curative and 
preventive medical services in the areas served, viz. 
20,000 population each. Special emphasis is given on maternity 
and child health activities. A maternity home is provided at 
the headquarters of each unit. 


Maternity and Child Health Centres were established at 
Gargoti and Kurundwad during the years 1955-56 and 1956-57 
respectively. A staff of two nurse midwives is provided. They 
are attached to the existing dispensaries. They serve 
a population of 20,000 each in connection with maternity and 
child health activities. No maternity home is provided. 


Health propaganda. For Kolhapur district no separate organisation is maintained. 

The propaganda van at headquarters and the Sanitary 
Inspectors, Sanitary Sub-Inspectors and Vaccinators during the 
course of their tour carry out health propaganda. 


The Labour Department. 

Thk Labour AlL THE OFFICES DEALING WITH LABOUR MATTERS fall within the 

UwPARTMENT. administrative control of the Labour and Social Welfare 
Department. The Commissioner of Labour, Bombay, is fte 
head of all such offices. Consequent upon the re-organisation 
of States, areas of Saurashtra and Kutch States, eight districts 
of Vidarbha and five districts of Marathwada were integrated 
with the Bombay State. Officers dealing with labour matters 
in these areas, therefore, came under the administrative control 
of the Commissioner of Labour, Bombay. The Commissioner 
of Labour has now under him the Deputy Commissioner of 
Labour (Admn.), Bombay, two Deputy Commissioner of 
Labour (one each at Bombay and Ahmedabad), Senior Assistant 
Commissioner of Labour, Rajkot and the Assistant Commissioners 
of Labour at Rajkot, Bhavnagar, Jamnagar, Nagpur and 
Aurangabad, the Chief Inspector of Factories, the Chief 
Inspector of Steam Boilers and Smoke Nuisances and the 
Government Labour Officers. The Commissioner of Labour 
performs the satutory functions entrusted to him imder the 
Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act and supei^es 
and co-ordinates working of the abovementioned offices under 
his control. 
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On the 1st March, 1953, the office of the Grovernment Labour 
Officer, Bombay which was a separate office till then, was 
merged with the office of the Commissioner of Labour, Bombay. 
There are seven Assistant Labour Officers in Bombay and 
District Labour Officers at Ahmedabad, Baroda, Surat, Jalgaon, 
Sholapur, Kolhapur, Porbandar, Rajkot, Bhavnagar, Nanded, 
Aurangabad and three District Labour Officers at Nagpur and 
a Senior Labour Officer at Aurangabad. 


The Deputy Commissioner of Labour (Admn.), Bombay 
is responsible for the administration of the Bombay Industrial 
Relations Act (XI of 1946), the Industrial Disputes Act 
(XIV of 1947), the Indian Trade Unions Act (XVI of 1926) 
and the Collection of Statistics Act, 1953. Under him are 
nine Assistant Commissioners of Labour (Administration) 
working in Bombay and one in Ahmedabad. Conciliation in 
labour disputes arising in Surat district is attended to by 
one of the Assistant Commissioners of Labour in Bombay who 
has been notified as Conciliator under the Bombay Industrial 
Relations Act, 1946, and by the District Labour Officer at 
Kolhapur who has been notified as Conciliation Officer under 
the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947. 

One of the Assistant Commissioners (Administration), 
Bombay, has been appointed as Registrar under the Bombay 
Industrial Relations Act, 1946, and has jurisdiction over the 
whole of Bombay State except the areas of Marathawada, 
Vidarbha, Saurashtra and Kutch. An Assistant Registrar has 
also been appointed and has been invested with all the powers 
of Registrar under the Act. The Registrar’s work falls under 
the following heads, viz., (a) recognition of undertakings and 
occupations; (b) registration of unions; (c) maintenance of 
approved lists of unions; (d) registration of agreement, 
settlements, submissions and awards; and (e) maintenance of 
a list of joint committees constituted under section 48 of the 
Bombay Industrial Relations Act. 

The Deputy Commissioner of Labour (Administration) has 
been notified as Registrar of Trade Unions for the State of 
Bombay under the Indian Trade Unions Act, and he is assisted 
in his work by Assistant Commissioners stationed at Bombay. 
The work in connection with the administration of this Act 
includes registration of trade unions under the Act, the 
registration of amendments in the constitution of the unions, 
and preparation of the annual report on the working of the 
Act in the State. 
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In Kolhapur district, there were in 1957, four unions registered 
under the Bombay Industrial Relations Act as representative 
unions. The details about the same are given below:— 


Serial 

No. 

Nanic of the Union. 

Mem¬ 

bership. 

Industry. 

Local Area. 

1 

Ichalkaranji Girni Kamgar 
Samiti, Ichalkaranji. 

235 

i 

Cotton 
textile. I 

Hatkanangnle tabika. 

o 

Bank Employees* Union, 
Kolhapur. 

1 106 

1 

Banking 

Karvir taluka and 
Shirol talukn. 

3 

1 Kolhapur Sugar Mill Kamgar 
Union, Kolhapur. 

531 ' 

Sugar 

Karvir talukn. 

4 

Shahu Mill Kamgar SanghJ 
Kolhapur. j 

525 

Clotton 

textile. 

Karvir taluka. 


One Joint Committee is registered under the Bombay Industrial 
Relations Act in the district. 


The Office of the Deputy Commissioner of Labour 
(Information) which performed the following functions has 
with effect from 1st April 1953, been merged with the office 
of the Deputy Commissioner of Labour (Administration), 
Bombay:— 

(1) Compilation and publication of the Consumers’ Price 
Index Numbers for Working Class for Bombay, Ahmedabad, 
Sholapur and Jalgaon. 

(2) Conducting socio-economic enquiries into conditions 
of labour. 

(3) Compiling and disseminating information on labour 
matters generally and statistics regarding industrial disputes, 
agricultural wages, absenteeism, cotton mill production, trade 
unions, etc., in particular. 

(4) Collection of statistics under the Bombay Industrial 
Statistics (Labour) Rules, 1951. 

(5) Publication of two monthlies, viz., the “Labour 
Gazette ” and the “ Industrial Court Reporter.” 

A Labour Officer has been posted at Kolhapur to be in charge 
of Kolhapur, North Satara, South Satara and Ratnagiri 
districts. He is a Class II Gazetted Officer and belongs to 
a general State Service. The Office of the Labour Officer, 
Kolhapur was opened in the year 1950, consequent upon the 
merger of the former princely States of Kolhapur and others 
in Southern Maratha countries in the then Bombay State. 
He works under the Government Labour Officer, Bombay and 
the Commissioner of Labour, Bombay. The Labour Officer is 
appointed primarily to implement the provisions of the Bornbay 
Industrial Relations Act, 1946, which is a State Act and is 
also notified as an Inspector under the Minimum Wages Act, 
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1948, and also under the Payment of Wages Act. In addition, 
he has been appointed as an Additional Inspector of Factories 
in respect of certain sections pertaining to the welfare provi¬ 
sions under the Factories Act. The Labour Officer, 
Kolhapur, is also notified as a Conciliation Officer under the 
Industrial Disputes Act and having his jurisdiction over the 
districts of Kolhapur, North Satara and South Satara. The 
powers conferred and the duties imposed on a Labour Officer 
under the Bombay Industrial Relations Act are not restricted 
to any particular section under that Act; but are scattered 
throughout the whole Act. However, the powers and the 
duties of the Labour Officer are mainly given in Chapter VI 
and Section 34 of the Bombay Industrial Relations Act. For 
the purpose of exercising his powers and performing his duties, 
a Labour Officer may enter any place used for any industry, 
any place used as the office of any union and any premise 
provided by an employer for the residence of his employees 
and he is entitled to call for and inspect all relevant documents 
which may be deemed necessary for the due discharge 
of his duties and powers under this Act. He has also the 
power of convening a meeting of employees for any of the 
purposes of the Bombay Industrial Relations Act, on the 
premises where the employees are employed and he may 
require the employer to affix a written notice of the meeting 
at such conspicuous place as he may order. A Labour Officer 
is charged with the duty of watching the interest of employees 
and promoting harmonious relations between the employers and 
the employees, of investigating the grievances of employees 
who are not members of the Approved Union and of members 
of an Approved Union on the request of such a union, of 
representing to the employers such grievances and of making 
recommendations to them in respect of the same and of 
reporting to the State Government the existence of any 
industrial dispute of which no notice of change has been given 
together with the names of the parties thereto. A Labour 
Officer, in certain contingencies, acts as a representative of the 
employees if so authorised by them and where a Representative 
Union does not exist and he is not authorised also by the 
employees to act as their representative and where the 
employees themselves do not elect their own representative 
from amongst them, then he becomes their representative 
suo motu. In short, a Labour Officer has to work as a sort of 
residual representative of the employees. He has also to help 
the Representative and the Approved Union. He has always 
to be in touch with the changes in the labour situation in the 
undertakings in the various industries covered by the Bombay 
Industrial Relations Act and to report major and important 
incidents to his superior officers and Government. He 
intervenes whenever there is a stoppage or strike and gives 
legal guidance and advice to the employees involved in such 
incidents and he does likewise in respect of employers in 
connection with the closures and lock-outs which may not be 
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legal. In short, he explains the correct position under 
the law to the parties concerned with a view to seeing that 
any illegal action on their part is rectified by them without 
any delay. A Labour Officer is probably the only executive 
officer envisaged under the Bombay Industrial Relations Act 
by virtue of powers conferred on him under Section 82 of the 
Bombay Industrial Relations Act under which, except the 
person effected by any offence under the Act, who can make 
a complaint to the Labour Court, the Labour Court constituted 
under the said Act cannot take cognisance of any offence 
except on a report in writing by the Labour Officer of facts 
constituting such offence. In addition to the above, a Labour 
Officer can also start proceedings in a Labour Court under 
Section 79 read with section 78 of the said Act. In short, 
a Labour Officer has been given a very heavy, onerous and 
heterogenous duties and responsibilities. He also informally 
advises the trade unions whenever they ask his advice on 
labour matters. For the purposes of certification of standing 
orders under the Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) 
Act, a Labour Officer helps the Commissioner of Labour who 
is the Certifying Officer under that Act in holding elections 
of the workmen concerned for the purpose of getting the 
names of their representatives who are to be associated with 
the discussions when the draft standing orders are to be 
certified. During the year 1956 the Labour Officer, Kolhapur, 
handled 29 disputes in liis capacity as Conciliation Officer 
under the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947. In addition he 
investigated into 498 individual complaints in his capacity as 
Labour Officer. 

Welfare centres run by the Deputy Commissioner of Labour 
(Welfare), Bombay were taken over with effect from 1st July 
1953, by the Bombay Labour Welfare Board which was 
constituted under the Bombay Labour Welfare Fund Act, 1953. 
There are in all fifty Labour Welfare Centres in the State. 
These Welfare Centres are% classified into four types viz., 
A, B, C and D. A network of these centres with recreational 
and instructional facilities for workers and their families all 
over the important industrial areas in the State provides 
among other things, entertainment by visual aid, exhibitions, 
dramas, music, indoor and outdoor games and instructions on 
accident prevention, first aid, hygiene and anti-drink propaganda. 
The ‘A* type centres are located in spacious, well planned 
buildings and are equipped with gymnasia, wrestling arenas, 
shower-baths, open spaces for games and sports and children's 
play-grounds. The * B' type centres are more or less on 
a similar but smaller scale, while ‘ C' and ‘ D' type centres 
are housed in hired buildings with provision for indoor games 
and facilities for out-door recreational activities. 

Kolhapur has a ‘ C * type centre and the same was started 
in August 1956. 
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The Court of Industrial Arbitration (or the Industrial Court 
as it is shortly called), Bombay, as constituted under section ID 
of the Bombay Industrial Relations Act, has jurisdiction over 
the Kolhapur district. The duties and powers of the Industrial 
Court are detailed in Chapter XIII of the Bombay Industrial 
Relations Act. The Labour Court at Bombay exercises 
jurisdiction over the Kolhapur district. I^is Court is presided 
over by a Labour Court Judge and enjoys such powers as are 
conferred upon him under Sections 78 to 86 of the Bombay 
Industrial Relations Act. 

There are three Wage Boards appointed for the State, 
one each for Cotton Textiles, Silk Textiles and Sugar Industries. 
The Wage Boards are to decide such disputes as are referred 
to them by the State Government under Sections 86C and 86KK 
of the Bombay Industrial Relations Act. 

The Bombay Shops and Establishments Act (LXXIX of 
1948) has been applied in the district to the Kolhapur and 
Ichalkaranji Municipal Areas. 

The Employees’ State Insurance Scheme has not been extended 
to the district. 

There is no Consumers* Price Index Number for working 
class for Kolhapur or for any other centre in the district. 

The Factory Department is under the administrative control 
of the Commissioner of Labour, but the Chief Inspector of 
Factories has complete control of the technical side of the work 
of the department over the whole State. The department is 
responsible mainly for the administration of the Factories 
Act (LXIII of 1948), but the ^administration of the following 
Acts has also been assigned to it: — 

(1) The Payment of Wages Act (IV of 1936). 

(2) The Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories Act 

(XII of 1925)—section 9, regarding approval of plans of new 

ginning factories. 

(3) The Employment of Children Act (XXVI of 1938). 

(4) The Bombay Maternity Benefit Act (VIT of 1929). 

(5) The Minimum Wages Act, 1948. 

The department has a sub-office at Kolhapur, in charge of 
a Junior Inspector of Factories, an Officer belonging to the 
General State Services. The jurisdiction of this office 
extends over the districts of Kolhapur, South Satara, 
Ratnagiri, and also had the jurisdiction over the districts of 
Belgaum, N. Kanara, etc. before State Reorganisation. The 
full time Inspectoral staff stationed at Kolhapur at present 
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consists of one Junior Inspector of Factories and one Inspector 
of Notified Factories. They are responsible for the enforce¬ 
ment of the Factories Act and the Rules made thereunder 
throughout the areas assigned to them, every Inspector being 
allotted a certain number of factories for the purpose of 
inspection. Under section 8(4) of the Factories Act, the District 
Magistrate of Kolhapur is also an Inspector of Factories for the 
district of Kolhapur. In addition, all Sub-Divisional Magistrates, 
Mamlatdars, Mahalkaries, the Officers of the Public Health 
Department, Government Labour Officers within the limit of 
their respective jurisdiction have been appointed as additional 
Inspectors of Factories for certain provisions of the Act. 
Similarly, the Civil Surgeon in charge of Chhatrapati Pramila 
Raje Hospital, Kolhapur, Medical Officer in charge of Kagal 
dispensary, Kagal taluka; Medical Officer in charge of Murgud 
dispensary, Bhudargad taluka; Medical Officer in charge of 
Ajra Dispensary, Ajra mahal; Medical Officer in charge of 
Panhala dispensary, Panhala mahal; Medical Officer in charge 
of Gadhinglaj dispensary, Gadhinglaj taluka; Medical Officer in 
charge of Shirol dispensary, Shirol taluka; Medical Officer in 
charge of Shahuwadi dispensary, Shahuwadi taluka; Medical 
Officer in charge Radhanagari dispensary, Radhanagari 
taluka ; have been appointed as Certifying Surgeons. Under 
Rules made in accordance with Section 9 of the Factories Act, 
a full time Inspector (but not the District Magistrate or an 
additional Inspector) is empowered to prosecute, conduct or 
defend before a Court any complaint or other proceeding 
arising under the Act or in discharge of his duties as an Inspector. 
Full time Inspectors are also responsible for the enforcement 
of the other enactments with the administration of which the 
Factory Department has been entrusted. Their activities also 
extend to securing for labourers welfare amenities, such as 
education, recreation and sports, co-operative societies and 
housing. 


Under the provisions of the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
(VIII of 1923) the Commissioner^ for Workmen’s Compensation 
Bombay, had been given exclusive jurisdiction over Bombay 
and Bombay Suburban District. The Commissioner has also 
exclusive jurisdiction to try all cases relating to the Western 
and Central Railways and Hydro Electric Companies under the 
management of Messrs. Tata Hydro-Electric Agencies Ltd., 
arising in the State irrespective of the district in which they 
occur. The Commissioner has also general jurisdiction over the 
whole State. For the remaining areas of the State, Civil Judges 
have been appointed ex-officio Commissioners for their respec¬ 
tive jurisdiction. The Judge of the Court of Small Causes, 
Poona and the Judge, Labour Court, Ahmedabad are the ex- 
officio Commissioners for the respective districts. The principal 
reason for giving the Commissioner for Workmen’s Compensa¬ 
tion, Bombay, jurisdiction over the whole State is to enable 
him to settle cases with insurance companies and other firms 
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which have their head offices in Bombay City. But as this 
arrangement necessarily entails a certain amount of over¬ 
lapping, Government have issued instructions under Section 20(2) 
of the Act for distribution of work between the Commissioner 
and the ex-officio Commissioners. Under these instructions, the 
Commissioner at Bombay is authorised: — 

(a) to receive deposits for distribution of compensation 
under sub-sections (1) and (2) of section 8; 

(b) to issue notices to and to receive applications from 
claimants in cases of deposits under these sub-sections; and 

(c) to receive agreements for registration under section 28, 
wherever the accident may have taken place. 

Where a deposit is received Dr an agreement is tendered for 
registration, the Commissioner concerned notifies the ex-officio 
Commissioner. 

Applications for orders to deposit compensation when no 
deposit under Section 8(1) has been received, and other 
applications provided for in Section 22 of the Act should be 
made to the ex-officio Commissioner concerned if the accident 
occurs in the Kolhapur district. Notices to employers under 
Section 10-A, requiring statements regarding fatal accidents in 
the district is issued by the ex-officio Commissioner and 
reports of fatal accidents made under Section 10-B are received 
by him. If, after notice has been issued by the ex-officio 
Commissioner under Section 10-A, the employer deposits the 
money with the Commissioner at Bombay, the latter notifies 
the receipt of the deposit to the ex-officio Commissioner 
concerned. 

Applications for review or commutation of half-monthly 
payments have to be made to the Commissioner who passed 
the original orders. 

As regards the cases arising out of accidents on the Southern 
Railway, they are dealt with by the ex-officio Commissioners 
concerned. 

The Commissioner for Workmen’s Compensation, Bombay, 
has been appointed Authority under the Payment of Wages Act 
for Greater Bombay and the Judge, First Labour Court, 
Bombay as additional Authority under the Payment of Wages 
Act, in addition to his own duties, to hear claims arising out 
of deductions from wages or delay in payment of wages of 
persons employed or paid in the Greater Bombay, the Civil 
Judges being Authorities for the areas within their respective 
jurisdiction except for the Ahmedabad and Jalgaon talukas 
for which the Judges of the Labour Courts have been appointed. 
The Judge, Court of Small Causes, Poona, is the Authority 
for his jurisdiction. 
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The Department of Steam Boilers and Smoke Nuisances is 
under the administrative control of. the Commissioner of 
Labour, Bombay State, but the Chief Inspector of Steam 
Boilers and Smoke Nuisances has complete control of the 
technical side of the work of the department over the whole 
State. The functions of the Boiler Inspectorate are to inspect 
steam boilers and their accessories annually and register new 
boilers and to grant working certificates thereof in order to 
ensure their safe working. The department has a strength of 
fourteen inspectors out of whom seven are stationed in Bombay 
(Five for Boiler Inspection work and two for Smoke Nuisances 
work), two are stationed at Ahmedabad to carry out Boiler 
Inspection work and Smoke Nuisances work in Ahmedabad 
and the boiler inspection work in the North Gujarat Division, 
two are stationed at Nagpur to look after the boiler inspection 
work in the Vidarbha region, two are stationed at Rajkot and 
Bhavnagar to look after the boiler inspection work in Saurashtra 
and one at Aurangabad for the boiler inspection work in the 
Marathwada region. 

The Inspector in charge of the Southern Division, having his 
head-quarters in Bombay, carries out the boiler inspection 
work in the Kolhapur district. 

The Department of Prohibition and Excise. 

Since the introduction of complete prohibition in the 

FORMER AREAS OF THE STATE OF BOMBAY from Ist April, 1950, the 
former Department of Excise has come to be designated as the 
Department of Prohibition and Excise. The officer charged 
with the administration of this department in Kolhapur 
district is the Collector of Kolhapur. In relation to this 
department, he is responsible to the Director of Excise and 
Prohibition, Bombay State. He is invested with various 
powers under the Bombay Prohibition Act (XXV of 1949) and 
also exercises power under the Dangerous Drugs Act (II of 
1930), the Bombay Opium Smoking Act (XX of 1936) and the 
Bombay Drugs (Control) Act (XXIX of 1952). Under the 
Bombay Prohibition Act, prohibitions or restrictions have 
been placed on the manufacture, import, export, transport, 
sale, possession, use and consumption of liquor, intoxicating 
drugs or hemp. The Collector has powers to grant, cancel or 
suspend licences, permits and passes under the Act. 

The District Inspector of Prohibition and Excise, Kolhapur 
assists the Collector and is in charge of the actual work of the 
department in the district. The District Inspector, Kolhapur has 
under him two Sub-Inspectors, both stationed at Kolhapur. 
The district is divided into two ranges each in charge of 
a separate Sub-Inspector. One range consists of the talukas of 
Karvir, Kagal, Gadhingalaj, Bhudargad, Ajra, and Chandgad, 
and the other range consists of the talukas of Hatkanangle, 
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Shirol, Panhala, Shahuwadi, Radhanagari and Bavda. There is CHAPTER 17. 
one Sub-Inspector with headquarters at Kolhapur for Drugs 
control work of the district. There are also two Sub-Inspectors oepartments. 
for the Rectified Spirit Distillery of Messrs. Kolhapur Sugar The ixbpabtmset 
Mills Ltd. The District Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors have also 
been invested with certain powers under the Bombay Prohibi- prohibition and 
tion Act and the Bombay Opium Smoking Act and the Excise Organiza, 
Bombay Drugs (Control) Act. 

In each taluka, a medical board consisting usually of two Medical Boards, 
registered medical practitioners (one Government or semi- 
Govemment official and the other non-official) has been formed. 

The functions of the board are to examine any person who 
applies for a permit to possess opium, ganja or bhang for 
personal consumption or for an increase in the existing quota, 
and, on examination to issue a medical certificate to such 
person if it is satisfied that the applicant requires the drug as 
a medical necessity. 

There is another medical board for foreign liquor permits 
on health grounds. The Civil Surgeon, Kolhapur, is in charge of 
the board and examines and grants certificates to applicants from 
the Kolhapur City. In the rest of the district, the medical officers 
in charge of the Government or municipal dispensaries do the 
above duties and send the certificates through the Civil 
Surgeon, Kolhapur, for his counter signature. 

In the case of individual military personnel, the quota oi Military 
foreign liquor is allotted by the Station Staff Officer on 
a scale commensurate with their rank, and the same can be 
purchased from the Military Vendor’s Licences only. In the 
case of military messes, requisitions are issued by the Station 
Staff Officer and liquor is issued by the Military Vendor’s 
Licences on the strength of transport permits issued by the 
Prohibition and Excise Department. 

The Police Department is the chief agency to deal with EnSwcc^t 
detection, investigation and prosecution of offences under • 

Prohibition Act. Though officers of the Prohibition and Excise 
Department, of and above the rank of Inspector have been 
invested with powers to investigate offences, these officers 
generally pass on information of the commission of offences 
and^and over the cases detected by them to the Police for 
investigation. The Home Guard Organisation also assists the 
Police in this work. Under Section 134 of the Prohibition 
Act, village officers, village servants useful to Government, 
officers of other departments of the State Government, and 
officers and servants of local authorities are bound not only 
to give information to the Police of breaches of the provisions 
of the Act which may come to their knowledge, but also to 
prevent the commission of breaches Bf the Act about which 
they may have knowledge. Under Section 133, officers and 
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servants of local authorities are further bound to assist any 
Police officer or person authorised to carry out the provisions 
of the Act. Under section 135, occupiers of lands and 
buildings, land loards of estates, owners of vehicles, etc., are 
bound to give notice of any illicit tapping of trees or 
manufacture of any liquor or intoxicating drug to a Magistrate, 
Prohibition Officer or Police Officer as soon as it comes to their 
knowledge. 

All revenue officers of and above the rank of Mamlatdar 
or Mahalkari, all Magistrates and all officers of the Department 
of Prohibition and Exercise, of and above the rank of Sub- 
Inspector have been authorised under Section 123 of the Prohibi¬ 
tion Act, within the limits of their respective jurisdiction to 
arrest without a warrant, any person whom they have reason 
to believe to be guilty of an offence under the Act, and to seize 
and detain any article of contraband. The officer so authorised, 
when he arrests any person or seizes and detains any article, 
has to forward such person or article without unnecessary 
delay to the officer-in-charge of the nearest police station. 

As the Kolhapur State was merged into the State of Bombay 
from 1st March 1949, the excise laws of the Bombay State were 
made applicable to the Kolhapur district with effect from 1st May 
1949. A comparison is given of the consumption of liquor and 
intoxicating drugs in the year 1950-51 (the year in which 
complete prohibition was in force) and 1955-56: — 



1950-51. 

1055-56. 

Country liquor (in gallons) ... 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Spirits (in dozen bottles) 

57 

100 

Wines (in dozen bottles) 



Beer (in dozen bottles) 


. 

Ganja (in maunds and seers)... 

3-31 

0-14 

Bhang (in maunds and seers)... 

0-09 

0-04 

Opium (in maunds and seqrs). 

1-02 

0-09 

The total revenue which was Rs. 
Rs. 70,268 in 1955-56. 

1,17,149 in 

1950-51 was only 


Various permits were granted for possession, use, etc. of 
foreign liquor. These were: — 

(1) Emergency Permits ,—These permits were at first issued 
to families only, for emergent purposes. This permit can, 
since 22nd October, 1952, be issued in the name of any member 
of the family, but it cannot be granted to more than 
one member of a household at any one time. A holder of this 
permit is authorised to purchase, possess, use or consume 
6§ ozs. of brandy or rum or 13J ozs. of champagne during 
a period of six months^ The number of emergency permits 
issued in 1955-56 was 30 and in 1956-57, six. 
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(2) Health Permits.—These permits are granted on grounds CHAPTER 17. 
of health to the applicants after their medical examination by 

the Civil Surgeon, Kolhapur for a quantity recommended by Departments. 

him. The* maximum quantity admissible under the Bombay Tub Depaetmuint 

Foreign Liquor Rules, 1953 is two units.* During the year 1950-51 

and from April 1951 to 19th September 1951, these permits Medical Boards. 

were granted for a period of six months only. From Foreign Liquor. 

20th September 1951, these permits can be issued for a period 

of one year if recommended by the Medical Board to persons 

who are over sixty years and in the case of persons over 

seventy years the permits can be granted upto a year without 

medical examination by the Medical Board. A permit-holder 

desiring to renew the permit has to make a fresh application. 

The number of health permits issued in 1955-56 was 236 and 
in 1956-57, 212. 

(3) Temporary ResidenVs Permits .—^These permits are issued 
to persons bom and brought-up or domiciled in a country 
outside India where liquor is usually consumed. Temporary 
resident’s permits are granted for a maximum quantity of 
four units per month. They are granted upto the end of the 
financial year. A permit-holder desiring to renew the permit 
has to make a fresh application. 

(4) Visitor's Permits .—Any person visiting the State of 
Bombay for a period not more than a week is granted a visitor’s 
permit upto a quantity of one unit and the permit is renewable 
for a maximum period of one month. 

(5) Tourist*s Permits .—Any foreign tourists who is eligible 
for a temporary resident’s permit and possesses a tourist 
introduction card or tourist visa is granted a tourist’s permit 
for a maximum period of one month for a quantity of one unit 
per week. 

♦ 

Possession, use, etc., of toddy is completely prohibited. Toddy. 

Permits for possession and use of denatured spirit up to Denatured Spirit. 
a maximum quantity of two bottles per month are granted for 
domestic purposes. 

Authorisations for the use of country liquor and wine for Country Ugwr 
sacramental purposes only are granted to persons of certain 
communities, viz., Christians, Parsees and Jews. 

Ganja, Bhang or Opium is allowed to a person for his Qanja.Bimng 
personal consumption only, under a permit which granted on Opium. 
production of a medical certificate from the Medical Board, 
the maximum quantity allowed under a permit being 15 tolas 


* One unit is equal to 1 quart bottle of 26f oza. of spirits, cr 3 quart bottles of wine 
or 9 quart bottles of fermonted liquors of a strength exceeding 2 per cent, of alcohol by 
volume, or 27 quart bottles of fermented liquors of a strength not exceeding 2 per cent, 
of alcohol by vohimo. 
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CHAPTER 17. in the cases of ganja or bhang and 7i tolas in the case of 
opium. In 1955-56, 91 permits were issued for opium, 
Departmmts. ganja and 3 for bhang. In 1956-57 the respective 

Thb Depabtmbnt numbers were 124, 79 and 11. 
or Pbohibition 

l^ic^^oards. There are also rules governing the possession, use, transport, 
OajiQa, Bhang sale, etc. of dangerous drugs, mhowra-fiowers, molasses, 
and Optvm. rectified spirit and absolute alcohol for industrial, medical and 
similar purposes. 

Neera. The Bombay Village Industries Board is entrusted with the 

working of the “neera and palm products scheme”. It is 
carrying out its neera and palm-gur work through co-operative 
societies or suitable institutions of constructive social workers 
such as (1) Gandhi Smarak Nidhi, (2) Sarvodaya Centres and 
(3) Ashrams. 


There is a supervisor stationed in each area of neera extrac¬ 
tion who supervises the tapping and collection of neera from 
trees. The neera collected is transported to various sale 
centres. There is a manager at each centre, who supervises 
the sale of neera with the help of the salesmen. The 
manufacture of gur frorh neera is allowed only at the centre 
under the supervision of the Van supervisor. 

Prohibition A Prohibition Sub-Committee consisting of ten members 
Coaiiinittce. set-up by the District Development Board, Kolhapur. 

The Chairman of the Prohibition Sub-Committee is from the 
non-official members of the Board and the District Inspector 
of Prohibition and Excise, Kolhapur, is its Secretary. The 
functions of this Committee are to advise the Prohibition and 
Excise Department in carrying out the prohibition work and 
to make suggestions in matters pertaining to vigilance, 
prohibition propaganda, publicity, recreation activities, etc. 

Sanskar Kendras. There are three Sanskar Kendras in the Kolhapur district 
and they are at (i) Murgud, Qi) Gadhinglaj and (iii) Turkewadi. 
All the three Sanskar Kendras are managed by private 
institutions, but are partly subsidised by the department. These 
Sanskar Kendras conduct recreation activities for weaning the 
people from the drink habit. 


The Backward Class Department. 

The Backwaed BaCKWABD ClASS DEPARTMENT WAS CREATED in 1931 aS 

Class. a result of the recommendations made in 1930 by the 

History. Depressed Classes and Aboriginal Tribes Committee. The 

classification recommended by the Committee and adopted 
by Government includes within backward classes persons of 
three different categories, viz., (1) untouchables classed as 
scheduled classes ”; (2) aboriginal and hill tribes; and 

ciir»Vt nl&eeAe r\^ rka«^/\ne oe mimr nioee oe 
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“other backward classes”. As soon as any caste or section 
of the population ceases to require protection or fid it may 
be removed from the list of backward classes and it will then 
cease to have any special connection with the Backward Class 
Department. 

The communities under Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes are approved by the President’s order under the 
Constitution of India. The Constitution of India has also 
provided for special protection and encouragement to be given 
to the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes in view 


of their extremely backward condition. The population of 
backward classes in Kolhapur district as per 1951 Census was 
as follows:— 

Scheduled Castes 

.. 1,39,075 

Scheduled Tribes 

214 

Other Backward Classes 

22,147 

Total . 

.. 1,61,436 


It is the policy of Government to push on vigorously with 
the work of amelioration of backward classes so that the 
communities at present classified as backward may be 
assimilated into society on a common footing with others and 
they may make rapid progress in economic, social, cultural and 
other spheres, and conditions may be created in which they 
will cease to be backward. 

The Central Government also gives liberal grants for this 
purpose under article 273 of the Constitution. 

With the inauguration of the bilingual Bombay State, a new 
department of Labour and Social Welfare has been created 
which looks after the amelioration of backward classes. In 
addition to a separate Secretary, a post of Deputy Secretary 
has also been created in this department. The head of the 
department called as the Director of Backward Class Welfare, 
has his headquarters at Poona. He is assisted at headquarters 
by one Personal Assistant of the rank of Assistant Director 
of Backward Class Welfare. In addition, there are three 
A^istant Directors, all at the headquarters, one in charge of 
Education, another in charge of Lands and the third in charge of 
Economic matters. The posts are filled by transfer of suitable 
Class I or Class 11 officers of the Departments of Education, 
Co-operation and Revenue. There are also twenty-three Back¬ 
ward Class Welfare Officers in the old Bombay State area 
each in charge of a single district These officers are of the 
status of the Second Grade Mamlatdars. There are also 
two regional Nomadic IVibes Welfare Officers, one for 
Mahara^tra and the other for Gujarat, appointed specially for 
the welfare of nomadic tribes. They are of the status of 
Backward Class Welfare Officers. The department is not 

(0.0.1^.) L.0 Vf 768<^1 
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ordinarily entrusted with executive work, as its main function 
is co-ordination of the work of other departments concerned 
with backward class welfare work. The execution. of 
a programme in any particular held is the responsibility of the 
department concerned with that held and its officers. The 
Director of Backward Class Welfare seeks to co-ordinate the 
work of the various departments concerned in accordance with 
the directives of Government and the relevant provisions of 
the Constitution and collects such information and statistics 
from the departments as are required by Government. 

The uplift of backward classes is sought to be achieved in 
many ways. First of all, special facilities are given to them 
for receiving education. For example, they get free 
studentships in Government as well as non-Government schools, 
and scholarships in arts and professional colleges and technical 
institutions. In addition, the Backward Class Department 
gives monetary help to poor and deserving students from the 
backward classes studying in secondary, collegiate, and 
technical institutions, by vray of lump sum grants for the 
purchase of slates, books, tools, etc., and for payment of 
examination fees. A percentage is prescribed by Government 
for the admission to training institutions of men teachers from 
backward classes. In the case of women teachers, no percentage 
has been separately fixed, but if suitable women belonging to 
these classes are available for training, preference is given to 
them in the matter of admission to training colleges. 


Voluntary agencies are encouraged by means of grant-in-aid 
to open special hostels for Backward Classes. There are 
eleven such hostels in the Kolhapur district run by the following 
voluntary agencies: — 


Naiine of the Voluntary Agency. 

(1) Shri Devi Indumati Board¬ 

ing House Committee, 
Kolhapur. 

(2) Miss Clarke Hostel Com¬ 

mittee, Kolhapur. 

(3) Arya Samaj, Kolhapur ... 


(4) Hind Kanya Chhatralaya 

Committee, Kolhapur. 

(5) Rayat Shikshan Sanstha, 

Satara. 

(6) Deccan Backward Class 

Education Committee, 
Jaisingpur. 

(7) Mahatma Gandhi Vasti- 

griha Committee, 

Dhamod. 


Hostel conducted. 

Shri Devi Indumati Board¬ 
ing House, Kolhapur. 

Miss Clarke Hostel, Kolha¬ 
pur. 

Arya Samaj Gurukul and 
Col. Woodhouse Anatha- 
lay, Kolhapur. 

Hind Kanya Vastigriha, 
Kolhapur. 

Mahatma Gandhi Vasti¬ 
griha, Rukadi. 

Mahatma Gandhi Vasti¬ 
griha, Jaisingpur. 

Mahatma Gandhi Vasti¬ 
griha, Dhamod. 
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Name of the Voluntary Agency. 

(8) Shri Mauni Vidyapeeth, 

Gargoti. 

(9) Shri Swami Vivekanand 

Shikshan Sanstha, Kol¬ 
hapur. 

(10) Deccan Backward Class 

Education Society, 
Jaisingpur. 

(11) Shikshan Prasarak Mandal, 

Kolhapur. 


Hostel conducted. 

Backward Class Hostel, 
Gargoti. 

Chhatrapati Vastigriha, 
Kolhapur. 

Bharat Kanya Seva Sadan, 
Ichalkaranji. 

Mahatma Gurukul, Murgud. 


The voluntary agencies are also encouraged to open and run 
halwaiis for backward class children of tender age to teach 
them habits of cleanliness and ultimately to achieve their 
assimilation with other higher caste Hindu children. To 
solve effectively the problem of education of the backward 
classes, voluntary agencies are encouraged to open sanskar 
kendras for Scheduled castes, ashram schools for Scheduled 
Tribes and ashram schools-cum-sanskar kendras for ex-criminal 
tribes. 


There are in all thirty-three sanskar kendras in Bombay State 
and grants are paid to the voluntary agencies conducting them. 
There is only one sanskar kendra in the Kolhapur district, viz., 
the sanskar kendra at Kolhapur conducted by Rayat Shikshan 
Sanstha, Satara. 

There are, in all, twenty-two schools in the Bombay State 
as on 31st March 1957. No ashram school is, however, located 
in the Kolhapur district, as the population of Scheduled Tribes 
in the district is very small. The total number of ashram 
schools-cum-sansfcar kendras in the Bombay State as on 
31st March 1957, is five. No ashram school-cum-sanskar kendra 
is located in the Kolhapur district. Though one such 
ashram school was sanctioned in 1954-55, no voluntary agency 
came forward to run such an institution. 


Secondly, reservation of posts is made for members of the 
backward classes in the public services. The following 
percentages of vacancies are reserved for members of the 
Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes and other Backward 
Classes, in Class III and Class IV services and posts: — 


Service or post. ! 

Percentage of vacancies reserved. 

1 







1 Scheduled 

Scheduled 
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There is a collective reservation of vacancies in respect of 
the State (Gazetted) Services, viz., 12i per cent, in respect 
of the backward classes as a whole. The above percentages 
represent the minimum number of vacancies to be filled in 
by the appointment of members of backward classes, but it is 
open to the appointing authorities to recruit members of 
backward classes in excess of these percentages, if they are 
otherwise considered suitable for such appointments tns-a-vis 
other candidates. Similar percentages are prescribed for 
recruitment of backward classes in the services of local bodies 
and institutions receiving Government grants-in-aid. Different 
percentages varying from 15 to 45 have been prescribed for 
appointment of members of backward classes as primary school 
teachers in the various districts in the State. 

The maximum age-limits prescribed for appointment to 
Class III and IV services and posts under the relevant recruit¬ 
ment rules have been relaxed by five years, instead of 
three years as before, in favour of candidates belonging to 
backward classes. 

Thirdly, special attention is devoted to provision of housing 
accommodation for backward classes. The Backward Class 
Department helps in providing housing sites for members of 
the scheduled classes by acquiring lands and disposing of the 
plots to individual members at a nominal occupancy price fixed 
in consultation with the Collector of the district. 

The Post War Reconstruction Scheme No. 219 sanctioned 
by Government during 1948-49, has been sanctioned as one of 
the schemes under the Second Five-Year Plan. The scheme 
envisages grant of financial assistance to backward class 
families in the State to build their own houses through 
co-operative housing societies, etc. Under the scheme loans 
are granted to housing societies of backward class persons 
upto an amount not exceeding 75 per cent, of the estimated 
cost of houses, which is taken to be anywhere between Rs. 3,000 
and Rs. 4,000 in industrial areas like Bombay, Ahmedabad, 
Poona and Sholapur; Rs. 2,000 in places having district or 
borough municipalities and in other areas, the estimated cost 
is fixed at Rs. 800, Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 1,500 as the case may be. 
The loan is free of interest and is made repayable in 
twenty-five annual instalments. If a member of such a society is 
engaged in agricultural pursuits, an additional loan not 
exceeding 60 per cent, of the cost of a shed and bam estimated 
at not more than Rs. 100 is also made available to such 
a member for construction of a shed and bam. Subsidies are 
also granted to such societies to meet their cost of management, 
etc., at the rate of Rs. 10 per tenement for the first two years 
and, later on, at the rate of Rs. 5 per tenement till the entire 
Government loan is repaid. These societies are also granted loan 
free of cost for housing sites or for Government lands or, where 
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Government lands are not available Government subsidy 
equal to the cost of acquisition of private lands is made 
available to them. In industrial areas of Bombay, Ahmedabad, 
Poona and Sholapur 2i gunthas of land are made available 
to a non-agricultural member, while in other areas only 
li gunthas are given. Agricultural numbers get 3 gunthas each, 
in all the areas. A limit to the value of land is fixed at Rs. 5 
per square yard in the four industrial cities. In other areas, the 
land should be of the value current in lower middle class 
localities and the excess costs, if any, should be borne by the 
societies. 


This scheme has undergone a certain revision, as 
the concessions given under this scheme are now restricted 
to societies of scheduled castes, scheduled tribes and ex-criminal 
tribes registered after the 14th August 1953. Housing societies of 
other backward classes registered after 14th August 1953, are 
eligible for concessions under the scheme only in genuine cases of 
hardships and with the special approval of Government. Such 
societies are, however, eligible for Government lands where 
available, in all cases. 


Fourthly, the economic regeneration of the backward 
classes is promoted by various steps. With a view to 
improving the technique of the hereditary occupations of these 
classes. Government have sanctioned a number of peripatetic 
parties in the State on 31st March 1957, for imparting training 
to artisans and their children in various industrial subjects. 
Stipends are granted to students admitted to the schools. 
Backward class students are also awarded scholarships for 
taking industrial training at the various technical and industrial 
institutions. 


There are various other measures adopted by Government 
for the economic uplift of backward classes. The chief among 
them are— 

(a) Grant of cultivable waste lands to backward classes. 

(b) Grant of forest lands to backward classes on agri-silvi 
system. 

(c) Grant of tagai loans. 

(d) Provision of special concessions to backward classes in 
respect of removal of timber, minor forest produce, cutting 
of fuel, etc. 

(e) Grant of financial assistance for the formation of 
backward class co-operative farming societies. 

(/) Grant of forest coupes to backward class forest labourers 
co-operative societies at an upset price. 
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Special attention has also been devoted by the Government 
to the welfare of nomadic tribes and semi-nomadic tribes. 
Among backward classes, the nomadic and semi-nomadic 
communities are perhaps the most backward who could not 
take benefits of several schemes. As these communities have 
no settled way of life, and they go from place to place in 
search of living, and are steeped in illiteracy and poverty, they 
have not been able to take much advantage of the 
various schemes implemented by Government for the welfare 
of the backward classes. Government have included special 
schemes in the Second Five-Year Plan for the uplift of nomadic 
tribes and semi-nomadic tribes. Special schemes such as 
“ Granting of loans ” to the members of nomadic tribes for 
hawking business and amelioration of women of nomadic tribes 
by imparting training in crafts have been included in the above 
head; besides the usual schemes, viz., the opening of ashram 
schools, halwadis and sanskar kendras, free supply of books 
and slates; provision of hostel facilities; starting of industrial 
training centres ; grant of financial assistance to labour contract 
societies and co-operative housing societies; appointment of 
propaganda workers and digging of wells, etc.; and grant of 
loans and subsidies to hereditary and trained artisans. 

Fifthly, measures had been taken to ensure the social uplift 
of backward classes, especially of Harijans. The Bombay 
Harijan (Removal of Social Disabilities) Act (X of 1947), and 
the Bombay Harijan Temple Entry Act (XXXV of 1947), had 
been enacted with a view to bringing about complete removal 
of untouchability as far as public and civic rights were 
concerned. However, with the enactment of an All-India Act, 
known as The Untouchability (Offences) Act, 1955 ”, the 
Bombay Harijan Acts referred to above were repealed in the 
Bombay State with effect from 8th May 1955. The Bombay 
Devadasis Protection Act (X of 1934), has declared unlawful 
the performance of any ceremony having the effect of dedicating 
girls as devadasis. These unfortunate girls were usually 
members of the backward classes. 

In addition, Government have enforced laws, such as the 
Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural Lands Act, 1948, and the 
Bombay Agricultural Debtors’ Relief Act, 1948. These Acts are of 
general application and are intended to safeguard the rights of 
agricultural tenants, to grant them privileges, and to provide 
relief to agricultural debtors. The backward class agriculturists, 
a large number of whom are tenants and agricultural 
debtors, can receive the benefits of these laws in the same 
manner as other tenants and agricultural debtors. In addition, 
officers of the Backward Class Department, in the normal 
course of their duties, help the backward class agriculturists 
to secure the relief available to them under these Acts. 

The Backward Class Department has to see that the policy 
of Government is fully implemented in day to day 
administration. 
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For advising the Backward Class Department in regard to its 
activities in the district, there is a special Backward Class 
Sub-Committee of the District Development Board fcr the 
district. 

It is constituted of the Vice-Chairman of the District Develop¬ 
ment Board, a non-official nominated by Government, is to act as 
the Chairman of the Sub-committee of the Board. The Backward 
Class Welfare Officer of the district is the secretary of the 
sub-committee relating to the work of amelioration of 
backward classes. The functions of the Sub-committee 
are: — 

(a) To provide information regarding the grievances and 
needs of Backward Classes. 

(b) To form a channel of communication between the 
Director of Backward Class Welfare and backward classes. 

(c) To give their opinions on questions referred to them 
by the Backward Class Board or the Director of Backward 
Class Welfare. 

(d) To help backward classes by bringing their needs and 
grievance* to the notice of the local officers concerned. 

(e) To take suitable measures for the removal of untouch- 
ability and other disabilities and removal of harmful social 
customs among the various backward classes. 

(f) To carry on propaganda work as far as possible among 
backward classes. 

In addition to the work of ameliorating the condition of 
Backward Classes through the Government channel, voluntary 
agencies engaged in the task of amelioration of backward 
classes are given every possible encouragement. Several 
voluntary agencies, which are pioneers in this field, are 
recognised and given suitable grants-in-aid in the light of their 
activities. The main activity of these voluntary agencies is 
propaganda with a view to appraise backward classes of the 
civic rights and privileges provided by Government for them 
and also of the directives issued by Government for the 
amelioration of their condition. This propaganda is carried out 
by workers appointed by the voluntary agencies. Maintenance 
of hostels, establishment of ashram schools, halrmdis, sanskar 
kendras are the other important activities sponsored by 
Government undertaken by voluntary agencies with 
Government aid. There are in the Bombay State, in all, 
sixteen voluntary agencies working for the amelioration of 
backward classes and recognised by the Backward Class 
Department. There are, also 111 propaganda workers in tHb 
State. Out of these, 3 propaganda workers are working in 
Kolhapur district, specially for Scheduled Castes. 
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The Charity Commissioner. 

PrIOW to 1950, THE RELIGIOUS AND CHARITABLE TRUSTS IN 
THE State were governed by various enactments, Central 
as well as Provincial, based on religion. In 1950, a composite 
legislation called the Bombay Public Trusts Act (XXIX 
of 1950), was passed, applicable to all public trusts 
irrespective of their religion. This Act defines “ public 
trust ** as “ an express or constructive trust for either a public, 
religious or charitable purpose or both, and includes a temple, 
a math, a wakf, a dharnuida or any religious or charitable 
endowment and a society formed either for a religious or 
charitable purpose or for both and registered under the Societies 
Registration Act (XXI of 1860) 

The State Gk>vernment is empowered to apply this Act to 
any public trust or class of public trusts and on such application 
the provisions of previous Acts cease to apply to such trust or 
class of trusts. The Act has been made applicable to the 
following classes of public trusts with effect from 21st January 
1952: — 

(1) temples; 

(2) maths ; 

(3) toafc/s ; 

(4) public trusts other than, (1), (2) and (3) above, created 
or existing solely for the benefit of any community or 
communities or any section or sections thereof; 

(5) societies formed either for religious or charitable 
purposes or for both and registered under the Societies 
Registration Act, 1860; 

(6) dharmadas, i.e., any amounts which according to the 
custom or usage of any business or trade or agreement 
between the parties relating to any transaction, are charged 
to any party to the transaction or collected under whatever 
name as being intended to be used for a charitable or religious 
purpose; 

(7) all other trusts, express or constructive, for either 
a public, religious or charitable purpose or for both. 

The Act has not been made applicable to the charitable 
endowments vested in the Treasurer of Charitable Endowments 
under the provisions of the Charitable Endowments Act 
(VI of 1890). 

The Charity Commissioner, with headquarters at Bombay, 
his been appointed to administer the Act. The first Charity 
Commissioner was appointed on 14th August 1950. An Assistant 
Charity Commissioner has been appointed for the Kolhapiur 
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region, with headquarters at Kolhapur to administer the 
provisions of the Act The Kolhapur region comprises the 
territories included in the districts of Kolhapur (including 
Chandgad taluka), North Satara, South Satara and Ratnagiri. 
The Assistant Charity Commissioner is directly responsible to 
the Charity Commissioner. 

The Act imposes a duty on the trustees of a public trust to 
which the Act has been applied to make an application for the 
registration of the trust .within three months of the application 
of the Act or its creation, giving particulars specified in the Act, 
which include, (a) the approximate value of moveable and 
immoveable property owned by the trust, (b) the gross average 
annual income of the trust property, and (c) the amount of 
the average annual expenditure of the trust. No registration 
is, however, necessary in the case of dharmadas which are 
governed by special provisions of the Act in certain respects. 
Trusts registered imder any of the previous Acts are deemed 
to be registered under this Act. The total number of public 
trusts registered in the Kolhapur district for the pericki upto 
31st March 1957 was 1,681 having assets amounting to 
Rs. 2,04,08,543. The annual income and expenditure of these 
trusts were Rs. 29,57,353 and Rs. 26,23,149 respectively. 

A registration fee ranging from Rs. 3 to Rs. 25 is levied 
depending on the value of the property of the public trust. 
An annual contribution at the rate of two per cent, of the Public 
annual income is also recovered which is credited to the Public 
Trust Administration Fund created under the Act. The 
contribution does not form part of the general revenue of the 
State. Public Trusts exclusively for the purpose of advance¬ 
ment and propagation of secular education or medical relief 
and public trusts having a gross annual income of Rs. 300 or 
less are exempted from the payment of contribution. Deduc¬ 
tion from the gross annual income for computing contribution 
are allowed in respect of amounts spent on the advancement 
and propagation of secular education, medical relief, donations, 
grants received from Government or local authorities, interest 
or depreciation or sinking fund, taxes to be paid to Govern¬ 
ment or local authority, etc. The contribution is levied on the 
net annual profits in the case of public trusts conducting 
a business or trade. 

Every trustee has to keep regular accounts of the trust which 
have to be audited annually by Chartered Accountants or 
persons authorised under the Act. A Chartered Accountant 
can audit accounts of any public trust but the persons authorised 
under the Act are permitted to audit accounts only of public 
trusts having a gross annual income of Rs. 1,000 or less. The 
auditor has to submit a report to the Deputy or Assistant Charity 
Commissioner of his region on a number of points, such as 
whether accounts are maintained regularly and according to law 
and regularity, whether an inventory has been maintained of the 
moveables of the public trust, whether any property or funds 
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of the trust have been applied for an object or for purpose not 
authorised by the trust, whether the funds of the trust have 
been invested or immoveable property alienated contrary to 
the provisions of the Act, etc. 

In order to afford relief to public trusts having small income, 
a Travelling Auditor has been appointed who is required to 
move from district to district and conduct an on-the-spot audit 
of the accounts of the public trusts having an annual income 
of Rs. 10,000 or less. 

If on a consideration of the report of the auditor, the accounts 
and explanation, if any, furnished by the trust or any other 
person concerned, the Deputy or Assistant Charity Commissioner 
is satisfied that the trustee or any other person has been guilty 
of gross negligence, breach of trust or misapplication or 
misconduct resulting in a loss to the trust, he has to report 
to the Charily Commissioner who after due inquiry determines 
the loss, if any, caused to the trust and surcharges the amount 
on the person found responsible for it. No sale, mortgage, 
exchange or gift of any immoveable property and no lease 
for a period exceeding ten years in the case of agricultural land 
and three years in the case of non-agri cultural land or building 
belonging to a public trust is valid without the previous 
sanction of the Charity Commissioner. The Trustee of a public 
trust is bound to invest the surplus funds of the trust in public 
securities or first mortgage of immoveable property on certain 
conditions. For making an investment in any other form, the 
permission of the Charity Commissioner must be obtained. 

If the original object of a public trust fails wholly or 
partially, if there is surplus income or balance not likely to 
be utilised, if in the case of a public trust other than a trust 
for a religious purpose, it is not in the public interest 
expedient, practicable, desirable, necessary or proper to 
carry out, wholly or partially, the original intention of the 
author of the public trust or the object for which the public 
trust was created, an application can be made to the District 
Court or City Civil Court, Bombay, as the case may be, for 
application cy pres of the property or income of the public 
trust or any of its portion. 

If there is a breach of trust or a declaration is necessary 
that a particular property is the property of a public trust, or 
a direction is required to recover the possession of such 
property, or a direction is required for the administration of 
any public trust, two or more persons having an interest in 
the trust or the Charity Commissioner can file a suit in the 
District Court or City Civil Court, Bombay, as the case may 
be, to obtain reliefs mentioned in the Act. If the Charity 
Commissioner refuses consent, an appeal lies to the Bombay 
Revenue Tribunal constituted under the Bombay Revenue 
Tribunal Act (XII of 1939). The Charity Commissioner can 
also file such a suit on his own motion. 
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The Charity Commissioner may, with his consent, be 
appointed a trustee of a public trust, except of a public trust 
created for a religious purpose, by a Court or by the author 
of a trust, provided his appointment is made as a sole trustee. 
In regard to the public trusts created for religious purposes, 
while the Courts are not competent to appoint the Charity 
Commissioner to be a trustee of such a trust, if the author 
of a public trust for a religious purpose expresses his intention, 
or the person or the authority in whom the property of such 
public trust, vests, deems it expedient in public interest, the 
Court may appoint the Charity Commissioner with his consent 
to be the sole trustee of such public trust. The Charity 
Commissioner is, however, precluded from accepting the 
trusteeship of a public trust for religious purposes which 
involves the exercise by him as trustee of any religious 
observance or ceremony or the decision of any questions as 
to the religious merit or character of any individual or 
institution. 

Inquiries regarding the registration of a public trust or 
regarding the loss caused to a public trust or public trusts 
registered under the previous Acts, in consequence of the act 
or conduct of a trustee or any other person, have to be 
conducted with the aid of assessors not less than three and 
not more than five in number. The assessors have to be 
selected, as far as possible, from the religious denomination 
of the public trust to which the inquiry relates. The presence 
of assessors, can however, be dispensed with in inquiries where 
there is no contest. A list of assessors has to be prepared and 
published in the Official Gazette every three years. District- 
wise lists of asse.ssors have already been prepared and published 
in the Bombay Government Gazette, 

The Charity Commissioner is deemed to be and to have 
always been the Treasurer of Charitable Endowments for the 
State of Bombay, appointed under the provisions of the 
Charitable Endowments Act, 1890. 

Contraventions of the Act amount to offences and are 
punishable with maximum fines ranging from Rs. 500 to 
Rs. 1,000 depending on the contravention. The Charity 
Commissioner is the sole authority for launching prosecutions 
in the case of such contraventions. 

Community Development Project. 

In Kolhapur district, a Community Development 
Project was started on 2nd October, 1952. It covered 
the whole of Karvir taluka, and Panhala mahal, 
11 villages of Hatkanangale taluka, 13 of Kagal taluka, 
ten of Radhanagari taluka and nine of Bavada mahal, making 
a total of 251 villages. These villages had an area of 
580*63 sq. miles and a population of 3,04,364. In the beginning 
an officer of Deputy Collector's grade was appointed as 
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Project OflScer and he was assisted by two Assistant Project 
Officers. After a year and a half, one of the Assistant Project 
Officers, who before his appointment was a social worker, was 
promoted as Project Officer; and he was assisted by 
two Assistant Project Officers of Mamlatdar’s grade, drawn 
from the Revenue Department. The scheme was a great 
success. The villagers, though their economic condition was 
poor, contributed liberally both in cash and voluntary labour 
towards making the scheme a success. The project was closed 
on the 30th September, 1956 and converted into two National 
Extension Service Blocks, Karvir and Panhala. The Karvir 
Block consists of all the villages (106) of Karvir taluka 
(excluding Kolhapur city) and ten villages from Radhanagari 
taluka and 13 from Kagal taluka with an aggregate area 
of 299*43 sq. miles. The total population of the Karvir Block 
is 1,74,127. The Karvir Block has been allotted financial 
allocations of 2J blocks on the basis of this population. The 
Panhala Block consists of 122 villages (102 of Panhala mahal, 
nine of Bavada mahal and 11 of Hatkanangale taluka), with 
an aggregate area of 281*20 sq. miles inhabited by 1,30,237 souls. 
It has been allotted financial allocations of two blocks on the 
basis of its population. The Mamlatdar of Karvir and the 
Mahalkari of Panhala are the respective ex-officio, Block 
Development Officers of the Karvir and Panhala Blocks. 
National Extension Service schemes have also been introduced 
in Bhudargad taluka from 1st April, 1957, and in Shirol taluka 
from 1st May, 1956. The area of Bhudargad taluka is 
253*1 sq. miles and its population 65,929. It has been allotted 
financial allocation of one block on the basis of its population. 
Shirol has an area of 283*8 sq. miles and its population is 1,21,192. 
It is treated as If blocks for the purpose of financial allocation. 
The Mamlatdars of Bhudargad and Shirol are the ex-officio 
Block Development Officers for their respective talukas. The 
Prant Officer, Northern Division, is the Prant-cwm-Project 
Officer for the blocks in Karvir, I^nhala and Shirol, and the 
Prant Officer, Southern Division, is the Prant-cuTn^Piroject 
Officer for the blocks in Bhudargad. The Prant-cum-Project 
Officer has overall charge of directing and supervising 
development activities included in the programme. The 
Collector of the district is expected to take personal interest 
in the implementation of the schemes and is ultimately 
responsible for their success. 
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Town Planning and Valuation Department. Se^rtmewS! 

* Town Plahnino 

The Maharashtra State has an independent “ Town Planning and Valuation, 
and Valuation Department ” which deals principally with 
the subjects of ‘‘Town Planning” and “Valuation of Real 
Properties”. It also advises Government on matters relating 
to slum clearance, housing, etc. including legislation. 

The department was established in 1914 with the Consulting Organisation. 
Surveyor to Government as its head. The Bombay Town 
Planning Act (I of 1915) was passed in the next year providing 
for the preparation of statutory town planning schemes in 
respect of areas in course of development within the jurisdic¬ 
tion of local authorities. Under this Act the Local Authorities 
are both initiating and executing authorities and the functions 
of the department are of an advisory nature. Very few local 
authorities have, however, the trained staff required for the 
preparation of statutory town planning schemes and, therefore, 
usually an assistant from the department is deputed to prepare 
scheme for them. 

About 125 statutory town planning schemes have so far been 
undertaken by the local authorities at various places in the 
State of which 46 have been finally sanctioned and come into 
force. 

The provisions of the Bombay Town Planning Act enable 
the planner to ignore to a great extent existing plot boundaries. 

In designing his layouts, existing holdings can be reconstituted 
and made subservient to the plan, and building plots of good 
shape and frontage can be allotted to owners of land ill-shaped 
for building purposes and without access. The cost of the 
scheme can be recovered from the owners benefitted to the 
extent of 50 per cent, of the increase in the value of the land 
estimated to accrue by the carrying out of the works 
contemplated in the scheme. When a draft scheme prepared 
by a local authority in consultation with the owners is 
sanctioned by Government, an Arbitrator is appointed. His 
duties are to hear each owner individually, consider his 
objections or proposals and make suitable adjustments or 
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amendments in the draft scheme proposals, if found necessary. 
The department also provides the necessary Arbitrator. The 
department issues certificates of tenure and title in respect 
of the plots after a scheme is finally sanctioned. Preparation and 
scrutiny of layout of co-operative housing societies, when they 
apply for loans from Government, are the other duties of the 
department. The Consulting Surveyor is often called upon to 
give advice on or to prepare layouts of Government, municipal 
or private lands for purposes of town extension. 

In addition to the statutory town planning schemes the 
department prepared master plans for 27 towns under the 
First Five-Year Plan Programme. These master plans were 
prepared only under departmental orders and had no statutory 
backing. It was experienced that without legal sanction it 
was difficult to implement them. The law relating to town 
planning was, therefore, consolidated and amended by the 
Town Planning Act (XVII of 1954), which has come into force 
from 1st April 1957. The new Act makes it obligatory upon 
every local authority (except village panchayat) to prepare 
a “ Development Plan* ” for the entire area within its 
jurisdiction. The local authorities who have been given powers 
to implement the proposals in these plans, may, for the purpose 
make one or more town planning schemes for the whole area 
within its jurisdiction or any part thereof. 

In land acquisition cases the Consulting Surveyor to 
Government has to render expert advice to Government in 
matters of valuation and in cases where the claimants go in 
for court references on the awards of the Land Acquisition 
Officers. He gives expert evidence in the court in such 
references and is also called upon to fix the rateable values 
of Government properties within the limits of borough 
municipalities for determination of municipal assessment. 
His department is entrusted with the fixation and revision of 
standard rates of non-agricultural assessment, and when 
Government has to sell, lease or^purchase land, the department 
is consulted as regards the price and rent. 


♦ Section 7 of the Act lays down:— 

A development plan shall generally indicate the manner in which the development 
and improvement of the entire area within the jurisdiction of the local authority are 
to be carried out and regulated. In particular it shall contain the foUowing proposals, 
namely:— 

(а) proposals for designating the use of the land for the purposes such as 
(1) residential, (2) industrial, (3) commercial, and (4) agricultural. 

(б) proposals for designation of land for public purposes such as parks, playgrounds, 
recreation grounds, open spaces, schoeds, markets or medical, public health or physical 
culture institutions; 

(c) proposals for roads and highways; 

(d) proposals for the reservation of land for the purposes of the Union, any State, 
any local authority or any other authority established by law in India; and 

(e) such other proposals for public or other purposes as may from time to time 
bo approved by a local authority or directM V the State Oovermnent in tiliis 
behalf.” 
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The revenue officers of Government are sent to this depart- CHAPTER 18. 
ment for training in the broad principles of village planning, MlsceUimwni 
valuation, fixation of non-agricultural assessment, rural Departments, 
development, etc. Lectures on town planning are given by the Town PLANinofo 
officers of the department at centres of the Local Self- ^orga^sation.*^’ 
Government Institute at Poona. 

Recoveries are made from local authorities and private 
persons who avail themselves of the services of the Consulting 
Surveyor or of his officers in the preparation of town planning 
schemes, layouts, etc. and also for the performance of the 
duties as an Arbitrator in town planning schemes. 

From a small beginning in 1914 when the activities of the 
department were mainly restricted to the suburbs of Bombay 
and other big towns such as Poona, Ahmedabad, Sholapur, etc. 
the department has developed considerably. In adddition 
to the Head Office at Poona there were five branch offices at 
Bombay, Ahmedabad, Kalyan, Kolhapur and Baroda in the 
area of the erstwhile Bombay State and three more at 
Amravati, Aurangabad and Nagpur were added after the 
coming into being of the bilingual Bombay State in November 
1956. 

In view of the fact that the regular depleted staff of the 
department was quite unable to cope with the extra work 
created as a result of the merger of the Deccan State including 
the major State of Kolhapur, Government created a branch 
office of this department at Kolhapur on 1st December 1949, 
in-charge of the Deputy Assistant Consulting Surveyor to 
Government with necessary staff. The activities of this branch 
office are, however, not restricted to the^ district of Kolhapur 
but are extended to other adjoining districts as well. There 
are two draft town planning schemes at Kolhapur already 
sanctioned by Government, arbitration proceedings in respect 
of which are in progress (August 1957). Grovernment accorded 
sanction to the making of town planning schemes, Kolhapur 
No. Ill, on 30th November, 1956 and the draft scheme is being 
prepared by the local authority through the agency of this 
department. Similarly, the work of preparation of a draft 
town planning scheme at Ichalkaranji is also being carried out 
through this department. 

The work of preparing layouts under the Community Communi^l^e* 
Development Project for 45 villages in the Kolhapur district Project, 

has been entrusted to the Deputy Assistant Consulting 
Surveyor to Government, Kolhapur, with the assistance of 
necessary additional staff. Requisite layouts for 20 villages 
were prepared and supplied to the Collector of Kolhapur (1957). 

In addition to the above work in the Community Development 
Project Area of Kolhapur district, a few cases outside the 
Commimity Development Project Area have also been dealt 
wit|i Jn this district. 
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CHAPTER 18. Government desired to develop the plateau of Panhala as 
MiMiflian US ^ station and, for this purpose, this department has been 
Depftrtmwts. asked to prepare a Development Plan for Panhala. Govern- 
TowKPLAHifrao ment also sanctioned special staff for this purpose under 
Deputy Assistant Consulting Surveyor to Government, 
PanhSaHill Kolhapur. A tentative development plan has been prepared 
Station. which when finalised would be submitted to Government along 
with the detailed report explaining the proposals thereof. 

unprecedented disastrous river floods during the 
monsoon of 1953, washed away a number of villages in the 
district of Kolhapur causing very heavy damage. In respect 
of Paragaon village, it was decided to abandon the old gaothan 
and to resettle the villagers in new sites at a safe level above 
the high flood level. 

The work of planning of new village sites was entrusted to 
the Kolhapur branch office. The principal idea underlying 
the plans for these new villages is to create a self-sufficient 
village community provided with its own school, bazar, 
dispensary, chavadi, gymnasium, play-ground, etc. The plans 
were prepared after careful survey and enquiry of the needs 
in consultation with the villagers and received their whole¬ 
hearted approval. This has set a new trend in rural planning 
and its popularity is reflected in the increasing demand for 
planning and improvement from a number of villages in this 
region. 

outstanding work done in this district is the 
^ preparation of a master plan of Kolhapur town. Under the 

provisions of the Bombay Town Planning Act, 1954, a concession 
has been granted to those local authorities for whose areas 
master plans have already been prepared to submit such plans 
to Government as Development Plans for sanction, provided 
they do so within a period of six months from the coming into 
force of the Act. The work of finalisation of the master plan 
so as to conform to the provisions of the new Act is in progress 
(1957) and the local authority would submit the same to 
CJovemment for sanction before the prescribed period. 

The Directorate of Publicxty. 

Diebctobatb OF The Directorate has a publicity office in the district, 
DiJSrt^Sioity situated at Kolhapur. The District Publicity Officer-in-charge 
Officer. ^ of this office has been provided with a mobile publicity van 
fitted with 16 mm. cinema projection equipment. He moves 
round the villages of the district and provides free film 
programmes for the benefit of the villagers. The films exhibited 
are mostly documentaries imparting instruction in subjects 
related to rural life such as agriculture, health, citizenship, 
village industries, etc. The films have also entertainment 
value. He also delivers lectures to the audience explaining 
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Government’s policies and programmes. He also keeps in 
close personal contact with the people of the district and 
arranges the dissemination to the people of news and informa* 
tion sent to him. The office of the District Publicity Officer, 
Kolhapur, is under the supervision of the Regional Publicity 
Officer, Poona. 

There are about 13 radio sets installed in the Kolhapur district 
so far (July 1857), under the Rural Broadcasting Scheme. 
These radio sets are being maintained from the Rural 
Broadcasting Headquarters at Sangli. Recently Rural Broad¬ 
casting Headquarter have been opened at Kolhapur with 
a view to looking after the installation and maintenance of 
sets in the Kolhapur district. The All-India Radio has set-up 
for the benefit of the villagers, Farm Forums at four rural 
receiving centres maintained by the Rural Broadcasting Section 
of the Directorate of Publicity in Kolhapur district. 

Administration of Managed Estates. 

On many occasions the Government takes over management 
of the estates of minors, lunatics and persons who are incapable 
of managing their own property in order to secure proper care 
and management of the estates concerned. There are 
two pieces of legislation which govern such administration. 
One is the Bombay Court of Wards Act (I of 1905) and the 
other a Union Act, the Guardians and Wards Act (VII of 1890). 
The idea in CJovernment administering the estates of minors 
and lunatics is to secure proper care and management of the 
estates concerned. In the case of persons incapable of managing 
their own property, assumption of superintendence of the 
estate is undertaken only when the estate is encumbered with 
debt or mismanaged or has no one capable of taking proper 
care of it, and Government is of opinion that it is expedient 
in the public interest to preserve the property of the person 
for the benefit of his family and the property is of such value 
that economical management by the Government agency is 
practicable. 

Under the Bombay Court of Wards Act, the Collector of 
Kolhapur is the Court of Wards for the limits of his district. 
The State Government has, however, powers to appoint, in lieu 
of the Collector, either a special officer or a board consisting 
of two or more officers to be the Court of Wards. Delegation 
of powers of the Court of Wards to the Collector, Assistant 
or Deputy Collector is provided for. The Court of Wards is 
empowered to assume the superintendence of the property of 
the landholder or of any pension holder who is 'disqualified 
to manage his own property”. Those who are deemed to be 
disqualified are: (a) minors (b) females declared by the 
District Court as unfit to manage their own property; 
(c) persons declared by the District Court to be incapable of 
managing or unfit to manage their own property; and 

(o.o.r.) L-c Vf 768--52 
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(d) persons adjudged by a competent civil court to be of 
unsound mind and incapable of managing their affairs. The 
Court of Wards, however, cannot assume superintendence of the 
property of any minor for the management of whose property 
a guardian has been appointed by will or other instrument or 
under section 7(1) of the Guardians and Wards Act. 

In 1957 there were only five estates under the superintendence 
of the Collector as Court of Wards, Kolhapur, and the net 
income and the total recurring expenditure on account of 
these estates were Rs. 12,496 and Rs. 11,900 respectively. 

There were no estates under the management of the Collector 
of Kolhapur under the Guardians and Wards Act prior to 
1st April 1954. In 1953, Government under Government 
Resolution, Revenue Department, No. 2521/49, dated 
4th September 1953 decided to entrust the work of management 
of Minor’s Estates to the Collector of the district on the separa¬ 
tion of the judiciary from the executive. Accordingly, 
27 estates were transferred by the District Judge, Kolhapur, on 
1st April 1954 by appointing the Collector as guardian of the 
property of the said estates in place of the Deputy Nazir, who 
was managing these estates as guardian of the property. In 
1957 there were 22 estates under management and their total 
income was Rs. 9,030. The State Government has appointed the 
Personal Assistant to the Collector of Kolhapur as a Collector 
for the purpose of the said Act in Kolhapur district, under sub¬ 
clause (6) of Section 4 of the said Act. A staff consisting of 
one Aval Karkun and one clerk has been sanctioned by 
Government for the work of these estates. 



CHAPTER 19— VOLUNTARY SOCIAL SERVICE CHAPTBB 19. 

ORGANISATIONS, Voluntary Sootol 

Senriee 

It is true that the responsibility for introducing measures omSk^Gbowto 
to bring about the moral and material progress of a society lies and Dieection. 
mainly and primarily on the shoulders of its government. The 
ever expanding directions of that progress, however, make it 
almost inevitable that the activities of the government should 
be supplemented by the efforts of public-spirited individuals and 
institutions. The urge for public service is ingrained in many 
persons. And that call from within gets exalted into the call 
of national duty when a country consciously starts on the 
journey towards self-development. 

In the course of several decades after the seventies of the 
last century, there came to be established in Kolhapur 
district, as in other districts of the State, different kinds of 
institutions intended to serve the various needs of the community. 

A large part of the present district, with its capital city, then 
formed the Indian State of Kolhapur. Its rulers inspired the 
organisation of several public bodies and patronized them. Many 
enthusiastic and selfless workers devoted themselves to the 
building up of such bodies which had as their objectives the 
spread of education, uplift of backward classes, encouragement 
to physical training, giving an impetus to cultural activities like 
music and drama etc. 

After the merger of Kolhapur State in the State of Bombay, 
the old royal patronage was withdrawn. But the momentum 
gained by the institutions in the course of their active life for 
a number of years did not slow down. Most of them are still 
thriving on public support and playing their part in enriching 
the social and cultural life of the district. It is the purpose of 
this chapter to record briefly the contribution made by the more 
conspicious of these bodies to the progress of the district. 

Spread of literacy and education is the motive behind a majority Education. 
of the organisations, the important ones of which are described 
below: — 

The Vidyapeeth Society, Kolhapur, was founded in 1953 for Vidyapoeth 

(i) imparting education by modern methods of teaching, Society. 

(ii) conducting the Vidyapeeth at Kolhapur, and (iii) starting 

(O.C.P.) L-0 Vf 768->62a 
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associate institutes of the Vidyapeeth in different places. The 
society consists of the president, one or more vice-presidents and 
members who together form the governing council which 
controls the affairs of the society. The society has at present 
(1958) 44 members. The activities of the society extend over 
Kolhapur city, Khadaklat and Gaganbavda. It runs five 
primary schools (including one for girls) and one balmandir. 
It also runs an ashram called Tapowan where agriculture is 
carried on on about 18 acres of land. The value of the society’s 
immovable property as on 31st March 1956 was Rs. 2,16,879. The 
total income of the society in 1955-56 was Rs. 1,40,046 and 
expenditure Rs. 1,39,693. 

The New Education Society was established at Kolhapur in 
1921. The object of the Society is to bring within easy reach 
of the masses education, cultural and technical, in all its 
aspects by starting primary and secondary schools and colleges 
in different centres. The management of the society’s affairs 
is vested in the governing council composed of 17 members 
elected by the society’s donors from amongst themselves and 
the society’s life members. 

The society runs four high schools including one for girls, 
one middle school, three primary schools, one pre-primary 
school and the C. P. Ed. Institute (an Institute of Physical 
Education). Of these, two high schools, two primary schools, 
one pre-primary school and the C. P. Ed. Institute are at 
Kolhapur; one high school and one primary school are at 
Islampur in South Satara district; and one high school is at 
Jaisingpur in Kolhapur district. There is a middle school at 
Nandni in Shirol taluka. 

The income and expenditure of the society during 1955-56 
was Rs. 2,71,287 and Rs. 2,70,224 respectively; the value of its 
immovable property was Rs. 3,06,000. 

This organisation was started in 1942 with the object of 
spreading education amongst the masses and inculcating a taste 
for literature by starting libraries and by arranging lectures. 
The society runs one high school and two primary schools, 
including one for girls. All the three institutions are situated 
in Kolhapur city. The society does not have school buildings 
of its own. 

This organisation was started in 1946 with the object of 
conducting primary schools. It has a working committee 
consisting of a president, a vice-president, a secretary and 
manager, and five members. The Mandal runs one primary 
school and one Montessory school at Kolhapur. The income of 
the Mandal was Rs. 14,983 in 1956-57. The Mandal does not 
own any school building. 
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Shri Mouni Vidyapeeth, Gargoti, was established in 1952. 
The main object before it is rural reconstruction and 
rural education. Its activities are mainly concentrated in 
Bhudargad taluka. It is held that the tasks of rural reconstruc¬ 
tion and rural education are inseparable and, therefore, the 
Vidyapeeth has before it the motto education through 
reconstruction and reconstruction through education”. Since 
reconstruction of life of a region is the responsibility of the 
people living in that region, the Vidyapeeth has restricted its 
role to creating a social will in the minds of the rural people 
to think in terms of community needs and welfare, 
discovering local talent, training local social workers and 
organising local leadership. 
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The members of the Vidyapeeth are of three kinds viz., 
(i) institutions, (ii) individuals and (iii) honorary members. 
The institution members are again of two types; permanent 
and others. Individual members are of three kinds : fellows, 
friends and patrons. 

The affairs of the Vidyapeeth are managed by three 
committees viz., the governing council, the executive committee 
and the advisory board of experts. The governing council 
consists of the president, two representatives of each of the 
three permanent institution members, such number of represen¬ 
tatives of non-permanent but affiliated institution admitted to 
membership as may be decided by the executive committee, all 
individual members, all honorary members and the Director of 
the Vidyapeeth who is the secretary of the governing council. 
The president is to convene meetings of the governing council 
as and when necessary. Within three months of the close of 
every financial year, an annual general meeting of the govern¬ 
ing council has to be convened to consider the annual report 
and audited statement of accounts for the preceding year, to 
elect members of the executive committee for the ensuing year, 
to appoint auditors and to consider the budget and programme 
for the ensuing year. 

The executive committee consists of the President of the 
Vidyapeeth, the kulapati of the Vidyapeeth, two representatives 
each of the three permanent member institutions, one representa¬ 
tive elected by the institutions admitted to membership, one 
fellow, one friend and one patron elected respectively by all 
fellows, by all friends and honorary members, and by all 
patrons respectively and the Director of the Vidyapeeth (who 
is also the secretary of the executive committee). The execu¬ 
tive committee is responsible for the administration of the 
Vidyapeeth in accordance with the rules and regulations and 
the directions issued by the governing council. 


The advisory board of experts is appointed for a period of 
three years at a time by the executive committee to advise it 
on all matters connected with the Vidyapeeth. The chairman 
of the board is designated as the kulpati of the Vidyapeeth. 
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The Vidyapeeth ran the following institutions in 1957: — 
at Gargoti—one pre-primary school, one basic primary 
school, one high school, one primary training college, 
one graduates’ basic training centre, and the institute of rural 
education and research; at Patgaon—one central primary 
school; at Kadgaon—one central primary school. The Vidyapeeth 
also ran 40 voluntary primary schools in villages round about 
Gargoti. 

It carries on social reconstruction work in the rural areas of 
Bhudargad taluka with the co-operation of the villagers and 
assistance of the staff and students of its institutions. Since 
1957-58, Government of India have sanctioned the opening of 
a Social Education Organisers* Training Centre at Gargoti under 
the auspices of the Vidyapeeth. 

The value of the Vidyapeeth’s assets as on 31st March 1957 
was Rs. 9,39,787. During 1956-57 the income and expenditure of 
the Vidyapeeth was Rs. 4,46,600 and Rs. 3,54,600 respectively. 

The Council of Legal Education, Kolhapur, runs the Shahaji 
Law College at Kolhapur. Till the merger of the Kolhapur State 
with the Bombay State the college was looked after by the 
Government of Kolhapur. After the merger, however, the 
Council took over its management. In instructs the students 
for LL.B. and LL.M. examinations of Poona University. 
In 1958, there were seven members on the teaching staff of the 
college. The assets of the Council consist of a play-ground, 
building, library and permanent fund. Its annual income is 
about Rs. 20,000. In 1957-58 its expenditure amounted to 
Rs. 19,115. 

The Shikshan Prasarak Mandal, Kolhapur, was established 
in 1950 to encourage education by opening educational institu¬ 
tions wherever possible. The Mandal consists of patrons, 
fellows, founder members, life members, members of local 
bodies, head masters of secondary schools run by the Mandal, 
retired life members and ordinary members. These along with 
the principals of colleges run by the Mandal constitute the 
CJeneral Body which elects the president, the vice-president 
and the secretary. The secretary works for the General 
Body, Governing Body and the Council. 

The Governing Body supervises the work of the Council 
and issues orders about the recommendations of the Council. 
The Government Body consists of president, vice-president, 
secretary, all founder members all patrons, and elected 
representatives of fellows, members and life members in 
a certain proportion. In addition, one representative each 
from amongst the head-masters and teachers of the secondary 
schools of the Mandal, primary teachers of the schools of the 
Mandal, local bodies and all the principals of the colleges run 
by the Mandal are also its members. 
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The Council looks after all matters connected with the day- CHAPTER 19. 
to-day work. It is elected by the General Body at the end of volnntl^Social 
every three years and consists of elected representatives of ^ se^ce 
patrons (one), founder members (two), headmasters of the Organliatloni. 
secondary schools of the Mandal (one), teachers in secondary ’ 

schools of the Mandal (one), life members (one) and fellows Prasarak 
(one). The Council elects its chairman who can hold that Mandal. 
office for three years. 

The Shikshan Prasarak Mandal conducts the Gopal Krishna 
Gokhale College in Kolhapur city. It was originally started 
in 1950 at Kagal, the birth place of Gokhale after whom it is 
named. It was subsequently shifted to Kolhapur. It is 
affiliated to the University of Poona and imparts instruction 
for B.A. (Special) in Economics, Marathi and English, and B.A. 

(General) in English, Economics, Political Science, History, 

Marathi, Philosophy, Sanskrit and Ardhamagadhi. In 1958, 
there were 700 students and 23 members on the teaching staff. 

The assets of the College consist of buildings, equipment, 
play ground and library. Its income and expenditure in 
1957-58 was Rs. 1,87,596 and Rs. 1,83,939 respectively. 

The Prince Shivaji Education Society, Kolhapur, was 
established in 1943 with a view to training up good citizens, 
giving impetus to education of women and to start institutions 
under its control for that purpose. The sphere of activity of 
the Society is restricted to Maharashtra. It was registered 
under the Society’s Act in 1943 and again under Public Trusts 
Act in 1952. 

The membership of the Society is open to all above eighteen 
years of age. The ordinary members have t® pay Rs. 12 
annually. Degree holders, and in special cases others, are 
admitted as life members provided that they agree to work in 
its educational institutions on its terms and conditions at least 
for fifteen years. There are seven categories of benefactors 
the donation payable by whom ranges from Re. 1 to 
Rs. 25,000. President, Vice-President, Secretary and Manager 
are the officers of the society. Its affairs are managed by the 
Governing Council which is appointed by the President every 
year and consists of the President, not more than five Vice- 
Presidents, two Secretaries, one manager, seven members from 
amongst ordinary members and one member from among 
life members. With a view to maintain stability in its 
working it has been laid down in the constitution that the 
Founder-President will continue to be its President for 20 years 
from the adoption of the constitution. He is empowered to 
appoint, dismiss or promote employees of the society, etc., 
though he is responsible to the governing council for such 
actions. 

The general body consists of ordinary members and life 
members. It approves the actions of the Governing Council, 
appoints auditors and legal advisors. There were 25 members 
on the general body in 1958. 
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OHAFTER 19. In the beginning, the Society conducted two high schools and 
Volontu^SooUl primary schools in the city of Kolhapur. In 1945 it 

S«nlM started the Mouni Vidya Mandir at Gargoti in Bhudargad 
taluka. This institution rose to prominence and was later on 
•ae Prince transformed into an independent institution “The Shri Mouni 
Vidyapeeth” a (rural university) by name. An account of 

this institution appears elsewhere in this section. Another 

land mark in the achievements of the Society is the establish* 
ment of Tara Rani Vidyapeeth, Kolhapur, which is well- 

known for its specialisation in imparting education to women. 
This institution has also emerged of late as a separate entity 
and its detailed account is given separately. 

At present the Society runs two primary schools in Kolhapur 
city namely Nagojirao Patankar Vidyalaya and Padmaraje 

(Mofat). Vidyalaya. The assets of the society (buildings, furni¬ 
ture, laboratory, library, motor, etc.) were worth Rs. 4,45,152 
on 31st March 1957. Its annual income was Rs. 26,950 as 
against an annual expenditure of Rs. 33,820. 

Tan Rani Tara Rani Vidyapeeth, Kolhapur, came into existence 
Vidyapeeth. qjj Republic Day of 1953. The founders of this organization 
had before them the ideal of establishing an institution for the 
education of girls, particularly those belonging to the non- 
advanced classes. The Vidyapeeth is named after Chatrapati 
Maharani Tara Bai, the great woman who founded the State of 
Kolhapur. Though the Vidyapeeth itself was inaugiurated in 
1953, its beginnings were made much earlier, namely in 1945, 
when a free middle school for girls, Tara Rani Vidya Mandir, was 
started in Kolhapur. In the first year of its existence it 
taught standards I to III and had on its register 39 girls only. It 
is out of this humble beginning that the Tara Rani Vidyapeeth 
of today has emerged. 

The Vidyapeeth today has five institutions working under its 
aegis, viz., (1) Usha Raje (Multi-purpose) High School; 
(2) Primary Teachers Training College for Women ; (3) a Primary 
school; (4) a pre-primary school (bol bhavan ); (5) a women’s 
welfare centre. It also conducts Tara Rani Mahila Vasatigriha 
(Hostel). 

In order to provide up-to-date facilities for women’s educa¬ 
tion the independent organization of the Tara Rani Vidyapeeth 
Trust was established. It is entrusted with executive work and 
consisted of 12 members in 1958. The general body gives general 
directions regarding nmning of the Vidyapeeth. There were 
37 members on the general body. Among the assets of the 
Vidyapeeth were buildings, furniture, laboratory, library etc. 
which were valued at Rs. 4,54,817. During 1956-57 the trust 
received Rs. 1,31,932 and spent Rs. 82,398. 
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The Karvir Nagar Vachan Mandir was founded in 1850 with 
the object of collecting and purchasing mainly Marathi, Sanskrit, 
Hindi and English books and periodicals and supplying them 
to the public for reading purposes. It was originally called the 
Native General library. 

The membership of the library consists of patrons, life- 
members and ordinary members. There are, besides, three other 
special categories viz. (i) honorary members, persons who render 
great help to the library; (ii) student members; and (iii) child 
members. Patrons have to donate Rs. 1,001 at a time. 
Life-members have to donate material worth Rs. 101 
or more. Ordinary membership is of three kinds viz., those 
paying Rs. 2, Re. 1 and As. 8 per month. There were 893 
members (in 1957), of whom three were patrons, nine life- 
members and one honorary member. 

The managing committee is responsible for the management 
of the library. A peculiar feature of the constitution is that 
the managing committee and the president, vice-president and 
the auditor are not elected in a general body meeting. All 
elections are held by secret ballot. In addition to the annual 
meeting, a general meeting is required to be called in July and 
November every year. 

The managing committee consists of nine elected members, 
one Government nominee and one nominee of each of the 
institutions giving a grant to the library of Rs. 1,001 or more. 
The Kolhapur Municipality can nominate two members. The 
managing committee elects its own chairman, secretary and 
treasurer. It can appoint special sub-committees for special 
purposes. 

The library has a building of its own with a large lecture 
hall. There are more than 26,000 books in its possession, some 
of which are valuable ones. It has also a very good reference 
section. The library arranges every year a series of lectures 
by eminent persons. The Vachan Mandir now functions as the 
District Library of Kolhapur district. The annual income of 
the library in 1956-57 was Rs. 12,682 and its expenditure was 
Rs. 12,094; its assets were valued at Rs. 2,44,625. The number 
of members was 893, of whom three were patrons, nine life- 
members, one honorary member and the rest were ordinary 
members. 

This hostel was established in 1908 by the then Maharaja of 
Kolhapur, who held that the social status of the untouchables 
would not improve imless education was spread among them. 
It is named after the daughter of the then Governor of 
Bombay who gave a handsome donation towards the building 
fund. The institution is run with the sole object of spreading 
education among untouchables and help them raise their social 
status and to establish hostels for them. 
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The membership of the institution is classified as follows: — 
(i) patrons paying Rs. 1,000 and above; (ii) life-members 
paying Rs. 51 and more; (iii) ordinary members of four 
classes viz., persons paying Rs. 12, 6, 3 or 1 annually. 

These members form the general body. The general body 
elects every year (i) the president, (ii) the secretary, (iii) the 
chairman of the executive committee and (iv) the executive 
committee consisting of 15 persons of which not less than five 
are from rural areas. In 1957 there were 200 members of the 
institution. 


The hostel has at present a 12 room building in addition to 
a kitchen and dinning dooms. Every year about 60 students take 
advantage of the hostel. Government grant is received for the 
messing charges of the students. During 1955-56 the income and 
expenditure of the institution was Rs. 8,936 and Rs. 10,564 
respectively. 

Prince Shivaji The Prince Shivaji Maratha Boarding House was founded in 
Mwat^^Board- ^920 to provide, as far as possible, free boarding lodging 
education and other incidental facilities to poor, intelligent and 
deserving students from Bahujan Samaj studying in secondary 
schools and colleges ; to inclulate in them patriotism and interest 
in social service, spirit of self-reliance and self-respect; and to 
grant loans to students to pursue education outside, if sufficient 
facilities are not available locally. 

The day to day affairs of the institution are looked after by 
an executive committee elected by the general body of members 
(260) in 1957. The membership of the institution consists of 
following classes: (i) patron, (only the chatrapati can be the 
patron); (ii) vice-patrons, persons paying Rs. 1,000 or more ; 
(iii) supporters, persons paying Rs. 500 or more ; (iv) honorary 
life-members, persons paying Rs. 200 or more; (v) life- 
members who are of three kinds viz., persons paying Rs. 100, 
Rs. 75 or Rs. 50; (vi) ordinary members are of five kinds 
viz., persons paying Rs. 5, Rs. 2, Re. 1, As. 8' and As. 4 
per month. 

The executive committee consists of 12 persons of whom 
nine are elected by the general body and three are elected by 
the Past Students’ Association. The committee chooses its 
chairman and appoints a treasurer. 

The general body passes the annual report and statement of 
accounts. It also elects the president and vice-presidents. 


The institution was established under the patronage of the 
then Maharaja of Kolhapur with 10 students. By 1956, 
150 students were provided accommodation. Since 1956, lodging 
and boarding facilities are being provided to about 200 to 225 
students including 40 free students. By 1957 more than 
2,200 students had completed their education and left the hostel. 
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In Kolhapur City, the institution runs two branches which CHAPTER 19, 
have extensive buildings. The institution has also been given volnnta^Soelal 
lands and open sites in the city from which it gets some Senrioa 
income. The value of the landed property and buildings, as ^hos^iS**** 
on 31st March 1957, was Rs. 1,21,900 and Rs. 1,91,500 respectively. Prince Shivaji 
During 1956-57 the institution received Rs. 20,115 and spent 
Rs. 21,478. 

Anath Mahilashram, Kolhapur, was established in 1937, Rehabilitation 
to give shelter, and protection to women and children itsyo^MATioN 
in distress. In the beginning admission to the organisation Anath MahiL 
was restricted only to Hindu women and children, but since ashram, 
independence it has opened its doors to all women and children, 
without consideration of religion, caste and creed. 

The constitution of this institution has been modelled on 
the lines of that of the Shraddhanand Rescue Home of Bombay. 

The membership of the institution is open to all who have 
completed eighteen years of age. There are five classes of 
membership, viz., (i) patrons—persons donating Rs. 1,000 or 
more; (ii) helpers—persons donating Rs. 500 or more; 

(iii) well-wishers—persons donating Rs. 300 or more; (iv) life 
members—persons donating Rs. 100 or more; (v) ordinary 
members—persons making a minimum contribution of Rs. 3 
per year. All these members constitute the general body which 
elects its president, honorary secretary, joint honorary 
secretary and other members of the managing committee. 

There were 100 members in 1957-58. There are twelve to 
fifteen members in the managing committee, including the 
president, honorary secretary and honorary joint secretary. 

The managing committee lays down the general policy for 
running the Ashram. Day to day administration of the Ashram 
is entrusted to the honorary secretary. 

By 1957-58 more than 1,200 women and children had been 
admitted in the Ashram who took advantage of the facilities 
available, a large number of them coming from Ratnagiri, 

Belgaum, Sangli, Satara and Kolhapur. Women and children 
take refuge in the Ashram for several reasons such as poverty, 
orphanhood, etc. The mode of rehabilitation consists of giving 
them education and securing suitable employment for them, 
arranging marriages, restoring children to their guardians 
after due enquiries, etc. Children below eight years of age 
can be admitted in the Ashram. Children are admitted under 
the Bombay Children Act, 1948, and give general education 
and/or vocational training. Children sent by the Juvenile 
Court get such training for specified periods. The annual 
income of the institution is about Rs. 12,000. Almost the same 
amount is spent on food charges, clothing, education, medical 
relief, etc. 
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The Kolhapur District Probation and After-Care Association 
was established in 1949. Its objects cover the entire field of 
treatment and rehabilitation of offenders, especially young 
offenders. Conducting remand homes, supervision after release, 
finding employment, and educating public opinion on social 
responsibility in respect of juvenile crimes are its principal 
practical tasks. In fact, in Kolhapur, the Association has been 
virtually put in charge of the working of the Bombay Children 
Act, 1948. It has also to organize work under the 
Bombay Probation of Offenders Act, 1938. It makes preliminary 
enquiries regarding the cases of alleged offenders referred to 
them and carries on supervision in selected areas of offenders 
released on probation. Since its establishment the Association 
has given shelter, protection, etc., to more than 1,200 destitute 
and neglected delinquent children under sixteen years of age. 

There were 100 members of the Association in 1957-58. 
They were principal district officers, leading citizens, lawyers, 
educationists, social workers, etc. The value of its assets stood 
at Rs. 61,945 (including its own building worth Rs. 43,000). 
Its annual income amounts to Rs. 27,000, almost the whole of 
which is expended on establishment charges, food, clothing, 
education, medical relief, training in crafts like tailoring, 
spinning, weaving, etc. 

Miscellaneous. The Karvir Gayan Samaj was founded in 1883 with the 
a^Dwafciui. object of arranging musical performances of well-known 
musicians. The Deval Club was founded in 1893 and registered 
in 1918 by persons interested in Indian music. Subsequently, 
as the funds of the Gayan Samaj were found insufficient for 
performing its functions, joint programmes by the Samaj and 
the Club came to be organised and ultimately, in 1946, the 
two institutions were amalgamated. The Gayan Samaj and 
Deval Club have been instrumental in creating and fostering 
taste for Indian music among the people of Kolhapur. 

According to the constitution of the Gayan Samaj and Deval 
Club, membership consists of five classes, i.e., honorary patrons, 
patrons, benefactors, life-members and ordinary members. 
In 1957, the institution had about 150 members of whom 
four were patrons and nine life-members. All these members 
constitute the general body .which every year elects a president, 
two vice-presidents, an auditor and the executive committee. 

The executive committee which looks after the day to day 
affairs of the club consists of not less than seven and not more 
than eleven members of whom at least one is from among 
patrons and life-members. The executive committee elects its 
own chairman and two secretaries. The chairman also works 
as treasurer. 
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Though the institution was originally started to arrange 
programmes in music, regular programmes have come to be 
organised only since recent days. It had also started holding 
regular classes in Indian music since 1945, though attempts to 
start classes were made by the Gayan Samaj and the Deval 
Club as far back as 1890 and 1921 respectively. In 1953, 
instruction in dancing has also been started. Since 1945, 
competitions in instrumental music, vocal music and dancing 
are being conducted. The Club celebrated its Golden Jubilee 
in 1943 and diamond jubilee in 1954. 

The Club owns a building which was constructed in 1919 
at a cost of about Rs. 15,000. The income of the Club varies 
between three and four thousand rupees per year and its 
expenditure is about Rs. 3,500. 

This society was established in 1946 with a donation received 
from Shri Prabhakarpant Korgaonkar. The donation consisted 
of Rs. 1,91,187 land and buildings worth Rs. 84,000 and 
insurance policies of Rs. 29,000. The aims and objects of 
the society are as follows:—(1) to reduce poverty and suffering ; 
(2) to spread knowledge of science, literature, arts, politics and 
to run and help institutions for the purpose and also to help 
political workers; (3) to seek the social, economic, moral and 
intellectual uplift of the masses, particularly of the rural and 
socially backward population, and to establish and help 
institutions for this purpose ; (4) to establish and help libraries ; 
(5) to publish and help publication of literature helpful to the 
objects of the society; (6) to attempt to reconstruct rural 
life and to establish and help institutions for the purpose ; 
(7) to run and help dispensaries, hospitals, maternity homes, 
anathashrams, and children’s homes; (8) to help poor widows 
and helpless persons; (9) to grant scholarships to poor and 
deserving students; (10) to encourage research in all branches 
and particularly in rural reconstruction; (11) to work for 
social welfare, to help and run institutions for the purpose, to 
publish literature on the subject and to help persons engaged 
in social work. 

There is a board of trustees consisting of seven to nine persons 
of whom three are to be the direct descendants of 
the donor. Vacancies are filled by election or nomination. 
There is to be a general annual meeting of the board within 
six months of the close of the financial year. At this meeting 
a president is elected for a term of three years and an executive 
committee consisting of the president and at least two and not 
more than four members. The board of trustees also elects 
a treasurer and a secretary. The board can appoint a managing 
trustee who will have the powers of treasurer and secretary. 

According to the original gift deed, the objects of the society 
were to be pursued out of the return on the amoimt and property 
donated. It was also provided that 75 per cent, of the expenditure 
of the society should be within the Kolhapur State. 
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Apart from the monetary help that it gives to various 
institutions, the Sanstha directly runs the following 
institutions : — 

(1) Sevak Sangh ,—The idea behind the establishment of this 
organisation was to bring together social workers spread all over 
Maharashtra. Each member of the Sangh gets some 
honorarium from the Korgaonkar Dharmadaya Sanstha. It is 
limited to a maximum of Rs. 200 per month. The Sanstha 
also pays for the two annual gatherings of the Sangh and bears 
the expenditure of the office of the Sangh. The Sangh had 
25 members in 1954. The Sanstha does not in any way put 
restrictions on the Sangh members, nor are they allowed to 
expect anything more from the Sanstha than their honorarium. 

(2) Gramseuo^/iram.—The Gramsevashram was founded in 
1946. The object was to train youths from rural areas to do 
social work while pursuing their own work; to train 
constructive workers; to conduct a hostel and to provide 
a rest-house for social workers. The Sanstha mainly bears the 
expenditure of the Gramsevashram. The Ashram has not made 
much progress so far. 

(3) Hind Kanya Chatralaya ,—This is a hostel for Harijan 
girls run by the Sanstha. It was originally started in 1946 by 
the Kolhapur Harijan Sevak Sangh aided by the Korgaonkar 
Dharmadaya Sanstha, But when the Harijan Sevak Sangh 
stopped functioning, the Chatralaya was taken over by the 
Sanstha. It provides hostel accommodation for more than 
50 girls. Recently it has built its own building with Govern¬ 
ment help. In 1954-55, the expenditure of the Chatralaya was 
Rs. 10,757. 

During 1954-55, income of the Korgaonkar Sanstha was 
Rs. 31,760 and expenditure Rs. 44,718. 

The Panjarpol Sanstha, Shahupuri, Kolhapur, was established 
in 1906 (i) to take care of weak and infirm cattle (especially 
cows); (ii) to prevent, by persuasion, sale of cows ; (iii) to work 
for.the development of dairy industry and agriculture; and 
(iv) to run a veterinary dispensary and work against the spread 
of disease among the cattle. 

All persons and traders paying contribution regularly are 
members of the Sanstha. They form the general body 
which elects a chairman, secretary, treasurer and a managing 
committee consisting of seven members, including the 
three office-bearers. 

The main source of income of the Sanstha is the contribution 
from traders in the Shahupuri Agricultural Produce Market. 
The contributiem is diaiiged to evory buyer and the money is 
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sent to the Sanstha. In addition the Sanstha gets some income 
by sale of milk, manure, etc., and by way of rent from its 
buildings. The Sanstha has three stables and one veterinary 
dispensary. The dispensary is open to the public. The income 
of the Sanstha during 1955-56 was Rs. 80,531 and expenditure 
Rs. 57,663. The main items of income were, an amount of 
Rs. 56,513 received as contribution from traders, Rs. 11,903 
received by sale of milk, manure, etc., and Rs. 5,920 as rent. 

Bharat Scouts and Guides movement was started in the 
former Kolhapur State in 1920 and received considerable 
encouragement from its rulers. The movement was affiliated 
to the Central Scouts and Guides movement. New Delhi. 
After the merger of the State with Bombay State, however, 
the Kolhapur District Branch naturally was affiliated to the 
Bombay State Organisation. The objects of the scout 
organisation are well-known. It is an open-air brotherhood of 
the young, and aims, besides promoting a healthy way of life, 
at inculcating in its members high individual character a^nd 
an intense sense of civic duty. The daily round of organized 
exercise and games and the moral emphasis on doing a daily 
good turn to some one are designed to realise these objects. 

In 1957 there were 9,084 Scouts and 2,111 Guides. Their 
activities consisted of, besides the usual routine ones, 
undertaking honorary social work such as collection of funds 
and clothes for flood victims, attending fairs and gatherings, 
rendering first aid to the needy, etc. In 1940 the Scouts and 
Guides, with the help and co-operation of local bodies success¬ 
fully tackled the gigantic problem of cleaning some 400 villages. 
The annual income of this district branch is Rs. 2,000 and 
expenditure is also almost of the same order. 
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PART VI 

CHAPTER 20—PLACES OF INTEREST. 

Ajra (16" 05' N, 74" 10' E; p. 5,353), the chief town of the 
Ajra Mahal, lies 40 miles west of Ghataprabha railway station on 
the Miraj-Londha line of the Southern Railway, and twenty-four 
miles west of Sahkesvar. The town is prettily placed a I’ttle 
to the north-west of the meeting of the Citri and Hiranyake^i 
on a spur of the Sahvadris, about twenty miles east of the main 
crest. It is surrounded by jack and mango groves and the deep 
ravines of the Citri and Hiranyake^I flanked by high woody 
hills. The town stretches lengthwise south and north and covers 
an area of about two and half square miles. It has two parts, 
Ajra proper, the old town fenced by an earthwork with an 
outer ditch, and Nababpur of later growth to the north of the 
earthwork. Besides the river water, the town has an abimdant 
supply from wells. The climate is cool and pleasant during the 
hot season. Besides footpaths to the villages around, Ajr§ is 
joined with Vehgurle by the Amboli Pass road and by a cart 
track which runs past Gaddhihglaj with NipanI and SankeSvar 
on the Pune-Belganv road. The chief export is rice, which was 
sent to Pune for the Pe^ava’s household and is still well known 
all over the Deccan. Besides rice, hirda, Terminalia chobula is 
exported. A weekly market is held every Friday and is largely 
attended by people from the neighbouring villages. 

Aira once belonged to the chief of Kana^i through whom the 
IcalkaranjI chiefs take their name of Ghorapade. During the 
disorders of the latter nart of the eighteenth century Ajra was 
a centre of border warfare. In 1746. through the influence of 
the third Pesava Balaji Bajirao (1740-1761), Chatranati ^ahu of 
SStarl cave the town and sub-division of Ajra to Anub§i SahSb 
the daughter-in-law of Naro MahSdev the founder of the 
IcalkaranjI family. In 1792 the town and sub-division of AjrS 
were farmed to one of the ancestors of the Phadnis or Phadnavis 
family of AjrS. Under the Phadnis AjrS was constantly at war 
with its neighbours Nesri, Bhudarcad, and the KolhSpiir State, 
and was giiarded by a garrison 1000 strong keot at a yearly cost 
of about Rs. 32,000. In 1800 one Cinto RSmcandra Phadnis 
led the small garrison of Ajra against HarofivadS and KlKvfidi 
and stormed Ibrfthimpur. In 1801 JivSjl, Cinto RSmcandra^s 
brother, lost his life in a fight at 6hudarga<ji. The family how¬ 
ever, managed to retain AjrS in their hands. 

(O.O.P.) L-o Vf 768—53 
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As the headquarters of mahal, Ajra has the usual revenue, 
police, and post offices. The town has a high school, a primary 
school, a dispensary, a veterinaiy dispensary, a reading room, 
Hindu temples, a Homan Catholic church and two mosques. 
The chief objects of interest are the temples of Ravalnath and 
Ramling and the ruins of a hill fort. The temple of RavaJnSth 
has a rest-house attached and enjoys a yearly grant of Rs. 225-2-9 
as cash allowance. In a deep ravine on the Hiranyak§^I, with 
a fine pool and waterfall, about a mile and a half north of 
the town, is the small stone temple of Ramling, with a life- 
size image of Nandi or Siva’s bull. Every year on Mahasivratri 
day in Mdgh or January-February a fair is held attended by 
about 5,000 people. A small hill at the north end of NabSbpur 
is crowned by the ruins of an old fort. According to tradition 
the older town spread over the top and slopes of the hill, but 
as in Muhammadan times ft was constantly attacked by 
robbers, the people removed to Ajra which they strengthened 
with an earthwork and ditch. The town had formerly only two 
gates. To give more air, several fresh breaches were made in 
the wall, and bamboo thickets which covered the ditch were 
cleared. 

Alte Kasaba (Hatkanangale T. 17“ 10' N ; 74“ 30' E p. 5,214), 
from a|ta, a red colour formerly made in the town, was the 
former headquarters of the Alte sub-division. It lies in the 
Varna valley, about twelve miles north-east of Kolhapur and 
six miles south of the Varna. It is two miles from Hatkanangale 
railway station on the Kolhapur-Miraj-Sangli metre gauge 
railway. The town is surrounded on three sides by woody 
heights and has a good supply of well water. The people live 
in brick and tile-built houses. Alte is said to be more than 
800 years old. Weekly markets are held every Tuesday 
and Wednesday. During the disorders at the close of the 
eighteenth century, Alte was twice burnt to the ground. The 
objects of interest are a Musalman prayer-place called Ramzan 
Darga, and about a mile to the west of the town the temples of 
Sidoba, a Lingayat saint, of Dhuloba, probably another name 
for Khandoba of Alam Prabhu, a Lingayat shrine, and of 
Ramling or Siva. The Ramzan Darga is a square building, 
including the plinth, forty-four feet long by forty feet broad 
and including the dome thirty-three feet high. The prayer 
place is visited by many Musalmans and by a few Hindus. 
Every year on the 15th of Saval a fair or urtis is held attended 
by about 2,000 people. The Darga enjoys free land valued at 
a yearly a^essment of Rs. 613. Of Hindu temples the temple 
of Sidoba is a small tile-roofed stone and mortar building five 
feet long and five feet broad. It is visited chiefly by Kunbis. 
^e temple of Dhujobfi which is built in Indo-Saracenic style, 
is twenty-five feet square and has a small central dome. It is 
said to have been built by a weaver of Kigal. Every year in 
Caitra or March-April a fair is held attended by about 5,000 
people chiefly Marathas. The temple of Alam Prabhu which 
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is also built in Indo-saracenic style, is twenty-seven feet long, 
seventeen feet broad and ten feet high. It is chiefly visited by 
LiAgayats and Jains, According to a local legend Prabhu was 
a Lingayat saint who came to Alte. He was followed by his dis¬ 
ciple Adding as far as AJte. As he could find no further trace of 
his Guru, he thought that Prabhu had buried himself alive at AUe. 
To show respect for his teacher, Adiling built the shrine and set 
up a lamp which is still kept burning and worshipped. There 
is a local story that the temple was visiced by the Emperor 
Alamgir or Aurangzeb (1658-1707) and was presented by him 
with a mdcd or footstool. The original footstool has dis¬ 
appeared and a new one has been installed in front of the 
lamp. Some small domes in front of the temple are said to 
have been raised in honour of devotees of Siva who performed 
the live-burial or jivant-samddhl. The last live-burial is said 
to have taken place about 150 years ago. The cave temple 
of Ramling is on the side of a rocky hill. The chief cave was 
originally nearly twelve feet square, but three quarters of it 
have been turned into a cistern five feet deep. At the inner 
end of the temple are a rock-carved ling and a Ganapati from 
which water always trickles. Before they can reach the ling, 
worshippers have generally to pass through three or four feet 
of water. Outside the cave-mouth a massive Hemadpanti 
structure thirteen feet square rests on stone pillars. By the 
side of the main cave is a row of seven small cells dedicated 
to the seven Puranic sages or Sapta risis. Near the temple 
are several unfailing springs, of which the Nllaganga or Blue 
Ganges and the Papana^ (sin-destrover) are tlrihs or sacred 
pools. The position of the ling and the Ganapati seems to show 
that che caves are Buddhist or Jain and have been adopted for 
Brahmanic worship. 

Ballnge (Karvir, T. 16** 40' N, 74" 10' E ; p. 638), a village, 
lies five miles south of Kolhapur. Its chief interest is the 
temple of Katyayam, prettily placed on a hill to the south of 
the village. The temple is an old stone building 40' x 20' x 12' 
high. The goddess KatyayanI is held in great honour by the 
Hindus and is.mentioned in the Karavir or Kolhapur l^ran 
as the great helper of Ambabai. The KatyayanI stream which 
rises in this hiU is the main feeder of the Kolhapur water 
works. The importance of the shrine and the beauty of the 
temple site make Balinge a favourite picnic place for the people 
of Kolhapur. 

Beed-Kasaba (Karvir T.: 16" 35' N ; 74" 05' E ; p. 3,121), an 
old village in the Karvir taluka, lies on the Pancgangi about 
nine miles south-west of Kolhapur. Bid has a temple of 
Bidfe^var, 51' x 25' x 45' high, and a Friday market, where 
small quantities of grain, coarse cloth, and vegetables are 
brought for sale. Though now a small village, is said to 
have once been the capital of an old chiefship which included 

(O.C.P.) L-c Vf m-53a 
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Kolhapur and Panhala. Round the village are many ruins, 
among them an old stone temple with an image under which 
is a broken stone with the fragment of an inscription. The 
walls and columns, wiih numerous mouldings and much scroll 
work are in the style of about the thirteenth century. Small 
ancient gold coins are sometimes found near the old mud 
fort. 

Bhadoli (Hatkanangale T; p. 3,819) ^ village in the Hat- 
kanangale talukaL lies twelve miles north of Kolhapur (16® 40' 
N; 70® 10' E). 1710 village takes its name from the temple of 
Bhadresvar which is built of brick and mortar, is 122 feet 
square, and including the spire is twenty-three feet high. 
Besides the temple, the village has a domed Musalman tomb 
built of scone and mortar about 500 feet square and thirty-two 
feet high. 

Bhimsagiri (Ga<Jhinglaj T.), a group of two or three temples 
lies about a thousand yards west of Samangad. The chief is 
Bhim’s temple which has a stone-built gdhhdra or the inner hall 
shrine with a quadrangular vestibule or mandap. It has a room 
for about 300 people and is 100' x 84' x 14' high. In the shrine 
is a stone image of Maruti. Close to the temple is an old 
underground excavation 75' x 40' x 15' deep, and about 200 yards 
east of the temple is a grove of mango and other trees. At this 
temple, from the dark 13lh of Magh or January-February to 
the bright 5th of Phalgun or February-March a yearly fair 
is held atcended by about 10,000 people. The fair j.s said to 
have been started by Baburav Gadnis a former commandant 
of the Samangad fort. Near Bhim’s temple stands the temple 
of Chaloba where in Magh or January-February a yearly fair 
is held attended by about 3,000 people who generally offer 
the deity 400 to 500 sheep. 

Bhudargad (Bhudargad T.), one of the Kolhapur forts which, 
in 1844, were dismantled under the advice of the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment, stands on a bluff rock.thirty-six miles south of Kolhapur. 
It is 2,600 feet from north to south and 2,100 feet from cast 
to west, and is enclosed by a broken stone and mortar wall 
with two gateways. It has a small habitation. At the foot 
of the hill are two hamlets in one of which every Monday 
a small market is held. 

Before the repairing of the fort (1667), the hill of Bhudargad 
had shrines sacred to Kedarlihg, Bhairav, and Jfikhrubal, with 
a hamlet ax the foot of the hill inhabited by the priests who 
performed the service of the deities and managed their 
festivals. In 1667 the fort was repaired and put in excellent 
order by Sivaji. Shortly after, it was captured by the Moghals. 
About five years later the fort was ret^en, and the standard 
colours of the Moghal general who was killed in the confiict 
were presented to the temple of Bhairav where they are still 
kept* About the close of the eighteenth century PariSuram 
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Bhau Patvardhan took the fort by bribing the garrison and CHAfTBR 
held it for about ten years when it was retaken by the Kolhapur m m. ' 
State. Subsequently Parasuram Bhau and Gopa} Pant Apte 
the chief of IcalkaranjI forces made several vain attempts to 
win it back. During this war, of the five hamlets which 
formerly clustered round the fort three were destroyed. In 
1844 the garrisons of Bhudargad and Samangad revolted and 
closed their gates. Oh the 13th of October, 1844, Bhudargad 
was taken by Bricish forces and dismantled. 

The chief object of interest is the temple of Bhairav which 
ia about 3,000 feet square and consists of a stone and cement 
shrine, a hall, and a northern verandah. In front of the hall 
stands a stone and mortar lamp-pillar. The temple has about 
twenty ministrants supported by a yearly cash allowance of 
about Rs. 560 and land valued at a yearly assessment of about 
Rs. 130. Every year from the dark first to the dark tenth of 
Mdgh or January-February a fair is held attended by about 
4,000 people and with a sale of goods worth about Rs. 2,000. 

Chandgad (15“ 55^ N, 74° 10' E ; p. 2,782) is the headquarters Chandgad. 
of Candga^ taluka. It lies 26 miles west of Belgaum. In 
the temple of Ravalnath is a Persian inscription. The temple, 
which was on the point of complete ruin was repaired with 
the help of a grant from the Pesava in the 18th century. The 
present two storey structure is a late addition to ehe original 
building of the temple. Candga<J has a ruined mud fortlet 
or gaihi. In 1827 the gadhi was described as a place of no 
strength, useful only to protect the persons and property of the 
inhabitants during incursions of predatory horse. There were 
forty irregulars and one small gun in the fort. In 1724 Nag 
Savant, a son of the great Phond Savant of Savantvacji, overran 
and reduced the Candgad petty division and established 
a post or thana at Candga^. In 1750 Candgad fort with 
Pargad and Kalanandigad and land valued at Rs. 5,000 a year 
were granted by the Kolhapur chief to Sadasivrav Bhau the 
Pesava’s cousin, who dissatisfied with his treatment at Poona, 
had made overtures to Kolhapur and got himself appointed 
Peiava of Kolhapur, In 1844 Candgad and Parga^ were 
threatened insurgents^ but timely reinforcement of irre¬ 
gulars saved the forts from attack. At present the fort is 
completely in rains and is beyond recognition. Its mud walls 
have collapsed, and, except for Uie central part of the fort, 
which is on a higher level than the plain, the whole site is in 
the process^ of getting inco level with the surrounding plains. 

Gadhlnglaj (16° 10' N, 74° 20' E ; p. 8,546) lies on the left Gadhotolaj. 
bank of the Hiranyake^i dosed to the Sankesvar Amboli Pass 
road forty-five miles south-east of Kolhapur. It is 26 miles 
from Ghataprabha railway station on the Bangalore-Poona meteh 
gauge railway. It is the head-quarcers of the taluka of the 
same narhe. The river HiranyakeSi flows from west to east on 


^ See Kolhapur History. 
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the outskirts of the town. The town is a centre of trade for 
the agricultural produce of the surrounding villages. A weekly 
bazar is held every Sunday. 

Of the total population of 8,546 according to the census 
figures of 1951, the agricultural classes number 4,291 and the 
non-agricultural classes 4,255. Of the latter 1,019 persons 
derive their principal means of livelihood from production 
other than cultivation, 1,207 persons from commerce, 110 
persons from transport, and 1,919 persons from other services 
and miscellaneous sources. 

The civic affairs of the town are managed by a municipality 
established in 1887 and now functioning under the Bombay 
District Municipal Act (III) of 1901. The municipal area covers 
nearly 3 square miles. The municipal council is composed of 
16 members, all elected. One seat is reserved for the scheduled 
castes in ward No. 1 and two seats for women, to rotate 
alternately in wards I-II and wards III-IV. There are two 
municipal committees, namely the managing committee and the 
octroi committee. In 1954-55, the total income of the muni¬ 
cipality, excluding extraordinary and debt heads, was Rs. 59,556. 
House tax was Rs. 18,221 ; special sanitary cess, Rs. 1,736 ; general 
sanitary cess, Rs. 3,297 ; grants Rs. 5,817 ; licence fees, Rs. 2,797 ; 
revenue derived from mimicipal property, Rs. 9,163; octroi, 
Rs. 14,970 (from 26th January to 31st March 1955); miscella¬ 
neous, Rs. 3,555. The total expenditure in the same year 
amounted to Rs. 39,898 of which Rs. 6,569 was incurred under 
general administration ; Rs. 5,712 under public safety ; Rs. 21,950 
under public health and convenience ; Rs. 100 under public 
instruction ; contributions Rs. 2,000 and miscellaneous Rs. 3,567. 

There is a Government dispensary in the town, lO which the 
municipality contributes Rs. 1,000 every year. There is rlso 
a Government veterinary dispensary, which is now located in 
the dharmaidld. As the town is situated on a hillock the 
suUage water is easily drained away. There is n'o special drain¬ 
age work for the town (February 1956). There are some stone- 
lined gutters and other kutchd drains by the ^de of roads, 
which are meant only for draining away the rain water. The 
town gets all its water supply from a few wells in the toum 
and from the HiranyakesI river outside the town. Very few 
of the wells contain drinkable water. There is a scarcity Of 
drinking water in the town, and the question of building 
a water-works for the town is now (February, 1956) engaging 
the attention of the municipality. There is compulsory primary 
education functioning in the town. The District School Board 
manages it, the municipality making its statutory contribution 
to the School Board. The Government runs a high school 
called MaliSranI Radhabal High School. There is also a board¬ 
ing house called Chatrapati SivajI Boarding, run by a private 
institution to which , the municipadity makes a grant of Rs. 100. 
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a year. There is no fire service maintained by tjie municipality. 
The total length of roads within the municipal limits is 9 miles^ 
all of which is unmetalled. There are no municipal burial 
places. There are two burial places, one maintained by the 
Muslim community and the other by the Lingayat community. 
The municipality has decided to provide a public park for 
children and approached Government for the grant of suitable 
land for the purpose. 

The fort of Samangad is situated nearly six miles away to 
the south-east of the town. A big fair is held there in the 
month of March attended by about 12,000 people. 

Like other Kolhapur towns Gadhinglaj suffered greatly during 
the long wars at the close of the eighteenth century (1773-1810), 
especially at the hands of the Patwardhan Konherao and the 
Desals of Nipanl. The fort which was built in about 1,700 by 
an ancestor of the KapaS family is now in ruins. 

The chief temple in honour of Kalesvar in the centre of the 
town is built of rubble and mortar 30^ x 20' x 30' high. About 
three miles north of Gadhinglaj is a temple of Bahiri, where 
every March a fair is held attended by about 8,000 people. 

Gagan-Bavada (Bavada Peta; p. 1,338), one of the fifteen 
forts built by Bhoja Raja of Panhala (1178-1209), lies thirty-six 
miles south-west of Kolhapur on a peak of the Sahyadris more 
than 2,500 feet above the sea. The fore rises sharply from the 
Konkan and is very difficult to approach. The hill and the 
country around were formerly thick with forest, which has now 
largely disappeared. 

About a mile to the east of the fort lies the villages of Bavada 
An excessive rainfall averaging 249 inches during tfte thirty- 
seven years ending 1957 makes the climate unhealthy during 
the rainy season (June to September). The water is abundant 
and excellent. Every Thursday a market is held at which the 
chief article sold is grain. Every year in Caitra or March-April 
a fair is held in honour of Sri Rama. The fair is said to have 
been established on the advice of the saint Ramadas by 
Ramcandra Nilkanth Amatya, the founder of the Bavada 
Jahagir family. Besides the above fair, a fair or urus, is held 
in honour of Gaibi Saheb, twice a year, one at the beginning 
of the rains and the other in Kdrtik or October-November. 

Gandharvgad Fort: (Chandgad Taluka), about 400 feet 
above the plain, lies in a spur of the Sahyadris about twepty-one 
miles west of Belgahv. The hill on which the fort is built has 
bare sides with an easy ascent on one side and a difficult ascent 
on the other side. Of the fortifications which occupied 
a space about 1,000 feet square the greater part are gone and 
only the walls to the west and north appear lining the ravines. 
Gandharvgad was built about 1724 by N&g Sivant the second 
son of the peat Phond Sfivant of $$vantvi(jS* In 1778 the 
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Kolhapur chief captured Gandharvaga^i, but in 1793 it was 
restored to SavantvadI through Scindia’s influence. About 
1787 the chief of Nesargi rose against his master the chief of 
Kolhapur and took Gandharvgad among other forts; but soon 
after, the chief and his confederates were put down, their army 
was dispersed, and the forts retaken. There were temples of 
Bhaloba. Siva, Gajanana and Maruti inside the fort. All of 
them are now in ruins. The fort has a population of about 100 
at present (1956). 

Hatkanaiigale (16® 45' N; 74° 15' E ; p. 3,914), the head¬ 
quarters of the Hatkanangale taluka, is a railway station on 
the Kolhapur-Miraj line, 13 miles north-east of Kolhapur. 

According to a local legend Hatkanangale is named from 
a stone hand or hat which was set up in memory of a man who 
passed an ordeal by dipping his hands in boiling oil. The 
chief object of interest is a well-preserved domed tomb or darga 
dedicated to Gorisaheb Pir. It is said to have been built about 
500 years ago and is 33' x 26' x 33' high including the dome. 
The circumference of the dome is 68 feet. Inside the dome is 
a Parsian inscription written on a copper plate. The tomb 
enjoys rent-free land valued at a yearly assessment of Rs. 275-8-0. 
Of Hindu temples, the temple of Narhari is 16' x 16' x 30' high 
and enjoys rent-free land valued at a yearly assessment of 
Rs. 35 ; the temple of Vithoba has a good rest-house. A market 
is held every Wednesday at which the articles sold are gul and 
turmeric. 

Herle (Hatkanangale T. 16“ 40' N ; 74° 15' E ; p. 4,562), is on 
the Kolhapur-Miraj road eight miles north-east of Kolhapur and 
three miles from the Rukadi railway station. On every 
Saturday a market is held at which the chief article sold is 
grain. Formerly, Herle was a military station with a detach¬ 
ment of horse called the divan pagas or minister’s troops. It 
has two, old temples, one dedicated to Maruti and the other to 
Mahadeo. The temple of Maruti which is thirty feet long and 
twenty broad, is stone built and is about 200 years old. The 
temple of Mahadeo seems older than the temple of Maruti and 
has a portico rescing on stone pillars. It is thirty-four feet 
long and twenty-one broad. 

Hupari (Hatkanangale T. 16° 35' N ; 74° 20' E ; p. 7,039), nine 
miles south from Hatkanangale railway station; lies ten miles 
south-^ast of Kolhapur. It has two old temples. One is of 
Ambabal (17' x 15' x 27' high) and the other of Mahadeo 
(15' X 13' X 18') high) both built of stone and mortar. Every 
April it Ambabafs temple a fair is held attended by about 
1,000 people. 

Ichalkaranji (Hatkanangale T.; 16° 40' N ; 74° 25' E ; p. 27,423 ; 
a 8*7 square miles), lies in the Pancaganga valley about eighteen 
miles east of Kolhipur and half a mile north of the river. It 
is six miles south-east of Hatkapangale railway station. The 
town is said to be formed of seven hamlets. The climate is 
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faeaichy, but the water of the wells is brackish. Every year m 
October a large fair attended by 2,000 people is held in honour 
of God Vyankate^. On the 24th and 25th of Safar a Muhamma¬ 
dan fair or urus, attended by about 1,000 people from ten to 
twenty miles round, is held in honour of Makhdum Pir and 
Dari Pir. 

Of the total population of 27,423 according to the Census 
figures of 1951, the agricultural classes number 6,*831 and the 
non-agricultural classes 20,592. Of the latter, 11,786 persons 
derive their principal means of livelihood from production 
other than cultivation; 2,530 persons from commerce; 359 

persons from transport; and 5,917 persons from other services 
and miscellaneous sources.* 

The civic affairs of the town are managed by a municipality 
established in 1893 and now functioning under the Bombay 
Municipal Boroughs Act (XVIII) of 1925. The Municipality 
area covers 7-59 square miles. The municipal council is com¬ 
posed of 20 members all elected. Two of the seats are reserved 
for women and one for the Scheduled Castes. There are five 
municipal committees, viz., the Standing Committee and 
committees for public health, public works, octroi and law. 
The Chief Executive Officer is at the head of the administrative 
organization. In 1954-55, the total income of the municipality, 
excludng extraordinary and debt heads, was Rs. 3,93,961, 
composed of municipal rates and taxes, Rs. 2,92,139 i realisation 
under special Acts, Rs. 386; revenue derived from municipal 
property and powers apart from taxation, Rs. 26,110: miscella¬ 
neous, Rs. 22,421; and grants and contribution Rs. 52,905. The 
total expenditure in the same year amounted to Rs. 3,86,069, of 
which Rs. 72,103 was incurred under general administration and 
collection charges; Rs. 25,932 under public safety (i.e., conser¬ 
vancy roads, etc.); Rs. 15,784, under public instruction; Rs. 150 
under contributions; and miscellaneous, Rs. 1,783. 

There is a Government dispensary and maternity home in 
the town. The mimicipality has recently resolved to talie over 
this dispensary under its control, and Government orders are 
awaited (February 1956). Government also maintains a veteri¬ 
nary dispensary in the town, for which the municipality does 
not give any contribution. There are no special drainage works 
for the town. There are two open and roadside gutters. The 
total length of drains is 1,20,0(X) feet, out of these, about 3Q,000 
feet are half-round and pucca built; the rest are stone-lined 
and Kachhd drains. Water is supplied to the town from pipes 
connected to a reservoir to whidi water is raised from the 
Pancaganga by means of mechanical pumps. There is a new 
schetne of water supply, estimated to cost ten lakhs of rupees, 
which the municip^ity has submitted to Government for 


* There is somethinff wrong with the figures given in the Kolhapur Census Hand Book. 
The total for l^th the agrioultural aim non-^prioultural olasaes amounts t6 27, 182 
whereas the total population is given as 27,428. 
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administrative approval. The mimicipalily has already ear* 
marked two lakhs of rupees for the scheme. An underground 
drainage scheme is also under consideration to be put into 
operation when the new water supply scheme is completed. 
Compulsory primary education in the town is managed by the 
Kolhapur District School Board, the municipality paying its 
statutory contribution. The municipality maintains a fire¬ 
fighter and a fighter-tractor, but there is no qualified staff to 
operate them. The total length of roads maintained by the 
municipality is 14} miles, 2 miles of which are asphalted and 
4} miles metalled, and 8} miles unmetalled. A municipal market 
estimated to cost Rs. 52,000 is imder construction (February 
1956). A library named Apte Vacan Mandir receives annual 
grants from the municipality. 

The burial places in the town are all under the management 
of private institutions. There are three for Muslims, one for 
Mahars, one for Lingayats and one cremation ground for 
Hindus. The municipality maintains a public park named 
Sundar Bag. 

The palace of the Jahagirdar of Icalkaranjl is an object of 
interesc in the town. 

Jaisingpur (Shirola T.; 16° 45' N; 74° 30' E; p. 8,048) is 
a small town situated on the Miraj-Kolhapur line of the Southern 
Railway, with a railway station bearing its name. Of the total 
population of 8,048 according to the Census figures of 1951, the 
agricultural classes number 1,572 and the non-agncultural 
classes 6,476. Of the latter, 1,207 persons derive their principal 
means of livelihood from production other than cultivation, 
2,397 persons from commerce, 282 persons from transport, and 
2,590 persons from other services and miscellaneous sources. 

The civic affairs of the town are managed by a municipality 
established in 1942 and now functioning under the Bombay 
Discrict Municipal Act (III) of 1901. The municipal area covers 
I square mile. The municipal council is composed of 
14 members. One seat is reservedTor women, and the election is 
by rotation in each of the four wards of the town. The work 
of the municipality is distributed among four committees viz., 
(1) Managing Committee; (2) Octroi Committee; (3) Sanitary 
Committee; and (4) Water Works Committee. 

In the year ending 30th November 1956, the total income of 
the municipality, excluding extraordinary and debt heads, was 
Rs. 50,934; composed of octroi, Rs. 32,857; house-tax, Rs. 4,845; 
wheel tax Rs. 369; special water rate Rs. 7,569; conservancy, 
Rs. 2,973; theatre tax, Rs. 402; and market fees, 1,919. The 
total expenditure during the same year amounted to Rs. 25,215, 
composed of conservancy Rs. 2,565; lighting, Rs. 4,708; watex 
supply, Rs. 10,011; drainage, Rs. 749; hospitals and ffisp^aries, 
Rs. 2,146; cemtributions, Rs. 5,000; axid latrines and urinals, 
Rs. 36. 
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The municipality does not run any dispensary, but pays an 
annual remuneration to a private doctor, who gives free medical 
aid to the poor. There is one Government veterinary dispen¬ 
sary. There is also a T.B. sanitorium about half a mile east 
from the town run by a private board of trustees. 
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Water is supplied to the town from a well near the railway . Other 
station. The present water supply being inadequate, the 
municipality has submitted for Government’s approval a water 
supply scheme estimated to cost about Rs. 6,35,000. The 
municipality has constructed kutchd and puccd gutters in some 
parts of the town to drain sullage water. Compulsory primary 
education in the town is managed by the District School Board, 
Kolhapur, the municipality paying its statutory contribution. 

The municipality has started a Montessori School from 
26th January, 1956, and has appointed a lady teacher and a dal. 

There are 29 children in the school. There is one higli school 
run by a private institution. There is one fire fighter, with 
a driver and a cleaner to look after it. The fire-fighter is also 
used to water the roads. The approximate length of roads 
wichin the municipal area is eight miles and furlongs, only 
three miles of which are metalled. 


There are municipal cremation and burial grounds with 
separate arrangements for Hindus and Muslims. There is also 
a public garden maintained by the municipality. 


Jotiba’s Hill (Panhala T.) also called Wadi-Ratnagiri lies Jotiba's hill. 
about nine miles north-west of Kolhapur. The hill rises about 
1,000 feet from the plain in a truncated cone, and, though dis* 
connected, forms part of the Panhala spur which stretches 
from the Sahyadri crest to the Kr^na. On the woody hill¬ 
top is a small village peopled mostly by guravs or priests o! 

Jotiba. From very old times this hill has been considered 
specially sacred. In the middle of the village is a group of 
temples, the best three of which are dedicated to Jotiba under the 
names of KedSrling, Kedaresvar, and Ramling. The temple 
of Kedarling stands between the other two. According to 
a local legend Ambabai of Kolhapur being disturbed by demons 
went to Kedaresvar in the Himalaya hills, practised severe 
penance, and prayed him to destroy the demons. In answer to 
her prayers Kedare^hvar came to Jotiba's hills, bringing with 
him and setting up the present Kedarling. The original temple 
is said to have been built by one Navji Saya. In its place about 
2^ years, ago (1730) Ranojirao Sinde built the present temple. 

It is a plain building 57' x 37' x 77' high including the spire. 

The second temple of KedareSvar which is 49' x 22' x SO' high 
was bunt by DaulatrSo dinde in the year 1808. The third 
temple of Rimling, 13' x 13' x 40' high including the dome, was 
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built in about 1780 A.D. by one Malji Nilam Panha}kar. In 
a small domed shrine in front of the temple of Kedare^hvar are 
two sacred bulls of black stone. Close to these temples is 
a shrine sacred to Chopdai which was built by Pritirfiv Himmat 
Bahadur in about 1750 A. D. It is 32' x 46' x SCK high including 
the dome. A few yards outside the village stands a temple of 
Yamai built by Ranojirao Shinde. It is 47' x 27' x 49' high 
including the dome. In front of Yamal are two sacred cisterns, 
one of which (164' x 143' x 18' deep) is said to have been built by 
Jijabal Saheb about 1743; the other called Jamaddgnya tirth 
and built by Ranojirao Sinde is 54' x 52' x 13' deep. Besides 
these two tirths (scared pools), and five ponds and wells, two 
sacred streams fiow down sides of the hill. One stream rising 
from the KuSavarta pools is called the Goda, the other which 
rises to the north of the hill and is known as Haimavati falls 
into the Varna. Most of the temples on Jotiba's hill are made 
of a fine blue basalt which is found on the hills. In many parts 
the style of architecture, which is strictly Hindu, is highly 
ornamented, several of the sculptured figures being covered with 
brass and silver plates. The chief object of worship is JoUha 
who, though called the son of the sage Pangand, is believed to 
have been Pangand himself, who became man to help the rulers 
of the Deccan in their fights with demons. According to tradi¬ 
tion Jotiba’s destruction of one of the demons named Ratnasura 
gave the place the name of Ratnagiri in addition to these of 
Kedarling, Kedarnath, and Nath. In honour of the victory over 
the demon, on the full-moon of Caiira or March-April, a yearly 
fair is held attended by about a lakh of people, some of whom 
come from a distance of 700 miles. The sale of grain, cloth, 
copper and brass vessels and sweetmeats is estimated to be 
worth Rs. 2,00,000. Besides this great fair, small fairs 
are held every Sunday and full-moon day and on the bright 
sixth of Srdvana or August. On these days, the image is carried 
round the temple in a litter with great pomp. The image in 
which Jotiba dwells is of a soft black stone, and the stone in 
which his wife Yamal lives is a rough unshaped block smeared 
with oil and redlead. On the great fair day in Caitra or 
March-April, a brass image of Jotiba amid the shouts of about 
a lakh of people, is carried to Yamal for the yearly marriage. 
Part of the cremony is to lay between Jotib§ and Yamai a seal 
or Shika and a dagger or Katar. To support the staff of 
ministrants the temples have a yearly revenue of more than 
Rs. 12,000, a part of which is contributed by the Scindias. Ten 
Brahmins are busy in ceaseless prayer and forty-one servants 
and two horses, one elephant and one camel are kept to attend 
the grand festival. Since 1873 a poll-tax of half to two annas 
has been levied on the pilgrims visiting the place on the 
chief fair days. The yearly collection amounlis to about 
Rs. 16,000 part of which is spent in mending the roads and 
keeping the place clean. There is a good rest-house and the 
water-supply has been lately improved. A cart road joins 
Jotiba’s hill with the Kolhapur-Amba Pass road. 
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KSgal (16® 30' N ; 74® 15' E; p. 9,821), the head-quarters of the CHAPTER 80. 
KAgal taluka, is 12 miles south-east of Kolhapur on the Pune waoei. 

Belganv road. It lies in the valley of the Dudhagahga about kaoal. 

a mile south of the river and is surroimded by rich garden land 
shaded by fine old mango trees. 

Of the total population of 9,821 according to the census Area and 
figures of 1951, the agricultural classes number 4,687 and the ^ 
hon-agriculturai classes 5,134. Of the latter 1,310 persons derive 
their principal means of livelihood from production other than 
cultivation, 816 persons from commerce; 111 persons from 
transport and 2,897 persons from other services and miscella¬ 
neous sources. 

The civic affairs of the town are managed by a municipality Municipality, 
established in 1909 and now functioning imder the Bombay 
District Municipal Act (III) of 1901. The mimicipal area covers 
square miles. The municipal council is composed of 16 
members. Two of the seats are reserved for women and two 
for the Scheduled Castes. 

In 1955-56 the total income of the municipality, excluding 
extraordinary and debt heads was Rs. 22,690, composed of munici¬ 
pal rates and taxes, Rs. 11,477, revenue derived from municipal 
property and powers apart from taxation. Rs. 6,427, Government 
grant Rs. 4,028 ; and miscellaneous, Rs. 758. The total expendi¬ 
ture, in the same year amounted to Rs. 18,046 of which Rs. 1,630 
was incurred under general administration, Rs. 2,627 under water 
supply, Rs. 1,326 under lighting, Rs. 114 under current repairs, 

Rs. 8,844 under sanitation, Rs. 1,839 under public works, and 
Rs. 1,666 under miscellaneous. 

There is a Government dispensary in the town. Government Municipal 
also maintains a veterinary dispensary in the town. The mum- Services, 
cipality has built some kachhd drains and also some stone- 
gutters. Water is supplied in sufficient quantities from pipes 
connected to the Jaising tank constructed in 1892 and situated 
at a distance of one mile. Compulsory primary education in the 
town is managed by the Kolhapur District School Board, the 
municipality contributing its statutory share. There is a private 
high school, named Sahu High School. There is a public 
library named Mahatma Gandhi Vacanalaya, Kagal, to which 
the municipality gives an annual grant of Rs. 50. l%ere is no 
fire service maintained by the municipality. The total length 
of roads maintained by the municipality is six miles, only four 
miles of which are metalled. Bazar takes place twice in a week 
i.e., on Monday and Thursday. Various kinds of vegetables 
and fruits and com are brought for sale. 

There are municipal burial places in the town. There is burial Places. 
one cremation ground reserved for Hindus and it is situated 
half a mile from the town. There is also one special died 
erected which is being used in rainy season. There is also one 
burial nlaoe reserved for the Muslim communitv. 
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Between 1775 and 1825 Kigal was more than once sacked and 
burned by the Rajas of KolhSpur. The oldest known mention 
of Kagal is in grants or sanads of the sixteenth century from 
the Bijapur Government. No old buildings remain entire but 
there are ruins of mosques and temples. The old fort was 
destroyed by YasavantarSo Sinde of KolhapQr in 1780. In its 
place about 1813 the late HindurSo GhStgg built a new fort 377 
feet from east to west by 366 feet from north to south. It is 
enclosed by a ditch and a thick stone wall now much ruined. 
The eastern portion of the rampart was destroyed in 1858 by 
order of the British Government. Besides a large mansion built 
within the town by HindurSo after the model of the famous palace 
of Deeg, and several good houses belonging to the 
relations of the Ghatge family, a large mansion or vo^a stands 
at a small distance of the town, built by a Raja of Kolh&pur at 
a cost of about a lakh of rupees. Of the public buildings the most 
important are three large rest-houses, a fine school-house, three 
temples, one sacred to l^ma called Ramamandir, a second dedi¬ 
cated to Maruti, a third to Radhakr$na. The temples receive 
a cash allowance of Rs. 656-15-0 from Government. Every year 
in Karttk or October-November a fair or unis is held in honour 
of Saibi Pir. The fair is attended by about 2,000 people from 
Kolhapur and the neighbouring villages, and the sale of grain, 
cloth, fruit, and sweetmeats amounts to Rs. 2,000. 

Kale (Panhaia Peta ; 16° 40' N ; 74° 00' E ; p. 2,428,) is 15 miles 
west of Kolhipur railway station. The village is said to take 
its name from the goddess Kali whom, according to a local 
legend, Dharma RSjS, the eldest of the Pandavis, slew on the 
hill near the village. Marks on the hill still make the outline 
of Dharma Raja with his arrow fixed in KSli’s body. Every 
Monday a market is held at which the chief article sold is grain. 
The holiest temple which is dedicated to Dharma R5jS, is twenty- 
five feet long and twelve feet broad. 

Kaneri (Karvlr T.; 16° 35' N; 73° 25' E; p. 2,395), lies nine 
miles south of Kolhipur. The village is known for its Lingiyat 
monastery or math in a hamlet on a neighbouring hill. The 
monastery which is called Kadapaci Math, Itelongs to a Lingayat 
Swimi or ascetic and is surrounded by a stone wall. In the 
middle of the monastery is a temple of Sidheivar, 20' x 20' x 30' 
high. Round the temple of Sidhiivar are small shrines dedi¬ 
cated to Adkiivar, CakrS4var, and Rudrapid with the sacr^ 
bull in front The monastery has a total yearly income pf 
Rs. 1,300. The head of the monastery has great influence and 
has between 5,000 and 6,000 Lingiyat disciples spread over 
Kolhipilr, the Konkan, Bombay, Mysore and Madras. 

Kapfliii (Kagal T.; 16° 15'; 74* 15' E; p. 3,362), is about twenty- 
four miles south of KolhipQr. The chief building is an old 
mosque 100 feet square and eight feet hi^ built of stone and 
mortar and plastered inside with stucco. Kapaii has a temple 
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dedicated to Ai-Saheb, in memory of the pious Dvarakfibfii SSheb CHAPTKR M. 
the wife of the well known SantSjirao Ghorpacjie, the Comman- puwm. 
der-in>Chief of the Marathas. 

Kasarde (Sahuwadi T.; 16° 25' N ; 73° 40' E ; p. 450), lies Kababd*. 
thirty-six miles north-west of Kolhaur. On a hill, a mile and 
a half from the village, stands a temple 26' x 13' x 8' high, 
sacred to DhopeSwar whose image is said to be Svayambhu or 
self-made. According to a local legend, while a varyiot Kari4 
named PurvS was returning from the sea coast with a pack 
bullock, loaded with tin and iron, the animal strayed to the 
place where the self-made image of Dhopeshvar was laying. The 
VinI followed his bullock and passed the night where the bullock 
had stopped. On rising next morning the vani found that the 
tin and iron had turned into gold. In return for this gift of 
wealth the vfinl built a temple to Dhope^ar with part of the 
money, and that it might be afterwards used in completing the 
rpire, he buried the rest in a comer to the north of ^e temple. 

Dhopesvar issued an order forbidding any one digging up the 
treasure and it has never since been touched. The temple has 
an yearly income of Rs. 400 derived from the whole village of 
Kasarde and part of the village of Javall. 

Khidrapur (Shirol T.; 16° 40' N; 74° 35' E ; p. 1,409), lies KmDRAPrs. 
on the Kr^nS about twelve miles south-east of Shiro) and 
eight miles to the south of Jaisingpur railway station on the 
Miraj-Kolhapur meter gauge line. The chief interest of the 
village is the temple of KopSsvar which lies in the centre of 
the village and is 103}' x 65' x 52' high to the top of the dome. 

The walls are made of black stone richly carved and ihe dome 
is covered with stucco. To the main building are attached two 
richly sculptured mandaps or vestibules. In the vestibule are 
two concentric squares the outer with twenty and the innei 
with twelve pillars all richly carved. In front of the temple is 
a round roofless structure called the Svarga Mandap (Heavenly 
Hall), on the plan of what would be a twenty-rayed star, o.nly 
that the spaces for four of the rays are occupied by four entrances. 

On the outside on a low screen wall stand thirty-six short 
pillars, while inside is a circle of twelve columns. Further 
from the temple is a nag5,rkhan& (drum-chamber). The outer 
walls of the shrine are broken at oblique angles as in the 
Nilanga Hemadpanti temple. By the south door of the temple 
is a Devgirl Yidav inscription of Sinhadev in Devnagari dated 
Sttk 1135 (A.D. 1213) granting the village of Kha^dala^var in 
Miraj for the worship of Kopesvar. Besides this, there is - 
a Jain temple, which is much smaller, the vestibule being 
twenty-one feet square inside with a small antechantber and 
shrine, the outer wall of the ferine being in the star-shaped 
HemSdpanti plan. The building is of black stone and the 
pillars of the hall are richly carved. Land valued at a yearly 
assessment of Rs. lOM-0 is granted rent-free to the priests of 
Kop§4var. Every year in Magh (January-February) a fair is 
held, attended Ity about 3,000 people. 
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CHAPTER SO. KhochiorKhodshi (Hatkanangale T.; 17® 15' N ; 74® 10' E ; 

p. 2,397), lies on the Varna thirteen miles north-east of Kolhapur, 
Khoohi miles north of Hatkanangale railway station. The 

OB village is known for the temple of Bhairav Ksetrapal, an incar- 
Khodsi. nation of 6iva with his wife Jogesvari by his side. The body of 
the building is a square of fifteen feet, built of stone, with 
a portico seventy-five feet long and fifteen feet broad in front. 
The temple is said to have been built in about 1680 A.D. by an 
inamdar of Cavre named Sultanrao Sinde in the Hatkanangale 
taluka. At the yearly fair held in Caitra among a number of 
poles or shasan kathis which parade the fair, the place of honour 
is given to Sultanrao pole. The fair is attended by about 
10,000 people. 


Kodoli. Kadoli (Panhala T.; 16® 50' N ; 74® 10' E ; p. 7,597) a large 
thriving village in the Varna valley, lies about fourteen miles 
north of Kolhapur and a mile and a half from the river. It is 
well supplied with river and spring water. The chief temple, 
which is dedicated to Dattatreya, is 180 feet square. Every year 
on the dark 5th of Magh or January-February a fair is held 
attended by about 1,500 people. 

Kolhapur City (16° 42' N: 74° 14' E, Ht. 1870 ft.: 25-7 Sq. 
miles; p. 1,36,835), stands on rising ground on the south bank of 
the river Pancagahga, bounded on the north by the Pancagahga 
river, on the east by the boundaries of Ucgaon village, on the 
south by the boimdarics of Ka}ambe and Picgaon villages and 
on the west by the boundaries of Nave palinge, Padali and 
SingnSpur villages and by the Pancaganga river. 


®“<i Except from March to May when it is hot, the climate is 
“ ■ temperate and healthy. From March to May hot winds prevail, 
but the sea breeze which begins in the afternoon makes the 
evenings cool and pleasant. Often, when the heat becomes very 
oppressive, there is a shower in the evening which brings down 
the temperature immediately. 


finportanoo. Kolhapur derives its importance from its past political associa¬ 
tions and its position as a great commercial, religious and edu¬ 
cational centre. It was the capital of the former KolhSpur 
State, a premier state in the Deccan, and was also the seat of 
the Residency for Deccan States. Its importance as a commer¬ 
cial centre is well known. KolhSpilr is a big market for jaggery 
(Gul) of which the district is a very large producer. This 
jaggery is supplied to various parts of India and is exported to 
different countries. As a religious centre, KolhSpQr is known 
as the Dakshin Kishi or the KSshi of the South, the ancient 
temple of Mahaiak?ml being the main attraction. The city has 
two Arts and Science Colleges, one Law College, one B. T. 
College and one Commerce College. It has also 20 High Schools. 
There are numerous cheap hostel facilities. KolhSpQr has 
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produced many well-known artists and sculptors and it has chapter 20 . 
also been the birth place of Marathi film industry. It has been 
a sports centre and has produced many well-known wrestlers, Kolhapto. 
cricketers and sportsmen who have represented India in inter¬ 
national contests. Although mainly a residential and commercial 
town till lately, Kolhapur is now fast becoming an industrial 
town with emphasis on the engineering industry. 

Kolhapur, or as it seems to have been formerly called Karvir, History, 
is probably une of the oldest religious and trade centres in 
western India. In Brahmapuri Hill, near the centre of the 
present city, have been found Buddhist coins which are believed 
to belong to the first century before Christ; a small crystal 
casket which is believed to have enclosed Buddhist relics of 
about the same age and a shattered model of a brass relic-shrine 
or daghoba whose shape also belongs to about the first century 
before Christ.*' The discovery of a Shatakarni inscription 
probably of the first century after Christ at Banavasi in North 
Kanara and the known extent of the power of that dynasiy in 
the North Deccan, make it probable that, as suggested by 
Professor Bhandarkar, Ptolemy's (A.D. 150) Hippokuvh rejia 
Baleokuri refers to Kolhapur, the capital of king Vilvayakura, 
who from inscriptions is believed to have reigned about A.D. 150. 

Recent excavations at Brahmapuri have revealed that “ a city 
of well-built brick houses stbod on the banks of the Pancaganqd 
river, when the Satvahana (or Audhra according to the Puranas) 

Emperor, Gautamiputra SatkarnI ruled in the Deccan about 
A.D. 106-130. The beginnings of this city were probably laid 
in the preceeding one or two centuries.^" Before the temple of 
Mahalaksmi was built in the 7th or 8th century there appears to 
have been six centres of habitation or hamlets. These were 
(1) Brahmapuri where though the old city had declined, people 
continued to live, (2) Uttareshwar, which was a suburb of the 
old Brahmapuri city, (3) Kholkhand’oba which also was a suburb 
of the old Brahmapuri city, (4) Rankala which seems to have 
been a separate hamlet, (5) Padmala on the banks of Padmala 
lake and (6) Ravnesvar which was a separate hamlet. These 
six centres continued their separate existence uptil the building 
of the Mahalaksmi temple, which became the centre of Kolhapur 
city.® In former times this great temple was surrounded by 
a circle of shrines several of which lie buried many feet under 
ground. Every pool of standing water was sacred and in ihe 
city and country round about there are many broken 
images of Brahman and Jain worship which are supposed to 
belong to temples destroyed by the Musalmans in the thirteenth 
and founeenth centuries. According to Major Graham^ in 
the eighth or ninth century* an earthquake overturned many 
temples and buildings in Kolhapur. Among the traces of the 


» Jow, B.B.E.A.S. XIV. 147-154. 

* Hd>. Sankalia and Hf. G. Dixit:—^Excavations at Brahmapuri (Kolhapur) 1945*46. 

* Kolhapur Nagarpalika—^Centenary Souvenir—pp. 174-lSO, 

* Qrahaan*0 Kolhapur, 112. 

(a.o.r.) irO Vf 766-54 
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earthquake are the two underground temples of Khandoba and 
Kartik Swami, over which houses have since been built In the 
old temple of Arhbabai the wall is of unequal height in different 
places, and the ground has passed through so many changes ;hat 
the original level cannot be discovered. In digging the founda¬ 
tions of the high school in 1870, and in making other excavations, 
at a depth of over fifteen feet, stones slabs covered witn strange 
figures, shrines and old inscriptifons were found. In support of 
his statement that many of these changes are due to the action 
of an earthquake Major Graham refers^ to several small mounds 
or upheavings near the city and to the discovery in 1849 of the 
bed of the Panchaganga seventy feet above the level of the 
present bed. In the Karavir or Kolhapur Mahatmya* or account 
of the greatness of Kolhapur, Kolhapur is mentioned as the Kasi 
or Benares of the South. According to local tradition, when 
the Jains were building the temple of Ambabal on Brahmapuri 
hill a fort was made by a Kshatri Raja Jaysing who held his 
court at Bid about nine miles west of Kolhapur. In the twelfth 
century the Kolhapur fort was the scene of a battle between 
the Kalabhurya or Kalachurya who had conquered the Kalyani 
Chalukyas and become the ruler of the Deccan, and the iSilaharas 
of Kolhapur, the feudatories of the Chalukyas. Bhoja Raja II 
(1178-1209) of the Kolhapur Silaharas made Kolhapur his capital 
but the headquarters of the State were soon after moved to 
Panhala about twelve miles to the North-west, and remained 
there till the country passed to the Bahamani Kings. The 
Bahamani Sultan Allaudin Hasan Bahmon Shah (1347-1359) 
towards the end of his reign made a conquest of Goa and Dabhol 
and while returning from this campaign passed through Karad 
and Kolhapur where he establihed the rule of the muslims. 
Kolhapur is next mentioned as the place where Mahmudd Gawan 
(1469) encamped during rainy season in his expedition against 
Visalgad.* Under the Bij^ur Kings, from 1489 till it came 
under Sivaji about 1659, owing to its nearness to the strong fort 
of Panhala, a Bijapur Officer was stati’oned at Kolhapur. Under 
the Marathas, especially after 1730, when it became independent 
of Satara, Kolhapur rose in'^importance. In 1782 the seat of 
Government was moved from Panhala to Kolhapur. Up to 
this time Kolhapur’s only protection against robbers and 
enemies was a mud wall. During the feuds between the 
Patvardhans and the Kolhapur State (1773-1810) which filled the 
latter years of the eighteenth century, a stone wall thirty feet 
high and ten to twenty-six feet thick, was built more than IJ 
miles in circumstance. At equal distances the wall had forty- 
five bastions with battlements and loopholes and outside a deep 
and wide ditch with a rough glacis. In the wall were six gate¬ 
ways, three of them with stout wooden gates, bristling with 
long iron spikes to keep off elephants. After the river reservoirs 

' Grahann’s Kolhapnr 217. 

> Though it probably embodies old legends and traditions the Karvir Mahatmya or 
the Greatness of Kolhapur was written as late as 1730. 

* Briggs Ferishta, II., 482-486. 
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and the wards to which they led, the gates were named the CHAPTSR 20. 
Gahga, Rahkala, Varunitirth, Aditvar, Mahgalvar and Sanivar, 

The entrance to each gate was across a drawbridge. The gates 

used to be shut at eleven in the evening and opened by four kolhapitr. 

in the morning.^ When the town was growing in the eighteenth 

century the people built houses without any order wherever 

sites could be had, and the streets were narrow, often not broad 

enough for two carts to pass. As the city increased in size 

weekly markets came to be held outside the walls. Beyond 

the walls ten subrubs or peths were founded. After the 

names of the founders or of the presiding god of the place, or 

of the days on which weekly markets were held, the new 

suburbs were called Ravivar S‘omvar, Mahgalvai, Budhvar, 

iSukravar and Sanivar and Uttresvar, Candresvar, Kesapur 

and Logmapur. In these suburbs the lanes were wide and were 

planted here and there with trees. In the eighties of the 

nineteenth century to improve the air and health of the city 

the walls were pulled down and the ditch filled. 

The modern development of Kolhapur can be said to have 
started when the British obtained political suzerainty in 1844 
and built the Residency during 1845-48. The New Palace w’as 
built near the Residency in 1877. The chiefs and jdgirdars 
also began building their mansions in this area. Then came the 
railway in 1891-92. The site for the station was selected 
beyond the Jayantinala, about 2 miles from the city. The station 
exerted a considerable pull on the city and development of 
the city towards the station started. The Sahupuri colony 
was started near the station in 1895 and was completed in 
1920. Then came the Laxmipuri colony in 1926-27 between 
Shahupuri and the city. In 1929, the Rajarampuri Colony was 
started. In 1933, the area between the railway line and Raja¬ 
rampuri was developed and was called the Sykes Extension. In 
the city, fields and vacant sites came to be developed as popu¬ 
lation increased. From 1884, efforts were made to fill up the 
numerous lakes and tanks in the city. The Kapiltirth was first 
filled up and a vegetable market was establish&d on the site. 

Indrakund was also filled up. The Mahar taldo Kumbhar taldo, 

Umak, Petala, Maskuti, and Ravneswar, were gradually filled 
up. Khasbag, Sakoli, Varunitirth, Ravanesvar, Belbag, Udyam- 
nagar and Maskuti taldo areas came to be developed into resi¬ 
dential areas all of which except Khasbag and Sakoli are very 
r ecent deve lopment, i.e., of 1944-45 onwards. 

^ With four of the six gates some great event is connected. By the Ganga gate, 
which opened on the Panchaganga river, no corpse except one of a member of the 
royal family was allowed to be carried. By the Aditvar gate, in 1867 the second band 
of rebels led by Firangu Shinda entered the town, broke into the jail, and set the 
prisoners free. By the Mangalvar gate, in 1857 the rebels of the 27th Kolhapur Native 
Infantry tried in vain to enter the city. At the Shanvar gate, which is said to have 
been built by Ali Adil Shah I of Bijapur (1667-1579), a hard battle was fought in 1800 
between the" Raja of Kolhapur and the Patwardhans under Ramohandra, son of the well 
known Parshurambhau. In this gate, after a seige of two months a breach was made 
scal^ ladders were appled, and the city was on the point of being taken when an 
intrigue at the Poona Court suddenly obliged the assailants to leave the city. In 1868 
by breaking open the Shanvar gate, Sir LeGrand Jacob entered the city and arrested the 
rebels under Firangu Shinda, who was shot by the treasury guard of the Kolhapur 
infantry. 
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Kolhapur City is divided into five wards. The area comprised 
in each ward is as follows : — 

Ward. Localities included. 

A ... Rankala lake, Padmaraje Garden areas, Cattle 
market, Sakoli area, Kapiltirth area, Babujamal 
Darga area, Gavataci Mandai, Varuntirth area, 
Ubha Maruti area, Phirangai area. 

B ... Mahalaxmi Temple, Khasbag, Palace Theatre, 

Sathamari, Old Palace, Rajaram, College area, 
Gujari, Subhasa Cauk, Old Race Course, 
Subhasa Nagar, Jawahar Nagar, Sambhaji Nagar, 
Kalamba Jail. 

C ... Municipal Office, Shivaji Market, Bindu Cauk, 

Town Hall, Laxmipuri, Gujari, Akbar Mohalla, 
Sandhya Talkies area, Thorla Maharvad. 

D ... Gangaves, 6ahu Udhyan area, Padmaraje 

Vidyalaya area, Brahmapuri area, Uttaresvar, 
Shukravar Peth. 

E ... jSahupuri, Rajarampuri, Sykes Extension, 

Tarabal Park area, TemblaivadI, Jadhavvadi, 
BhosalevadI, Kasba Bavada, Kadamvadi. 

The number of properties and their annual letting value is 
as follows : — 



Ward. 

No. of properticfl. 

Annual letting value. 

A 

3,690 

8,76,450 

B 

3,274 

7,97,601 

C 

3,226 

16,00,114 

D 

2,909 

6,97,837 

E 

4,521 

21,5-2,653 

Total , 

17,620 

61,24,655 


Area and 
Population. 


In 1957, the total limits of the Kolhapur Municipal Borough 
covered 25*7 square miles. The total population according to 
the 1951 census was 1,36,835 of which 71,360 were males and 
65,475 females. According to their livelihood the population 
was distributed as follows : — 


Agricultural classes— 

(i) Cultivators, cultivating 

labourers and their 
dependents. 

(ii) Non-cultivating owners cf 

land, rent receivers and 
their dependents. 


Males. 

5,681 

3,138 


Females. 

4.881 

3.289 
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Non-agncultural classes^ 


(Persons—including dependents) 
who derive their principal 
means of livelihood from— 




Males. 

Females. 

(i) Production other than 
tivation. 

cul- 

15,945 

14,056 

(ii) Commerce 

... 

12,404 

11,705 

(iii) Transport 

.. 

3,285 

2,760 

(iu) Other services and 

miscellaneous sources. 

30,967 

28,788 



62,601 

57,309 


The distribution of the population according to the languages 
spoken* was as follows : — 

Marathi—1,16,702 ; Kannada—3,687 ; Urdu—11,773 ; Gujarati— 
1,890; Telugu—1,011; Silndhi—150; Hindi—494; Rajasthani-- 
491; Kohkani—103 ; Tamil—301 ; Hindustani—3 ; Kacchi—70 ; 
Portuguese—7 ; Tulu—24 ; Malayalam—39 ; Punjabi—13 ; 
English—35 ; Naipali—13 ; Bengali—16 ; Pashto—5 ; Chinese—6 ; 
Persian—1; Orlya—1. 

The population of the Kolhapur Municipal area is distributed 
as follows according to the religious they profess; Hindus— 
1,18,223 ; Muslims—12,232 ; Jains—4,809 ; Christians—1,538 ; 
Zoroastrians-15 ; Buddhists—14 ; Sikhs—4. 

The civic affairs of Kolhapur City are managed by the Kolha¬ 
pur Municipal Borough. The beginnings of municipal adminis¬ 
tration can be traced back to 1830 when the Chatrapatl ordered 
the setting up of an organisation to sweep the roads and to 
recover the cost by the levy of a tax on houses. In 1850, the 
Government of India decided to establish municipalities in 
various towns, and the Resident of Kolhapur formed in 1854 
a Municipal Committee for Kolhapur consisting of six members— 
two officials and four non-officials. A grant of Rs. 3,000 was made 
for its expenditure. In 1869, instead of the Government grant, 
certain items of income viz., octroi, fpankhoti, tobacco tax, iish 
maktd, snuff maktd^ bhang and opium maktd^ lease of space 
in the moat were handed over to the municipality with a view 
to increasing its income. In 1871, the number of members of 
the committee was increased to 30. A house-tax was levied in 
1873. The Assistant Political Agent was made the President 
of the municipality and its General Body met every quarter. 
The actual work was supposed to be done by the Managing 


CHAPFUBO. 
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* Mother tongue. 
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Committee but as it was found that the committee was 
not working satisfactorily, all powers were vested in the Presi¬ 
dent in 1875. From 1881, however, the General Body was being 
called and quarterly accounts were presented to it. In 1884, 
there was a move in Bombay Province to have Local Self- 
Government. This had repercussions in Kolhapur also and in 
1886 a committee was appointed to reconstitute tjie Municipality. 

In 1889, the KolhapQr Municipal Rules were framed. 
According to these Rules, the municipality was to consist of 
ex-officio members and members appointed by Government, the 
number of appointed members being at least double that of 
ex-officio members. From 1904 to 1920, the municipality was 
suspended due to unsatisfactory working and all powers were 
vested in the Administrator. In 1920, the municipality was 
reconstituted with 47 constituencies and caste-wise electorates 
and it came into office in 1921. Matters, however, did not 
improve and in 1924, it was again dissolved. In 1925, the 
Kolhapur State Municipal Act, 1925, modelled on the lines of the 
Bombay District Municipal Act, 1901, was enacted. The muni¬ 
cipality was to have 40 members of whom 20 were appointed by 
Government and 20 were elected. The first body under this 
Act was formed in 1926. In 1944, the Kolhapur Municipal 
Boroughs Act, 1944, was prepared on the lines of the Bombay 
Municipal Boroughs Act, 1925, and it was applied to the 
Kolhapur municipality in the same year. The municipality 
continued under this Act until the merger of tha Kolhapur State 
with Bombay in 1949, 

The area of the municipality has increased considerably since 
its formation. In 1844, it is said to have exceeded four and half 
square miles and in 1874 it is mentioned as 1,132 acres 29 gunthas. 
Additions were made to the area from time to time and in 1957 
it measured 25*7 square miles. 

The Kolhapur municipality has been constituted under the 
Bombay Municipal Boroughs Act, 1925 as amended from time 
to time. All the councillors a?e elected on adult franchise and 
the total number of seats is 44, of which 37 are general, three 
are reserved for Scheduled Castes and four for women. The 
city is divided into 12 constituencies. The distribution of seats 
according to wards is as follows : — 


No. of 
Ward. 

Name of 
Ward. 

Total No. 
of seats. 

Seats 

reserved for 
Scheduled 
Castes. 

Seats reserved for 

Women. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

A Ward 

4 

...» 

.... 

II 

A Ward 

4 

1 

To rotate in Wards I and II 
beginning with Ward II. 
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No. of 
Ward. 

Name of 
Ward. 

Total No. 
of seats. 

Seats reser¬ 
ved for 
Scheduled 
castes. 

Seats reserved for Women. 

Places. 

Kolhapub. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 



Ill 

B Ward 

4 



IV 

B Ward 

4 

i 

To rotate in Wards IV and 





III beginning with Word IV. 

V 

CWard 

4 

.... 

.... 

VI 

0 and a small 

4 


1 

VII 

portion of B. 

D Ward 

4 

.... 


vm 

D and a small 

4 

1 

To rotate in Wards VIII and 


portion of A. 



VII beginning with Ward 
No. VIII. 

IX 

E Ward 

3 

• • • • 

1 

X 

E Ward 

3 

• • • • 

• • • • 

XI 

E Ward 

3 

1 

To rotate in Wards XI and 





X beginning with Ward 
No. XI. 

XII 

E Ward 

3 


.. 1 



44 

4 

3 


The term of office of the councillors is four years, which may, 
however, be extended by the State Government for a term 
not exceeding in the aggregate five years. The President and 
the Vice-President are elected for such period as may be deter¬ 
mined by the General Body. The main function of the Presi¬ 
dent is to convene meetings of the General Body and to preside 
over them. He has also to watch the financial and executive 
administration of the municipality and to exercise supervision 
and control over the municipal staff. The Vice-President is to 
discharge the functions of the President in his absence. 

The municipal authorities charged with the carrying out of 
the provisions of the Municipal Boroughs Act are : — 

(1) General Body, (-2) Chief Officer, (3) Standing Committee. 

The Chief Officer is the head of the executive administration 
and exercises all executive powers under the Act subject in 
certain cases to the approval or sanction of the Standing Com¬ 
mittee or the General Body. In addition to the Chief Officer, 
the municipality can appoint an Engineer and a Health Officer. 
None of these three officers can be removed from office, reduced 
or suspended except by the assent of at least two-thirds of the 
whole number of councillors and none of these officers is 
punishable with fine. 

The following are the principal departments of the Kolhapur 
municipality with the designations of their heads : — 

Accounts Office ... Accountant. 

Audit Department ... Auditor. 
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Reeeijpts and 
Expenditure, 


Chief Officer’s office 
Engineering Department 
Health Department 
Lands and Estates 

Octroi Department 
Tax Department 


Chief Officer. 

Engineer. 

Medical Officer of Health. 
Manager of Municipal proper- 
ties. 

Superintendent of Octroi. 
Superintendent of Taxes. 


The Standing Committee is to consist of not more than 
12 councillors and not less than six. The committee is elected 
every year by the General Body. 


Under the Bombay Municipal Boroughs Act, the Kolhapur 
municipality has the power to levy taxes with the sanction of 
Government. It has also the power to recover these taxes by 
coercive measures, if necessary. It has power to raise loans 
with the sanction of Government. It can create posts when the 
additional burden on the municipal funds does not exceed 
Rs. 100 per mensem. For posts where the burden exceeds this 
amount the sanction of the Divisional Officer is necessary. The 
functions of the municipality are divided into two categories :— 
Obligatory and Discretionary. Obligatory functions include 
maintenance of streets, gutters, provision of street lights, arrange¬ 
ments for sweeping and cleaning, provision of fire-fighting, 
disposal of dead bodies, provision of medical relief, public 
vaccination and so on. Discretional functions include pioviding 
public parks, and gardens, running transport, provision of electri¬ 
city, provision of dwelling houses for the staff and for poor 
people and so on. Some municipalities are authorised under 
the Primary Education Act to run primary schools. The 
Kolhapur Municipal Borough is so authorised and it has 
a Municipal School Board which runs primary schools in the 
city. 

The following schedule shows the income of the Kolhapur 
Municipal Borough during the year 1956-57 : — 

Rs. 


(1) Octroi 

17,60,860 

(2) Toll tax 

31,725 

(3) Transit tax 

3,842 

(4) Tax on houses 

4,51,952 

(5) General Sanitary Cess ... 

23,708 

(6). Special Sanitary Cess ... 

60,763 

(7) Education Cess 

1,64,572 

(8) Tax on vehicles 

22,940 

(9) Miscellaneous 

21,386 


Total 


25,41,748 
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Taxes. 

Rs. 

Realization under Special Acts 

Revenue derived from municipal pro¬ 

4.134 

perty and power 

3,21,6bl 

Grants and contributions 

3,02,525 

Interest on deposits 

21,651 

Miscellaneous 

1,29,494 

3:^21,213 


The following schedule shows the expenditure of the Kolhapur 
municipality during 1956-57 : — 

Rs. 

(1) General Administration ... 

1,13,768 

(2) Octroi Department 

1,64,046 

(3) Collection of taxes 

79,531 

(4) Octroi refund 

85,686 

(5) Other refund 

10,830 

(6) Pension gratuity 

41,668 

. (7) Public safety 

2,08,554 

(8) General and special conservancy ... 

6,35,747 

(9) Hospitals and dispensaries _ 

1,05,951 

(10) Public Health 

50,450 

(11) Prevention of epidemics and dis¬ 
infection. 

30,571 

(12). Water supply (public stand posts) ... 

56,816 

(13) Drainage 

1,02,398 

(14) Public works 

7,27,143 

(15) Markets 

56,305 

(16) Public gardens 

26,120 

(17) Public instruction 

3,52,654 

(18) Miscellaneous (public health and 
public conveniences). 

14,047 

(19) Miscellaneous 

60,5737 


29,29,161 


The incidence of taxation amounted to Rs. 18-57 per head iiev 
year and the incidence of total income of the municipality per 
head per year was Rs. 24*27 during 1956-57. 

The following were the rates for the House tax, Education 
Cess and General and Special Sanitary Cess : — 

House tax ,—8 per cent, of the net annual rental value of 
the property. 
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Education cess ,—3 per cent, of the gross annual rental value 
of the property. 

General Sanitary cess.—This cess is levied on houses where 
there is no space for building a latrine. The rates are based 
on house-tax as follows:— 

Rate of General 

House Tax. Sanitary Cess. 

Rs. a. p. 

0 8 0 
10 0 
2 0 0 

3 0 0 

4 0 0 

Special Sanitary Cess, —^Rs. 15 per seat per year. 

Roads. 

Roads emanate from Kolhapur to Ratnagirl, Phonda, Gagan 
Bavda and Gargotl. The Poona-Bangalore National Highway 
(NH 4) passes through the eastern tip of the municipal area 
and Kolhapur is an important halt thereon. The total length of 
roads including lanes, in the present Kolhapur municipal limits 
is 102 miles. Of this 37-3 miles were asphalted by the end of 
1956-57. Most of the streets are lighted by electric lights and 
important squares are lighted with mercury vapour lamps. 

The road system of Kolhapur is such that the main roads do not 
converge at a central point. There is a network of roads join¬ 
ing different localities. There are four roads leading into the 
city proper from the Poona-Bangalore National Highway. One 
road (the 6ahu Road or Station Road) starts from Kavlenaka 
leading straight into the city from Poona. This road passes 
along the railway station and Venus corner and goes straight to 
the statue of 6ahu Maharaj and further on crosses Bhausihgji 
Road near the Power House and then goes on to jSivaji bridge 
on Pancagahga River. The ^ivaji Road branches off from the 
Sahu Road at Venus corner and goes along Wilson Bridge to the 
Statue of ATsaheb Maharaj, then turns to the left and goes to 
Bindu Cauk, again turns right and goes to Sivaji Cauk then, 
goes straight to PapacI Tiktl, passes through Gahgaves goes 
to Rahkalaves where it turns right and then proceeds to Rahkala 
Tower and then goes on to Phulevadi. From Phulevadi 
it leaves the municipal limits to proceed towards Gagan Bavdi. 
This is the most important road in the city as it goes right 
through the city. It is lined with shops up to Rahkalaves. 

The second maih road starts from the Poona-Bangalore 
National Highway near the level-crossing and goes along the 
Northern boundary of Rajarampurl, passes through Bagal 
Cauk, crosses Subhasa Road near Sandhya Talkies, goes through 
Bindu Cauk and joins Bhausihgji Road, near old Palace. This 


1. Below Rs. 3 

2. Rs. 3 to 4 

3. Rs. 4 to 6 

4. Rs. 6 to 8 

5. Rs. 8 and above 
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road is named Rajaram Road. The third road in the city starts 
from the Poona Bangalore National Hhighway near the southern 
end of the city, passes along the southern boundary of Rajaram- 
puri and joins the Subhasa road near Sathmari. A portion 
of this road is known as the Old Kagal Road and a portion as 
Sathmari road. This road is not in general use. The fourth 
road into the city from the Poona-Bangalore National High¬ 
way is the Bhaskarrao Jadhav road starting from Kavle naka and 
passing through' Jamkhindikar Tikti (square) to join the Bavda 
road near the New Palace. 

Inside the city there are important roads going from north 
to south. The Subhasa road starts from the l§ahu road a little 
below the statue of Sahu Maharaj and passes through Laxmlpurl, 
Sandhya Talkies square and goes up to the Yellama dip. 
Up to Sandhya Talkies this road is lined with shops, many of 
which deal in automobile spare parts. The Karmavir Bhaurao 
Patil road is almost parallel to Subhasa Road. It starts from 
a little beyond the statue of 6ahu Maharaj and goes along the 
square of the statue of Sahu Maharaj where it joins the Sivaji 
road which comes from the station and proceeds to 
Bindu cauk. The square of the statue of Alsaheb Maharaja 
is an important shopping centre and has five cinema theatres 
located within a short distance of one another. Another 
important north-south road is the Bhausihgji road. It starts 
from the old Palace and passes through ^ivaji Cauk and goes 
to the civil hospital and the Power House and from these goes 
on to Bavda and the sugar mills. From the Power House 
onwards it is also known as the Bavda Road. It is an important 
shopping centre up to the District Local Board Office and many 
chemists's shops are situated on it. Another important road 
running parallel to the Bhausihgji road is the Mahadwar road. 
It starts from Papaci Tikti (Papa’s square) and goes along the 
main gate MahMwar of the Mahalaxmi temple, passes the 
Binkhambi temple of Ganapati and goes towards’ Panyaca 
Khajiha (water reservoir). The portion beyond the Ganapati 
temple is also known as New Mahadwar road. The Mahadwar 
road is an important shopping centre and shops of all kinds 
line this road. 

The other important roads are as follows:—one starts from 
Papaci Tikti, goes along the southern wing of the municipal 
office, crosses Bausihgji road and goes on to join the Sivaji 
Road. Betel leaf shops tobacco and snuff shops and the general 
mutton market are on this road. The road is called Dasram 
road. 

Another important road is the Tarabai road starting from 
Mahadwar (main gate of Mahalaxmi temple) and going towards 
Rajghat on the Rahkala tank. Sripatrao Sinde road starts 
from the Binkhambi Ganapati temple (Joshirao’s Ganapati) 
and goes to Ubha Maruti through Varuntirtha and further goes 
on to Sandhyamath in Rahkala tank. The Rahkala road starts 
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from Rajghat and goes along the Rahkala tank to WaSnaka 
and thence towards Radhanagarl. Many people go along this 
road for an evening walk. The Pahilwan Hujare road starts 
from Wasinaka and goes to Panyacha khajina (old water 
reservoir) there joining the road going out to Gargoti. The Deval 
road starts from Bindu Cauk and goes to Khasbag via statue 
of Alladiya Khan. The Natasamrat Kesavrao Bhonsale road 
starts from the statue of Alladiya Khan and goes to the temple 
of Ganapati (Josirao’s Ganapatl) passing through Subha? 
Cauk (Mirajkar Tikti). The Vastdd Bajaparao Mane road 
starts near Subhas Cauk and goes to Panyaca Khajina (old 
water reservoir) and thence becomes Kalamba road, to go 
towards Gargoti. Daulu Master road starts from Subhas 
Cauk and goes to the statue of Mahatma Gandhi in Varunatirth. 
In Laxmlpurl, there is one road running parallel to Subhas 
road. This road called the Raosaheb Mall road, starts opposite 
Malabar bakery on the 6ivajl road and goes to Rawiwar Gate. 
Three roads running cast-west cut this road and join Subhas 
road. Master Vinayak road starts from ^ahu Talkies, the 
Comrade Dahge road starts from Padma Talkies and the 
Karmavir Vitthal Ramjl ^inde road starts from the Satyanarayan 
Tallm road. All these join the Subhas road. There is 
a wholesale grain market on the Comrade Dahge road and these 
three roads and the Raosaheb Mall road are the venue for the 
weekly bazar. The Gujari road starts from Bhaushgjl road 
and goes on to join the Mahadwar road. This road is lined 
with Jeweller’s shops. The Mahatma Phule road starts from 
Gahgawes and goes to ^ivaji Pool. 

In Sahupurl there are seven main roads running parallel 
to the 6aha road and starting from the SivajI road. The ‘ Gur * 
market is situated in Sahupuri and first main road is known as 
Vyapara Peth and the other main roads are numbered one 
to six. 

In Rajarampurl, there are four main roads running north-south 
and thirteen cross lanes runniiTg east-west. 

In Tarabal Park there is a road leading from the Mandal 
corner on Sahu road to Jamkhindikar Tikti via Kiran Bungalow 
This road is named Major General Thorat road. Another road 
goes from Jamkhindikar Tikti to the Collector’s office and then 
goes on to join the Bavada road. To the North this road goes 
to Line Bazar. 

There are two bridges across the Pancagahga river and five 
bridges across the JayantI Nala. There are also two causeways 
across the JayantI Nala. There is one bridge across Gomati 
Nala. The two bridges across Pancagahga river are the 
jSivaji Pool which takes one to the Kolhapur-Ratnagiri Road, 
and the Pancagahga bridge which takes to the Poona-Bangalore 
National Highway across the river. Sivaji Pool is a stone 
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masonry structure with five arches. It is 411 feet lon,^, and its CHAPTER 20. 

height is 69 feet above the bed of the river. It was built between 

1874 and 1878. The Pancaganga bridge is a steel structure of Kolhapur. 

the girder deck type with seven pillars. It is 5-10 feet long, its 

height above the bed of the river is 40 feet. 

Of the five bridges across the Jayanti nala, one takes the 
Bavada road (BhausingjI) across the nala ; another known as 
Juna Pool or old bridge, takes the ^ahu road across the nala ; 
the Wilson bridge takes the ^ivajl road across the nala ; the 
Ravivar Pool takes Rajaram road across the nala and the new 
bridge near the proposed Hutatma Park takes the Sathamari 
road across the nala. 

The first bridge is a stone masonry structure with three arches. 

It is 91 feet long and 31 feet high. It has slightly ornamental 
parapets. It was built in 1876. The Juna Pool or ^ahu bridge 
is an arched bridge with cantiliver girders for footpaths. It is 
127 feet in length and its height is 21 feet from the bed of 
the nala. It was built in 1875. The Wilson bridge is a stone 
masonry structure with three arches. It is 87 feet in length 
and its height is 21 feet from the bed of the nala. It was built 
in 1927 at a cost of Rs. 70,000. The Ravivar Pool is also a stone 
masonry structure with three arches. It is 103 feet long and 
its height above the bed of the nala is 24 feet. It was built in 
1879. The bridge near the proposed Hutatma Park is a R.C.C. 
deck type bridge with three arches. It is 76 feet long and its 
height from the bed of the nala is 15*5 feet. It was built in 
1953. The bridge across the Gomati Nala is near this bridge on 
the same road. It is also a R. C. C. deck type bridge with two 
arches built in 1953. Its length is 44 feet and height 13-5 feet. 

Kolhapur city gets its water from two sources—Kalamha WaUr supply. 
tank and the Bhogavtl river. The Kalamba tank is about three 
miles from the city. It is formed by building a bund between 
two ridges and impounding the water of the Katyayam valley. 

The bund was built between 1881-83 and its height was increased 
in 1894. 

The water was taken through an aqueduct to a reservoir 
just outside Mangalwar Peth and from there distributed 
to the city. The water was not filtered or treated 
till 1946, when a filter house was built on rising ground beyond 
the old race course of Padmala. The use of Katyayam water in 
the city dates back to 1792 when a rich resident of Poona named 
Baburao Kesav Thakur or Khatrl was persuaded to bring water 
from Katyayam to supply Mahalaxmi’s temple, and in time the 
water began to be used by all in the city. The water of the 
Kalamba tank is pure and wholesome and is filtered and 
chlorinated. 

Kalamba water is available only to a portion of the city. To 
meet the growing needs of the city it was necessary to find other 
sources of water supply. The Pancaganga river was the 
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-— and Rajarampurl were laid down, it was necessary to supply 

KomSupub. water to them. A pumping station was, therefore, established 
Water Supply, near Bapat camp and the water was taken to the Vikramsinh 
Reservoir on the TemblaT hill between 1927 and 1930. The 
water was supplied to JSahupuri, Tarabai Park area, new Palace, 
Residency etc. In course of time, this source was found to be 
inadequate and also liable to contamination from the sewers 
of the city. Between 1941 and 1947, therefore, a scheme to 
improve the water supply of the city was undertaken. Accord¬ 
ing to this scheme the aqueduct of the Kalamba tank was impro¬ 
ved to prevent loss through seepage and a filter house to purify 
the water was established. The pumping station near Bapat 
camp was stopped and instead a new pumping station near 
Balihge, a village about three and a half miles from Kolhapur, 
was established on the Bhogavati river and this water was 
taken to a reservoir on the Cambukhadi hillock and from there 
was distributed to the city. A filter house was also established 
at Balinge. The whole scheme cost about Rs. 30 lakhs and 
was planned to meet the needs of a population of two and a half 
lakhs. With the completion of the Radhanagari dam, there is 
sufficient water in the Bhogavati river throughout the year 
and the water supply is adequate to meet the growing needs 
of the city. 

The water works are maintained Government. Distribu¬ 
tion is also done by Government. Water is supplied through 
private connections and through municipal public stand-posts. 
Water is generally available for all the 24 hours for private 
connections. 

Formerly, the water of Rankala tank was supplied through 
taps and was otherwise used for drinking and other purposes. In 
1883, a new-cut-stone dam higher and stronger than the old dam 
was built on the city side. New pipes were laid and water was 
distributed by stand-cocks eighty or ninety feet apart. The 
use of Rankala water for bathing or washing was forbidden.' 
The use of Rankala water was however, discontinued later on 
and at present it is mainly used for irrigation. Dhobis use the 
tank for washing clothes and residents of the neighbourhood use 
it for bathing and washing. In addition to Rankala there were 
formerly nine other tanks or lakes the water of which was used 
for washing and bathing.' All these lakes, except the Kotitirth 
are now filled up and converted into residential and other places. 
The Kotitirth is, how^ever, still used for bathing and washing. 

In Rajarampurl, there was no piped water supply till 1954. 
Bore wells were being used for suplying water till then. 
The water of these bore wells was slightly brackish. 
With the laying of pipes in this area, the bore wells have gone 
out of use. 


* 014 piitrict Gaeetteer, 
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In the newly included hamlets of Kadamwadi, Bhosalewadi 
and Temblalwadi there is still no piped water supply. Well 
water is used in these places. There is also a small lake at 
Kadamwadi. In Bavda there is piped water supply. In addi¬ 
tion there is one lake, the water of which is used for washing 
and bathing. 

There is no underground drainage in the city and drainage is 
mainly by surface drains. The drains are let into the Jay anti 
nala and the Pahcagahga river. Drainage of A and D wards 
is mainly let into Pahcagahga river. At some places, it is also 
used by agriculturists for manuring their helds. Drainage of 
6ahupurl, Rajarampuri, Laxmipuri, Khasbag, C Ward and B 
Ward is mainly let into Jay anti nala. 

There is a proposal to have underground drainage for the 
city and plans and estimates for the same are being prepared 
(1956). 

There are two gardens maintained by Government and five 
maintained by the municipality. The two Government gardens 
are the Town Hall garden and the garden behind the Jain hostel. 
The Town Hall garden was constructed in 1870 and has to-day 
many old trees and some special varieties of plants. There is 
a glass house and a band stand. In the garden is siutated the 
attractive Town Hall building which now houses a Museum. 
There is a beautiful fountain and a marble bust* of Sivaji 
There is a small barrack like structure which houses the office 
of the Garden Superintendent. There is a temple of Mahadeva 
at the southern end. The civil courts are also situated within 
this area but are near the road and do not obstruct the beauty 
of the garden. The garden is a real beauty spot and is perhaps 
the coolest spot in Kolhapur on account of the shade of many cld 
trees. 

The other Government garden is on the same road about two 
furlongs to the north. It has a beautiful equestrain statue of 
Prince JSivajl. There are many flower-trees and seasonal flower- 
plants. 

Of the five municipal gardens, the Padmaraje park is near the 
Rankala tank. It has well-trimmed hedges and flower-beds. 
There is a section for children where swings, sea-saws, and other 
equipment are provided. There is a band-stand at one end. 
A radio is also installed in the garden. In the centre of the 
garden there is a bronze bust of Rehman, a well-known painter 
of Kolhapur. This garden is a favourite place for evening 
strolls. 

The Sahu U^yan is near the Gangawes. This garden also 
has good hedges and flower-beds and a children’s section. In 
the centre of this garden, there is a bust of Sahu Chatrapati. 

The Rajaram hall garden is in RSjarampuri. It has good 
rose beds and lawns. It is a favourite place for evening stroll? 
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A radio is also installed and music is given m the evening. There 
is a bronze bust of Govindrao Tembe, a noted musician of 
Kolhapur. 

The Tarabai Garden is situated in the Tarabai Park area. 
It has good flower beds, and a separate section for children. 

The fifth garden is in the Line Bazar near the Maruti temple. 

There are four vegetable and fruit markets in the city and 
one main mutton and fish market. In addition there are 16 
small mutton stalls distributed in different parts of the city. 
There is one main milk-stand where buffaloes are brought and 
milked in the presence of the customers. In addition there are 
three or four smaller milk-stands in other parts of the city. 
There is also one grain market. The annual income of the 
markets is about Rs. 1,30,000. The main vegetable and fruit 
markets is the ^Ivaji Market (Old Ferries Market) near Sivaji 
Cauk. There are many fruit stalls and wholesale business 
is also transacted here. There are some vegetable stalls and 
a few stalls for sale of coli pieces (colkhan). During mango 
season, the market is full of mangoes coming in cases and 
baskets from Ratnagiri district. The market has 163 built stalls 
and there is a separate shed for wholsale business. This market 
was opened in 1906. 

The second important market is the Kapiltirth market. It is 
mainly a vegetable market, both wholesale and retail. Butter, 
ghee and curds are sold here in a special shed. Grains are also 
sold here. The whole market is an open paved area except foi 
the shed where butter, ghee and curds are sold. Abour. 600 
vendors come here daily. There is a well in this area and its 
water is used for cleaning the market. The other two vegetable 
and fruit markets are near Sukravar Peth dharmaSdld and 
in Rajarampurl. The latter named Bagal Market is not very 
popular and there are hardly any vendor in it. There is 
a market called Gandhi Market in the Municipal office building 
itself. These shops are mRinly grain and grocery shops. 
A number of vegetable vendors also sit in cauk, behind the 
building, and on the Bazargate Road for want of accommodation 
in the Sivaji market. 

The main or general mutton and fish market is situated about 
a furlong from the municipal office on the Dasram Road. It 
contains a slaughter house for sheep and 35 stalls for selling 
mutton. On the other side, there are 13 stalls for dried fish and 
also for fresh fish. Some fish vendors sit on the open paved 
space outside the stalls. Sea fish comes daily in the evening 
from Deogad and Malvan. Local river fish is also available in 
plenty. In addition to this market, there is a slaughter house 
and stalls for sale of beef in the Sadar Bazar. 

The milk-stand or Kattd is at Gangdves. It is a practice 
in Kolhapur to buy milk by getting the buffalo milked in one's 
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presence. About 300 buffaloes are brought every morning and chaffer so. 
evening to the Gahgaves milk-stand. The stand area is paved pT" 
and provided with rings for tethering the buffaloes. Koiai^. 

The grain market is situated in Laxmipurl. Wholesale and 
retail business is carried on here. It consists of a number 
of tin sheds, belonging to the municipality. In addition, there 
are shops in private buildings along this road. All these together 
constitute the grain market. The municipality proposes 
to pull down the tin sheds and construct an enclosed grain 
market. 


There is a separate grass market and a separate market for 
bamboos. The former is situated near Uttaresvar while the 
latter is situated beyond the Panyaca Khajina (old water reser¬ 
voir) near the aqueduct. The bamboo market is held on Sundays 
while the grass market is held daily. Near the bamboo market 
is a cattle market where cattle are bought and sold in large 
numbers every Sunday. The cattle market is a well-planned 
area of about two acres with plenty of trees for share and tin 
shed for buyers and sellers. A water trough for cattle is also 
provided. Every Sunday 400 to 500 cattle are brought for sale 
of which 200 to 250 are sold. 


In addition to the daily markets, a weekly bazar is held on 
every Sunday, where all articles of daily need are available. 
Villagers of nearby villages come to this bazar for their v/eekly 
purchases. The local people buy their requirements of onions, 
chillies, etc., during the season when these commodities come 
to the market in large quantities and prices are low. The weekly 
cezar is held on the Raosaheb Mali Road, on Master Vinayak 
Road and on Comrade Dange Road. 


Kolhapur district has been producing sugarcane and jaggery Gur Market Yard, 
(gul) since long. In 1854, Graham in his report mentions that 
Kolhapur State produced annually 1,296 Khandis of ‘ Gur ^ valued 
at Rs. 1,20,539. This gul used to be sent to Rajapur for sale as 
there was no market at Kolhapur. Afterwards, when a market 
was established at Sahgli, Kolhapur gul was sent there. 

In 1895, SShu Chatrapati ordered the establishment 
of a market near the station. Traders were given 
free plots and other concessions and were persuaded 
to start a market in Sahupurl. The market seems to have 
started in 1902 and made rapid progress thereafter. During 1955-56 
gul worth Rs. 3-60 crores was sold in it. It has also given 
a greac fllip to the cultivation of sugarcane in the district. In 
1954r55, the acreage under sugarcane in the district was 44,419 
acres. In addition to jaggery, groundnut is also sold in the 
market. During 1955-56 groundnut worth about Rs. 44*5 lacs 
was sold. Jaggery is sold by brokers on behalf of agriculturists 
and is bought by traders who export it to Bombay, Gujarat, 


‘ Graham'^ Report P. 221. 
P. 200. 


Quoted in Centenary issue of Kolhapur Municipality 


(G.CJ».) L-c Vf 76S—55 
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piiMM Malaya and other countries. The following are the number of 
KolhapIte. brokers and traders ; — 



No. ofUcenoet. 

(1) General Commission Agents :— 


Class I 

no 

Class II 

57 

(2) Traders A Class 


Category No. I 

5 

- Category No. II ... 

16 

(3) Combined licence holders 

97 

Total . 

285 


The market is situated in the Vyaparpeth of Sahupuri and also 
on the Road, and the cross lanes of Sahupuri. The 
godown facilities are, however, woefully inadequate and during 
the season, a lot of jaggery is stored on the road in the open 
until it is exported by truck or rail. There is now a proposal To 
shift the market yard outside the city proper and a site measur¬ 
ing about 120 acres has already been acquired for tne purpose 
on the Poona-Bangalore Road and the work of developing it is 
going on (1957). The shifting of the market yard outside the 
city will also reduce the traffic congestion in the city where at 
present the roads are full of bullock-carts bringing jaggery from 
the villages. 

In order to control this market and prevent malpractices, an 
Agricultural Produce Market Committee was appointed by the 
Kolhapur Government in 1945 and the Agricultural Produce 
Markets Act was applied. The Committee controls the activities 
of brokers, traders, weighmen and shop assistants by licensing 
them ; it fixes the races of brokerage and weighing and regulates 
sales by enforcing sale by public auction. The Committee con¬ 
sists of 15 persons of whom seven represent agriculturists, three 
represent traders, and brokers, one represents co-operative 
societies, one represents the mimicipality and three are nominaced 
by Government, one of whom is the Marketing Inspector and 
other is the Mamlatdar of the Taluka. The last two are ex-officio 
members. Every year the committee elects two of ics members 
to work as Chairman and Vice-Chairman. The Committee is 
elected every three years. 

Fire Service, The Municipal Fire Brigade is controlled by the Fire Brigade 
Superintendent. There are two fire stations, one in the municijMi] 
office building and the other in the SubhS^a Store of the muni¬ 
cipality on the SubhaSa Road. There are two new fire engines 
bought recently and one old fire engine. They are of the storage 
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type and not tenders as there are no hydrants. However, the 
work of fixing hydrants in some localities has been started. Under 
the Fire Brigade Superintendent, there is a total .staff of six 
motor drivers and 19 firemen. 

There have not been many big fires in recent years in the 
Municipal limits. The following major fires have occuired in 
recent years : — 

Place. Year. Estimated loss. 

Rs. 

(1) Jamsandekar Dongle Gul 1950 ... 1,50,000 

Vakhar, Sahupuri. 

(2) GadI Karkhana. flour mill 1954 ... 75,000 

and shops opoosfte Ubha 

Maruti in SivajI Peth. 

The fire brigade sometimes goes out of city limits on request. 
The followiner major fires were handled by the fire brigade 
recently outside municipal limits : — 

Place. Year. Estimated loss. 

Rs. 

(1) Gandhinagar Camp barracks ... 1952 40,000 

(2) Kurundwacl Harijan Vasahat 1956 15,000 

(colonyX 

There are eight places in the city for the disnosal of dead 
bodies. Of these two are cremation grounds for Hindus, of which 
one is owned and managed by the municipality. The remain¬ 
ing are burial grounds, one for Mohamedans, three for Christians 
and two for Hindus and other communities. Of these, two are 
private and are managed by trustees belonging to the different 
communities concerned. 

Kolhapur has been a military centre since old days. The 
Chatrapati had his own armv before the British came. The 
British maintained their infantry and it was quartered at 
Infantry Lines near Line Bazar, but when the British units 
withdrew and the Maharaja was allowed to have his own army, 
the Raiaram Rifles were formed. They were ouartered in 
barracks specially built on a hillock near the Terhblai Hill. This 
continued to be the head quarters of the Raiaram Rifles until the 
merger of the Kolhapur State when this infantry was disbanded. 
Now a Territorial Army Artillery unit is stationed at Kolhapui 
and it uses the barracks built for the Rajaram Rifles. 

Objects of Interest. 

Of all the objects of interest in Kolhapur the Amblbai or 
Mahalaxmi temple is the most important. It was the centre of 
the old town and the city derives its appellation of ‘ Dak§in 
Ka^r ’ mainly from this temole. The construction of the temple 
is said to have hleen started in the 9th Century A. D in the 
Ra?trakuta Period.*. Some people believe that the oldest part 
of the present shrine may have been* the work of the early 

^ H. D. Sankalia and M. G. Dixit; Excavations at Brahmapuri 
(Kolhapur) 1945. 

(o.ar.) iwo Vf 768—Wa 
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Chalukyas (550 A.D. to 660 A.D.) which the Silahara rulers of 
Kolhapur (9th Century A.D. and onwards) added to and 
embellished considerably. 


The main portion of the building is of two storeys and is built 
of black stone brought from local quarries. The spire and 
domes of this temple are said to have been added by a Sahkara- 
carya of Sahke^var ; the Jains declare that the temple was a Jain 
temple dedicated to Padmavati and that the spire and domes 
are Brahmanic additions. The architecture of the building 
seems to support that claim. The spire and domes do not 
harmonise with the carved work below, which strongly resem¬ 
bles the style of the twelfth century in the Jain temples in the 
Mysore State. The image of the god Ganapati which ought to 
be carved on the lintel of every Brahmanic temple is absent 
and the wall and domes are full of seated cross-legged figures, 
many of them naked. These details, it is argued, prove that 
this was originally a Jain temple. According to Major Graham, 
during some Musalman persecutions in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries the image of Ambabai was hid in a private 
dwelling and in about 1722 A.D. was installed in the present 
temple by Sambhaji Maharaj (1712-1760) who for this purpose 
sent Sidhoji Hindurao Ghorpade from Panhala to Kolhapur^ 
The temple is in the form of a cross and is built with the 
mortarless close-fitting large blocks of stone known in the Deccan 
as the Hemadpanti style. It faces west on which side is the 
main entrance with the nagdrkhdnd or drum chamber on the top. 
Besides the main entrance to the west, three small gates open 
out on the north, east and south. The northern gate (Ghati 
Darvaja) has a large bell, which is rung five times a day, at 
four in the morning, at noon, at one in the afternoon, at eight 
in the evening and nine at night. The body of the temple is 
built of local black trap without the help of any timber Except 
a few doors it has no openings for air. Under the big dome on 
the east is installed the image of Ambabai; and on the north 
and south sides two smaller domes enclose images of Mahakali 
and Mahasarasvati. The image is about four feet high and it 
stands on a stoned platform about three feet hi^h. The main 
building as it stands at present, consists of an entrance man4op 
(praves mandap) now styled as Garud mandap, in which during 
the Wauratra celebrations in AMn (September-October) a silver 
image of the goddess is installed for worship on the raised stone 
platform therein. As one enters the old main building one secs 
the Mvkha (face) rruiT^iap on either side of which there are 
niches containing beautiful images, the chief of them being the 

extent $anador deed by Sambhaji assigning grants for the 
expense of the temple, states that though under, the Bijapur Government 
(1489-1686) there existed many votaries well able to replace the image, 
Sambhaji Raja has alone the merit of re-establishing it in its ancient 
temple. Bombay Govt. Se. New Beries VIII, 317. 
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duplicates of the so-called Bharata and Satrughna images, 
though in reality in spite of all their charms they are only Jain 
Dwarpalas (gate-keepers). This mandap leads on to the Mani 
(Bell) ma^dap, at the end walls of which are two very beautiful 
Dwarpals (gate-keepers) called Jay and Vijaya cast in heroic 
mould and standing over 10 feet in height. This Bell mandup 
leads into the Mula-stlian or the Sanctum Sanctorum wherein is 
the image of Mahalaxmi or Ambabal. Inside the big dome round 
the image of Ambabii is a closed dark passage with no opening 
of any sort and with lights burning day and night to enable the 
worshippers to go round the image. There is an upper storey 
to the main temple and here there is a linga exactly above the 
image of Ambabai. On the outside of the main temple are 
beautiful carvings. At regular intervals there are niches and 
in each niche there is a beautifully carved figure in polished 
black stone. The figures are of musicians and danseuses (dancing 
apsaras) known as Yoginis. The cost of the building must have 
been immense. The upper works added by Sankardcdrya are 
said to have cost about Rs. 1 lakh. The big hall or Garud 
(Sahhd) mandap in front was added during the administration of 
Daji Pandit between 1838 and 1843. The main temple is surround¬ 
ed by a number of other shrines including shrines of Dattatraya, 
Vithoba, Kasl-Visvesvar, Ram and Radha-Krsna. The open 
space round the temple is paved with stone-slabs. On either 
side of the Sahhd Mandap there was a Kund or a small tank 
with a fountain, where the devotees could perform ablutions. 
The Kund on the southern side has since been filled in. The 
temple has four inscriptions carved in Devnagari characters. 
One on the outer wall of the temple of Hariharesvar behind 
Datta Mandir, dated Saka 1140 (A.D. 1218) a second on a pillar 
on the left hand after entering the courtyard dated Saka 1158 
(A.D. 1236), a third on a pillar of the small temple of tho Navgrah 
to the left of the main building and a fourth in the temple of 
Sesasayl behind the main temple on the left hand when 
entering from the eastern gate. The temple of Ambabai is visited 
by large number of pilgrims many of whom come from long 
distances. Besides contributions from pilgrims which yearly 
amount to about Rs. 5,000, the temple receives a yeariv cash 
allowance of Rs. 6,000 and has three indm villages in KarvTr 
Taluka. It is served by twenty pujdris or ministrants. Every 
Friday night the image of AmbSbai is paraded in a litter round 
the temple and a salute is fired. Ambabai has three great days 
in the year. On the full-moon in Caitra or March-April a brass 
image of the goddess is carried in procession through the town 
in a triumphal car. On the bright 5th of Asvin or September- 
October the image is carried in a litter in procession to the small 
temple of Temblai about three miles east to the city where 
the unmarried daughter of the headman of Bavada makes the 
deity the customary offering the Kohdld or pumpkin. On the 
fuU-moon-day in Aivin or September-October the dome and 
roof are covered with lamps, and maJidprasdd is offered to the 
deity. Once in Kdrtik and once in Mdgh, every year 
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there is a peculiar phenomenon. The sun rays pass through 
the Mahadvar, pass through the ma^^aps and entering the inner 
temple fall on the image of Mahalaxmi. The rays iirst fall on 
the reet and gradually move upwards. The phenomenon iasrs 
for about five minutes. Special prayers are offered on the occa¬ 
sion and many devotees fiocK to tne tempie to see me phenome¬ 
non. The exact time is determined by the pujaris with the help 
of the almanack. The phenomenon arises trom me peculiar 
construction of the temple which enables the sun rays to fall 
on the deity only on two days in a year. 

Of the temples within the AmbSbai temple area two are of 
particular interest from the point of view of art and antiquity. 
One is the temple of Se§aiayl and the other of Navagraha. 
The Sesasayl temple is to the south of the eastern gate. The 
shrine contains a sculpture of Vi^nu reclining on his primeval 
serpent couch. There is also a linga in the shrine. In front of 
the shrine there is a beautiful man^ap, the inner dome of whose 
ceding is carved in a most exquisite fashion rivalling in its 
delicacy the carving inside the ceiling of Vimala Sahha at Mount 
Aou. Below the carved ceiling are standing figures of naked 
Jain Tirthankars with inscriptions carved along in an old form 
of Kannada language (Hale Kanada). This man^p appears to 
have been the work of a pious Jain king. 

The other temple of interest is the temple of Navagraha. This 
temple has a beautiful maniap in front called the As^adikpaX 
or Navagrah Mar},^ap on account of the nine panels that adorn 
the inner face of its ceiling. The maniap is an exquisite work 
of ancient Indian sculpturesque architecture and contains also 
a fine freize of swans. At the ends of this maniap are exquisite 
types of Indian womanhood whom religion has sanctified as 
Apsaras. The inner shrine on the right contains a figure of 
Durga slaying the Buffalo Demon {Mahi^asura Mardini) and 
also another fine group depicting the solar deity being borne 
aloft on bis seven horsed, single wheeled chariot (Ratha). The 
shrine on the left contains fibres of the nine grahas installed in 
1941. 

In addition to these two subsidiary shrines the temple also 
contains other smaller places of worship. Of these, the most 
important are the small temples of Dattatraya, Hari-HarS^var, 
Muktesvari, Vithoba, Kasivisvesvar, Rama and RSdhakr§na. 

There were on the northern side of the temple two tvrthas or 
pools of holy water known as the KS^i and the Mankai^ikS 
whose sides were lined with images and hero stones. These 
pools have now been filled up and the images and stones have 
been removed to the Museum or to other places. 

The Ambabal temple and its property were formerly managed 
by the Devasthin Manual of the District Local Board. In 1950, 
the management was handed over to one person who claimed 
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to be the vahivdtdar of the deity. Subsequently in 1955, the 
management was taken over by Government and since then it 
is managed by the collector of the district with the help of a small 
committee. 

Binkhambi Ganapati Temple: This temple is at the corner of 
Mahadvar Road. The temple consists of two parts, the inner 
temple and the mandap in front. Both these have no pillars to 
support the ceiling and hence the temple is called Binkhambi (or 
without pillars). The mandap is a square room about 25' x 25'. 
The usual tower with Kolas is on the inner temple. The image 
of Ganapati is of stone with Shendur appliea to it. The temple 
was formerly known as Josirao's Ganapati, possibly because the 
Josirao family was managing the temple. 

Bramhesvar temple: This temple is near Varuntirth. It is 
like the Ambabal temple in construction but the spire or tower 
is missing. The temple is also half buried under the ground 
and presents a desolate appearance. It has a small original 
man4ap in front and a big recent mandap of corrugated sheets. 
Inside the shrine there is a linga below the level of the ground 
and in the mandap there is a Nandi. 

Khol Khandoba: The Khol Khandoba is a temple near the 
Burud Galli. From the outside one sees a big dome like that 
of a mosque. One has to go down about 20 to 25 feet, into the 
temple to reach the deity. The deity in the temple is the 
Ltnpa. The temple is said to be ancient and the habitation 
round about is said to be even older than the habitation round 
the Mahalaxmi temple. Hie temple is not, however, in its ori¬ 
ginal shape. It appears to have been partially demolished by an 
earthquake and have been rebuilt at a later date. The struc¬ 
ture is rough and is without any embelishments. 

Phirangai Mandir : The teinple of Phirangai or Pratyangiras 
a favourite goddess of the lower classes, is near Varuntirth. 
This goddess receives offerings of flour, salt, turmeric, and oil 
and she is supposed to have the power of curing childien suffer¬ 
ing from itch. Formerly buffaloes were offered but now goats 
have taken the place of buffaloes. 

The temple is simple. It is of slightly rough stones v/ithout 
any carvings-'or decorations. It appears to be a very old temple 
and perhaps it existed even before the Mahalaxmi temple was 
built because this habitations is said to have been prior to the 
habitation round the Mahalaxmi temple. It is now falling into 
a state of disrepair. 

RadhSkr^na Mandir : This is an old temple near the Padmaja 
or old race course. The temple is small and simple in style 
with a spire in the usual way. The idols are of white marble. 
There is an image of Kr?na playing on the flute and an image 
of Rfidhi standing beside him. There is a small cow in between 
and a small figure on the left hand possibly of another cowherd. 
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These figures face north on the left hand side and facing west 
is the figure of another woman, possibly a Gopi. 

The period of the temple is not known. But in 1857, some 
of the mutineers are said to have taken refuge here. This shows 
that the temple is an old one. 

There is a rmn^ap in front of the temple of fairly recent con¬ 
struction. Round tne temple are hutments which were formerly 
used as stables for race horses. Now some people live in these 
builaings. 

Se§aidyl temple : This temple is in the Subhas Cauk. 
The temple itself is of recent construction but the image of 
Visnu sitting on the coils of Se?a is an ancient one. It was 
found in the moat round the city wall south of Ravivar Vesa, 
and has been removed from there and installed at the present 
place during the reign of Sahu Maharaj. The image is carved 
in black stone and shows Visnu reclining on the coils of the 
serpent who has spread its many headed hood on him and 
a ‘Das’ and a ‘Dasi’ are pressing Visnu’s feet. The work is 
exquisitely executed and is very interesting. The whole figure 
is about 10 to 12 feet in length. 

Tembalai temple : On the east of Kolhapur city about three 
miles from the old city there is a small hill and on this hill i.s 
built the temple of Temblai or Tryambuli. According to the 
Kandr or Kolhapur Puran, Temblai the younger sister of Maha- 
laxmi in consequence of a quarrel with Mahalaxmi left Kolha¬ 
pur 1900 years ago and retired to a hill about three miles to 
the east of the city and remained there with her back turned 
towards her elder sister. The reason for the quarrel is given 
as follows:—After Mahalaxmi had killed the Daitya Kolia in 
the war between the devas and the daltyas, his son Kamaksa 
decided to take revenge. He had acquired some magic by which 
he could convert human beings and things into sheep. tTsing 
this magic he converted Mahalaxmi and other gods into sheep. 
Tryambuli was not there at^he time and so escaped. When 
she came to know of it she came and killed Kamaksa by a "use 
and using his magic wand converted the sheep back into their 
natural form. The gods were very glad and decided to celebrate 
the occasion. Invitations were sent out to all but Tryambuli was 
forgotten by mistake. She got annoyed and went and sat on 
the Tryambuli Hill. When her absence at the celebrations was 
noticed Mahalaxmi sent some devas to fetch her. But she would 
not come. Finally Mahalaxmi herself went there with a KohSld* 
or pumpkin to remind her of an incident in the fight with Kolia, 
the Daitya. But Tryambuli was not moved. This incident occur¬ 
red on the 5th ASvin, even to-day. Ambdbai is said to pay her 
sister one visit in honour of the Goddess. An image of AmbSbSi 
is placed in a litter and carried in procession to the hill and 
a Kokald or pumpkin is afterwards cut to pieces by an unmarried 
girl in memory of the destruction by the deity of a gismt named 
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Kolhapur. The fair is attended by 15,000 to 20,000 people and CHAPTER so. 
sweetmeats and other eatables as well as toys are offered for sale. Haws. 
Every third year and also during bad attacks of cholera and kolbapub. 

other epidemics a buffalo is offered to the goddess. The temple 
has a small allowance from Gk)vemment and one pujdri or minis- 
trant is in attendance. In the old days every year in Asddh or 
June-July or in Mdgh or January-February it was customary 
in Kolhapur to offer a he-buffalo to the goddess Margai near 
Temblai. This practice was stopped a long time ago. Now 
only naivedya of mutton is offered. During the month of 
A§adh, on every Tuesday and Friday, water from Pahcagahga 
river is taken ceremoniously in brass vessels and Kdvadls are 
poured on the threshold of Temblai temple. Offerings of eat¬ 
ables and mutton are also made. Some of the local tdlims or 
gymnasiums organise some of these parties. 

The temple in the old Hemadpanti style is without any 
ornate carvings. There is a mandap in front of the main temple. 

On the same hill there are two more temples. One is the 
temple of Margai and the other is a temple of Sivaji Maharaj. 

The latter is a recent construction. The former is an old structure 
with a recent addition of a mandap of corrugated iron sheets. 

The Tryambuli hill is a picturesque spot apart from its religious 
importance. It is a windswept hill with very few tiees. One 
gets a panoramic of the sprawling city from the top. Nearby on 
similar hill is the Vikramsingh reservoir where there is 
a garden maintained by the Water Works Department. This 
is a beautiful spot for an evening stroll. There is a small reser¬ 
voir from where water is supplied to a part of the city. On the 
other side of the Tryambuli hill is the hill on which the barracks 
of the former Rajaram Rifles are seen. Between this hill and 
the Tryambuli hill passes the road to Hupari. 

Vithoba Mandir : The temple of Vithoba, which was probably vithoba Mandir, 
built about the same time as Ambabal temple, lies south-east 
near the Subha$ Cauk. A large space encloses five temples 
with a rest-house large enough for several hundred travellers. 

The chief temple of Vithoba to the right is built of stone and is 
similar in style to the great temple of Ambabal. In front of this 
temple, there is a double-storeyed wooden mandap which is of 
fairly recent construction. Anocher old temple to the left dedi¬ 
cated to Visvesvar is similar in style to Vithoba’s temple. The 
entrance is grand and has spacious rooms on the top. On the 
bright elevenths of A§a4h or June-July and Kdrtik or October- 
November fairs are held in honour of the god Vithoba when 
flowers and leaves of the hel or Aegle marmelos and the tuUi or 
basil plant are offered. The rooms on ihe entrance as well as 
the two buildings on either side of Ae entrance are now used 
by a school. Except the temple of Vithoba the other temples 
appear to be slightly neglected and signs of disrepair are visible 
in some of them. 
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Jain Mandir. —In Laxmipuri, near the Padma Talkies there 
IS a temple of Munisuvrat, the 20th Tirthahkar of the Jains. 
Although the mandir was built in 1947, it is a fine example 
of an attempt to build in the old Indian style of architecture. 
The mandrLr is modelled on the lines of the old Jain mandirs 
and reminds one of the Jain mandirs at Abu. There are 
beautiful carvings both inside and outside the temple. The 
image of Munisuvrat is installed in the inner temple. There 
are also images of other Tirthahkars in marble, in the temple. 
Next to the inner temple there is a mav^dap. The mandir was 
built at a cost of Rs. 1,25,000. 

Jain Swami Math. —^This math is in Sukravar Peth a short 
distance from the Sukravar Dharma^la. The math is very 
old. The main gate or Nagdrkhdnd is very beautiful and is 
similar to the nagdrkhdnd of the old Palace. It is, 
however, surmounted by a number of four-pillared towers. 
The main arched gateway is very beautiful. This nagdrkhdnd 
or gate was built 80 years ago by Mathadhipati Laxmisen 
Maharaj at a cost of Rs. 61,000. It is built of black stone and 
is 65 ft. in height. 

At present there is only an open space beyond the gate, 
except for a small structure at right angles to the main gate 
and joined to it. The old math building appears to have been 
destroyed and the upper storeys of the main gate and the 
other structure are at present being used as math. 

Sankardcdrya Math. —This mafh is in Sukravar Peth on 
the way to the Pancaganga Ghat. It is an old two storeyed 
structure without any embellishments or architectural points. 
It is, however, very old. The building is occupied by 
Sankaracarya of Sankesvar. Although formerly it was a part 
of the Sankesvar Math, the link was broken about 50 years ago 
and now the Kolhapur math is known as Karvir Pifha. 

Babujamal Darga.—The fiabujamal Darga is behind 
Saraswati Cinema theatre within a short distance of the 
Ambabai temple. This darga appears to have been built when 
the Muslims first conquered Kolhapur. 

There is a big gate leading into the dragd grounds. The top 
of the gate has, however, been removed. This gate was built 
in 1909 according to a tablet fixed there. The darga has 
a fairly extensive area with a garden and subsidiary building. 
The main darga stands in the middle of the ground. It is 
a typical Muslim structure with a big dome and four small 
domes at the four corners. The darga seems to have been built 
with stones of Hindu temples because the image of Ga^apati 
appears on the lintel of the door. It is white washed. 

This Darga is the most important Muslim shrine in the city. 
Many Hindus also go there for worship. 
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Municipal Office Building .—The Municipal Office building 
stands on the BhSusihgjI road near the SivajI Chowk. It is 
a rectangular two-storeyed stone builaing with a small third 
storey in the middle of each side. There are shops on 
the ground* floor on the outside. On the first floor, there is 
a verandah with arches on the outside and rooms opening out 
on the inside. There is a big quadrangle in the building which 
is approached from a gate on the northern side. There are 
arcned gates on the other three sides but two of them are 
generally closed and the one on the eastern side is used for a fire¬ 
fighter station. On the first floor there are two oig halls, the 
old and the new, which are meant for meetings of the General 
Body. The new hall constructed in 1953 has special wall panels 
which absorb sound and prevent reverberations. There is also 
a gallery and new type of fluorescent ligntmg. 

The building has been built in two sections. The eastern 
and southern wings and a portion of the northern wing were 
built in 1929 at a cost of Rs. 1,60,000. The western wmg and 
a portion of the northern wing were built in 1955 at a cost of 
Rs. 2,74,000. The new hall is situated in the western wing. 

New Place .—The New Palace is on the Bhausingjl Road 
(Bava^a road) near the Residency. It took seven years to 
complete, from 1877 to 1884, and cost about seven lakhs of 
rupees. The building faces south and has an octagonal tower 
in the centre, commonly known as the clock tower, about 25 ft. 
broad (outside dimension) and 135 ft. high. The end rooms 
of the Palace are octagonal in shape both in front and at back, 
and it has a grand Darbir hall and billiard room on one side 
and two reception rooms on the other. At the back is an open 
cauk (square) with a fountain at the centre and an enclosed 
verandah arcade and rooms on all sides of the chowk. The 
main building is two-storeyed with a terraced roof and numerous 
turrets and domes. The Palace is designed with an exquisite 
grace of outline which characterises the mixed Hindu style 
of architecture and is ornamented with a profusion of elaborate 
detail which presents itself to the utmost advantage. The 
Darbar Hall is particularly grand. It has very beautiful stained 
windows depicting various episodes in the life of Siviji the 
Great, which is the work of an Italian artist. 

The Palace has beautiful grounds. There is also a small zoo. 
There is a small lake specially created for this zoo. There was 
also a small in-door swimming pool near the Palace. The 
building, however, is not in proper repair now and the pool is 
not in use. 

Old Palace .—^The Old Palace stands near the Mahalaxmi 
temple to the south-east of the temple. It was built more than 
200 years ago. Some portions of this Palace were set on fire 
and destroyed in the insurrection of 1813 by SadallS KhSn and 
they had to be rebuilt from time to time. The front 
portion is very recent. The Palace is a two-storeyed building 
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having a terrace all over except the central portion where 
a hall has been erected. The Palace contains six chowks 
(quadrangles). The most important of these is the BhavanI 
cauk in which the image of the family deity, Bhavini, is set up. 
In this cauk darbars and all religious functions .connected 
with the chatrapati’s household were formerly held. This cauk 
is big and has a polished floor, wide verandahs on the four sides 
and a gallery on the first floor overlooking the chowk. The 
temple of BhavanI is on the western side facing the east. The 
temple is spacious. Outside in the southern verandah is kept 
the ‘Gadi’ or throne which was used for the darbars. There 
is also a life-size wooden statue of Sahu Chatrapati. Next to 
BhavanI cauk on the southern side there is another cauk 
where there is a small tank with goldfish in it. In the middle of 
the tank, there is a small temple of Mahadeva. The first 
floor has residential rooms. The western portion of the Palace 
is owned by Government and many offices are located therein. 
There is a police station in the portion which formerly belonged 
to treasury. On the first floor of this portion are situated 
the Judicial Magistrates’ courts. In the next chowk, there are 
the Prant Offices, the Sub-Registrar’s Office, Labour Office, etc. 
This cauk is big and has a fountain in the middle. In the 
south-western portion there is a women’s institution patronised 
by the Dowager Maharani. In front of this portion there is 
a small open space with small temples. The North-eastern 
portion is in a dilapidated condition. There used to be also 
a garden here but now it is a neglected back-yard. Beyond 
it there is a medium-sized tank. This and the buildings round 
about are used by the Motibaug talim. 

The Palace is built in simple style and there are no special 
decorations or carvings. It is built mainly in the Hindu style 
with very few arches, domes or minarets. 

lit front of the BhavanI cauk in the eastern side of the 
Palace a big mandap with corrugated sheets has been built. 
It is in a state of disrepair now. 

The Palace is surrounded by other structures with gates in 
them in such way that there is a courtyard for the Palace. On 
the northern side there is a two-storeyed stone building with 
arches and domes with the nagarkhana or the main gate in 
the middle and the building of the RajSram College further on. 
On the eastern side, facing the BhavanI temple is another 
structure with a beautiful gate in the middle. On the south 
there is the “ Wada ” of a courtier. The courtyard formed with 
these buildings is not paved and is now a public thoroughfare 
with roads passing through it. The nagarkhana building is of 
particular interest. It is perhaps the tallest building in the 
city and form its top one gets a panoramic view of the city. 
It is a massive five-storeyed building built mainly in black-stone 
and is a fine example of Indian architecture. There are 
no domes but there are a few arches which point to Islamic 
influence. On the third-storey, there is a chamber with square 
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black-stone. It is called Aine Mahal or the hall of mirrors 

because the surface of the walls and of the pillars is so highly ow PaSw. 

polished that it reflects images. The main gate of the 

nagdrkhdnS has big arches. On either side of the gate, there 

is a room where elephants were formerly kept. The nagdr- 

khdnd was built by Buvasaheb Maharaj, the ruler of 

Kolhapur between 1828 and 1838. Its cost is unknown but it 

has been estimated at Rs. 5,00,000. The gate on the eastern side 

has beautiful pillars. 

Rajdrdm College .—^The Rajaram College (Arts Section) Rajaram College. 
building is near the nagdrkhdnd of the Old Palace. This building 
is in the Rajasthan style of construction with small curved 
domes supported by slender pillars and galleries with curved 
roofs. The building is a two-storeyed structure in black-stone 
with two beautiful polygon towers in the Indo-Saracenic style, 
with slender pillars supporting a dome with an inverted 
lotus-leaf. There is a partial third storey which seems to have 
been built at a later period and does not completely harmonise 
with the main building. 

The building was originally built for the Riajaram High School. 

Subsequently when the Rajaram College was started in 1880 the 
High School was shifted and the College was housed in this 
building. There is a beautiful hall in the building which is 
used for various functions. There is an open air theatre recently 
built behind the college building. 

Sdlini Palace .—^The Salinl Palace stands on the northern Shaiini Palace. 
bank of the Rahkala lake. It is a modem construction in 
Indo-Saracenic style of architecture. It is a rectangular double¬ 
storeyed structure with four square towers surmounted by 
domes at the comers. On the front side above the main 
entrance another square tower rises above the corner towers 
and it is surmounted by a polygon tower with slender pillars 
and a dome at the top with an inverted lotus leaf. The Palace 
faces the J^hkala tank and has beautiful grounds. There is 
a small ghdt on the lake where one can sit and enjoy solitude 
or from where one can go boating. The Palace is richly 
decorated inside and is lavishly furnished. 

This Palace was built between 1931 and 1934 at a cost of 
Rs. 8,00,000. At present (1957) it is not in regular use. 

Town Hall.—This beautiful building is situated near the Town UaU. 

Civil Hospital on the BhSusingji Road. It stands in the 
extensive and beautiful Town Hall garden. The building is 
in CjOthic style with two spires and a steep roof. It consists of 
a large central hall and gallery with two rooms on either side 
joined to the. main hall by a spacious verandah in the front. 

There is a fine porch with a terrace over it, joined to the hall 
and gallery. The hall is spacious enough to seat 500 persons. 
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Creepers have been let on the porch and on the walls. There 
Town Ball is a beautiful, large, oval fountain in front of the building with 
a pool of water which contains goldfish. The building is 
surrounded by a splendid garden (for description of the garden 
see Gardens). The Town Hall building was constructed 
between 1872 and 1876 at a cost of Rs. 80,000. 

The building at present houses a museum. The hall contains 
glass cases in which are displayed various articles found in 
the excavations at Brahmapuri such as earthem vessels, beads 
and so on. Some cases display coins of different periods. 
There are tamrapats also. There are many figures carved 
in stone found in the different parts of the city and at Bid, 
a village in Karvir taluka where there was a kingdom in 
pre-Muslim days. In the southern wing there is an armoury 
where old weapons are displayed. In the northern wing there 
is an Art gallery where paintings of noted local artists are 
displayed. There is also a small collection of busts and 
statues. 

Statues. Statues .—^There are some beautiful statues in Kolhapur city. 

Of particular interest are the following:—(i) Statue of 
Sivajl Maharaj in Sivaji Cauk, (ii) Statue of Sahu Chatrapati, 
(iii) Statue of ATsaheb Maharaj and (iv) Statue of Mahatma 
Gandhi in Varuntirth. 

The statue of Sivaji Maharaj in Sivaji Cauk faces north 
It is a standing figure of Sivaji with a sword drawn. The 
statue is in bronze and is mounted on a pedestal of polished 
black-stone. The pedestal is about 10 ft. in height and the 
statue is about 6 ft. in height. The statue is enclosed by 
a polygon-shaped compound of stone pillars and a green hedge is 
grown around it. The statue was erected in 1945, on the site 
formerly occupied by the statue of Sir Leslie Wilson. 

The statue of Sahu Maharaj is on the Sahu Road near 
Dasara Chowk. The statue a full size standing figure of 
Sahu Maharaj in bronze mounted on a greenish marble pedastal 
with a small polygon-shaped compound of small stone pillars 
and an iron chain. The statue itself is about 10 ft. in height 
and the pedestal is 12 to 15 ft. in height. With this height the 
statue looks imposing. The statue was unveiled on 12th April 
1927. 

The statues of Alsaheb Maharaj is on the junction of SivajI 
Road, Latthe Road and Karmavir Bhaurao Patil Road. It is 
a marble statue of Maharani Laxmibai, the mother of Rajaram 
Maharaj. It is a beautiful sitting figure of the Maharfipi 
with a beautiful marble canopy. There is a marble pedestal. 
Formerly, there were trees round the statue but they have 
been recently removed and the place has been converted into 
an oval-shaped traffic island. The statue was erected in 1929, 
at the time of establishment of Laxmipuri vasdhat. 
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The statue of Mahatma Gandhi is at Varuntirth. It stands 
in the middle of what was formerly the Varuntirth tank. 
The statue is an bronze and shows Mahatma Gandhi in the 
familiar pose of walking with a long stick in his hand. The 
statue itself is 11 ft. in height and it is mounted on a stone 
pedestal which is 12 to 15 ft. in height. The area round the 
statue is being developed into a garden. The statue cost 
Rs. 1,00,000 and was unveiled on 7th June, 1954. 

Besides these statues, there are the following statues or busts 
in the city: — 

(1) The equestrian statue of Prince iSivaji near Sahu 
Boarding. 

(2) Bust of Mahatma Phule Bindu Cauk. 

(3) Bust of Dr. B. R. Ambedkar in Bindu Cauk. 

(4) Bust of Alladiya Khan near Deval Club. 

(5) Bust of Abalal in Padma Raje Garden. 

(6) Bust of Sahu Maharaj in Sahu Uddyan. 

(7) Bust of Rajaram Maharaj in front of the Civil Courts. 

(8) Bust of Cimasaheb near Power House corner. 

(9) Bust of Govindarao Tembe in Rajaram Hall garden. 

(10) Bust of Mahatma Gandhi at Papachi Tikti. 

(11) Bust of Sivaji at Varuntirth. 

Pancagwhga Ghat.—To the north-west of the city, there is 
an extensive phdf on the Pancagahga river. There are 
numerous temples here including some in the river itself. 
On the bank is an enclosure where members of the royal family 
are cremated. There are many temples here dedicated 
to the deceased members of the royal family. Sarh^haji, 
Sivaji III, Aba Saheb and Babasaheb. Of these, the biggest 
and best is the temple of Sivaji III. It was built in 1815 and 
contains some beautiful carvings. It is, however, an ill-assorted 
combination of large Musalman Hall and a lofty Hindu 
spire covered with stucco formed into mouldings and with 
a few iomaments.^ These tombs |are Zing shrines. In some 
temples pddukds are found. 

The ghat consists of long stone flights of steps reaching 
down to the river. The ghat is used for bathing and washing. 
One gets a very picturesque view from the ghat To the 
^^ver winding under the lofty arches of the 
Shivaji Bridge. (Overlooking this bridge, the ghat and the 
river is the Bramhapuri Hill, the site of the ancient city. 

Kotitirth .—^To the east of the city near the Sahu Mill (Sahu 
Chatraoati Spinning and Weaving Mill) there is a big tank 
w lake with a temple of Mahadeva. This is called the Kotitirth. 
This is a picturesque spot in KolhapOr. On the city side there 
®^r^hen bund. There are some babul trees on this side. 
The temple of Mahadeva is slightly inside the lake with a small 
strip of land joining it to the bund. The temple is small and 
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Ganapati is carved on the lintel of the temple. There is a small 
mandap of recent construction before the temple. Inside ihe 

KoHtirth. temple there is a Pindl or Vng of Mahadeo. On the 
southern side there is a sort of mangrove and a building. This 
building was constructed by one Nariyapdas Maharaj, who 
came here in 1894 and built this rest-house like building with 
country tiled roof. Narayandas Maharaj took samdahi, in 
1933. The samddhi is in a small chamber below the main 
room of this building. In front of this building, there is a small 
ghat going upto the edge of the water. TTie samddhi has 
become a place of worship. 

There are different stories about how the place came to be 
called Kotitirth. According to one the daityas defeated the 
devas. The devas implored Mahalaxmi to help them and she 
attacked the devas. But when she saw their plight she took 
pity on them and refused to kill them. But the daityas did 
not like this and they told her that those who seek mercy go 
to hell while those who die on the battle field go to heaven 
and that she should kill all of them and give the place the name 
of Kotitirth as they were one crore in strength. According to 
another story Kotitirth is the tirth or holy tank established by 
Puskaresvar at Karvir. As king Bhanu took bath here and 
washed away his one crore sins the tirth was called Kotitirth. 

The water of Kotitirth is not used for drinking. It is used 
for bathing and washing. A few people swim in the tank 
especially near the temple of Narayandas Maharaj. 

Rankaia. Rahkdld I Of all the places of interest in Kolhapur, Rahkala 
is perhaps the most popular. It is a place where people throng 
in the evening for a stroll. It is sometimes referred to as the 
mackbay or Marine Drive of Kolhapur. Rahkala is a lake at 
the south western end of the city. It has a radius of 24 miles 
to 3 miles and depth of 35^ft. The road on the city side is in 
good condition and is the most frequented. It is really a bund 
which was built to increase the capacity of the lake. The water 
of the lake is now used mainly for irrigation and about 350 acres 
are irrigated. The water is let through a sluice gate in the 
bund. This gate is operated from a minor type of beautiful 
structure called the Rahkala Tower. Near the Tower is the 
Rajghat, a flight of broad steps leading to the water. It is 
now used for bathing and washing. On the northern bank of 
the lake stands the beautiful Sllini Palace lending additional 
charm to the lake. On the eastern side and slightly in the 
lake stands the SandhyS-math. It is a structure of stone 
columns with a stone slab forming a big hall. It is an old 
structure in a crumbling stage. It is almost fully sub-merged 
in water during the monsoon and almost fully seen in the 
summer when the water in the lake reaches its lowest level. 
On the south-eastern side of the lake there is the PadxnS lUlje 
Garden, where one can sit and relax. Formerly there were 
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a few boats for going round in the lake which were used 
mainly by the Maharaja. Fishing rights were also reserved by 
the MaharSja. Now there are no boats in the lake. Fishing 
rights are annually auctioned. Very good Maral is found in 
the lake. The lake is named after the god Rank Bhairav, who 
is said to have been a great favourite with Mahalaksmi and 
to have a gold temple now hidden under the water of the lake. 
The beginning of the Rahkala lake is said to have been a quarry 
from which, according to the Jains, including the temple of 
Ambabai, stones were supplied to 360 Bastis or Jain temples built 
by a Jain Raja Gandharaditya. Afterwards in the eighth or ninth 
century an earthquake is said to have enlarged the quarry and 
filled it with water. The lake now receives water from two 
streams in the north and has also a waste weir outlet in the 
north. In 1883 the Rankala water supply was much improved. 
A new cut-stone dam higher and stronger than the old dam was 
built on the city side. This dam with its parapet wall still 
stands, although the height of the dam or embankment has 
slightly increased due to remetalling of the road on the top 
and the height of the parapet wall has correspondingly decreased. 
TTie lake is now owned by Government and is managed by the 
Public Works Department. 

Bindu Cavk is a square in the heart of the town. In this 
square there is a semi-circular place for public meetings. This 
place is paved and fenced and has a specially built dias at one 
end. It has a picturesque background of the only remaining 
bastions of the old city wall and on the south is the only remain¬ 
ing gate viz., the Ravivar Ves. On either side of the dais, 
there are two busts, one of Mahatma Phule and the other of 
Dr. B. R. Ambedkar. All major public meetings are held at 
this place. 

Sdthmdn or the arena for elephant fights is on Subhas Road 
in the south-eastern part of the old city. It is a plot of about 
two acres with small stone castles built at different points‘Where 
the persons provoking the elephants to fight could take shelter. 
The whole plot is fenced round with a wall on the top of 
which there is place for the spectators. Elephant fights were 
popular during the rule of Sahu Chatrapati. Now the place 
is used as a playground and is only a remainder of the old 
sport. 

Kolhapur is known for wrestling. To encourage wrestling 
a special wrestling arena has been built by the former Kolhaptir 
State Government. The arena is between Subhasa Cauk 
and Kesavarao Bhosale Natyagrha (old Palace Theatre). It is 
a circular open place with a pavilion at one end and circular 
sloping ground all round. The ring is in the middle. The arena 
can accommodate 20,000 persons at a time. The arena is now 
owned by Government and has been teased out to the Kolhapur 
Sports Association which arranges wrestling bouts periodically. 

(O.O.P.) L.0 Vf 7e8--66 
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The C. P. R. Hospital or the Civil Hospital (formerly known 
as Albert Edward Hospital) is situated on the Bhausihgji 
Road near the old Queen’s or Rani Circle. The main building 
of the hospital is an example of English architecture of Gothic 
style of the nineteenth century. It was constructed between 
1881 and 1884 at a cost of Rs. 3 lakhs. It is a two storeyed 
structure with a small portion behind the porch at the entrance 
going up to three or four storeys. This portion has a steep 
tiled roof ending up with wrought iron railing at the top. 

The hospital has accommodation for 200 patients. On the 
ground floor are the administrative offices and a small general 
ward. On the first floor are two general wards, the one on the 
right hand side as one goes up the staircase, is a female and 
children’s ward and the other slightly higher up on the left is 
the male ward. There is a well-equipped operation theatre on 
the first floor. Behind the main building there is a newly 
constructed T. B. Ward and a small ward for infectious diseases. 
On the southern side there are special rooms in what is called 
Nursing Home. In the open space in front of the main building 
on the southern side there is the out-patient department with 
X-Ray arrangement. This building is comparatively a recent 
construction. 

There is a separate maternity home attached to the Civil 
Hospital. This is known as Padma Raje Maternity Home. It is 
in the same compound as the main hospital but is at the other 
end. It is a two-storeyed building. 

The Karvir Nagar Vdcan Mandir is opposite the Rajaram 
College (Arts Section). It has a small but attractive building 
with a small dome and some carved slender pillars, forming 
a porch. The architecture is somewhat similar to the architec¬ 
ture of the Rajaram College building, though not of that 
exquisite quality. 

_ ^ 

The library was founded in 1850 and was then known as the 
Kolhapur Native Library. It was originally housed in a build¬ 
ing which was later on taken over by the Government. The 
present building was constructed between 1879 and 1881. In 
1921 the reading hall on the east was built. 

There is a reading hall in the original building where news¬ 
papers and magazines are available for reading. Books are 
issued out for reading at home. There is another reading hall 
in the building constructed later where reference books are 
generally available. There were 26,000 books in the library in 
1957. 

Kinl (HatkanangalS T.; le** 50' N; 74- 15' E; p. 3,192), lies 
thirteen miles north of Kolhapflr on the Pun€-BelagSnv Road 
It has two old temples, one of Mahadev twenty-one by fourteen 
feet and the other of Maruti forty feet by twenty-five. 
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Kumbhoj (Hatkanahgale T.; p. 5,968) a village in the 
Hatkanahgale taluka lies on the Varna valley, eighteen miles 
north-east of Kolhapur. It is five miles to the north of 
HatkanaAgale railway station. The village is named after 
KumbhesVar, a form of Siv, who is the guardian of the village. 
Kumbhoj is known for its tobacco, which is largely grown 
in the village. It has a Jain temple of Bababulli, 
40i' X 34i' X 37J' high including the spire ; temple of the 
Goddess Bansankari, 200 feet square, with the spire forty-nine 
feet high; and a domed Musalman tomb dedicated to Hazrat 
Khatal PIr and built partly of stone and partly of burnt brick 
and mortar. 

Kurundavad ^"^irol T.; p. 9,744), lies near the junction of the 
Krsna and the Pancaganga, about 24 miles east of KolhSpur. 
It was the capital of the former Kurundavad (Senior) State. 
It is nine miles to the south of Jaisingapur railway station 
(Kolhapur-Miraj line). 

Of the total population of 9,744 according to the census figures 
of 1951, the agricultural classes number 4,846 and the non- 
agric\iltural classes 4,898. Of the latter 1,197 persons derive 
their principal means of livelihood from production other than 
culthration, 1,341 persons from commerce; 182 persons from 
transport, and 2,178 persons from other services and miscellaneous 
sources. 

The civic affairs of the town are managed by a municipality 
established in 1883 and now functioning under the Bombay 
District Municipal Act (III) of 1901. The municipal area covers 
nearly two square miles. The municipal council is composed 
of 17 members. Two of the seats are reserved for women, and 
one for the Scheduled Castes in ward No. 3. 

In 1954-55, the total income of the municipality, excluding 
extraordinary and debt heads, was Rs. 22,739, comoosed of 
octroi, Rs. 2,462; house tax, Rs. 2,648; wheel tax, Rs. 1,128 ; 
special sanitary cess, Rs. 2,428; theatre tax, Rs. 1,005 ; tax on 
bidi shops, Rs. 330; rents of municipal lands and houses 
Rs. 4,621 ; conservancy receipts; Rs. 1,105; market fees, 
Rs. 2,171; licence fees, Rs. 462: interest Rs. 172; grants, 
Rs. 1,527; other items, Rs. 2,680. The total expenditure in the 
same year excluding extraordinary and debt heads, amounted 
to Rs. 27,855. General administration and collection of taxes 
amounted to Rs. 7,103; refund, Rs. 65; lighting, Rs. 2,032; 
water supply and drainage, Rs. 116; conservancy (general), 
Rs. 6,881; conservancy (special), Rs. 2,221; other sanitary 
requirements, Rs. 432; epidemics and vaccination, Rs. 68; public 
works (roads and buildings), Rs. 3,866; contributions, Rs. 26 ; 
and other items, Rs. 5,046. There is a government dispensary 
in the town. 

There is no special drainage works for the town. The 
sullage water is taken away by means of kutcha and pucca 
gutters. Water is supplied to the town from pipes from the 
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river Kr$na. Compulsory primary education is administered 
in the town by the District School Board, Kolhapur, the muni¬ 
cipality making its statutory contribution. There is a high 
school. There is a library in the town run by a private institu¬ 
tion recognised by Government, to which the municipality 
gives a small annual grant. There is no fire service in the 
town. There are eight miles of road in the town, three miles 
of which are metalled and the rest unmetalled. There are no 
burial or cremation grounds maintained by the Municipality. 
There are three burial places for the Mahommedan community ; 
two burial places for Lingayats; and one cremation ground for 
Hindus all situated outside the municipal area. The objects 
of interest in the town are the palace of the chief of the ex- 
Kurundavad State and a temple of Visnu. 

Malkapur (JSahuwadi T.; 16“ 55' N, 73“ 55' E ; p. 3,299) lies 
twenty-eight miles north-west of Kolhapur on the left bank of 
the Sail river and close to the Kolhapur-Amba Pass road. 
Malkapur was of little importance until 1844 when the 
Kolhapur PratinidhPs headquarter was moved to it from 
Visalgad. 

Of the total population of 3,299 according to the Census* 
figures of 1951, the agricultural classes number 578 and the non- 
agricultural classes 2,721. Of the latter 571 persons derive their 
principal means of livelihood from production other than culti¬ 
vation, 860 persons from commejrce ; 116 persons from transport, 
and 1,174 persons from other services and miscellaneous sources. 

The civic affairs of the town are managed by a municipality 
established in 1884 and now functioning under the Bombay 
District Municipal Act (III) of 1901. The municipal area covers 
only three-fourth of a square mile. The municipal board is 
composed of sixteen members, all elected, two seats being 
reserved for women in wards B and C and two for the 
Scheduled Castes in ward D..^ The municipality has appointed 
three committees, viz., the ^naging Committee, the Sanitary 
Committee and the School Committee to carry on the adminis¬ 
tration. 

During 1956-57, the total income of the municipality, exclud¬ 
ing extraordinary and debt heads amounted to Rs. 26,740, com¬ 
posed of tax on houses and lands, Rs. 1,819; toll, Rs. 4,946; 
special sanitary cess, Rs. 624; hotel tax, Rs. 376; rents of lands 
and houses, Rs. 3,168 ; other taxes, Rs. 9.207; fees and revenue 
from markets and slaughter-houses, Rs. 3,760; and from 
miscellaneous and other heads Rs. 3,440. The total expenditure, 
excluding extraordinary and debt heads, totalled Rs. 36,476, 
distributed as follows:—office establishment, Rs. 7,130; 
lighting establishment, Rs. 2,426; water supply Rs. 2,794; 
drainage, Rs. 545 ; conservancy (general and special), Rs. 12,144; 
roads, Rs. 5,745; grants and contributions, Rs. 320; and mis¬ 
cellaneous and other heads, Rs. 5,372. 
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There are eight municipal wells in the town, which supply 
water to the inhabitants. In summer the roads are wetted by 
water brought from the river. Drainage is by means of gutters, 
only some of which are stone-lined, others being kutcha. There 
is compulsory primary education in the town managed by the 
Kolhapur District School Board, the municipality paying its 
statutory contribution. There is a high school managed by 
the Rayat Siksan Samstha. The municipality gives an annual 
grant of Rs. 200 to the taluka library which is housed in the 
municipal building. There is only a length of 1,600 ft. of 
municipal road in the town. There is a Government dispensary 
in the centre of the town. There is also a veterinary dispensary 
maintained by Government in Ucat which is close to the town. 
There are three municipal dharmasalds. The municipality 
maintains a cremation shed and a burial place. The 
Mahommedan community has its own burial place. 

Malkapur has two chief temples built of stone and motar. 
One dedicated to Visvesvara is 58' x 27' x 23' high and the 
other dedicated to Bhimasahkar is 55' x 29' x 18' high. 

Murgud (Kagal T.; 16'’ 20' N ; 70° 10' E ; p. 5,637), is a small 
town in Kagal Taluka, 38 miles south of the Kolhapur railway 
station and on the right bank of the Vedag^ga river. Of the 
total population of 5,637 according to the census figures of 1951, 
the agricultural classes number 3,549 and the non-agricultural 
classes 2,088. Of the latter 837 persons derive their principal 
means of livelihood from production other than cultivation, 
496 persons from commerce, 25 persons from transport, and 730 
persons from other services and miscellaneous sources. 

The civic affairs of the town are managed by a municipality 
established in 1921 and now functioning under the Bombay 
District Municipal Act (HI) of 1901. The municipal area 
covers 0*72 square miles. The municipal council is composed of 
fourteen members, all elected. One seat is reserved for the 
Scheduled Castes in ward No. I and another for women in 
ward No. IV, The Secretary of the municipality is the execu¬ 
tive officer and is in charge of general administration. In 1954-55, 
the income of the municipality, exclusive of extraordinary and 
debt heads, totalled Rs. 28,574, composed of octroi Rs. 5,653 ; house 
tax Rs. 3,229 ; vehicle tax Rs. 6,865 ; water tax Rs. 2,224 ; revenue 
derived from munic'ipal property and powers apart from taxation 
Rs. 7,083; interest Rs. 105 ; grants Rs. 625; other taxes Rs. 2,725 
and other sundry items Rs. 165. The total expenditure in the 
same year, exclusive of extraordinary and debt heads, amounted 
to Rs. 30,561, comprising general administration and collection 
charges Rs. 5,868; public safety Rs. 2,649; public health and con¬ 
venience Rs. 21,653; public education Rs. 181; sundry expenses 
Rs. 310. 

There is no special drainage works for the town, but there 
are some kachhd and puccd gutters which take away the sullage 
water. Water is taken to the town by pipes from Sir PirSjirao 
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Tank. Compulsory primary education in the town is managed 
by the Kolhapur District School Board, the municipality paying 
its statutory contribution. There is no fire service maintain^ 
by the municipality. The total length of municipal roads is 
5-25 miles of which only 1*7 are metalled. There is a public 
library in the town for which the municipality makes a small 
annual grant of Rs. 100. There are two temples, one dedicated 
to Arhbabai and the other to Maruti. There are no cremation or 
burial grounds maintained by the municipality. The Hindu 
and Muslim communities have their separate private cremation 
or burial grounds. 

The Pandav Darah Caves (Panhala Peta) apparently of 
Buddhist origin, are cut in a semi-circular scarp about twenty- 
five feet high overlooking about a thousand feet' of thicldy 
wooded hill-sides above the plains six miles west of Panhala 
and eighteen miles north-west of Kolhapur. The group of caves 
includes a large cistern running into the hill-side, eight dwelling 
cells, and two large caves, a chapel and a school. In front of 
the caves are traces of a pillared verandah most of which has 
fallen into the ravine twenty feet below. Each of the two largest 
caves has a verandah, a hall divided into three sections or rooms 
with remains of pillars along the side walls, and an inner cell 
or shrine each with what is described as a carved elevation 
probably a daghobd or relic-shrine in the centre. The verandah 
of the chapel is fifteen feet long and seven feet wide. The 
sections of the chapel hill are said to measure 27' x 12', 28' xK/, 
and 29' x 3J'. The roof is flat and the height of the hill eight 
feet. In the back wall of the hall a door (6J' x 2J') opens into an 
inner room or shrine (10' x 7' x 8') with a carved central 
elevation apparently a relic-shrine. The school hall which has 
a flat roof feet high is divided into three parts the outer 
32' X 6J', the central 15' x 9', and the inner 12' x 9', the cell 
of which the measurements are not given, has like the chapel 
shrine a carved central elevation apparently a relic-shrine. 

Panhala (Panhala Mahal; 16° 45' N ; 74° 05' E; p. 2,573), is 
the head-quarters of the Panhala Mahal and is the best health 
resort in the Kolhapur district. It has two parts, Panhala fort 
or Killa Panhala, also called Huzur Bazar (head-quarters marke^ 
on the hill-top, and the suburbs of Ravivar, Maiigajvar, Guruvar 
and Ibrahampur at the foot of the hill fort. The hill-top is 
pleasantly broken and adorned with cliffs, pools, and shady 
springs. Except during the rains the climate is delightful, the 
days cool, and the nights fresh. The fort is famous for its free¬ 
dom from cholera chiefly because of its plentiful supply of pure 
iron-charged water. The best spring is the Nagajhari (Cobra 
Spring), but it dries up in the hot weather. The chief 
reservoirs which hold water throughout the year are the 
Sadoba tank with stone steps 221 feet long, 148 broad and 
thirty-five deep, and Somaja tank also with stone steps 220 feet 
long, 190 broad and seventeen deei^. Of the wells, the chief is 
the Sringar or AndhSr bav which stands west of the fort close 
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to the rampart.* Near the old Dharmakothi building, every CHAPTER 80. 
Sunday a market is held attended by about 2,000 people. In 
this market ride, millet, vegetables, spices, and cloth are sold pInraL. 

to the value of about Rs. 580. In the suburbs at the foot of the 
hill-top another small market is held every Wednesday. 

The civic affairs of the town are managed by a municipality Municipality, 
established in 1954 under the Bombay District Municipal Act, 

1901. The municipal area covers one and half sq. miles. The 
municipal council is composed of 12 members, all nominated 
by the Government. The Prant Officer, Northern Division, is 
the ex-officio president of the municipality and looks after the 
work of the administration of the Panhala municipality. The 
Superintendent of the hill station is directed to work as a Secre¬ 
tary of the municipality and looks after all the routine 
work of the municipality and supervises and controls the staff. 

The municipality functions mostly under a Government grant. 

The yearly income from municipal taxes and other sources 
does not exceed Rs. 7,000 (1957-58). 

There is a Government dispensary in the heart of the town. Municipal 
There is a mobile Government veterinary dispensary for Services. 
Panhala : the stockman comes to Panhala once a week (i.e., on 
Wednesdays). There are eight wells and four tanks which 
supply water to the villages. The Panhala municipality had 
in January 1955 constructed a pipe-line viz., Sidbor 
Pipe Line, by which half of the population of the village is 
provided with water. There is no special drainage system. 

There are stone-lined gutters and the cesspools are emptied by 
the municipality. Compulsory primary education in the town 
is managed by the Kolhapur District School Board. The 
annual contribution of the municipality has been fixed at 
Rs. 3,380, but the municipality has not yet paid any contribu¬ 
tion. There is no fire service maintained by the municipality. 

The approximate length of roads within the municipal area is 
8 miles, 7 miles of which are metalled. 

Cremation and burial places are not managed by the Bur ial places. 
municipality. There is one place for burial and one for 
cremation granted for public use by the Government. 

The municipality maintains a garden called the Lingbag Oardent, 
where the municipality has undertaken to construct a children’s 
park. There is a public library, called the Moropant 
Granthalaya, and the municipality is constructing a building 
to house it at a cost of Rs. 17,000. The municipality maintains 
a rest-house and runs a cafeteria. 


In the Karvir Puran some of the ponds, springs, and wells are mentiionod as tirths 
oi;. holy pools and bear old mythological names. Thus the Sadoba pool is called 
Pfurashars pool, the Somala ponds Soma pool, the Nanhari spring Nag Pool, the ling 
well Vaiftanta pool, the Palann well Madan pond, the Kapur well AshvaUyan pool and 
the Mhar pond Stambha pool. 
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Panhala is being developed into a hill station by the Govern¬ 
ment. The municipality has been trying its utmost to extend all 
kinds of amenities to the public within its means. 

Panhala Fort crowns one of the tops of the Panhala spur of 
the Sahyadris, about twelve miles to the north-west of the 
Kolhapur—-Ratnagirl Road. The Panhala uplands are 2772 feet 
above the sea and about 1300 feet above the Kolhapur plain, and 
the hill top which the Panhala fort crowns rises about 275 feet 
above the uplands. The fort is about four and half miles in 
circumference. For about half the distance it is protected by 
a scarp thirty to fifty feet high which in places is strengthened 
by a loopholed parapet wall. For the remaining half the fort 
is surrounded by a strong stone wall fifteen to thirty feet thick 
at the top and with bastions at convenient distances for carrying 
guns. The fort was entered through three magnificent double 
gateways which were reached from the tableland by long flights 
of stone steps. Of these three gateways Car Darvaja has been 
destroyed and third Tin Darvaja and Wagh Darvaja are still 
entire and are finely built with much light tracery on the door 
posts and architrave. About forty-six yards from the third gate¬ 
way a breach about forty yards long marks the spot where the 
British troops forced an entrance when the fort was held by 
insurgents in 1844. North of the fort with a gorge about ninety 
yards wide is a natural basin, whose entrance is guarded by two 
large raised platforms. Two unfailing reservoirs and many pure 
springs afford an ample water supply, and a large area of rich 
soil and abundant brushwood secured a garrison from scarcity 
of grain or firewood. 

Panhala is the traditional residence of the sage Parasr. The 
Karavir or Kolhapur Puran a compilation of A.D. 1730, mentions 
Panhala as Pannagalaya or the home of Serpents. In old inscrip¬ 
tions the name appears as Pranlak and Padmanal. A copper 
plate found in Satara shows that in A. D. 1191-92 Panhala was 
the seat of the Siahara Bhoja Raja II. (1178-1209) who is first 
mentioned as living at Valvad^ apparently either Valva about 
fifteen miles south or Valivade about four and half miles north 
of Kolhapur; in 1187 as ruling at Kolhapur and about three years 
later (1191) as ruling in Panhala fort. Bhoja Raja is said to 
have built fifteen forts of which Bavada, Bhudarga<J, Panhala, 
Satara and Visalgad are the chief. About A.D. 1209-10 Bhoja Raja 
Was defeated by Singhana (1209-1247) the most powerful of the 
Devagirl Yadavas. After Bhoja Raja’s defeat Panhala seems 
to have fallen into the hands of petty Maratha chiefs. In 1376 
inscriptions record the settlement of Nabhapur to the south-east 
of the fort. On the establishment of the Adil Shahi dynasty of 
Bijapur in 1489, Panhala came under Bijapur and was fortified 
with great care. To the Bijapur government are ascribed the 
strong ramparts and gateways of the fort which according to 
tradition took a hundred years to build. Numerous inscriptions 
in the fort refer to the reign of Ibrahim Adil Shah, probably 
Ibrahim I (1334-1557). In 1659, immediately after the discomfiture 
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of the Bijapur general Afzal Khan, Sivaji took Panh§la 
from Bijapur. In May 1660, to win back the fort from Sivaji, All 
Adil Shah II (1656-1672) of Bijapur sent Sidi Johar who laid 
siege to Panhala in which SivajI had shut himself. After four 
months siege SivajI escaped to Rahgana about fifty-five miles 
south-west of Kolhapur, and shortly after Panhala and Pavana^jJ 
were taken by Ali Adil Shah in person. In 1673, SivajI 
again took Panhala. In 1674, the Bijapur generals made 
an unsuccessful attempt on the fort, and till his death in 1680 
Panhala remained in the hands of SivajI, who for a time kept 
his son SambhajI under guard at Panhala. After SivajI's death 
Sarhbhajl won over to his side the commandant of Panhala and 
marching on Raigad in the central Kofikan overthrew 
Rajaram’s faction and established himself as head of the 
Marathas. About nine years later in 1669 when SambhajI was 
made prisoner by Aurangzeb’s general Takribkhan at 
Sangamesvar in Ratnagirl, Panhala came under the Mughals. 
In 1692, Panhala was retaken by Parasuram Trimbak, the 
ancestor of the Kolhapur Pant Pratinidhi family of Visalgad. 
In 1701, the emperor Aurangzeb laid siege to and took Panhala 
in person. In this year at Panhala, on the 28th of April, 
Aurangzeb received the English ambassador Sir William Norris 
who spent 200 gold mohars (£ 300) in fruitless negotiation 
with the Moghal emperor. Shortly after, in 1701, Panhala was 
taken from the Moghals by Ramcandra Pant Amatya. In 1705 
Tarabal, the widow of Rajaram (1689-1700) made Panhala her 
head-quarters. In Tarabafs war with Sahu of Satara in 1708, 
Sahu took Panhala and Tarabal fied to Malvan in Ratnagirl. 
Shortly after, in 1709, Tarabal again took Panhala. In 1782 the 
seat of the Kolhapur government was moved from Panhala to 
Kolhapur. In 1827 under SahajI (1821-1837) Panhala and 
Pavanagad were for a time made over to the British Govern¬ 
ment. In 1844, during the minority of SivajI IV (1837-1866), 
Panhala and Pavanagad were taken by rebels who seized Colonel 
Ovans, the Resident of Satara, when on tour and imprisoned 
him in Panhala. A British force was sent against the rebels 
^d on the 1st of December, 1844 breached the fort wall, took 
it by storm, and dismantled the fortifications. A garrison of 
1845 militia and a hundred pieces of ordnance were left to 
guard the fort. 

Of the ruins on the hill top one of the oldest is the citadel in 
the centre of the fort, surrounded by high ruined walls enclosing 
a tangled growth of jack, mango, guava, and other trees and 
bushes. Nothing remains of the old palace but stone foundations 
and plinths hid in shrubs and underwood. Of three enormous 
stone and cement granaries built with arched roofs and capable 
of holding provisions for a large army, the largest known as 
Gafiga KothI, a massive building with two entrances, is nearly 
choked with rubbish. On either side a staircase leads to a terrace 
where exist small holes through which large quantities of grain 
used to be passed. The building is 10,200 feet square and thirty- 
five feet high. Of the two other granaries, one is 152 feet long, 
forty feet broad, and eighteen feet high, and the other eighty-eight 
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feet long, thirty-five broad, and thirty high. Besides these three 
large granaries the Dharxna KothI granary is also a stone build¬ 
ing fifty-five feet by forty-eight and thirty-five feet high with 
an entrance and a staircase leading to a terrace. On the east 
of the fort close to the rampart stands the Kalavantin’s Sajja or 
courtesans* terrace-room. It is nearly a complete wreck except 
that traces of fine ornament remain in the ceiling. It is sixty 
feet by thirty-six and fifty-eight feet high. To the north of the 
fort stands a palace of His Highness the Maharaja of Kolhapur, 
a stone and mud structure two storeyed and tile-roofed with 
room for a hundred to two hundred men. To the east of the 
palace close to the rampart is a massive stone and mortar building 
called the Sajjekothl. It is two-storeyed, thirty-six feet by thirty- 
one and forty-one feet high with one entrance and a staircase 
leading to the upper storey. On the south of the fort close 
to the rampart stands a small stone building called the 
Talimakhana or wrestling house with three domed rooms. 
The Redemahal to the south of the mamlatdar’s office is 
101' X 53' X 36' high. Close to the Mamlatdar’s office stands 
SambhajI Maharaja’s temple, ninety feet by forty-six and 
including the spire fifty-five feet high. The temple is surrounded 
by an arch roofed building which is used as a rest-house. 
Opposite Sambhaji’s temple is another dedicated to Jijibai Saheb 
the wife of SarhbhajI Maharaja (1712-1760). Of Musalman build¬ 
ings the most important is the shrine of Sadhoba a Musalman 
saint. It is surrounded by a stone and mud wall 
and is twenty-nine feet square and including the dome 
fifty feet high. Every year a fair or urus is held. This place 
is said to have been the seat of the sage Parasar whose name 
the Karavir Mahatmya associates with several objects of interest 
on Panhala hill. Among these objects to the south of the fort 
is a rock-cut cave of the sage Parasar. 

Pargad Fort (Chandgad Taluka), on the Belagafiv-Savantwa^i 
frontier about thirty-five miles west of Belagahv, is built on 
a peaked hill in the Sahyadris about 2,000 feet above sea level. 
The hill sides are wooded, except in places where they have 
been laid bare by brushwood clearing or Kumri. The ascent 
to the fort is steep by rock-cut steps. The fort which is al^ut 
forty acres in area is mostly out of repair. Part of the walls, 
which only line the crests of ravines and one gateway are 
fallen. The water-supply is from six reservoirs four of which 
are in repair. A temple of Bhavanl and two broken pieces of 
cannon are the only other remains in the fort. In 1827 
a committee of inspection described Pargad as an extensive 
hill fort in the Sahyadris 1,900 feet high, about thirty-one miles 
from Belaganv and two miles north of the Ram pass. It was 
formed by the basalitic band of rock which crowns so many of 
the Sahyadri hills. The perpendicular scrap varied from forty 
to hundred feet and was inaccessible in every part except at 
the gateway where the masonry was only fourteen feet high. 
The fort was overlooked and commanded on several sides, 
especially on the north where a hill approached as near as 
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1,200 feet. The water-supply was from numerous wells 
supplied by springs. A reservoir in the fort also held water 
till February. A stone-built temple, the commandant’s house, 
an eight-pounder, and three Jdmburds were the only other 
remains in the fort. The garrison consisted of 360 irregulars. 
A second committee of inspection in 1842 described the fort 
as about forty-five miles west of Bejaganv on a spur of the 
Sahyadris about 1,200 feet above the plain. The spur contained 
two distinct heights the most northern of which formed the 
fort. The hill was triangular in shape, its eastern side forming 
the base about 2,400 feet, its south-west front about 
1^800, and north-west front about 1,650 feet, and the entire 
breadth of the hill from east to west was about 1,200 yards. 
The crest of the hill with a natural scrap all round of thirty 
to sixty feet formed, without any help from art, a strong and 
almost impregnable position ; for though in many places the 
scarp had a slight slope it was nowhere sufficiently sloped to 
admit of an assault. The works crowning the crest of the 
scarp were strong stone wall twelve to twenty feet high, and 
according to the form of the hill, flanked in various places 
with bastions fit for ordnance. At the north angle round which 
the road led to the gate the rock was particularly high, bold 
and rugged and was crowned by a double line of works of 
masonry completely commanding the road to the gate which 
was placed in the north-west front about 600 feet from the 
western angle of the hill. The only entrance to the fort was 
up a flight of steps about fifty yards long on the top of which 
was a small gate facing south-west and much exposed. The 
passage up the steps was steep and well flanked by the works. 
The south-east end of the fort was the weakest point forming 
a sharp acute angle without any defences. The fort was 
inhabited, but water was scarce and had to be brought by the 
people from a village outside the slope of the hill to the 
north-west not far from the gate. The committee observed 
that even without defences the hill would be regarded as a very 
strong position, but formed into a fort, with the defences as they 
then (1842) existed, it should be deemed a fort of great strength. 
Pargad appears among the ten Belganv forts held by Sivaji 
at the time of his death in 1680. In 1749 Pargad fort was ceded 
to Sadasivarav the cousin of the third Pesava Balajl. In 1844 
Pargad and Candgad were threatened by insurgents*, but 
a timely reinforcement of irregulars saved them. 

The caves of Pavala (Panhala Mahal), which are of 
Buddhist origin, are cut in rock near Jotiba’s hill six miles 
north-west of Kolhapur. As in the Pandav Darah group there 
are two main caves, one which is supposed to have been the 
school and the other the chapel or caitya. There is also a rock-cut 
water cistern. A narrow verandah formerly fronted by piUars 
is cut along the face of the hill. The entrance into the main 

* See Kolhapur History'. 
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OHAFTBR10. chapel cave leads from a verandah (35' x 4' x 9' high) by 
a door (9' x 5') with side windows each four feet by five. The 

Payjxa Cat*8. larger cave is a hall nearly square (34J' x 32') and nine feet 
high. The fiat roof rests on three side rows of fourteen pillars 
each. Twenty-three cells open out from the sides of the hall, 
each about seven feet long, five broad, and seven high. 
Between the three side rows of pillars and the cells runs 
an open passage, forty-one feet long and four feet broad. The 
smaller cave (31' x 16' x 12i' high), which is supposed to have 
been a lecture room, is entered by a gate seven and a half feet 
wide and seven feet high, and has a rock-cut pulpit or raised 
seat for the teacher. The caves have been taken under the 
charge of the Archaeological Department, but no major repairs 
have been carried out. 

Payawqad Fobt. Pavangad Fort (Panhala Mahal), stands on the Panhala spur 
about half a mile east of the Panhala fort from which it is 
separated by a ravine. The chief defence of the fort is 
a scarped rock fifteen to twenty-five feet high. In most places 
the steepness of the rock has been increased by artificial 
scarping and it has been strengthened by a parapet wall of 
black stone fourteen feet high. This parapet wall has collapsed 
at many places. The two main entrances were pulled down 
in 1844 when the fort was dismantled. The fort though deserted 
has a good water supply. 

Rubadi. Rttkadi (Hatkanangale T.; 16'' 40' N ; 74'* 20' E ; p. 5,375), 
lies on the Kolhapur—Miraj road about nine miles east of 
Kolhapur and a mile from the Pancagahga river. RukadI is also 
a railway station on the Kolhapur—Miraj—Sangali meter 
gauge line. The chief objects of interest are a tower, a temple 
of Mahadeo; and a darga or Musalman tomb. The tower, 
which is said to have been built by Sadasivpant, a mamlatdar 
of the former Kolhapur State, is thirty-eight feet high and 
175 feet in circumference. It was formerly used as a lock up 
for prisoners and is now ruined. The temple of Mahadeva is 
built of stone and is 15' x 15' x 11' high. The tomb, which is 
22' X 22' X 18' high, is said to have been built in honour of 
Avaliya a Musalman saint. The tomb has rent-free lands most 
of the proceeds of which are spent in a yearly fair or urus, 

Samaboad Fobt. Samangad Fort (Gadhinglaj T.) nn isolated oval-topped hill 
three and a half miles south of Gadhinglaj (16® 10' N; 
74® 20' E), has greatest height of 2,600 feet above the sea and 
greatest breadth of 260 feet. The hill top is surrounded by an 
eight-feet high wall. Formerly it was well supplied with water 
from several rock-cut cisterns. For want of repairs for many 
years, the cisterns are not functioning at present (1957). In 
1676, Samangad was thoroughly repaired by Sivaji. Though 
one of the smallest of Sivaji’s forts, Samangac^ was one of the 
strongest. In 1844, injudicious changes introduced by the 
minister DajI Paficjit, by bringing their lands under the 
mapalatdar, enraged the Skmanga^ garrison or Ga<}kar!s who 
. rebelled and shut the gates of the fort. On the 13th of October, 
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1844 the fort was taken by British troops under General 
Delamotte and dismantled. Since the disturbances of 1844 the 
mamlatdar's head-quarters have been moved from Samangad to 
Gadhihglaj.^ The fort is now in a dilapidated condition. 

Shirol (16" 40' N; 74" 35' E ; p. 10,131), the head-quarters of 
SiroJ Taluka, lies thirty miles east of Kolhapur and about four 
miles to the north of the meeting of the Pancagahga and 
Krsna. It is about six miles from Jaisihgpur railway station 
on the Kolhapur—Miraj metre gauge line. A first class road 
joins Sirol with Kolhapur. 6irol is sometimes called Ghumat 
Sirol Or Sirol with the dome, because it used to have 
a large domed tomb of a Bijapur officer named Nurkhan which 
Parasurama Bhau Patavardhan is said to have destroyed in 1779. 
Sirol is guarded by a ditch and a wall and is strengthened by 
an inner citadel. During the wars between Kolhapur and the 
Patavardhans in the latter part of the eighteenth century Sirol 
changed hands several times. In 1780 it was finally taken by 
SivajI III (1760-1812) and became a part of Kolhapur State. 
The chief street runs north-south and is lined by good houses. 
As the water of almost all the wells is brackish, drinking water 
is brought from the river which is about a mile distant. There 
is a Government dispensary in the town and also a high 
school run by a private society. There is also a public library. 
Shirol has two large temples, two mosques, and a tower. Of 
the two temples Kalesvar’s is the oldest though of no great 
age as it is built of stone and mortar. It is thirty-five feet long, 
twenty-five feet broad, and twenty-eight feet high. The other 
temple, which is dedicated to Dattatreya is held specially 
sacred. The only object of worship in the temple is a slab of 
stone on which an open hand is carved. It is called the temple 
of Bhojanapatra or the dinner plate, and a stone vessel or patra 
is still preserved in which, according to tradition, the god 
Dattatreya once took a meal or hhojan with a holy Brahman of 
Sirol. Of the two mosques which are said to have been built 
by Surkhan of Bijapur, one is thirty-two by twenty-two feet 
and the other thirty-five by twenty-seven feet. The ruined 
tower which stands in the centre of the town is said to have 
been built by the Kolhapur State in 1833 A. D. It is thirty-five 
feet high and 150 feet round. 

Shiroli (Karvir T.; 16" 40' N; 74" 15' E ; p. 2,174), is on the 
Pune Belganv road about six miles north-west of Kolhapur. 
In 1855, the village which was then almost entirely of thatched 
huts was destroyed by fire. Since the 1855 fire, many tiled 
houses have been built, several of them two-storeyed high. 
Siroll is a halting place on the journey from Poona to Be^gafiv 
and has two rest-houses. The water is drawn from a reservoir 
near the village about twenty-four acres in area. Near Siroll 
the Pancaganga is crossed by an iron bridge close to which is 
a tomb in honour of Bale Pir where every April a fair or wrus 
is held attended by about 10,000 people. In the centre of the 
village is a well-built temple of SarveSvar. 
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^ BetaUs of the 1844 disturbance are given above under History. 
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Vadgaon (Hatkanangale T.; 16** 45' N ; 74° 30' E ; p. 6,173), 
is ten miles north-east of Kolhapur. 

Of the total population of 6,173 according to the census figures 
of 1951, the agricultural classes number 2,102 and the non- 
agricultural classes 4,071. Of the latter 1,811 persons derive 
their principal means of livelihood from production other than 
cultivation, 1,146 persons from commerce; 102 persons from 
transport; and 1,012 persons from other services and miscellane¬ 
ous sources. 

The civic affairs of the town are managed by a municipality 
established in 1887 and now functioning under the Bombay 
District Municipal Act (III) of 1901. The municipal area covers 
nearly 5/8 square miles. The municipal council is composed of 
16 members. Two of the seats are reserved for women, one to 
rotate in wards A and B, and the other to rotate in wards C 
and D. In 1954-55, the total income of the municipality, exclud¬ 
ing extraordinary and debt heads was Rs. 33,880, composed of 
income from municipal rates and taxes, Rs. 16,651 ; revenue from 
municipal property and powers apart from taxation, Rs. 14,615 : 
grants and contributions Rs. 2,391 and miscellaneous, Rs. 223. 
The expenditure during the same year, excluding extraordinary 
and debt heads, was Rs. 43,322. Of this general administration 
absorbed Rs. 6,607 ; public safety; Rs. 2,386; public health and con¬ 
venience, Rs. 29,208 and other items, Rs. 5,121. There is a Govern¬ 
ment dispensary in the town and also a maternity home. There 
is also a veterinary sub-dispensary run by Government. The 
municipality has contributed Rs. 2,500 towards the cost of a new 
building for this dispensary, which is now (February, 1956) 
under construction. There are no special drainage works for 
the town. In almost all parts of the town there are pucca 
gutters and waste water is drained through these. There is piped 
water supplied from the LaksmI tank. Although the tank is in 
possession of Government in view of the fact that the munici¬ 
pality contributed Rs. 50,000 towards its construction, about 
sixty years ago, the water is supplied free to the municipality. 
The distribution of water is, however, under the control of 
the municipality. Compulsory primary education in the town 
is administered by the Kolhapur District School Board, the 
municipality contributing its statutory share of the expenditure. 
There is a high school managed by a private institution. There 
is no fire service manitained by the municipality. There are 
5J miles of road in the town, 2i miles of which are metalled. 
There is a municipal cremation ground in the north of the town. 
There is a burial place for Mahommedans managed by the 
Mahommedan community. 

During the feuds between the Kolhapur State and the 
Patwardhans at the close of the eighteenth century Vadganv 
was several times burnt. About 1761-62 it was plundered 
by Raghunatharav, uncle of the Pesava. Formerly during the 
reign of SambhajI (1712-1760) Vadgafiv was a favourite residence 
of the Kolhapur family and had a strong detachment of horse. 
Vadgafiv has a large Brthmanic tem|fle of Lak§mi and a Jain 
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temple of Laksmi, which is about 4,160 feet to the south-west 
of the town, is in Hemaqlpahtl style, twenty-four feet long 
twenty-one broad and thirty high. The Jain temple in the 
centre of the town is said to have been built in 1696 on 
one Adapa Bhugset at a cost of Rs. 40,000. 

Vadi Narsinha (Sirol T.), commonly called Narsoba's Vadi, 
a vddi or suburb of Sirol (160" 40' N; 74" 35' E); a spot richly 
wooded with babhul and tamarind, lies three miles south of 
Sirol at the meeting of the Krsna and Pahcagahga. It is named 
after Narsinha Sarasvatl, who for twelve years is said 
to have, lived at the sacred meeting of the rivers. Most of the 
people are Brahman pujdns or ministrants of the deity Narsinha. 
Vadi Narsinha is a holy place and is visited by large numbers 
of pilgrims. It has two large temples, one dedicated to 
Dattatreya and the other to Narayan Svaml. The temple of 
Dattatreya to the south of the village on the river bank is 
twenty-four feet long, twelve broad and twelve high. From 
the temple to the river bed runs a flight of steps 137 feet long 
and 127 broad. West of the temple of Dattatreya lies the temple 
of Narayan Svaml who is said to have been taught religion 
direct by Dattatreya. It is fifty-one feet long, twenty-two broad 
and fourteen feet high. At the meeting of the Krsna and 
Pancaganga is another flight of steps of hewn stone and mortar, 
143 feet long and sixty-seven feet wide. There is a high school 
in the town. 

Besides the two villages of Aurvad and Gaurvad in Belgahv 
granted rent-free to Narsinha Sarasvatl, the temple is in 
receipt of Rs. 1,340 a year in cash. During the whole month 
from the dark fifth of Magh or February-March a fair is held 
attended by about 5,000 people from a distance of 200 miles. 
Piece-goods, copper and brass vessels and other articles in 
daily use are offered for sale in temporary booths. The total 
sales in the month amounted to about a lakh of rupees. On the 
dark 12th of Asvin or September-October, the day on which 
Dattdtraya is said to have disappeared from the world, another 
small fair is held attended by about 10,000 people. 

Vishalgad Fort (Sahuvadi T.; 16 ’ 50' N ; 73" 45' E; p. 79), 
crowns the Gajapur hill about forty-five miles north-west of 
Kolhapur. It is 3,200 feet long and 1,040 feet broad. The walls, 
gateways and towers are almost entirely ruined. Besides the 
old mansion of the Kolhapur Pratinidhi the chief building is 
a mosque with a tomb to Hajrat Malik Rehanzir seventeen feet 
long by fifteen broad and eight high. This mosque is visited 
both by Hindus and Musalmans. Every year on the 13th of the 
Musalman month Zilhdj a fair or urus is held attended by 300 
to 400 people. To meet the cost of this fair the mosque Has 
a yearly cash allowance of Rs. 90. The fort is watered by the 
Bhopal and Ardhacandra (half-moon) reservoirs, and by 
a cistern. The Bhopal reservoir which is said to have been 
built by BhopaJ Raja, is 6,400 feet square. The Ardhacandra 
reservoir is seventeen feet long, fifteen broad and deep, 
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and is said to have been built by Ramcandra Pant Amatya who 
held the fort after its capture by SivajI in 1659. The cisten, 
which also is said to have been built by Ramcandra, 
is 324 feet square and ten feet deep. 

According to tradition, about the year 1,000 Visalgad was in 
possession of a Hindu king named Bhopal who built the reservoir 
which still bears his name. On the wall of the mosque which 
is dedicated to Malik Rahan Pir, a Persian inscription runs :— 

“A Maratha king named Bhopal held the fort. I Malik 
Rahan came and six times besieged it without success. In 
the seventh siege I took it. Be brave and thou shalt prosper.” 
Another inscription on a tower known as the Daulat Buruj 
(tower of wealth) rims— 

In this world “ perseverance overcome difficulties.” The 
Daulat tower has been completed with elegance.” “ If you 
wish to learn its date, it lies in the letters Daulat Buruj.” 

According to Major Graham (author of Kolhapur) the letters 
of Daulat Buruj give the apparantly incorrect date of 645 that 
is A. D. 1247. The Musalmans failed to maintain their hold of 
Visalgad. In 1470 the Bahamani general Mahmud Gawan 
took Visalgad after a nine months’ siege. After the fall of 
the Bahmani dynasty in 1489 Visalgad came under Bijapur, 
and continued under Bijapur, till in 1659, it was taken by 
Sivaji and in 1660 given by him in grant to Parasuram 
Trimbak. In 1661 a large Bijapur army under Fazilkhan 
besieged Visalgad for several months and tried to take it by 
mining the western corner and bombarding it from the top of 
the Ghohasli hill. Traces of the wells which were dug for the 
Bijapur army remain at the neighbouring village of Gajapur 
and the rocky ground which was occupied by the troops is 
still known as Badasahaca Mai or the royal terrace. In 1730 
when Kolhapur was finally separated from Satara, the grant 
of Visalgad was continued to Janardan Pant by fresh patent 
or sanad passed by Sambhaji (1712-1760). Till 1844 Visalgad 
continued to be the head-quarters of the Kolhapur Pratinidhi. 
In 1844, as the fort had been occupied by the rebels, it was 
dismantled and the Pratinidhi’s head-quarters were moved to 
Malkapur. 

Valve (Radhanagari T. 16" 25' N ; 74" 05' E ; p. 4,225), also 
known as Kasaba Valve is a large village on the right bank 
of the Dudhaganga about fifteen miles south of Kolhapur. Of 
objects of interest Valve has the mansion or va(}d of the 
dumaledar or part-owner of the village, a square building of 
mud and sun-bumt bricks about 210 feet long and 110 broad. 
Valve has also an old mosque about eighteen feet long, fourteen 
broad and fifteen high, there is also a tomb dedicated to 
a member of the Ghatge family. At this tomb, from the dark 
8th to the dark 10th of Mdgh or January-February a fair used 
to be held till 1953, which was attended by about 7,000 people. 
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EXPLANATION OF COLUMN HEADINGS, SYMBOLS AND 
ABBREVIATIONS USED 

Tho names of towns and villages are arranged in alphabotioal order for the whole of the district 
except tho Ohandgad talnka whicli w^as mergfd in Kolhapur district after the rtorganizatiojj of 
Bombay State in 1950. 

Column 1. -Tho names are given both in Knglish and JJeonagari. The English siiclJiig is marked 
diaeritically as under 

U'^rr; if; ri-3;; r-^ ; t-^ ; cli-^ t; (Jh-S"; 

n-^T ; u-3^ ; n-^r ; n-ti[ ; s-^ ; ; s-cr ; 1-3? ; e-^’ ; 

Abbreviations Indicating Talukas : - 
AJ.- Ajra. 

1 n I i).—-Bhudurgjul. 

BVlh- Bavada. 

(H; I).- -Chandgad. 

hidhinglaj. 

HK. -Hatkanangalc. 


Iv\'.—Karvir. 
rx.—ranhaln. 

RDX.—RadhaiiBgnri. 

Si I\V.—Shahinvadi. 

SL.—Shirol. 

Column 2.—Direction and (6) Travelling distance of tho village from the taluka Head-quarters. 
Abbreviation used showing direction from taluka Head-quarters. 

E.~ East. 

W.—West. 

N.—North. 

S.—South. 

NE.—North East. 

SE.—South East, 

N\V.—North AVest. 

SW.—South West. 

H,Q.—Head- quarters. 

(o.c.p.) M-C Vf 708—57 
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Column 3.—(a) Area (Sq. miles); (b) Total population; (c) Number of households ; (d) Total 
number of Agricultural population.— 

Column 4.—(</) Post oflice; (b) Its distance from the village. 

Column 5.- (a) Railway station; (/>) Its distance from the village. 

Column ().— (a) Weekly bazar; (b) Bazar day ; (c) Distance of the bazar place fr< m the village. 

( 'olmnn 7.—(a) Nearest motor stand; {h) Its distance from the village. 

Column 8.—Drinking water facilities available in the village 
br.—brook, 
cl.— - canal, 
n.- - nulliT.. 

(•.- scarcity of water, 
j).—pond, 
pi.- pipe line, 
spr.--^ spring, 
si I', stream. 

1. -tank. 

W.—big well, 
n. - -bmall veil. 

CoJumn 11. - ^Miscellaneous information about school, panchuyat, cc).opcrati\e society, temple, math, 
mosque, dargah, eha'vadi, gymnasium, library, dispensaiy^, chiireh and inscription. 

*S1.—school; (h).—high; (ni).—middle; (pr).—printary. 

luun.—mmiieij»ality. 

pyt. - paiichayat. 

cH.---co-operative socii'ty; 

[(c).—credit; (fmg)..—farming; (i).- industrial; (con).—consumers; (mis).— 
miscellaneous ; (mp).--multipurpose ; (sp).—sale and purchase; (v vg).—weaving.] 

fr.~ fair. 


Months according to Hindu Calendar:— 

Ct.--Chaitra; Vsk.—Vaiahakha; Jt.—’Jaishtha; Asd.—Ashadha; Sm.—Shravana ; 
Bdp. —Bhadrapada; An.—Ashvina.; Kt.—Kartika; Mrg.—^MoigaBhinha; 

Ps. -^Pausha; Mg.—Mogh; Phg.—Phalguna; Sud.—Shudha (first fortnight 

of the month); Vad.—'vadya (Second fortnight of the month ); tl.—temple; 
M.—Math; mq.-'jilosque; dg.—'dargah; dh.—dharmaehala; gy]n.>~gymniMBitim. 
ch.-^chavadi; lib.—^libraiy; dp.—dispensary; ooh.—Ohuroh; ins.—^insoriptioo. 
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(a.f.P.) M-O Vf 768—67a 
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Village name in Eiiglinh ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 

Village name in Doonagari. 

Direction; 
Travelling 

distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop.; 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office ; 

Distance. 

Acirne ; BVD. ; 31#^ 

HW; 

16-0 

6-2; 1480; 

284; 

1474. 

liocal 

Adamapur; BHD.; STrerriTT .. 

NE; 

7-0 

1-5; 619; 

108; 

617. 

Mmgud 2-0 

Adolf; RDN.: 

S; 

UI-0 

4-4; 711 ; 

146; 

679. 

(largoti 11-0 

Adur ; KV.; afTfr 

^V; 

8—3 

1-2 ; 593 ; 

IJO ; 

399. 

Kolhapur 9-0 

Aijiapur; GGJ. ; 

SW ; 

0-6 

1-9; 079; 

184 ; 

953. 

Gadhinglaj 6-0 

Ainarl; BVD. ; 

N; 

o-O 

3*7; 486; 

93; 

440. 

Kharopntan 17-0 

Ainavadi; SHW. ; 

Aini; BDN. ; 

W; 

8-0 

2-7; 220; 

43; 

153. 

Malkapur 6-0 

HE; 

7-0 

9-7; 940; 

191 ; 

926. 

Gargoti 17-0 

Ajare ; AJ.; aff^ 

i 

HQ: 

3-0 

3*0; 5363; 

992 ; 

2666. 

Local 

i 

Akailur; KDN. ; 

E; 

8-0 

1-5; 1186; 

226; 

1094. 

i 

j 

Murgud 9-0 j 

Akardc ; BHD. ; 3nR>f 

^V; 

2-0, 

2-1 ; 1460; 

272; 

1268. 

Gargoti 2-0 

Akhavane ; BYD. ; 

N; 

0-0 

31; 617; 

106; 

429 

Kharopatan 15-0 

Akivat ; SL. ; 

X; 

6-0 

6 0; 3322 ; 

647 ; 

3143. 

Kurundwad 6-0 

Akurde ; PN. ; 

S; 

12-0 

j 1*3; 607; 

92; 

486. 

Kalekasaba 7-0 

Akurle ; SHW. ; 

X; 

8-0 

2*3; 721; 

119; 

720. 

Malkapur 9-0 

Alabad ; KG. ; 

S; 

26-0 

1-8; 931; 

180; 

863. 

Kapashi 1-0 
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Railway St.; 

Weekly Bazar; 

! 

Motor Stand; 

1 ; 

j Drinking' 

IuHtitutioiiB and oilier 

Distanee. 

Bazar i>ay ; 

; Distance. 

i water , 

information. 


Uietanco. 

1 

i 

j facilities.! 

' 1 



I 


Kolhapur 

48-0 

! Phonda 

Mon. 

7-0 

j Phoiwla 

fi-0 

1 w. 

1 

Kolhapur 

27-0 

Murgud 

Tuc. 

2-0 


0 4 

w. 

Kolhapur 

42-0 

Radhn- 

Sun. 

12-0 

Kadgaon 

3-0 

f TV. 

1 



nagari. 



. 



Kolhapur 

0-0 

Sangrul 

Thxi. 

3-0 


0 3 

! w. 

1 

j 

llukkeri 

34-0 

' i^Inhagaon 

Mon. 

2-0 


2-(» 

' w., rv. 

Road. 








Kolhapur 

40-0 

Oagun- 

Thu. 

8-0 

Bavada 

5-0 

w. 



Bavada. 






Kolhapur 

30-0 

Malkapur 

Fri. 

(i-0 

Malkapur 

0-0 

w.: str. 

Kolhdjtur 

31 0 

Saravadc 

Fri, 

7-0 

1 

5-0 

spr. 

llukkeri 

40-0 

Local 

Fri. 


1 Loral 


i 

w. 

Road. 








Kolhapiu’ 

1 

37-0 

1 Saravadc 

1 

1 

Fri, 

1 

^ i 

7-0 i 


1-0 

w. 

Kolhapur 

33-0 

Shengaon 

Thu. 

1-0 

1 

1 

M) 

rv. 

Kolhapur 

44-0 j 

Gagan- 

Thu. 

8-0 

Bavada 

12-0 

w. 



Bavada. 






Jayaingpiu* 13-b 

Kurundwad Thu. 

5-0 

Local 


rv.,w.,t 

Kolhapur 

17-0 

Kale- 

Sat. 

7-0 


3-0 

rv. 



Kasaba. 






Kolhapur 

29-0 

Kokrud 

Wed. 

2-0 

Katnalapur 9-0 

Btr. 

Kolhapur 

.30-0 

Kapashi 

Mon. 

1-0 


1-0 

w.,rv. 


I 2 SI (pr. & m).; p.> t.; cb. 

fr. (Ps. Slid. 15),* lltl. 
SI (pr).; 2tl.; ch. 

SI (pr). 7tl.; cell. 

I 

I SI (pr).; 08 . (inis.); Kedar- 
I Uiigdev fr. (ct. Vad 10). 
I 3tl.; dg.; 2gj"iu.; ch. 

;i SI (pr).; cs.; Manjaidevi; 
j (Mg).; 4tl.; M.; mq.; 
j gyJA.; 

SI (pr).; 2tl. 

I 

I 

SI (pr).; tl. 

SI (pr).: cs. (c).; Shivanilri 
j fr. (Mg. Vad. 13).; 7tl.; 

! mq- 

j 7SI (dpr, li.); 2c8. (c. iniK.); 
i Kaintirth fr. (Mg. Vad. 

I 30).; 8tl.; 2M.; 3mq.; 
2dg.; 2dh.; 2gym.; ch.; 
lib.; 3dp.; coh. 

SI (pr).; 2 c 8. (c, Mia.); fr. 
(ct. Slid. 1).; 5tl.; 2gyjn.; 
ch. 

SI (pr).; CB.; Shri Mahadov 
j fr. (Mg).; fdl.; gym. 

I SI (pr).: 2tl. 

I 

SI (pr).; pyt.; cs. (c).; lltl.; 
2M.; 2mq.; dg.; dh.; 
gym.; ch.; lib.; dp. 

SI (iir).; Vr. (ct., 8ud., 8).; 
tl.; mq. 

SI (pr).; 2t!.; gym. 

SI (pr.); Hazarat Ur. 
(month of Uastagir on 
11th.); 2t1.; mq.; dg.; 
ch.; mosque is famous 
for its aculptucc. 
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Village name in EngliBh ; 

Taliikn abbreviation ; 

Village name in lleonagnri. 

J>lroc*tion ; 
Travelling 

diBtanoe. 

Area (tSq. ms.); Pop.; 
HouseholtlH; Agricnllnriil 
population. 

Post Ofl&ce ; 

Distance. 

Alas ; SL.; aTT^yRT 

SE; 

7-0 

8-7; 387.5; 

732 ; 3.377. 

Xarsinh- 4-0 

W'ndi. 

i 

A!av(‘: PK.; affoW 

SW; 

t -0 

1*2; 648; 

124; 568. 

i 

Pnnhaln 6-0 

Knsiibii. 

Alaiur ; SIHA . ; 

N\V 

; S-0 

4-3; 718; 

1 K8 ; 706. 

i Malkiipur 6-0 , 

Al.nto. (Kasaha.): HK.; 
sriOT. 

K ; 

J-.l 

1*22: 5214 

106.-'); 4201. 

! Dop.tI ' 

i 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 ) 

Amajjal Vliaravacle; RDN.; ! 


S ; 

11-0 

11; 704; 

116; 605. 

Miirgnd 15-0 

Amatevadi; PN.; 

Ama^i-Dumala ; KV. ; 3rTi=Rft 

N; 

1 

()- 0 

P 0 : 206 ; 

.38; 20.5. 

Kodoli 5-0 

Kasubn. 

(2[»no5T) 

‘ W; 

14-0 

■21; 1304; 

24.3; 1210. 

Kolhapur 13-0 

Arilba ; SHW.; 3rt«rT 

; Nw 

: 12-0 

j 3'5 ; 525 ; 

122; 30.3. 

; Local 1 

Ambade ; AJ. ; 3TT^t^ 

W: 

i 

10-6 

; 3-2; 230; 

52; 237. 

i Ajrn 11-0 ! 

1 i 

Ariibap; IlK.; arraq’ 

1 W; 

14-0 

1 

1 5-7; .3367 ; 

1 

502 ; 2848. 

i 

Vadgaoii 3-0 
(Knsaba). 

Ambarde; PN. ; 

m ; 

17-6 

0-7; 215; 

.30 ; 21.5. 

Kale 1-0 

ICaaaba. 

Ambar.je; SHW. ; ^ 

S; 

3-0 

60; 1103; 

213 ; 1092. 

Shahuwadi 3--0 

Aihbavade ; PN. ; 

K: 

2-0 

10; 0.34; 

170; 896. 

Panhala 2-0 

Karaba. 

Ambavane; BHD. ; sf^papfr 

X; 

=-« 

1-7; 606; 

114; 602. 

Gargoti 1-0 
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Railway St.; 

Weekly Bazar ; 

ISIotor Stand ; 

'Drinking 

Iiistitutions and other 

Distance. 

Bazar Day; 

Distance. 

' Distance. 

i 

1 

j water 
.facilities.! 

information. 


Jaysingpur 

13-0 

Kurundwad Thr.. 

r>-0 Xarsoba- 

wndi. 

4-0 

1 rv. 

j 

: 3S1 (3pr).; Scs. (3c).; 8tl.; 

' 2mq.; dg.; ch,; Peer 
! dai’ga is famous for 
j sculpture. Famoup for 
{ the sculptures on the 
} Temples. 

Kolhaptir 

10-0 

KobOi 

Tue. 

2-t> ' Kotoli 

2-li 

i 

j 

1 w.,8pr. 

j SI. (pr).; cs.; Bhairavdev; 

1 fr. (Vsk., Sud., 7).; tl., 

1 2gym.; ch.; lib. 

Kolhapur 

3r>-{» 

1 Malkapur 

Kri. 

O-O Xilc 

3-0 

str. 

; SI (pr.); 211.; dh. 

Hatkanan- 

gale. 

2-0 

1 Local 

Snl. 

i 

0-3 i 

1 

i 

w. 

! SI (pr).; pyt.; 4cs.; (4c). 
Ramliiigdeo and Ronu- 
kadovi fair (»»n every 


IMoiidny during Shravaii 


i month); fttl.; mq.; dg.; 
! gym,; ch.; lib.; dp.; Cch. 


Kolhapur 

20-0 

Ohotavadc 

Mon. 

3-0 

Local 


rv. 

SI (pr).; Amajai Devi fr. 
(An., Sud. 10) 2tl.;gym. 
cb. 

Kolhapur 

17-0 

Sat wo 

Sat. 

0-4 


3 0 

w..apr 

SI (pr).. cs. (mis).; tl. 

Kolhapur 

13-0 

Sangrul 

Thu. 

3-0 

Xashir 

4-0 

n. 

SI (pr).; cs.; tl.; 2gym. 

Kolhapur 

30-0 

Malkapur 

Fri. 

10-0 

•• 

0-2 

w. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; tl.; dh.; lib. 

Hukkeri 

Road. 

01-0 

Ajra 

Fri. 

11-0 

■ 

I-O 

w. 

SI (pr).; Dahikala fr. 
(Mrg., Vad. 9).; 3tl. 

Kolhapur 

10-0 

Vadgaoii 

(Kasaba). 

M<ui. 

3-0 

i 

1 


2-0 

w. 

SI (pr.); pyt.; 2cs. (2c). 
frs. (Mg. Sud. 0.; et. 

! Sud. 1.; Mg. sud. 15). 

1 15tl.; M.; mq.; 2dg. 

1 4gym,; lib.; 2dp. 

Kolhapur 

20-0 j 

Kale 

Kasaba. 

Sat. 

1-0 i 

i 

Kalv 

Kafitiba. 

1-6 

1 rv. 

tl.; ch. 

Kolhapur 

31-0 

Malkapur 

Fri. 

5-0 1 

! 


4-0 

i 

! 

str. 

SI (pr).; fr. (Ct., Vad., 3) 
2tl.; gym.; ch. 

Kolhapur 

11-0 

i 

Panhala 

Ivasaba. 

Sun. 

2-0 1 

1 

Local 

j 

w. i 

SI (pr),; Shivaratrl fr. 
(Mg. Vad. 13).; 2tl.; 
gym.; oh. 

Kolhapur 

30-0 1 

Gargoti 

AVed. 

1-0 1 

1 


1-0 

i w. 

SI (pr).; 12 c 8. (o. fmg.) 
3tl.; 2gym.; ch. 
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t illage name in Englinh ; 

Tnliika abbreviation ; 

Village name in Heonagari. 

Director; 
Travelling 

difttanee. 

j Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 

1 Hoiifieholdff ; Agricultural 
j population. 

i 

Post Office; 

Distance. 

AihbolT; 8HW.; arisft# 

N; 

22-0 

1 M ; .*126; 03; 305. 

Arale 

3-0 

7\i)ienT ; kSHW. : STTRiift 

N; 

8-0 

! 2-2; 503; 111; 50.3. 

Malkapnr 

.5-0 

Anadfir ; B?I).; 

!k= 

! 

JO-0 

4*8; 440; 100; 445. 

( Sagan 
j Uavaila. 

11-0 1 

1 

Anajc ; KDN.; 

is = 

1 

8-0 

i 1*2; 804; 145; 700. 

j 

Murgnd 

17-0 

Aiiaslvuro ; SHW. ; 

W: 

22 0 

5*5; ,781; 124; 577. 

Khare PatnJi 

Antivado ; BHD.; 

s\v 

12-0 

3-0; 230 ; 38; 230. 

! Sheiigaon 

11-0 1 

Anturli; BliJ); 31^ 

w 

17-4 

; 4*2; 271 ; 47: 260. 

Shengnon 

16-0 

Anur : KG.: airTT 

S: 

10 4 

' 2-2; 1172; 217; 1080. 

1 Knrli 

0-0 

Apatal; RDN.: 3iFT2re 

N: 

7 0 

■ 2-4; 407: 04; 405. 

: Mnrgiid 

21 0 

Apatr: PN. ; STT^T^fV 

1 

E; 

1 0 

00; 5.37; 107; 471. 

i 

Paiihuln 

Kuanba. 

1-0 

Aradal ; Aj. ; 

S ; 

SOi 

3-2; 1.585; 204; I52S. 

rttiir 

2-0 j 

Aralagundi ; BHD. ; . 

S: 

14 0 

4‘7 ; 855 ; 150 ; 852. 

rttur 

0-0 

Aralagundl ; GOJ.; aTRoA^ ,. 

* 

SK; 

11-0 

! 1*3; 700; 137; 602. 

Sankedi- 

war. 

.3-0 

Arale ; KV. ; 3TT7^ 

SW ; 

! 

10-4 1 1-7 ; 010; 111 ; 594. 

Kolhajnir 

18-0 

Arale (Dumala) ; PN. : 

. (fTWf) 

N; 

6-0 

10; 1503 : 28!): 1401. 

Kedoli 

Kasaba. 

4~0 

Are ; KV.; 3nt 

SW; 

9-4 

M;1505; 288; 1100. 

Kolhapur 

8-0 

Arjunavad ; SL. ; 

NK; 

4.0 

3*5; 2006; .339 ; 1710. 

iShirol 

• 

4-0 

Arjunavada ; KDN. ; 

E; 

ir,-o 

1-2; H28; 203 ; 1077. 

Murgud 

J5-0 
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Railway St.; 

Weekly Bazar 

; 

' Motor Stand ; 

Drinking 

1 Inatitutions and other 

Difttanoo. 

Bazar Bay ; 


; Biataneo. 

1 water 

1 information. 



Biataneo. 


1 

1 


■facilities 

! 


Kolhapur 

604) 

Aralo 

Sat. 

.3-0 

1 

j 

12-0 

1 

2tl. 

Kolhapur 

33-0 

Malkapur 

Fri. 

.'■> 0 

j 

1 Kapaahi 

2-0 

i 

w. 

SI (pr).; fr. (et. Sud. 15).; 
il. 

3t!. 

Kolhapur 

23-0 

Sulavan 

Fri. 

4-0 


2-0 

1 rv.; str. 

Kolhapur 

22-0 

Kasaha 

Thu. 

4 0 



1 rv. 

, SI (pr).; ca.; 2tl.; gym.; eh. 



1 Taralr. 



! 


' 


Kolhapur 

36-0 

1 Bhogaoji 

Wed. 

18-0 

1 Bhogaoii 

18-0 

rv. 

SI (pr).: tl. 

Kolhapur 

47-0 

Kadgaoii 

Fri. 

8-0 

; Baaewadi 

4-0 

' \v. 

tl. 

Kolhapur 

49-0 

Kodgaou 

Fri. 

J6-0 

' 3’amhalo. 

0-4 

1 

1 w. 

tl. 

Kolhapur 

22-0 

Mhakvo 

Sun. 

2-0 

1 

2-0 

1 

1 rv.w. 

i 

• 

SI (pr).; cs. (e).; Honuman 
Jayanti Utsav. (Ct. Sud. 
1.3).; Otl.; mq.; gym.; rh. 

Kolhapur 

28-0 

Dll a meal 

Sat. 

4-0 



; rv. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Kolhapur 

14-0 

Panhala- 

Sun. 

I 0 

Panhala 

1-0 

! 

SI (pr).; Bhairav dev. fr. 



KaHaha. 





, 

(Ot. Sud. 1).; 4tl.; dg.; 

Hukkori 

.33-0 

Vhur 

Sal . 

2-0 


0-6 

1 

SI (pr).; Bhairi dov fr. 

Road. 







i 

1 

(Mg. in any year fixed 
by the village people) ; 
gym.; eh.; lib. 

Kolha]»ur 

44-0 

Pilupalgaou 'fur. 

iVO 

Fttur 

7 0 

: Nv. , 

SI (pr).; Kedarling fr. 









(Mg).; 3tl. 

Hukkeri 

22-0 

Sankeshwar Pri. 

3-0 

1 

4-0 

j rv. 

SI (pr).; cs.; Vakadadevi 

Road. 





, 


1 1 

fr. (Ct. Sud. 1.3).; 4tl.; 
oh. 

Kolhapur 

18-4) 

Hasur 

Tu<*. 

4-0 




SI (pr).; Pir Ur. (in Ct).; 


1 

Bumala. 





' 

3tl.; dg. 

Kolhapur 

lo-o ! 

Satavo 

Sat. 

1-0 

I Borpadle 

.3-0 

' 'V. ' 

2S1 (pr. & ni),; pyt.; 








j 

3tl.; M.; gym. 

Kolhapur 

9 0 

Kandgaon 

Thu. 

2-0 1 

4-0 

! rv. 

2SD (2pr).; Oh.; fr.; (Mg. 








i 

Vad. 13).; Pir Ur. (in 
Vsk),; 9tl.; 2M.; mq.; dg.; 
3gym.; ch.; lib. 

Miraj 

. 3-0 

Miraj 

Tuu. 

3-0 

Miraj 

3-0 

rv. 

1 

j 

(pr.); pyt.; cs. (c. mis.); 
Arjundeo fr. (13th to 
15th March).; 2tl.; M.; 

taq.; gym.; ch.; 2dp. 

Kolhapur 

14-0 

Walavo 

Sat. 

1-0 


2-4 

rv. j 

SI (pr).; 04.; tl.; gym.; ch. 
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Vilinge namo in English ; 

j Direction; 

j Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 

Post OiRce ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 

1 Travelling 

j Houstdiolds; Agricultural 

Distance. 

Village namo in Doonngari. 

! distance. 

1 

1 

I population. 


Arjunavada ; KG. ; .. 

js: 

16-2 

ir>; 746; 143; 708. 

Kapashi 3-0 

Arjunavadl ; GO.f. ; . . 

« = 

18-0 

21; 674; 103; 662. 

Nesari 2-4 

ArjunI; KG.; 

I 

16-0 

! 2*9; 787; 174; 768. 

j Nipani 4-0 

Arul ; 8HW. ; an^ 

' S: 

1-4 

1 J-6; 4.73; 77; 429. 

1 

Shahuwadi 2-0 

Asaganv ; PN. ; 

S: 

12 4 

(>•4; 308; .77; 296. 

Kale Kasaba 

Asalaj ; BVD. afra^ 

: E: 

6-0 

r,-3; .728; 110; 479. 

Oagan 6-0 

Asancjoli ; BVD.; 

XE; 

15-0 

3-4; r»4S; 123; .737. 

Bavada. 

; Kale 7-0 

Asanagaiiv ; KDN.: ai^lupTi^ .. 

S; 

7 (1 

2 .7: 2.7.7: ;73; 2.72. 

Kasaba. 

Clargoti 19-0 

Asane (included in Phcjiwade)i W; 

14-0 

7.38; 143: 70.7. 

Murgud ; ,31 -0 

RDN.; 3ra«f. 

Asurle ; PN.; 

1 

1 S: 

(Ml 

2'6; 1.380; 249:1286. 

; Panhala 5-0 

Ateganv ; RDN.; antnf^ 

j 

. SK: 

.7-0 

1*4; 307; 50; 304. 

1 Kasaba. 

1 Murgud 18-0 

Atigre ; .HK. ; arfim 

i \V: 

4-0 

2-6; 1375; 23.7 ; 1229. 

' Shahupuri 3-0 

i 

.\tyal ; OUJ. ; anmoS 

W; 

3-0 

1*5; 1433; 266; 1290. 

Gadhinglaj 3-0 

Auranal ; GG J. ; aftT^TToS 

E; 

3-4 

0-9; 857 ; 1.78; 8.71. 

Oadhinglaj 3-0 

i 

Auravad ; SJj. ; aftT^ 

S\V ; 

3—2 ' 

1-8; 1654; 284; 1458. 

j 1 

j Narasing- 0-4 : 

Avail ; PN. ; 

X; 

i 

6-0 i 

2*4; 1130; 228; 1023. 

1 wadi. 

i Bambavado 4-0 j 

Avail Bk. ; RDN. ; arWoSl f.It.. 

S; 

9-0 ; 

2-2; 1181; 237; 1107. 

Oargoti 18-0 

Avail Kh. ; RDN. ; 3rT*RSt ^ .. 

NE; 

9-0 ! 

i 

0-8; 552; 110; 460. 

Murgud 17-0 

Avandi ; AJ. ; 

NW; 

6-0 1 

i 

1 

5 0 ; 294 ; 61 ; 287. 

1 

1 

Ajra 6-0 
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Railway St.; 

Pistanco. 

Weekly 11a zar 
Bazar Bay ; 
BiRtaiiee. 


Motor St.and ; 

Bistnncp. 

Drinking 

water 

facilities. 

Institutions and other 

informati<>n. 

Kolhapur 

34~0 

Kapashi Mon. 

1 

.3-0 


2-0 

1 V. 

SI (pr).; Bhaveahwar fr. 








(Mg. Sud. 15).; 3tL; ch. 

Bol^aum 

25-0 

Xofinri Thu. 

2-4 

XoRuri 

2-1 

\v. 

SI (pr).; 2tl. 

Kolhapur 

26-0 i 

Nipani 'riiii. 

1-0 


2-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; 2tl.; ch. 

Kolhapur 

! 

.30-0 1 Malkapur Fri. 

4-0 


1 0 

AV. 

SI (pr).; fr. (CL Sud. 10).; 








2tl.; gym.; eh. 

Kolhapur 

13-0 

KaU* Sill. 



0-2 


SI (pr).; 2t].; gym. 



Kasaba. 






Kolhapur 

28-0 

PalsuTubo 3'lie. 

1 0 


0-2 

rv. Ktr. 

SI (pr).; os.; tl. 

Kolhapur 

20-0 

TiHan^i Kri. 

.3-0 


,3-0 

vv. 

SI (pr).; 3tl.; mq. 



(SalvAii). 






Kolhapur 

.38-0 

Radhii- Siin. 

8-0 

Radhn- 

7-0 

r\. 

Si (pr).; 2tl. 



nugari. 


nagari. 




Kolhapur 

4r»-0 1 Radhn- Sun. 

14-0 

Loeul 


w . 

' SI (pr).; cR.; Oangobadev 



uagari. 





( fr. (Mrg. Sud. 1).; Stl. 

Kolhapur 

8-0 1 Panhala- Sun. 

.3-0 

Local 


1 

! SI (pr).; cs.; 3tl.; mq.; 



Kaaaba. 





! 2gym.; ch.; 21ib. 

Kolhapur 

21-0 j Ghotavado Mon. 

.3-0 

Sidaiikur 

4-0 

rv. 

1 SI (pr).; 3tl. 

Kukad* 

I-O 

Rukadi 

l-O 

Local 


t. 

' SI (pr).; cs(o).; Maruti doo 








1 fr. (Ct. Sud. 9); 4tl.; mq.; 








1 dll.; gym.; ch. 

Kukkeri 

33-0 

Gadhinglaj Sun. 

3-0 

1 Local 

0-1 

i w. 

1 SI (pr).; cs.; Luxmi fr. 

Road. 







j (in any month); 3tl.; 








! gy“i- 

Hukkcri 

2.3-0 

Gadhinglaj Siui. 

.3-0 



str. Av. 

SI (pr).; 2cs. (sp. c.). ; 








i Hanumaa fr. (Ct. 








Sud. 15); 2tl.; M.; ch. 

Jayaingpur 

9-0 

Kurundwad Thu. 

2-0 

Local 

0- 1 

: 

1 2S1 (2pr).; cs.(c).; 2tl.; 








1 mq.; 4dg.; dh.; gym. 

Kolhapur 

10-0 

Bambavado Thu. 

4-0 

Local 

1 

0 4 

! w. 

1 

SI (pr).; 3tl.; mq.; dg. 

Kolhapur 

30-0 

Saravado Fri. 

7-0 

j Local 


i 

1 rv. 

SI (pr).; cs.; fr. (Ct. 





1 


i 

Sud. 15); 4tl.; 3gym.; ch. 

Kolhapur; 

19-0 

Ghotavndo Mon. 

4-0 

j 

2-0 

1 rv. 

1 SI (pr).; 2cs.(c).; tl.; gym.; 







1 

1 ch. 

Hukkori 

48-0 

Ajra Fri. 

0-0 

i Ajra. 

6-0 

i 

' 2tl. 

1 


Road. 
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Village iiamo in Engliah ; 

i ]>irection; 

Area (»Sq. ms.); Pop.; 

1 

1 Post Office ; 

'faluka abbreviation; 

j Travelling 

Households; Agricultural 

1 Distance. 

Village name in Doonngari. 

distance. 

i 

population. 






1 

i 


BacanI; KG.; 

|7 

10-0 

[ 

i 1*6; 1068; 219; 787. 

1 

1 

1 Valve Bk. 5-0 

! 

i 

Bacani; KV. ; sTTEroff 

S\V; 

12-0 

' l-O; 1110; 219; 1100. 

i Kolhapur 12-0 

1 

Bad AJ. ; 

X: 

2-0 

i 1*3; 88; 17; 88. 

1 Ajra 2-0 

Bahiresvar; KV.: 

W; 

13-0 

' I f) ; 1085; 208; 91.^ 

i 

Kolhapur 10-0 

I 

Bahirevadi; A.T. ; 

X\V; 

ir» (1 

5-4; 2089 ; 408; 1737. 

Gndhinglaj 4-0 ; 

i 

Bahirevadl; PN.; .. 

XK; 

8-0 

I-."); 946; 181; 919. 

1 

Kodoli 2-0 ! 

Bajaia Bliogaiiv ; PN.; ^J'jrTT 

i 

1 S\V; 

14-0 

'21; 1126; 209; 1000. 

1 Kasaba. | 

' Panhaln 12-0 ' 

«fini^. 

Baleghal; KG. ; 

1 S; 

i 

1 

j 

2.V0 

1 4-4; 1709; 372; 1502. 

! 

! 

Kusaba. | 

Kapnshi 2-0 j 

Balikre ; KG. ; 

1 

! 

i »SK; 

23-0 

1-5; 222; 00; 212. 

Kapaahi 1-0 

Balihge ; K V.; . • i 

1 W; 

[ 

4-0 

( , 

1 40; 038; 132; 50fK ' 

1 j 

Kolhapur 4-0 

BamanI ; K6. ; 


21-0 

1 j 

1 2-3; 906; 108; 769. j 

Kagal 6-0 

Bambarde ; RDN. ; .. | 

S; 

i 

l.'l-O 

9-6; 329 ; 60; 326. 

G argot i 25-0 

Bariibavade ; SHW. ; ..! 

j 

! 

S\V; 

8-0 

1-4; 739; 136; 351. 

Local 
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Railway St.; 
Distance. 

1 Weekly Bazar 

; Bazar Bay ; 

! Bifltanco. 

P 

1 

J 

Motor Stand; 

Distance. 

Drinking 

Water 

facilities. 

Institutions and other 

information. 

KoJhapur 

U-0 

! 

lapurli 

i 

1 

Lri. 

i 

2^ 1 

1 


1-0 

rv. 

1 SI (pr).; 2ch. (mp. ap). 

1 Vithalai devi fr. (Phg; 
Vad 10).; 3tl.; tnq.; dg.. 
gym.; ch. 

Kolhapur 

12-0 

1 Haaur 

Dumnin. 

T uc. 

2-0 _ 

Halapi 

3-0 

j 

1 

1 

SI (pr.); cs.; Peer Ur. 
(in Vask).; .511.; dg.; 

Hukkori 

Road. 

40-0 

i Ajra 

Fri. 

2-0 

Ajra 

2-0 

! 

11. 

Kolhapur 

10-0 

j Sangrul 

Thu. 

3-0 i 

Kojnirdo 

5-0 j 

, 1. rv. ! 

: i 

1 
! 

SI (pr).; cs.; fr, (on the 
first moiiday after Srn. 
Vad. 8).; 3tl.; M. ; 
gym.; ch. 

Kolhapur 

40-0 

j Local 

'!l'uc. 


Local 


; i 

j SI (pr).; pyl.; c8.; fr. (in 
i February each year); 8tl.; 
2iuq.; dh.; gym.; ch. 
lib.; (Village medical 

centre). 

Kolhapur 

15-0 

; Kodoii 
Koaabn. 

Thu. 

2-0 ' 

Kodoii 

2-0 

i w. 

c8. (mi«).; fr. (Ct. Sud. 
12).; tl.; gym.; lib. 

Kolhapur 

10-0 

1 Local 

Wod. 


Ijocnl 

1 

i rv. 

3S1 (3pr).; pyt.; 2cs.; 2tl.; 
lib.; dp. 

Chikodi 

27-0 1 

i 

1 Kapaahi 

Mon. 

2-0 j 

Kapaahi 

i 

1 

w. 8tr. 1 

! 

i 

2SI (2pr).; pyt.; is.; fr. 
(Mg. Vad 4).; 4ll.; M.; 
mq.; 2g^on.; ch.; lib.; 
(Rural medical centre). 

Chikodi 

27-0 

Kapaahi 

Mon. 

1-0 1 

i 

Kapashi 

t^6 * 

i 

i 

•str. t 

SI (pr).; fr. (Mg. Sud. 15).; 
tl. 

Kolhapur 

4-0 1 

1 

Kolhapur 

»Sun. 

4-0 

Local 

0-4 i 

i 

1 

i 

1 

SI (pr.); c«.; fr. (after 
(Jt. Sud. 15); tl.; dg.; 
gym.; ch.; dp. 

Kolhapur 

12-0 

i 

Khebau'ado Tur. 

2-0 j 

! 


0-0 j 

rv. 1 

SI (pr).; cs.; 3tl.; gym.; 
ch. inscriptions in the 
Jain Vasti Temple. 

Kolhapur. 

39-0 

Radha* 

nagari. 

*Sun. 

y-O ; 

1 


0—0 j 

1 

rv. Htr. ! 

i 

Mg. Sud. 15.; 2tl. 

Kolhapur 

20-0 

Local 

Thu. 


Local 

! 

■vv. str. 1 

3Sl (pr. M. h).; cs.; 


Mahadevfr.(Ct.Sud. 12) 
Stl.; 2dp. 
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Village name in Engliah; 

Taluka abbreviation; 

Village name in l^conagari. 

1 Direction ; 
Travelling 
(lisianco. 

! Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop.; 

. Hoimeholds; Agricultural 

1 lx>pulation. 

Post Office; 
j Distance. 

1 

Bamane; BHD.; 

K; 

5)-0 

1 1-6; 513; JOJ 

470. 

j Ultiir 

4-0 

Bauage ; KG. ; 

SE; 

13-0 

1 

‘3*7; 1706; 356; 

1542. 

1 Kiirli 

5-0 1 

i 

1 

Bandivade ; PN. ; 

'V; 

1 

l0-0iJ*7; 40:*; 7J; 

404. 

1 Punhala 

1 

i 

0-0 i 

Baraki; SHW.; ..j 

W; 

15-0 

! 70; 300; 70; 

300. 

Kasuba. 

Bhogaon 

15-0 1 

Barve; BHD.; srrsr 

; 

7 0 

2-5; lOSl; 174; 

050. 

Eltur 

6-0 ! 

1 

Basarge (Bk .); OGJ.; f.ll 

SE ; 

I(»-0 

2 0; 230J ; 411; 

200!». 

Locul 


Basarge (Kh.) ; GG J. : c[m 

E ; 

IM) 

0-0; 12; 2; 

11. 

lialkurni 

l-(» 

Basarevadi; BHD.; .1 

^W; 

(» 

0- 6 ; 378 ; 00 ; 

360. 

Gargoti 

4-0 

Bastvad ; SL. ; .. i 

X; 

5-0 

1*5; 007; 152; 

867. 

Kunindwad 3-0 

Bastavade ; KG. ; 

S ; 

20 0 

, 2-3; 874; 177; 

704. , 

Ivurli 

! 

3-0 1 

Batakanaiigale ; GG J. ; 

S ; 

0-0 

^2-3; 1100; 211; 

008. ' 

Xesari 

3-0 

Bavell; BVD. ; . .| 

SE ; 

JO-2 

3-7; 432; SO; 

425. 1 

Gagnn 

10-0 

Bediv ; BHD. ; 

vS ; 

12-0 

4-3; 382; 02; 

! 

i 

374. i 

Bavadu. 

Uttur 

7-0 

Begavade ; BHD. ; 

S; 

12-0 

1 2*4; 616; 134; 

631. i 

Uttur 

6-0 

Bekanal ; GGJ. ; 5i«prTTo5 

I 

SE; 

3-0 

! 

1*3; 846; 137; 

761. 

Khadgaon 

1-0 

1 

Belagnudl ; GGJ. ; W55^<{1 . 

i 

W; 

3-0 

1-0; 780; J27; 

768. i 

j 

Gadhiiiglaj 

3-0 

1 

Belakevadi ; AJ. ; .. 

SE; 

1-6 

0* 5 ; 350 ; 54 ; 

310. 

Ajra 

1-4 
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Kailway St.; 
Diataiice. 

Weekly Bazar; 

1 Bazar Day; 

Distance. 

'_ _ ___ 

Motor Stand; 
Distance. 

Drinking 

water 

facilities. 

Institutions and other 

information. 

Kolhapur 

40-0 

Pimpalgaon Tue. 

1-0 

Uttur 

1 

4-0 1 V. 

SI (pr).; Kedarling fr. 








(Mg. Vad. 14).; 2tl.; ch. 

Kolhapur 

34-0 

; Local Moil. 


Sonugc 

1 0 

rv. 

Si (pr).; fair on the Ist 








monday after (Ct. 








Sud.l).; Otl.; M.; mq. 








dg.; ch. 

Kolhapur 

24-0 

1 Bajar Wed. 

0-0 

K-doli 

;lo 

W'. 

SI (i>r).; fr. (Ct. Sud. 16).; 



Bhogaon. 





tl. 

Kolhapur 

30-0 1 Bainbavndc Thu. 

2-0 


14-0 

n*. 

SI (pr). 

Kiiihapiir 

40-0 

Pimpalgaon Tun. 

2-0 



\\. 

2 SI (2pr).; Ramliugdev 








fr. (Mg. Vad. 13).; 3tl.; 








2gyju.; ch. 

Hukkeri 

25-0 

Hukkeri Wed. 

1-0 

Halkarui 

1 0 I Htr. w. 

SI (pr).; cs.; Laxmidovi 

Koiid 


1 





fr. (Mg. Vad. 5).; 7tl.; 








M.! ah.: gytn.; ch.; (ViU- 








1 age Medical Centre). 

Pacchapur 

22~0 

Halkanii Wed. 

1-0 



sir. 

i tl.; There is a expori- 








1 

mental farming centre. 

Kolhapur 

28-0 

Gargoti Wed. 

4-0 


2-0 

w. sir. 

SI (pr).; il.; gym.: ch. 

Jnyaingpur 

12-0 

Kurundwad Thu. 

2-0 



rv. 

SI (pr).; cs. (c).; Ur. 








in (April).; 3tl.; mq.; dg. 

Kolhapur 

32-0 

Nipani Thu. 

7-0 

Sonago 

1 

rv. 

1 SI (pr).; 2 c 8. (c.sp).; 4tl.; 








gym.; ch. 

Hukkori 

38-0 

Mahagaou iMoii. 

3-0 

Local. 


\v. 

SI (pr).; cs. ((•).; 7tl.; ch. 

Boad. 








Kolhapur 

35-0 

Gagaii Thu. 

10-0 1 

Bavada 

lO-O 

rv. n. 

SI (pr).; 2tl.; ch. 



Bavada. 






Kolhapur 

42-0 

Pimpalgaon Tue. 


Gargoti 

12-0 

»tr. 

SI (pr).; fr. (Kedarling 








fr. Mg).; tl. 

Kolhapur 

43-0 

Pilupalgaoji Tuo. 

4-0 1 

Uttur 

8—0 

w.8tr.(o)l SI (pr).; Kedarling fr. 








(Mg).; ti. 

Hukkori 

20-4 

Gadhinglaj Sun. 

0-4 , 

Gadhinglaj 

3-0 

\v. 

SI (pr).; tl.; gym. 

Koad. 








Hukkori 

33-0 I 

Gadhinglaj Sun. 

3—0 

Local 


1 

SI (pr).; CB.; 2tl.; gym.; ch. 

Road. 






1 


Hukkori 

36-0 

Ajra JPri. 

1-4 

Ajra 

i 

1-4 1 

rv. 

tl. 

Rood. 



i 



I 



.. 


_ 1 


1 

1 

i 
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Villago name in EngHuL ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 

^’illage name in Doonagari. 

Direotion ; 
Travelling 
cliatanco. 

Area (Sq. ma.) ; Pop.; 
Households; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office; 
Distance. 

BelavaleBk. ; KG. ; li 

\V; J.>-0 

20; 1313; 261 ; 1071. 

Valve Bk. 2-0 

Belavale Kh.; KG.; 5^. 

Bele ; KV.; ^ 

\V: 15-0 

W; 13-0 

1*4; Ido; 163; 792. 
21; 1017; 126; 989. 

\'alvo Bk. 4-0 
Kolhapur 12-0 

■ 

Belevadi ; AG. ; 

X; 1-2 

2-3; 935;. 196; 931. 

Uttur 5-0 

Belevadi Kalama ; KG. ; 

Belevadi Masa ; IvG. : 
m^T. 

SW; 26-0 

S; 25-0 

2*3; 939; 195; S90. 

2-7; 1083; 232 ; 1082. 

1 

Kapuslii 6-0 

Knpushi 2-0 

Benikre ; KG. ; 

1 

S\V 22 0 

4-1; 1006; 192; 1KS4. 

1 

Kapashi 7-0 

1 

Bhadagauv ; KG. ; 

Bhadaganv ; GGJ. ; 

SW: 27-0 

S; 1-0 

1 

1 

1*6; 753; 136; 753. i 
6 0; 3431; 642 ; 3107. 

1 KuHi 15-0 

1 Lta'.al 

Bliadale ; »SH W.; 

i 

1 

E; JO-0 

i 

1 

0* 7 ; 442 ; SS ; 442. 

I Bambavadt' 2-0 ; 

1 ' 

1 

Bhadavan ; AJ. ; .. j 

i 

1 

1 XE ; 7 0 

i 

2*8; 1806; 299; 1787. 

j Uttur 6-0 1 

! 

Bhadavanavadi ; AJ. ; 

Bhadole ; HK. ; .. 

XE ; 7-2 

i 

1 NW; 12-0 

1 

1 

2*0; 1288; 237 ; 1226. 

5*9; 3810; 679; 3695. 

Uttur 6-0 j 

j 

Vadgaon 2-0 | 
Kasaba. | 

Bhamate ; KV. ; 

W ; 9-5 

11; 750; 133; 736. 

Kale 3-0 

1 
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Railway St.; 
UUtance. 

Wceldy Bazar; 
Bazar Bay ; 

Bistanco. 

Motor Stand; 

Biaiunco. 

1 

{ 

1 _ _ _ _ 

Drinking 

water 

facilitioiii 

i Inatitiitions and other 
infomiatifui. 

Kolhapur 

16-0 

Valvo Bk. 

Sat. 

2-0 

j 

2-0 

r\. 

1 

SI (pr).; 2e8.(o).; fr. (An. 
Vad 12).; 4tl.; mq.; dg.; 
gym.; ch. 

Kolhapur 

16-0 

Valve IJk. 

Sat. 

4-i) 


4-0 

M'. 

SI (pr).; CR.(e).; 4tl.; ch. 

Kolhapur 

12-0 

Haaur 

Biunahi. 

Tue. 

3-0 

i 

J-0 

W. 

SI (pr).; c«.; fr. (An. 
Sud 10).; 3tl.; mq.; ch.; 
Jib. (mob). 

Hukkori 

Road. 

36-0 

Ajra 

Kri. 

6-0 

j Uttur 

3-0 

rv. 

SI (pr).; Bhaveahwari fr. 
(in the month of Magh 
each year).; 311.; gym. 

Kolhapur 

41-0 

Kapashi 

Mon. 

30 

1 Kapuahi 

3-0 

rv. 

j 

SI (pr).; Kalamadevi fi*. 
(Mg).; 4tl.; eli.; lib. 

Kr)jhapur 

36-0 

KnpHKhi 

Mon. 

2 0 


2-0 

SAV. 

SI (pr).; Jyotirling dev. fr. 
'Mg. Sud. 15).; 2tl.; ch. 

K«)lhapur 

34-0 

KupciHhi 

Mon. 

7-0 

! 

1 

! 

2 0 

i 

sir. 

i 

j 

SI (pr).; es.; Vithalai dc\i 
fr. (on tho lat Tuesday 
j in Plig. Vad).; Bhave- 
1 shAvari dovi fr. (on tho 
i Ist Wed. in Vad. Plig),; 
3tl.; mq.; ch. 

Kolhapur 

40-0 

Murgud 

Tue. 

3-0 

1 Murgml 

J--0 

1 r\. i 

t SI (pr).; cs.(o).; 4tl.; mq. 

Hukkori 

Road. 

29-0 

i 

(ladliiiiglaj 

Sun. 

8-f) 

Local 

i 

i 

Av.rv. ! 

1 

SI (pr).; cs.(c5).; fr. (V.sk. 
Vad. 30).; lOtl.; OM.; 
mq.; 2gym. 

Kolhapur 

19-0 

i 

Bhoguou 

^Ved. 

15-0 ; 

j 

i 

1 

i 

1 

w. 

SI (pr).; cs. (c).; Bhairav- 
dov fr. (on the Ist 
Sunday after Ct. Sud 1); 
tl.; 2gym. 

Hukkori 

Itoad. 

30-0 

Ajra 

Fri. 

6-4 1 


J-2 

rv. 

SI (pr).; cs. (o).; Laxmidevi 
fr. (Ps. Sud. 12).; 7tl.; 
2gym.; (h.; dp. 

Hukkori 

Road. 

35-0 

Ajra 

Fri. 

8-0 


1-2 

rv. 

SI (3pr).; cs. (c).; 5tl.; 
2gym.; ch. 

Hatka- 

nangale. 

12-0 [ 

Vadgaon 

Kasaba. 

Moil. 

2-0 

Local 

1 

w. 

SI (3pr. 2m).; pyt.; cs. 
(2o).; Vishali fr. (Ps. 
Vad. 30).; 4mq.; 

dg.j 2gyni.; ch.; lib.; dp. 

Kolhapur 

11-0 

Sangrul 

Tuo. 

1-4 

Kapardo 

2-0 

rv. 

SI (pr).; Kedarling dev 
fr.; 2t1.; 2gyza.; oh. 


(O.C.P.) M-0 Vf 768—58 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Village name in English ; 

Taluka abbreviation; 

Village name in Deonagari. 

Bireotion; 
Travelling 

distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office; 

Distance. 

Bhan^ane ; RDN. ; 

1 

S; 

12-0 

5.0; 420; 81; 414. 

(1 argot i 

22-0 

Bhatanavadi; KV.; 

W; 

14-0 

0.7; 388; 71; 384. 

Kolhapur 

12-0 

Bliiitivade ; BHD.; 

NW 

3-0 

1.2; 519; 82; 487. 

G argot i 

4-0 

Bhedasaganv ; SHW. ; 

NE; 

10-0 

2.4; 2345; 441 ; 2080. 

Local 


Bheiidavade ; HK. ; ^STS* 

X; 

lO-O 

2.6; 1742; 440; 1466. 

Vadgaon 



! 



(Kasbn). 

4-0 

Bhendivade ; BHD. ; 

i 

1 

4-0 

1.5; 434; 81; 433. 

G argot i 

35-0 

Bhendivade ; SHW. ; .. 

NAV 

11-0 

1.9; 314; 60; 312. 

Malkapur 

8—0 

Bhom ; BVD. ; 

N; 

9-0 

1.8; 337; 67; 223. 

Kharopa- 

15-0 





tan. 


Bliui Bavada ; BVD. ; 


5—0 

6.0; 1565; .327; 1094. 

Kharopa- 

15-0 1 





tan. 


Bliujavade ; RDN. ; ^‘SPSTS 

SK ; 

4-0 

0*9; 337; (»7 ; 291. 

Murgud 

11-0 1 

Bhuye; KV. ; . j 

X; 

9-0 

3.5; 2673; 517; 2162. 

Kolhapur 

6-0 

Bid Kasaba ; KV. ; .. 

SW; 

9 0 

i 

8.6; 3121; 588; 2571. 

Kolhapur 

9-0 

1 

Bidrevadi ; GGJ. ; 

S; 

10-0 ' 

2.5; 437; 88; 346. 

Kesari 

2-0 ! 

Bidri ; BHD. ; ftrfl 

S; 

7-0 

00 

00 

eo 

Sheiigaou 

3-0 

Bidri ; KG. ; ft’#! 

W; 

21-0 

2.1; 950; 176; 424. 

Boravade 

1-0 

Bolavl ; KG. ; #t55T#! 

.SW; 

29-0 

3.4; 1354 ; 238 ; 1302. 

Kapashi 

4-0 

BoloU ; KV. ; 

W; 

15-0 

4.1; 1276; 256; 1194. 

Kolhapur 

16-0 

Borabet ; BVD. ; 

SE.; 

6-0 

6.4; 273; 57; 273. 

Gagan 

6-0 





Bavada. 


Boraganv ; PN. ; 

SW; 

11-0 

2.0; 1181; 220; 1123. 

Panhala 

0-0 





Kasaba. 
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Railway St.; 
Distance. 


Weekly Bazar; 
Bazar Day; 
Distance. 


Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 


[Drinking 

water 

(facilities. 


Institutions and other 
information. 


Kolhapur 

4(M) 

Kadha- 

SuJi. 

10-0 

1 Radha- 

12-0 

sir. 



nagari. 



nagari. 



Kolhapur 

12-0 

Hasur 

I'llC. 

l-O 


2-0 

rv. 



Duniula. 






Kolhapur 

30-0 

Gargoti 

Wed. 

4-0 

Gargoti 

3-0 

str. 

Kolhapur 

30-0 

Local 

Sat. 



3-0 

w. 

Hatka* 

9-0 

Vadgnon 

Mon. 

4-0 


3-0 

rv. 

nangale. 


(Kasaba). 



1 



Kolhapur 

35-0 

Gargoti 

Wed. 

5-0 

Gargoti 

7-0 

w. 

Kolhapur 

37-0 

Malkopur 

Fri. 

8-0 

Nil<- 

6-0 j 

rv. sti 

Kolhapur 

43-0 

Gagan- 

Tbu. 

7-0 

Bavuda 

12-0 

w. 



Bavada. 






Kolhapur 

39-0 

Gagan- 

'I’llU. 

5-0 

1 Bavada 

r>-o 

w. 



Bavuda. 



i 



Kolhapur 

30-0 

Radha- 

Sun. 

3-0 


1-4 

w. 



nagari. 






Kolhapur 

8-0 

Kolhapur 

Sun. 

(j-0 

1 

[ 


w. 

Kolhapur 

i 

10-0 

Sungrul 

Thu. 

1 

3-0 ' 

i 

1 


3-0 

rv. w. 

Belgaum 

20-0 

Kesuri 

Thu. 

1 

i 

2-0 


1-2 

w.str. 

Kolhapur 

37-0 

Shoiigaon 

Thu. 

3-0 

Gargoti 

7-0 

str. 

Kolhapur 

22-0 

Valve Bk. 

Sat. 

4-0 


0-6 

rv. 

Kolhapur 

48-0 

Kapushi 

Mon. 

4-0 


5-0 

M'. 

Kolhapur 

15-0 

Sangrul 

Thu. 

6-0 

Koparde 

7-0 

n.spr. 

Kolhapur 

34-0 

Gagan- 

Thu. 

6-0 

Bavada 

6-0 

c. 



Bavada. 






Kolhapur 

10-0 

Bajar 

Wed. 

1-0 

Bhogaon 

0-4 

rv. 



Bhogaon. 







SI (pr).; 2il.; ch. 

SI (pr).; 2tl.; gym. 

SI (pr).; cs.; 2tl. 

SI (pr).; fr. (Mg. Vad 13).; 
4tl.; 3gym.; eh.; lib.; dp. 
261 (2pr).; 2cs. (2e); Pir 
Ur.; 3tl.; 2niq.; dg.; 
gym.; ch. 

SI (pr).; 2tl. 

SI (pr).; 2tl. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

SI (pr). 

SI (pr).; 3tl. 

2S1 (2pr).; 3cs.; Maruti- 
dov fr. (Vsk. Sud 9).; 
lOtl.; mq.; 3gyiu.; 21ib.; 
dp. 

3S1 (3pr).; 3cb.; fr. (Mg. 
Vad. 13).; 12U.; mq.; 
6gym.; 2dp.; Mahadrv 
Tomplo is famous. 

SI (pr.); 3tl. 
tl. 

SI (pr).; es.; fr. (An. 

Sud 9).; 4tl.; gym.; ch. 
2S1 (2pr).; Bhairav dev fr. 
(Mg. Vad. 5).; 2tl.; oh. 

SI (pr).; cs. (c).; tl.; M. 
Morjai devi fair (Mg. 
Sud 7).; tl.; Morjaidevi 
caves are famous in the 
Bavada Taluka. 

SI (pr).; cs.; fr. (after 
every 3 years).; 2tl.; 
mq.; dg.; gym. 


(O.O.P.) M-c Vf 768—580 
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Village name in Engliali; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 

Village j\aino in Doonagari. 

Direction; 
Travelling 
diatanco. 

Area (8q. niB.); Pop.; 
Households; Agricultural 
population. 

Post OfiG.ce; 

Distance. 

Borapadale ; PN.; 

N ; 3-0 

3-(i; 1321; 252 :1053. 

Kodoli 5-0 

Ka^aba. 

Boravade ; KG. ; 

! 

W; 20-0 

1 

4-2; 2584; 533; 2443. 

i 

Lueul 

Borivade ; PN. ; 

I 

1 NW; 7-0 

3-6 ; 2357 ; 430 ; 2342. 

llanibavadc 4-0 

Bugadi Katti ; GGJ. ; spjt. . 

S; 24-0 

^2-2; 1532; 275 ; 1222. 

1 

Halkarni 4-0 


Buraihball; RDN .; .. 

• 

X; 

7-0 

2*9; 

547 ; 

110: 

540. 

Kolhapur 

26-0 

Burebal; SHW. ; 

SW; 

13-0 

4-5; 

431 ; 

87 ; 

430. 

j 

Malkapur 

12-0 

Burudo ; AJ. ; 

S; 

1-0 

!•] ; 

308; 

59 ; 

302. 

Ajru 

2-0^ 

Capliode ; AJ.; 

S; 

0-0 

%0; 

448; 

85 ; 

419. 

Ajra 

5-0 

CapLodi T. Ainagljol; RDN. ; 


14-0 

,3-5; 

313; 

03; 

285. 

Gargoti 

9-0 










Caphodi T. Arale ; KV. ; 

W; 

21-0 

0-9 ; 

598 ; 

120 ; 

585. 

Karvir 

17-0 

3r<ioo. 









Caphodi T. Taralc; RD^s^; 

X; 

15-0 

0-5; 

345 ; 

73 ; 

345. 

Kolhapur 

16-0 










Calanavadi; SHW. ; 

NW; 

13-4 

[ 0’9 ; 

134 ; 

27 ; 

133. 

Anibft 

2-0 

Canavad ; SHW. ; 

HQ: 


! 5 ; 

440 ; 

89 ; 

IGO. 

Shahu- 

4-0 1 








wndi. 

i 

Candanakud ; GtGJ. ; .. 

K ; 

10-0 

M ; 

258; 

34; 

236. 

Halkarni 

1—0 j 

Cande ; RDN. ; 

X ; 

JO-0 

30; 

617; 

113 ; 

591. 

Kolhapur 

20-0 j 

Candel ; SHW. ; 

XW; 

30-0 

9-0; 

325; 

75; 

324. 

Arale 

4-0 

Candevadi ; AJ. ; 

K; 

2-0 

0*5; 

205; 

29; 

167. 

Ajra 

2-0 

Candoli ; SHW. ; 

XW ; 

9-0 

1-8; 

201 ; 

60; 

226. 

Amba 

4-0 

Candre ; RDN. ; STff 

NE; 

14-0 

1*7; 

1202 ; 

227; 

1241. 

Murgud 

12-0 

Candflr ; HK. ; 

SW; 

1 

7-0 

3'4; 

3069; 

548; 

2805. 

Local 


Cannekuppi ; GGJ. ; .. 

i 

1 

SE; 

3-4 

2*2; 

1532; 

276; 

1353. 

Oadhinglaj 

3-0 
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Railway St.; 
Pifltancc. 

^Voekly Bazar; 
Bazar Bay ; 

Bistance. 

Motor Stand; 

Distance. 

1 

IDriukin^ 

water 

facilitioH 

r| 

InatitutioiiH and other 

information. 

Kolhapur 

12-0 

Pauhala 

Sat. 

3-0 

! 

1 

0-4 

w. 

Si (pr).; cs.; Chaiidratai 



KaHaba. 



1 



fr. (on 14th January 



I 






every year).; 2tl.; mq.; 



1 






gy«^- 

Kolhapur 

24-0 

1 Miiryud 

T ue. 

4 0 


1-0 

W'. 

SI (pr).; 2c8.; Jyotirling- 









dev fr. (An. Ot.); 7tl,; 









3gyin.; ch.; lib.; dp. 

Kollinpur 

ISO 

BairtbiU’iuU* Sun, 

4 0 


14 

spr. 

2S1 (2pr).; pyt.; fr. (Ct. 









Slid 6).; 8tl.; mq.; 2gym. 

Paofhapiir 

14-0 

Halkurni 

Wed. 

4 (» 

Halvikatti 

3-0 

V. 

SI (pr).; 08 .; Laxmi fr. 









(on any day once a year 









in giinimer).; 4tl. 

Kolhapur 

20-0 

I)hnni<»(l 

Sat, 

2 0 

Amjai 

4 O 

rc. 

SI (pr).; tl. 






Varvadc. 




Kolhapur 

32-0 

jVIalkapur 

Fri. 

12-U 


12-0 

»lr. 

2tl. 

Hukkcri 

44-0 

Ajra 

Fri. 

2-0 

Ajra 

1-0 

W'. 

tl. 

Road. 









Hukkcri 

40-0 

Ajra 

Fri. 

.'>-0 


6-0 

t*. 

SI (pr).; 3tl. 

Road. 









Kolhapur 

40-0 

Kadgaon 


0-0 

Kadgaon 

()-0 

rv. 

SI (pr).; CK.; 6tl.; gym. 

Kolhapur 

17-0 

Hasur 

Tu(‘. 

3-0 



s2»r. 

SI (pr).; tl. 



Duma la. 







Kolhapur 

16-0 

Ghotawado Mon. 

3-0 


1-4 

rv. 

SI (pr).; tl.; gym. 

Kolhapur 

44-0 

Malkapur 

Fri. 

12-0 


1-4 

atr. 


Kolhapur 

'20-0 

Malkapur 

Fri. 

1-4 1 Local 


w. 

2S1 (pr & m).; cs. (fmg);. 









2t1.; gym.; lib. 

Paochapur 20-0 

Halkarni 

Wed. 

1-0 


1-0 

w. 

(P^)*; 3tl.; oh. 

Kolhapur 

20-0 

Dhamod 

Sat. 

3-0 

Ghotawade 

6-0 

rv. 

SI (pr).; cs.; 3tl. 

Kolhapur 

68-0 

Aralo 

Sat. 

4-0 


12-0 

atr. 

2tl. 

Hukkeri 

40-0 

Ajra 

Fri. 

2-0 


2-0 

rv. 

ch. 

Road. 









Kolhapur 

30-0 

Malkapur 

Fri. 

7-0 


Or-1 

rv. 

tl. 

Kolhapur 

14-0 

Thikapurli 

Wed. 

2-0 


1-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; 3tl.; 3gyin.; ch.; 









dp. 

Hukkori 

7-0 

lohalkaranji Fri. 

2-0 


3-0 

rv. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; os. (c).; 

Road. 








8tl.; mq.; 2gym,; eh. 

Hukkori 

26-0 

Gadhinglaj 

Sun. 

3-0 

Gadhinglaj 

3-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; C8. (c).; 6 tl.; 

Road. 







• 

M.; eh. 
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Villogo name in English ; 

Taluka abbreviation; 

Village name in Deonagari. 

Direction; 
Travelling 

distance. 

Area (Sq. ma.); Pop.; 
Honsoholds; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office; 

Distance. 

Caran (Mouje); SHW.; .. 

E; 

9-0 

30; 

1462; 

279; 

1271. 

Bambavade 2-0 










Cavare ; HK.; 

W: 

l«-0 

2*4; 

1489; 

.323; 

1302. 

Paragaon 

1-4 

Cimaganv ; KG.; 

SW; 

26-0 

3*7; 

1602; 

.323; 

1407. 

Murgud 

1-0 

Cikhall; KG.; 

S ; 

9-0 

3(1; 

2501 ; 

471 ; 

14.56. 

Local 


Cikhali ; KV. ; 

W; 

.3-0 

2-4 ; 

19.')5; 

334; 

1294. 

Kolhapur 

3-0 

Cikkevadi ; BHD. ; .. 

•w, 

,31-0 

2*8; 

48; 

8;* 

48. 

Shengaon 

31-0 

Oimane ; AJ. ; 

8W; 

8-0 

.3-0; 

1750; 

.3.32 ; 

1671. 

Uttur 

4-0 

Cincavad ; KV. ; 

E; 

8-0 

19 ; 

14.32 ; 

281 ; 

1219. 

Wnlivndo 

2-0 

Cincavad ; SL. ; 

S; 

4-0 

1-5; 

1382; 

258; 

1266. 

Udagaon 

• 

2-4 

Oincavade T. Kale; KV.; 

W; 

10-4 

1-3; 

663; 

110; 

6.52. 

Panhala 

12-0 




1 






Cincevadi; GGJ.; 

S; 

6-0 

% 

I 2-8; 

826; 

149; 

784. 

Halkarni 

6-0 

Cipari; SL.; 

NE; 

8-0 

3-4; 

2661; 

486; 

2436. 

Local 


Citale; AJ.; 

S; 

7-0 

3'6; 

660; 

106; 

560. 

Ajra 

6-0 

Civale; BHD.; f^\m 

SW; 

17-(» 

4*7; 

42; 

6; 

42. 

Shengaon 

16-0 

Cokak ; HK.; 

E; 

5-0 

1-6; 

1233; 

226; 

1166. 

Rukadi 

1-0 

Coundal.; KG.; 

SW; 

14-0 

1*0; 

301 ; 

56; 

301. 

Kurli 

9-0 

Ounglir (Mouje); SHW.; 

S; 

9-0 

8*0; 

671 ; 

100 

; 670. 

Bhogaon 

4-0 

(*») 












KOLHAPUR DISTRICT 


919 


Railway St.; 
Uistaneo. 

Weekly Bazar; 

Bazar Day; 
Distance. 

1 

! Motor Stand; 

1 Distance. 

1 

! 

i 

1 

Drinking 

water 

faeilitioB. 

Institutions and other 

information. 

Kolhapur 

22-0 

i 

Sarud 

Tue. 2-0 

! 


1-4 

w. 

SI (pr).; cs.; 3gym.; ch.; 
lib. 

Kolhapur 

10-0 

Paragnou 

Tue. 1-4 


2-0 

rv. 

SI (pr).; 2 ob. (2iiii8).; 
Chavaralmi Ir. (Plig. 
Vad 12).; 5tl.; mq.; gym.; 
ch. 

Kolhapur 

37-0 

1 Murgud 

Tue. 1-0 

1 Mui^iid 

1-0 

! 

2-0 1 

w.rv. 

SI (pr).; Chijnai dovi fr. 
(Mg. Sud. 15).; 4tl.; 
M.; mq.; 2gym.; ch. 

K<»lhnpur 

20-0 

Local 

Moil.. 

Khadke- 

wada. 

i 

1 

rv. 1. 

SI (pr).; cs.; 8tl.; 2M.; 
mq.; dg.; gym.; ch.; lib. 

Kolhapur 

4-0 1 

Kolhapur 

Sun. 3-0 1 


1-0 1 

1 

rv. 1 

i 

SI (pr).; pyt.; 2c8.; fr. 


(Mg).: 8t1.; mq.; 5gym.; 


Kolhapur 

0.V0 1 

1 

Kadganti 

Fri, 

10-0 

Pargnon 

0-0 1 >v. 

' 3tl.; Famous for the old 

1 fort of Rangana. 

Hukkeri 

Road. 

30-(» 

Ultur 

Sat. 

4-0 

i ITttur 

4-0 ’ w. 

1 SI (pr).; 2tl.; gym.; eh. 

Gandhi¬ 

nagar. 

3-0 i 

1 

Rukiuli 

Thu. 

2 0 

: Gandhi¬ 
nagar. 

2-0 1 rv. 

1 SI (pr).; 3c8. (mis). 

Rajc Bhaskar Ur. (Mg. 


Sucl. 2).; 5tl.; mq.; dg. 


Jayaingpur 

3-4 

Jaysingpur 

Sun. 

3-4, 


3-0 

rv. 

SI (pr).; Vagjai devi fr. 
(Ct. Sud 1).; 6tl. 

Kolhapur 

13-0 

Kale 

Sat. 

2-0 


2-4 

rv. 

SI (pr).; cs. (mis.); tl.; 
2gj^m.; oh.; lib. (mob). 

Malkapur 

20-0 

Gadhinglaj 

Sun. 

0 0 

Gadhinglaj 

6-0 

vr. 

SI (pr).; Bhimsaegiri £r. 
(Phg. Sud. 1).; 2tl.; M.; 
dh.; Samangad Fort. 

Jaysingpur 

2-4 

Jaysingpur 

Sun. 

2 4 


0-2 

W. 

SI (pr).; cs. (c).; 12tl.; 
mq.; dg.; gym.; ch.; dp. 

Hukkori 

Road. 

50-0 

Ajra 

Fri. 

0-0 


6-0 

c. 

SI (pr).; 2tl. 

Kolhapur 

49-0 

Kadgaon 

Fri. 

10-0 

Dascwadi 

4^ 

w. 

2tl. 

Rukadi 

1-0 

Rukadi 

Thu. 

1-0 


0-1 

w. t. 

SI (pr).; cs. (mis).; Jaku- 
bai devi fr. (Vsk. Sud 8).; 
7tl.; mq.; dh.; 2gym, 
oh.; dp. 

Kolhapur 

28-0 

Murgud 

Tuc. 

3-0 


4-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Kolhapur 

22-0 

Bhogaon 

Wed. 

4-0 


6-0 

sir. 

SI (pr).; Maruti dov £r, 
(Sunday after Ct. Sud. 
15).; 3tl. 
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Village name in English ; 

Tnluka abbreviation; 

Vi lingo nnmo in Deonngari. 

Direction; 
Travelling 

distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office; 

Distance. 

Ouye ; KV. ; -fq- 

S; 

14-0 

1-7; 1100; 100; 917. 

Kolhapur 

14-0 

DabJiii ; AJ.; STOffe 

W; 

8-0 

.3-7; 402; 80; 471. 

Ajni 

7-0 

Danavaf) ; SL.; 

S ; 

12-0 

4*5; 2411; 427; 2274. 

Dal taw ad 

2-0 

Daiievatll ; PN. : 

K; 

4-0 

0-7; 104; 34; 104. 

Kodol i 

8-0 

Danoli ; SL. ; 

N\V; 

i 

12-0 llO-T); 4472 ; 79.5 ; 4040. 

1 

Kasa))a. 

Local 


DiTravad ; BHD. ; 

X ; 

:i-o 

M; 800; HiO; 720. 

(1 argot i 

3-0 

Dardevadi ; AJ. ; 

W; 

(i-2 

1-2; 124; 20; 118. 

Ajra 

0-0 

Dattavad ; 8L. ; 

S; 

13-0 

(02; 3743; (*38;.3218. 

Local 


Daulatavadl ; KG. ; .. 

»S; 

28-0 

0*(); 507; 110; 544. 

Kurli 

15-0 ' 

r)ele ; BHD. ; 

SW; 

15-0 

ft-5; 382; 70; 3ft8. 

Shengaon 

L5-0 

Devathanc ; PN. ; 

8; 

4-0 

0-7; 413; 03; 370. 

Ponhala 

4-0 

Devakandaganv ; A J. ; 

W; 

0-0 

3-7; 587; 105; 574. 

Kasaba. 
Ajra 

0-0 

Devakevadi ; BHD. ; .. 

W; 

5-0 

0-8; 15ft; 30; 156. 

0 argot i 

1-0 

Devarde ; AJ. ; 

W; 

4-0 

2-7; 725; 140; 683. 

Ajra 

4-0 

Devarde ; BHD. ; 

S; 

14-0 

2*2; 370; 03; 368. 

Shengaon 

9-0 

Devaje ; KV. ; Wf® 

S; 

8-0 

1-4; 777; 132; 713. 

Kolhapur 

9-0 

Devale ; PN. ; 

N; 

3-0 

2*0; 1833; 405; 1544. 

Panhala 

4-0 

Dhakale ; SHW. ; flTPFT® 

KW; 

21-0 

1 

5*8; 321; GO; 313. 

1 

Kasaba. 

Malkapur 

26-0 




KOLHAPUR DISTRICT 


921 




Weekly Bazar; 




! 

Drinking! 

Railway St. ; 

Bazar Day ; 


Motor Stand; 

Water 

1 Institutions and other 

Uifltaiion. 

Distniiro. 


Distance. 

facilities. 

; information. 

Kolhapur 

14-0 

Tspurli 

Fri. 

4-0 



rv. 

j 2S1 (2pr),; cs.; Mhasoba fr. 









(Phg.); 4tl.; mq.; gym.; 

1 ch.; lib. 

Hukkori 

51-0 

Ajra 

Fri. 

7-0 


2-0 

str. 

SI (pr).; Dahikala fr. (Ct. 

Rond. 








Slid. 15).; 2tl. 

Jayaingpiir 

18—0 

Dattawud 

Wed. 

2-0 

Dharwad 

2-0 

w. rv. 

2S1 (2pr).; pyt.; cs. (e).; 









7tl.; M.; 2mq.; 2g3'm; ch. 

Kolhapur 

12-0 

Pajihahi 

Sat. 

0- 0 

j 

1 

1 

2-0 

w. 

8ym. 



Kasaba. 



i 


i 


Ja3"8ingpur 

5-0 

Jn^'singpur Sun. 

5-0 

' 


■ rv. 

! SI (pr).; cs. (c).; Hajrat 









Ur. (Bhd. Vad. 8).; 8tl.; 

■ nui.; dg.; gym.; ch.; 

1 Jib. 

Kolhapur 

30-0 

G argot i 

Wed, 

3-0 

i Gnrgot i 

3-0 

' str. 

j 

: SI (pr).; OS. (c).; 2ll.; 

1 gym.; ch. 

llukkeri 

45-0 

Ajra 

Fri. 

(VO 


0 2 

cl. 

1 SI (pr). 

Rond. 









Jaj'siiigpur 18-0 

Local 

Wed. 


j Local 


' rv. 

; 2SI (pr.; m).; pyi.; 2c8. 








i 

1 (2c).; Shri Khandoba fr. 

! (Ct. Slid 15).; 9tl.; mq.; 

2dg.; 2dh.; 2gym.; ch.; 
i lib.; dp. 

Kolhapiir 

38-0 

Murgud 

Tue. 

2-0 

1 Murgud 

2-0 

i w. 

■ SI (pr).; cs.; Mahi fr. 









(Mg. Sud 5).; 5t].; 2gym. 

Kolhnptir 

48-0 

Kadgaon 

Fri. 

9-0 

1 )nsewadi 

4-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; 3tl. 

Kolhapur 

14-0 

Fanhala 

iSuu. 

4-0 


0-4 

rv. 

SI (pr).: os.; 2tl.; M.; 



Kaaaba. 



! 



gym.; ch. 

Hukkeri 

60-0 

Ajra 

Fri. 

0-0 

i 

1 

3-0 

rv. str. 

SI (pr).; Dahikala fr. 

Road. 








(Ct. Sud. 15).; Otl. 

Kolhapur 

34-0 

Shongaon 

Thu. 

2-0 

Gargoti 

5-0 

I ! 

i 

Hukkeri 

48-0 

Ajra 

Fri. 

4-0 i 


3-0 

rv. 

SI (pr).; fr. (Mg. Vad 1).; 

Road. 




i 




5tl. 

Kolhapur 

44-0 

Kadgaon 

JfYi. 

3-0 

Kadgaon 

4-0 

str. br. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Kolhapur 

9-0 

Kandgaon 

Thu. 

0-4 

Local 


br. rv. i 

SI (pr).; cs.; 3tl.; gym. 

Kolhapur 

16-0 

Panhala 

Sun. 

4-0 


0—2 

w. j 

SI (pr).; pyt.; 2tl.; mq. 



Kasaba. 





j 


Kolhapur 

64-0 

Arale 

Sat. 

7-0 

Nile 

18-0 

! 

Str. 

SI (pr).; tl.; eh. 
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Village name in English ; 

j Direction 

i 

j Area (Sq. ins.); Pop.; 

P<»st Office ; 

Talaka abbreviation ; 

Travelling | Households ; Agricultiirii 

Distance. 

Village name in Deonagari. 

' distance. 

I j>opulation. 

i 

i 

1 

j 


Dhamanavadi; RDN.; 

1 

SB; 

8-2 

i 

1 2-0; 41J ; 90; 391. 

Gargoti 

14-0 

1 

1 

Dhamane ; A J.; ^rnT^f 

1 SE; 

13-0 

1 

! 3-4; 1296; 200; 1104. 

I'ftiir 

! 

.3-0 j 

Dhamod ; RDN.; 

' N; 

12-0 

j 5-1 ; 1434; 269; 911. 

Kolhapur 

20-0 

DhanagaravadI; SHW.; ^r^nr- 

! NW, 

0-0 

j 2*4; 140; .3.3; 07. 

Malkapur 

7-0 

Dharanagutti; SL.; ^rViI^JrfV .. 

W; 

3-0 

j 3-4; 1090; 189; 977. 

j 

1 Nandani 

1-0 

Dhundavade; BVD.; 

E; 

J7-0 

I 4*7; 013; 140; 003. 

' Gagan 

12-0 




1 Bavada. 


Digaa (included in Phejiwado) .. 

W; 

12-0 i .. 245; 52; 2.38. 

Miirgnd 

35-0 

KDN. ; ('RsiWt) 

Digavade; PN.; 

! S; 

5 -0 

0-9 ,550; 103; 510. 

Panhala 

0-0 





Kasabn. 


Dindanerll ; KV.; 

r, ; 

11-2 

0*3; 2272; 445; 2124. 

Kolhapur 

10-0 

1 

Dindeva^ ; BHD.; .. 

S: * 

7-0 

2-8; 805; 159; 799. 

Uttur 

(i-0 j 

Donavade ; KV.; 

W: 

5-0 

1-2; .37; 9; 37. 

Kolhapur 

.5-0 

Donavade : BHD,; ..! 

W; 

9-0 

1 

0-9; 408; 78; 399. 

Gargoti 

8-0 

DonavadI ; KV.; 

W; 

21-0 

15; 718; 131; 066. 

Karvir 

19-0 

DonevadI ; GO J.; 

S‘; 

14-0 

1*4; 237; 32; 220. 

Nesuri 

1-0 

DonoliSHW.; 

SK; 

4-0 

arl; 1.570; 324; 1404. 

Banibavade 0-4 

Dubalevadi; RDN.; . .| 

b'; 

2-0 j 

61; 2.59; 57; 252. 

Gaigoti 

32-0 

Dugunavad! ; GGJ.; .. 

8E; 

11-0 1 

0-9; 635; 109; 559. 

Nesari 

5-0 

Dundage ; GGJ.; 

E; 

2-4 

2-2; 1048 ; 297; 1430. 

Gadhinglaj 2-4 

Durga Manava^; RDN.; ! 

N; 

4-0 

2-7; 504; 114; 562, 

Murgud 

13-0 

♦1 i 






Dnrgava^ ; SHW. ; 

N; 

26-0 

2-1 ; 1576; 324 i 360. 

Aralo 

5-0 

Ejiva^e (included in Fhejiwade) 

W; 

6-0 

.. 168; 39; 164. 

Badliana* 

7-0 

RDN.; aihfysTi 




gari. 







KOLHAPUR DISTRICT 
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Railway Rt.; | 
Di«tanco. j 

i 

) 

1 

Weekly Bazar; 
Bazar Day; 
Distanee. 


Motor Stand ; 

Distance. 

Drinking 

water 

facilities. 

Institutions and other 

information. 

Kolhapur 

1 

40-0 

Saravudi' 

Fri. 

3-0 

Saravado 

3-0 

cl. 

SI (pr).; Damanadovi fr. 









(Ct. Sud 13).; Maruti fr. 









(Phg. Slid 11).; 2tl. 

Hukkcri 

3r»-o 

Utlur 

Sat. 

3-0 

Uttni- 

.3-0 


SI (pr).; fr.; (Mg. Vnd). 

Road. 








3tl.; M.; mq. 

Kolhapur 

20-0 

Local 

Sat. 


Loral 


w. rv. 

SI (pr).; c».; 4tl.; gym. 

Kolhapur 

37-0 

Malkapur 

Fri. 

7 0 

Malkapur 

7-0 

sir. 

tl.; inq. 

Ja^Miingpur 

3-0 

Xandaui 

Wod. 

I-O 



rv. 

SI (pr).; 2ca. (2c).; 4ti.; eh. 

Kolhapur 

28-0 

Loral 

Suii. 



7-0 

rv. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Kolhapur 

30-0 

Radhu- 

Sun. 

9-0 


5-0 

11. 

2tl. 



nagari. 







Kolhapur 

10-0 

Kodoli 

Tue. 

3-t) 

Kale 

2 4 

rv. w. 

SI (pr).; cs.; Kcdarlingdov 



Knaahn. 






fr. (An. Sud 10).; 2tl.: 









gym.; ch.; lib. 

Kolhapur 

11-0 

lapurli 

Fri. 

3-0 

Han bar- 

1-4 

\v. 

2S1 (2pr).; 2cs.; Otl.; 6gym.; 






wadi. 



j (‘h.; 21ib.; 2dp.; Cch. 

Kolhapur 

30-0 

Pimpalgaon Tue. 

2-0 

(largoti 

.VO 

1 str. (o). 

i SI (pr).; 4tl.; gym.; ch. 

Kolhapur 

7-0 

Kolhapur 

Sun. 

5-0 1 


0-1 

W. 1 

I SI (pr).; fr. (Ct. Sud 15).; 





! 




tl.; gym.; cb. 

Kolhapur 

41-0 

Kadgaon 

Fri. 

1-0 i 

1 

Local 


i 

rv. j 

SI (pr).; C8.; tl. 

Kolhapur 

10-0 

Haaur 

Tue. 

5-0 i 



apr. 




Dumala. 


1 


1 



Belgaum 

25-0 

Nesari 

Thu. 

J-0 


1-0 

rv. i 

SI (pr).; tl.; gym. 

Kolhapur 

20-0 

Bamba- 

Thu. 

0 4 

Bainba- 

0-4 

W. 11. j 

SI (pr).; cs,; Bhairav dev fr. 



vade. 



vade. 


1 

(Phg. Vad. 5).; tl.; gym. 

Kolhapur 

45-0 

Kadgaon 


5-0 

Kadgaon 

4-0 

rv. 

4tl. 

Belgaum 

20-0 

Duddi 

Mon. 

4-0 


.VO 

w. 

SI (pr).; 3tl.; ch. 

Hukkeri 

26-0 

Gadhinglaj 

Run. 

2-4 

Local 


rv. str. 

SI (pr).; oa.; klaruti dev fr. 

Road. 








(Phg. Sud. 5).; 5tl.; gym.; 









dp. 

Kolhapur 

24-0 

Kasaba 

Thu. 

2-0 


6-0 

str. 

SI (pr).; Shri Vithalai- 



Tarale. 






devi fr. (Phg. Vad. 12, 









13).; 2tl.; AHumimum 









ore. 

Kolhapur 

67-0 

Lonil; 

Fri. 

3-0 

Nile 

3 0 

sir. 

3tl. 

Kolhapur 

87-0 

Sarawado 

Fri. 

7-0 

Local 


w.n. 

tl. 
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Village name in English ; 

Taluka abbreviation; 

Village name in lleonagari. 

Direction; 
Travelling 

distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office.; 

Distanoo. 

! 

Ekondi ; KG. ; . . j 

1 

AV; 8-0 

10; 1166; 230; 87o. 

1 

1 

Kngal 7-0 

1 

! 

Gadahinglaj ; CrG,l. ; 

i 

HQ; 

! 

1 

1 

0 0; 8546; 1519; 4291. j 

1 

.Local 

Gagan Bavada ; BVD. ; Wf' 
5rT^. 1 

1 

j 

HQ ; 

I 

i 

1 

1 

! 

1 

1 

3-5; 1338; 300; 3C7. 1 

i 

1 

i 

i 

Local. 


GajapQr; BHVV.; 

* NVV 

17-0 

Jl-2; 028; 205; 676. 

1 Ainba 

8-0 

Gajaraganv; A J.; 

i H; 

i 

0-0 

1 1*5; 1163; 214; !>33. 

1 Mahnguou 

2-0 

Galagale ; KG.; 

S; 

16-0 

2-4; 803; 167; 743. 

Kapashi 

5-0 

Gandhinagar ; KV.; .. 

K: 

.5-0 

2*3; .5831 ; 1725; 14. 

Local. 


Gane^avildi; SL. ; 

SE; 

i 

7-0 

' 1'.5; 2393; 408; 1967. 

Kngwnd 

4-0 

Gaiigapur ; BHD.; 

NE; 

5-0 

5*2; 1201 ; 213; 112. 

Murgud 

3-0 

Gargoti; BHD.; 

E; 

i 

1 

0-1 

2* 9 ; 3029 ; 601 ; 2010. 

i 

Local 


Garjan; KV.; 

1 SW; 

16-4 

! 

j 0-7; 459 ; 80; 446. 

i 

Kolhapiir 

17-0 

Qarivade; BVD.; .. 

1 

bE; 

9-4 

1*9; 364 ; 67; 360. 

Gagan 

9-0 





Bavada. 


Gauravad ; SL.; 

SW; 

4-2 

10; 1011; 168; 946. 

Narsinh- 

1-0 





wadi. 


GavaSf; RDN.; 

N; 

18-0 

i 

2-8; 423; 83; 414. 

Kolhapur 

30-0 
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Railway St.; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar; 
Bazar Day; 
Distance. 

Motor Stand; 

Distance. 

Drinking 

water 

facilities. 

Institutions and other 

information. 

Kolhapur 10-0 

K hob lid 'Tue. 2-0 

i 

I 

8-0 

! 

rv. 

SI (pr).; cs.; Gaibi Pir 
Ur. (Last Thureday in 
Vaishakh).; 3tl.; mq.; 
2dg.; 2gym.; ch. M 

Hukkrri 28-0 | 

Roa<i. 1 

j 

i 

Loral SuJi. 

i 

L«K-aJ 

i 

rv. w. 

1 

i 

5S1 (3pr, in. h).; Mun.; 
3cs.; fr. (Mg. Vad 2).; 
7tl.; 3m(j.; 2dh.; 3gyin. 
lib.; Odp. 

Kolhapur 34-0 j 

Local Thu. 

Local 

w. 

2Sl (pr, ni).; cs.; fr. (Ot. 


i ' i Rud. 15 Mrg. Sud. 16). 

I Ur. (Thursday in the 
month of February) 

I ; (tugnngad in a fort of 

i iiistorical importance 

htl.; Sniq.; dh.; lib.; dp.; 
1 (Village medical centre.) 

Kolhapur 43-U , Malkapur Fri. 13-0 ; Local rv. u . ; SI (pr).; 4tl,; mq. 

Hukkeri 23-0 j Mahagnon Mini, 2-0 Mahagaon 2-0 rv. SI (pr).; cs.; 4tl. 

lioad. I 


Kolhapur 

Local. 

27-0 

Kapashi 

Local. 

Mon. 

Daily. 

5-0 

Local 

I-O : rv. SI (pr).; cs.; tl.; M.; mq. 

rv.w.jd.' 3S1 (3pr).; cs.; 12tl.; lib.; 
5dp. 

Mhaisad 

3-0 

Kagwad 

Sun. 

• 

4-0 

Kaguad 

3-0 w. J>axmidcvi fr. (Vsk. tirst 

week).: Pir dev Ur.; 
7tl.; M.; mq.; dg.; ch.; 
lib. 

Kolhapur 

30-0 

Murgud 

Tur. 

3-0 , 


2-0 rv. M'. j SI (pr).; pyt.; 7tl.; 3gym.; 
ch. 

Kolhapur 

33-0 

Local. 

Wed. 


Local 

; rv. SI (Mouiii Vidyapith con- 


ducting various educa¬ 


tional aotivitios). pyt.; 
c-.; 7tl.; dg,; dh.; 6gym.; 
ch.; 21ib.; dp. 


Kolhapur 

17-0 

Hasur 

Tue. 

3-0 

4-4 ! rv. j SI (pr).; fr. (Ct. Sud 15).; 



Dumnla. 


' 

j mq.; oh. 

Kolhapur 

34-0 

Gagan 

Thu. 

9-0 ' Bavada 

10-0 j w. rv. ! SI (pr).; 2tl.; gym. 



Bavada. 



! 1 

daysingpur 

9-0 

Kurundwnd Thu. 

2-c>; 

1-0 rv. SI (pr).; cs. (c).; tl.; mq.; 






3dg.; gym. 

Kolhapur 

80-0 

Dhamod 

Sat. 

4-0 Kale 

10-0 rv. Sl(pr).;tl. 
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Villago namo in English; 

Taluka abbreviation; 

Village name in Deouagari. 

! 

Direction; 
Travelling 
distance. 

2 \Tea (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agricultural 
})(>pu]ation. 

Post Office; 

Distance. 

Gavad (Dumala); SHW.; 

W; 22-0 

6-4; 300; 77; 385. 

Malkapur 20-0 

(5^)- 



! 

Gelavade ; SHW. ; ^o5«rt 

W; 17-0 

4*7; 448; 100; 448. 

Malkapur 13-0 j 

Gharapan ; PN. ; 

SW; 14-0 

10; 674; 119; 660. 

Kale Kasaba 1*0| 

Ghanavade ; KV. ; 

HW; 17-0 

1-9; 815; 140; 780. 

Kolhapur 19-0 | 

Gholaeavade ; SHW. ; 

«\V; 0-0 

2*3; 190; 44; 190. 

Malkapur 7-4 

Ghalavad ; SL. ; 

K: 3-0 

2-6; 1327; 235:1187. 

Shirnl 3-0 


Ghosaravad ; SL. ; «ftHT?rT? 

i 

1 

! S; lJ-0 

! 

1 

1 

i 

, 4* 7 ; 2799 ; 

529 ; 2629. 

1 

i Local 


Ghotavade ; PN. ; 

W; 

10; 727; 

155; (548. 

i 

Panhala 

I Kasaba. 

9-0 

Ghotavade ; RDN. ; 

13-0 

1*2; 1102 ; 

220; 976. 

j Kolhapur 

16-0 

Ghudevadi ; RDN.; 

; 10-0 

0-4; 381; 

72; 380. 

Miirgud 

10-0 

Ghunaki ; HK. ; 

N\V 16-(» 

4-6; 3520; 

048; 2778. 

J^ocui 


Ghu^uravad!; KV. ; 

NW; 17-0 

, 0-9; 120; 

1 

IS; 125. 

Kolhapur 

19-0 

Gijavane ; GGJ.; finupif 

i 

W; 1-0 

1 

2*4; 2105; 

395; 1925. 

1 Gadhiiiglaj 

1-4 

Giraganv; BHD. ; ftT»rT? . .{ 

\V; 6-0 

2*7; 280; 

53; 279. 

Gargoti 

6-0 

Giraganv; KV. ; Pivii<l 

H ; 7-0 

3*8; 1414; 

297; 896. 

Kaneri 

4-0 

Giraganv; SHW. .. 1 

W.; 12-0 

6-6; 264; 

58,; 264. 

Malkapur 

10-0 

Gm*; PN. ; Prrtofr ..| 

! 

E ; 0-0 

1 1-4; 238; 

41; 228. 

Kodoli 

Kasaba. 

8-0 

Gogave; PN.; 

SW; 17-0 

0*6; 150; 

27; 160. 

KaleKasa- 

ba. 

6-0 
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Kailway St.; 
Distance. 


Weekly Bazar; 
Bazar Day ; 
Distance. 


Motor Stand; 
Distance. 


Drinking 

water Institutions and other 
facilities. information. 


Kolhapur 

49-0 

Malkapur 

Bri. 

20-0 


11-0 

rv. w. 

il. 

Kolhapur 

43-0 

IVIalkapur 

Fri. 

13-0 


6-0 

Btr. 

2tl. 

Kolhapur 

16-0 

Kale 

Kasaba. 

Sal. 

1-0 

1 

0-2 

AV. 

SI (pr).; Jyotirling dev fr. 
(Ct. Sud. 16).; tl.; gym. 

Kolhapur 

19-0 

llahur 

Duma la. 

I'llO. 

.V() 


.VU 

rv. 

SI (pr).; ch. 

Kolhapur 

3«-4 

Malkapur 

Fri. 

7-4 

j 

l-O 

rv. 

tJ. 

Mirnj 

.5-0 

Shirol 

Sat. 

3-0 1 Shirol 

i 

3-0 ! rv. 

! 

SI (pr).; 3cb. (3miB).; 
Hajrat Malikambar 

Pirdcv Ur. (at the 
end of Sru. and 4 days 
aftcir Phg. Vad 5).; 2tl.; 
M.; mq.; dg.; gym.; ch.; 
dp. 

•Jaysingpiir 

15-0 

J )nitawa<l 

Wed. 

2-0 

, Local 


IV. 

SI (pr).; C'S. (c).; Shri. 
Siddheshwar fr. (Mg. 
Sud 7).; 4tl.; mq.; ch. 

Kolhapur 

Kolhapur 

21-0 

16-0 1 

Bazar 

Bhogaon. 

Local 

Wed. 

Mou. 

2-0 

' Bhogaoii 

Local 

SM 

%v. 

rv. 

SI (pr).; cs. Maruti dov fr. 
(Ct. Sud 1).; tl.; M.; gym. 
cB.; 2tl.; 2gym.; ch. 

Kolhapur 

23-0 j 

Tarale 

Thu. 

1-4 

Kill 

Varvadc. 

3-0 

rv. 

SI (pr).; 2tl.; ch. 

Karvir 

16-0 

i 

j 

Vadgaoii 
Kasaba. 

Mou. 

4-0 

Local 


w.; bpr. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; 2c8. ch. 
2c).; fr. (Mg. Vad 30).; 
511.; 2mq.; dg.; 2gym.; 
ch.; lib.; 2dp. 

Kolhapur 

lO-U j 

Uasur 

Dumala. 

luc. 

3-0 


5-0 

rv. , 

ch. 

Hukkcri 

Road. 

30-0 

Gadhinglaj 

Smi. 

1-4 


1-0 

w. rv. , 

1 

SI (pr).; (mis).; Kedar. 

ling dov fr. (Ct. Sud 16).; 
6tl.; gym.; ch. 

Kolhapur 

3o-0 

Shengaon 

Thu. 

2-0 

Gargoti 

6-0 

U-. 

2tl. 

Kolhapur 

7-0 

Kolhapur 

Sun. 

7-0 


3-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; cB.; 4tl.; mq.; 
4gym.; ch. 

Kolhapur 

40-0 

Malkapur 

Fri. 

10-0 


11-0 

str. 

tl. 

Kolhapur 

12-0 

Kodoli 

Kasaba. 

Sun. 

8-0 ; 


1-4 

w. 

SI (pr).; 2tl.; g^m. 

Kolhapur 

21-0 

Kale 

Kasaba. 

Sat. 

6-0 

! 


17-0 

rv. 

tl.; gym.; lib. 
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Village name in English ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 

Village name in Doonagari. 

Direction ; 
Travelling 

distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office; 

Distance. 

Gogave ; SHW. ; 


«-() 

3-7; 1241 ; 225; 1207. 

Bumbnvado 2-0 

Gokulasiregaiiv ; KV. 

SW; 

(i-0 

3 0: 941; 138; 784. 

Karvir 

2-0 

Golivade; PN.; 

S\V ; 

2-4 

1 

1-0; 3S0; 70; 345. 

PanhaJa 

Kasaba. 

4-0 

Goliva^e ; 8HW.; 

X\V; 

12-0 i 

5-2; 200; 4.’); 192. 

Malkapur 

9-0 

Gondoli ; SHW. ; 

NE; 

10-0 ! 

0-9; 405; 77; 378. 

Kokrud 

3-0 

Goraihbe ; KG. ; 

HW ; 

0-0 i 

2-9; 1294; 274; 1129. 

Kuril 

7 0 

Gothane ; PN. ; 

W; 

15-0 ; 

3-9; 02; 18; 59. 

Panhalu 

Kasabn. 

22-0 

Gothe; PN.; 

SW; 

tM j 

0*5 ; 202 ; 55 ; 202. 

Kale Knsaba 5-t> 

Gouse ; AJ. ; 

W: 

7-0 

4*5; 533; 122; 481. 

Ajr« 

7-0 

Gudal ; RDN. ; 

S ; 

0 0 

2*1 ; 1355; 232; 1284. 

Murgud 

13-0 

Gu<}alakop ; GGJ. ; . 

; s ; 

24-0 

I’O; Deserted. 



Gude ; PN. ; TO 

SW; 

1-0 1 

01; 137; 34; 123. 

Pauhaltt 

Ktisaba. 

1-0 

Hadalage ; GGJ. ; 

: S; 

KM) j 

4'2; 1208; 198; 1150. 

Ncsari 

2-0 

Hajagob' (Bk.); AJ. ; ^aRio5>’ .. 

i XE; 

r)-o ' 

J*0; 424; 75; 423. 

Ajra 

4-0 

Hajagoli (Kh.) ; AJ. ; .. 

* i 


3>-0 j 

0-9; 225; 52; 225. 

Ajra 

4-0 

Haladawade ; KG. ; 

i 

SW; 

25-0 i 0 0; 374 ; 87 ; 335. 

i 

Kapashi 

4-0 

i 

Haladi ; KG. ; 555 ^ 

SW; 

24-0 : 

! 

3’8; 1341 ; 180; 1206. 

Kapashi 

4-0 

Haladi (Dumala); KV. ; 

SW; 

i 

1 

9-0 i 

1-9; 1113; 216; 873. 

Karvir 

0-4 
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Railway 6t.; 
4 IP Distance. 

Weekly Bazar 
Bazar Day; 
Distance. 

* 

Motor Stand; 
Distance. 

Drinking 

water 

faculties. 

Institutions and other 

information. 

Kolhapur 

23-0 

Bambavade Thu. 

2-0 

1 

2-0 

) 

w., str. 

SI (pr),; Maruti dev fr. 
(Ct. Sud 9).; 4tl.; mq.; 
3gym. 

Kolhapur 

0-0 

Kolhapur 

Sun. 

7-0 

Local 

1 Kotoli 


XV. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; cs.; Shri 
Kribnath fr. (Ct. Vad 
30); 4tl.; 2gym.; oh.; 
dp. 

Kolhapur 

14-0 

Kotoli 

Thu. 

2-0 

! 

3-0 1 

w. 

SI (pr).; cs.; 3tl.; gym.; 
ch. 

Kolhapur 

38-0 

Malkapur 

Fri. 

9-0 

Nile 

6-0 

rv., w. 

tl. 

Karad 

24-0 

Kokrud 

WckI. 

3-0 

Kokrud 

2-0 

rv. 

SI (pr).; 2tl.; ch. 

Kolhapur 

21-0 

Local. 



Sonage 

4-0 

i 

w. 

SI (pr).; cs. (mp).; Bhavo- 
shwari fr. (Mg. Sud. 15) 
otl.; gym.; ch. 

Kolhapur 

29-0 

Bajar 

Bhogaon. 

Wed. 

10-0 

Bajar 

Bhogaon. 

10-0 

br. 

tl. 

Kolhapur 

17-0 

Kale 

Kasaba. 

Sun. 

6-0 1 

i 

Kale 

2-4 i 

rv. 

tl. 

Hukkeri 

Road. 

51-0 

Ajra 

Fri. 

7-0 

Local 

i 

1 

! 

1 

1 str. 

1 

SI (pr).; Marjai fr. 
(annual; day not fixed.) 
4tl.; dp. 

Kolhapur 

21-0 

Kasaba 

Tarale. 

1-4 

1-4 

Vharavade 

Khindiche. ! 

TV. 

SI (pr).; cs. (c).; 2tl.; 
gym.; oh. 

— 

•— 

— 

— 

— 

! 

! 

~ i 


Deserted. 

Kolhapur 

11-0 

Panhala 

Kaeaba. 

Sun. 

1-0 

Panhala 

1 

1-0 j 

w., spr. 

tl. 

Bdgaum 

21-0 

Nesari 

Thu. 

2-0 

— 

4-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; cs. (c).; 4tl.; gym. 

Hukkeri 

38-0 

Ajra 

Fri. 

4-0 

i 

1-4 

rv. 

SI (pr).; 3tl. 

Road. 









Hukkeri 

39-0 

Ajra 

Fri. 

4-0 

— 

3-0 

rv. 

2tl. 

Road. 




! 

1 




Kolhapur 

85-0 

Murgud 

1 

Tuo. 

4-0 


0-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; Bhaveshwari devi; 
fr. (Mg. Sud. 15).; 2tl. 

1 gym.; ch. 

Kolhapur 

85-0 

Muigud 

Tiie. 

4-0 1 

1 

1 

1 


4-0 

str. 

SI (pr).; Gramdevi fir. 
(Mg. Sud. 15).; 4tl.: mq.; 
gym.; ch. 

Kolhapur 

11-0 

Kandgaon 

Thu. 

2-0 

Local 


rv. 

SI (pr).; cs.; 3tl.; mq.; 
dh.; gym.; mob.; lib.; dp. 

1 


f A.rt » \ 


VTf 
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Village name in English; 

Taluka abbreviation; 

Village name in Deonagari. 

Direction ; Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Travelling Households; Agricultural 
distance. population. 

1 

Post Office; 

Distance. 

HalakarnI : GOJ. ; p5^niff 

HK; 

1 

1 

10~0 i 2* 5; 3793; 718; 2410. 

i 

Locni. 


HalasavaHc ; IvV. : 

BE; 

1 

■ 

11-0 i 3 4; 783; 153; 774. 

Kogal 

i 

1 

Haleva^I ; AJ. ; 

N; 

8-0 ! 0*6; 740; 133; 649. 

Uttur 

1 

3-0 

HalolT ; AJ. ; 

W; 

4-4 ! 1-8; 2S4; 40; 261. 

Ajra 

4-0 i 

i 

Halondi ; HK. ; 

'V. 

8-0 1 1*5; 1236; 252; 1162. 

Herle 

1-0 

Hamidavada ; K6. ; .. 

SW; 

18-0 j 4- 0; 1992 ; 380; 1810. 

Kapashi 

4-0 

Hanamante ; BHG. ; 

W; 

26-0 3*2; 233; 44; 221. 

Shengaon 

24-0 

Handevadi ; AJ. ; 

NE; 

11-0 1-9; 220; 41; 216. 

Nesari 

2-0 

Hanimahal ; GGJ. ; 

N; 

4-0 2-5; 1263 ; 228; 1168. 

Gadhinglaj 

4-0 

Harali(Bk.): GGJ.; 

«; 

4-0 1*7; 1039; 188; 968. 

1 

1 

Mahagaon 

J-0 

i 

Harali (KU.) ; GGJ. ; {%.). 

SW; 

1 

1 

i 

5-0 I 1-3; 1365 ; 263 ; 971. 

1 

1 

Mahagaon 

I 

1^1 

i 

Harapava^e ; AJ. ; 

i 

W; 

i 

1 

6-0 1 1-2; 204; 55; 280. | 

Ajra 

1 

1 

6-oi 

Harapavade ; PN. ; fTWi 

! 

1 SW; 

18-0 2-3; 601; 111; 670. 

Kale Kasaba 9-0 

Haroli ; 8L.; 

W; 

6-0 1-7; 1266 : 210: 1203. 

Nandani 

1-0 

Hariir ; A J. ; 

E; 

0-0 1-2: 284; 66; 242. 

BCahagaon 

2-0 
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Railway St.; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar; 
Bazar Day; 
Distance. 

Motor Stand; 

Distance. 

1 

Drinkin; 

water 

facilities 

1 

$ Institutions and other 
information. 

Pachhapur 21-0 

Local. 

1 

j 

Wed. 


1 

j Local. 

- 

1 

i 

j w., str. 

i 

3S] (3pr).; 4c8. (fmg. Con. 
2mi8).; Shri Bamling- 
dev fr. (Ct).; lltl.; 2M;. 
mq.; 2dg.; dh.; 2gym.; 
ch.; 4dp. 

Rukadi 

o-O 

I Kagal 

1 

Mon. 

Thu. 

3-0 


2-0 

W. 

SI (pr).; cb.; Masoba dev 
fr. (in Ct Sud. 16).; 3tl.; 
ch. 

Hukkeri 

Road. 

40-0 

Uttur 

Sat. 

3-0 


1-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; Bahiri dov fr. 
(once in a year).; ch. 

Hukkeri 

Road. 

48-0 

Ajra 

Fri. 

4-0 


3-0 

str. 

SI (pr).; Fair (in February) 
tl.; ch. 

Rukadi 

4-0 

Hcrlc 

Sat. 

1-4 

Local 

0-1 

rv. 

SI (pr).; cs. (mis.) fr. 
(Bdp. Vad. 14).; 2tl.; 
gym.; ch. 

Kolhapur 

82-0 

Kapaahi 

Mon. 

4-0 


0-6 

w. 

i 

1 

3 SI (3pr).; 3os.; Marjaidevi; 
fr. (Ct. Sud. 7).; 6tl.; 
M.; mq.;gym.; ch.; lib.; 
2dp.; Chhati i of Parshu* 
rambhau Patwardhan. 

Kolhapur 

68-0 

Kadgaon 

Fri. 

18-0 


6-0 

1 

w. 

2tl.; mq. 

Belgaum 

24-0 

Nesari 

Thu. 

2-0 


2-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; tl.; ch. 

Hukkeri 

Road. 

26-0 

Gadhinglaj Sun. 

4-0 

Qadhiiiglaj 4-0 j 

i 

w. 

SI (pr).; cs. (c).; Maruti 
dev fr. (March).; 3tl.; ch. 

Hukkeri 

Road. 

34-0 

Mahagaon 

Mon. 

1-0 

i 

Local 

- 1 

1 

t 

i 

rv., w. 

1 

SI (pr).; cs.; Lazmi fr, 
(Mg. Sud. 16 after every 
throe years) Bhairav fr. 
(Mg. Sucl. 15).; 4tl.; 
gym.; ch. 

Hukkeri 

Road. 

84-0 

Mahagaon 

Mon. 

1-0 1 


1-4 

rv. 

i 

SI (pr).; Bhairav dev fr. 
(Mg).; 6ti.; 2gym,} di,, 

dp. 

Hukkeri 

Road. 

48-0 

Ajra 

Fri. 

6-0 1 

1 

i 

Ajra 

6-0 

1 

str. 1 

i 

Rasubai Marjai devi &. 
(in February).; 2tl.; ch. 

Kolhapur 

21-0 1 

Kale 

Kasaba. 

Sat. 

i 

9-0 ; 

Kalo 

8-0 

rv.jspr. 1 

SI (pr).; tl.; mq.; oh. 

Jaisingpur 

8-4 

Nandani 

Wed. 

1-0 

— 

— 

w. 1 

2S1 (2pr).; os. (o).; 5U.; 
2nig. dg.; dh. 

Hukkeri 

Road* 

- a 

28-0 

Mahagaon 

Mon. 

2-0 

Mahagaon 

2-0 

rv. 

SI (pr).; 2tl.; gym. 
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Village name in Engliali ; 

Taluka abbreviation; 

Village name in Deonagari. 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. ma.) ; Pop. ; 
Households; Agricultural 
population. 

Post OfiSee ; 
Distance. 

Hasur; SL.; 

|E: 

6-0 

1 - 6 ; 

1099 ; 

186 ; 

1009 . 

Shirol 

6-0 

Hasflr Bk. ; KG.; .. 

SW; 

28-0 

2 - 2 ; 

878 ; 

173 ; 

785 . 

Kapashi 

5-0 

Hasur (Dumala); KV.; 

W; 

14-0 

2 - 2 ; 

1443 ; 

278 ; 

1324 . 

Rasbiwado 

2-0 

JPTToJT. 









HasGr Kh.; KG.; |gT {^) 

SW 

28-0 

2 * 5 ; 

1217 ; 

230 ; 

1114 . 

Kapasbi 

4-0 

Hasur Canij>u ; GGJ. ; fRT . 

E; 

4-0 

3 3 ; 

2250 ; 

411 ; 

1788 . 

Local. 

— 

Hasfir Samsagiri; GGJ. ; 

S; 

7-0 

2 - 8 ; 

1406 ; 

295 ; 

1358 . 

Halkarni 

6-0 

^rnrPrft. 









Hatakanangalc ; HK.; gTcTWW. 

S£; 

4-0 

6 - 5 ; 

3914 ; 

838 ; 

2766 . 

Local. 


Hativade; A-J. ; 

E; 

1-6 

1 - 3 ; 

574 ; 

104 ; 

553 . 

Ajra 

2-0 

Hebbal; GGJ.; |K|lg 

E; 

4-0 

2 * 6 • 

- 0 . 

1903 ; 

326 ; 

1793 . 

Gadhinglaj 

4-4 

Hebbal (Jaladyal); GGJ.; |«ng 

S; 

11-6 1 

i 1-8; 

1101 ; 

203 ; 

i 

1039 . 

Nesari 

4-4 










Hedavade ; BHD. ; 

W; 

6-0 ! 

1 

2 * 4 ; 

I 

824 ; 

160 ; 

761 . 

Gargoti 

5-0 

HelevadI ; BHD. ; f OTnfr 
Helevadr ; GGJ. ; 

E; 

4-0 

0-6; 

298 ; 

64 ; 

298 . 

Uttur 

6-0 

S; 

Il-O 

0-4; 

148 ; 

24; 

113. 

Nesari 

2-0 

HelevadI ; RDN. ; 

S£; 

5-0 

0 - 4 ; 

201; 

87; 

201. 

Murgud 

11-4) 

Herale;HK.;^ 

W; 

7-0 

6*8; 

4562; 

878 ; 

3736 . 

Local. 
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RaUwfty St.; 
Diatiuioe. 

Weekly Bazar 
Bazar Ray; 
Diatanoe. 

i 

Motor Stand; 

Distance. 

Drinking 

water 

facilities 

Institutions and other 

information. 

Shodbal 

4-0 

Shirol Sat. 

(M> 

1 

Shirol 

6-0 

rv. 

SI (pr).; cs. (c).; Laxmi fr. 
(after Ct. Sud. 1).; 2tl.; 
gym. 

Kolhapur 

50—0 

Kapaehi Kon. 

6-0 

1 

5-0 

pi. 

SI (pr).; cs.; Laxmidevi fr. 
(Mg. Vad. 7).; tl.; ch. 

Kolhapur 

16-0 

Rashiwade Tuo. 

2-0 

- 

2-0 

rv. 

SI (pr).; cs.; 6tl.; mq.; 
8gym.; oh. 

Hukkori 

Road. 

24-0 

Gadhinglaj Sim. 

4-4 

Hobbal 

2-0 

w. 

61 (pr).; pyt.; 2cg. (c., ep).; 
fr. (Phg. Sud 16).; 6tl.; 
toq*J gym.; ch.; lib.; dp. 

Kukkeri 

Road. 

24-0 

Kahagaon Mon. 

3-0 


3-0 

w. 

2SI (2pr).; cs.; 4tl.; gym.; 
ch. 

Local 


Local. Tue. 

- i 

1 

Local. 


spr., W. 

61 (pr).; pyt.; 2cs. (2 mis).; 
Hajrat Pir Ur. (Bdp. 
Sud. 11).; 9tl.; mq.; dg.; 

' 8dh.; 2gym.; ch.; Ub.; 
4dp. 

Kukkeri 

44^ 

Ajra Fri. 

2-0 

Ajra 

1-4 1 

rv. 

tl. 

Road. 





1 



Kukkeri 

Road. 

24-0 

Gadhinglaj Sun. 

4-4 

Local. 

1 

i 

i 

1 

w., rv. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; cs. (c).; fr. 
(Mg. Vad. 13).; 4tl.; 2M.; 
mq.; dh.; 4gym,; ch. 

Belgaum 

21-0 

Daddi Mon. 

4-0 

Katakan- 

angale. 

2-4 

w. 

SI (pr).; cs. (c).; 6tl.; ch.; 
lib.; (Village medical- 
centre.) 

Kolhapur 

85-0 

Shengaon Thu. 

S-0 

Qaigoti 

6-0 

8tr. 

2S1 (2pr).; Kanuman 

Jayanti fr. (Ct. Sud. 15).; 
3tl. 

Kolhapur 

36-0 

Pixupolgaon Tue. 

2-0 

Gargoti 

0-0 

rv. 

SI (pr).; U. 

Kukkeri 

31-0 

Kesari Thu. 

2-0 

— 

0-4 

w. 

2tl. 

Road. 








Kolhapur 

8(M) 

Radha- Sun. 

nagari. 

4-0 


1-4 

str. 


Rnkadi . 

8-0 

Local Sat. 


Local 

1-0 

t., w. 

3S1 (^r).; pyt.; 3os. (3o).; 
Jain basti fr. (Bdp. 
Sud. 15).; Kanuman 
Jayanti fr. (Ct. Sud. 15).; 
14tl.; 2mq.; 2dg.; gym.; 
oh.; 8 lib.; 2dp.; Cch. 
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Village name in English; 

Taluka abbreviation; 

Village name in Deonagari. 

Direction; 
Traveling 
distance. 

Area (6q. ms.); Fop.; 
Households; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office; 

Distance. 

Heravad ; SL. ; 

SW: 

8-0 

1 

1 

4'8; 2349; 

503; 

2037. 

Kurundwad 2-4 

Het;BVD.;|5r 

SW; 

0-0 

8-8; 724; 

140; 

068. 

Kharepatan 14-0 

HidaduggJ ; GGJ.; 

S; 

8-0 

21; 928; 

196; 

883. 

Halkarni 6-0 

Hiiiganganv ; HK.; . • 

N; 

7-0 

1*6; 889; 

171; 

822. 

Kumbhoj 2-0 

Hiralage ; GGJ. ; 

j 

SW; 

7-0 

2 3; 1236; 

220; 

1089. 

Gadginglaj 7-0 

Hiravade (Dumala) ; KV. ; 

SW; 

9-0 

0-8: 410; 

76; 

.. 

Kolhapur 13-0 

(S^r) 

Hiravade (Klialasa) ; KV. ; 

W; 

! 

1 

13-0 I 1*2; 786; 

134; 

769. 

Karvir 12-0 

i 

HitanI ; GGJ. ; ..! 

i 

> NE; 

i 

9-0 

2*3; 1827; 

366; 

1760. 

Sankeshwar 3-4 

Honevadi ; AJ. ; 

SE; 

3-0 

20; 370; 

69; 

361. 

Ajra 3-0 

Honyali ; AJ. ; 

1 N; 

8-0 

2-2;1226; 

239; 

1194. 

Uttur 3-0 

Hurhbavali ; SHW. ; 

SW; 

9-0 

1-7; 89; 

19; 

( 

89. 

BCalkapur 9-0 

Hunaginahal ; GGJ. ; |5TPr»npa5 

S; 

2-4 

1’3; 485; 

90; 

468 

Gadhinglaj 8-0 

1 

Hupari ; HK. ; .. I 

S: 

9-0 

6*6; 7039; 

1262; 

4492. 

I«ocal. 
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Weekly Bazar; ] Motor Stand; Drinking Institutions and other 

Bazar Day; j Distance. water information. 

Distance. facilities. 


Kurundwad Thu. 2-4 j Local — | rv. j SI (pr).; cs.; Laxmi Saii- 

tubai fr. (An. Vad 30).; 

I I 3tl.; mq.; gym.; oh. 

Gagan Thu. 10-0 I Bavada 12-0 w. SI (pr). 

Bavada. ■ 

Halkami Wed. 5-0 i 4-0 str. SI (pr).; Vithoba fr. (Ct. 

Sud. 12).; 6t1.; M.; ch. 

Kumbhoj Sun. 2-0 KumbhoJ 2-0 W., rv. SI (pr).; 2c8. (Life irriga¬ 

tion Society).; Hanuman 
Jayanti fr. (Ct. Sud. 15) 
. and Mahavir Jayanti 
j fr. (in Ct).; 4tl.; mq.; 








1 

gym.; ch.; dp. 

Hukkeri 

38-0 1 

Gadhinglaj 

Sun. 

3-0 

2-0 : 

rv. j 

SI (pr).; cs.; Manjai devi 

Road. 

1 



' 



fr. (Mg).; 8tl.; mq.; 







i 

2gym.; oh. 

Kolhapur 

13-0 1 

Hasur 

Tue. 

2-0 1 Haladi 

4-0 ( 

1 rv. 

SI (pr).; fr. (An. Sud. 10).; 


1 

Dumaln. 


! 

i 



tl.; gym. 

Kolhapur 

16-0 

Hasur 

Tue. 

1-4 * 

3-0 

rv. 

SI (pr).; cs.; 5tl.; M.; mq.; 



1 Dumala. 





-gjnn. 

Hukkeri 

27-0 

Sankeshwar Fri. 

3-4 — 

1-4 i 

rv. 

2Sl(2pr).;fr. (Ct. Sud. 7).; 

Road. 


i 


i 



3tl.; 2iM.; mq.; 2gym.; 








ch.; lib.; dp. 

Hukkeri 

44-0 

Ajra 

Fri. 

3-0 j Ajra 

3-0 

1 ^' 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Road. 








Hukkeri 

36-0 * 

Uttur 

Sat. 

3-0 Uttur 

3-0 

I 

SI (pr).; cs. (c).; Laxmi* 

Road. 




1 


i 

devi fr. (in any year 


I fixed by the people).: 
I 3tl.; ch. 

I 


Kolhapur 38-0 Malkapur Fri. 9-0 | — 1-0 rv. i SI (pr).; tl. 

Hukkeri 32-0 Gadhinglaj Sun. 3-0 Gadhinglaj 2-4 w. SI (3pr).; Bhairi dev 5 £r. 
Road. (Mg. Vad 5).; 8tl.; 

gym. 

Hatkan* 2-0 Local. Sat. — I^ocal — w., pi. 3S1 (3pr, 2m).; pyt.; 5o6. 

angale. • i (c» 4 mis). ;fr. (Mg. 

Vad. 8).; 8tl.; mq.; 4dh.; 
2gym.; ch.; lib.; 6dp.; 
Famous for Ambabai- 
Temple and Fort. 


Jaisingpur 12-0 | 

I 

Kolhapur 46-0 j 

I 

Hukkeri 30-0 j 
Road. I 

Hatkanan- 7-0 | 


Railway St.; 
Distance. 
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Village same in English ; 

Taluka abbreviation; 

Village name in Deonagari. 

Direction; 
Trarelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agricultural 
population. 

1 

Post Office; 
Distance. 

Icalakaranji ; HK.; .. 

1 

S; 

6-0 

8* 7; 27423 ; 5603 ; 6590. 

Local. 

Idaraguoci; G6J.; .. 

E; 

10-0 

1*4; 588; 120; 572. 

Halkami 3-0 

Ificnal; GGJ.; 

SW 

6-0 

1*6; 1657; 304; 1304. 

Gadhii^j 4-4 

Ingali; HK. ; 

SE; 9-0 

1 

1 3* 1 ; 2382 ; 306 ; 2339. 

i 

Hupari 8-0 

Injale ; PN. ; inn® 

W; 

2-0 

1 

j a S ; 362; 02; 311. 

Panhala 1-4 

Injoll; SmV.; 

S; 

17-0 

1 4-0; 207; 40; 207. 

Bhogaon 0-0 

Isptlrli ; KV. ; 

8; 

11-2 

3-1; 806; 108; 807. 

Kolhapur 11-0 

Jainapur ; SL.; 

NW; 7-0 

i 

2-7; 903; 173; 683. 

Okipari 1-0 

Jainyal ; KG. ; #^755 

8; 

le-o 

19; 712; 137; 678. 

Kapashi 2-4 

Jaital; KV. ; 

SE ; 8-0 

1*0; 807; 43; 307. 

Kolhapur 9-0 

Jakhale ; PN. ; ITWW 

E; 

8-4 

4*0; 1284; 245; 1249. 

KodoU 8-0 

Jakhevad! ; GGJ. 

W; 

4-0 

0*8; 585; 106; 570. 

Kadagaon 1-0 

Jaihbhall ; SL.; 

W; 

6-0 

2*4; 1712; 234; 1622. 

lohalka- 4-0 

Jaihbhava^e ; BVD.; .. 

NE; 16-0 

7*1; 535; 106; 501. 

ranji. 

Kharepatan 16-0 

Jambulava^i; GGJ.; 

S.E. 12-0 

1*1; 712; 120; 660. 

Nesari 7-0 





KOUIAPUR DISTRICT 
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Railway St.; 

Weekly Bazar 


1 

Motor Stand; 

Drinking 

Institutions and other 

Distance. 

Bazar Day; 


Distance. 

water 

information. 



Distance. 




facilities. 


Hatkaii' 

e-0 

Local. 

Fri. 


Local. 


rv. 

1681 (13pr, 2h).; 14 os.; 

angale. 








33tl.; M.; 3mq.; 2dg.; 
3dh.; Tgyxn.; ch.; 3 lib.; 
13 dp.; Famous for 
Sarees. 

Hukkeri 

2^ 

Halkami 

Wed. 

3-0 

Hebbal 

3-0 

str. 

2B1 (2pr).; es.; Mamti dev 

Boad. 








fr. (Ot. Sod 16).; 6tl. 

Hukkeri 

34-4 

Gadhinglaj Sun. 

4-4 

— 

1-2 

rv. 

SI (pr).; 3 c 6. (mis, c, lif).; 

Boad. 








3tl.; 2gym.; ch.; lib. 

Kolhapur 

11-0 

Hupari 

Sal. 

3-0 

— 

2-0 

rv. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; ca. (mis).; 









4tl.; 2mq.; dg.; ^gyu.; 
oh. 

Kolhapur 

14-0 

Panhala 

Sun. 

1-4 

Panhala 

2-0 

spr. 

tl. 

Kolhapur 

32-0 

Bhogaon 

Wed. 

9-0 

— 

8-0 

str. 

SI (pr).; 2tl. 

Kolhapur 

12-0 

Local 

Fri. 


Local. 


w. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; cs. (o).; 

1 Maruti dev Ir. (Ct. Sud. 

15).; 3tl.; mq.; gym.; oh.; 

; lib. (mob).; 2dp.; 

i ancient tank. 

Jaisingpur 

8-0 1 

Jaisingpur Sun. 

3-0 

! — 

2-0 

w. 

1 SI (pr).; 2cs. (2c).; Pir 








i ' 

deo Urns (Ct. Sud 11).; 
4tl.; mq.; 2dg.; gym.; 
ch. 

Kolhapur 

33-0 

Kapashi 

Mon. 

2-4 

— 

3-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; Kalmadevi fr. 









(Mg. Sud 16).; 2tl.; ch. 

Kolhapur 

9-0 

Kandgaon 

Thu. 

0-4 

— 

1-4 

w. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Kolhapur 

14-0 

Kodoli 

Thu. 

3-0 

Kodoli 

2-4 

w. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; 2cs. 
(fmg, o).; fr. (Kt. Sud 
13).; stl.; mq.; gym.; Jib. 

Hukkeri 

22-0 

Gadhinglaj Sun. 

4-0 


2-8 

w. 

61 (pr).; Marjaidevi fr. 

Boad. 







1 w. 

(Mg. Sud. 15).; 4tl.; 

gym.; oh. 

Jaisingpur 

6-0 

Ichalkaranji Fri. 

4-0 

— 

2-4 


1 SI (pr).; 2cs. (o, mis).; 





1 



I ! 

4^.; mq.; dg.; gym.; oh. 

Kolhapur 

61-0 

Gagnn- 

Thu. 

16-0 1 

Bavada 

16-0 

i w. 

SI (pr).; 2tl. 



Bavada. 


j 





Bolgatun 

21-0 

Daddi 

Mon. 

5-0 

-* 

.5-0 

1 

i SI (pr).; 2t).; oh. 
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Village name in English; 

Taluka abbreviation; 

Village name in Deonagari. 

! 

1 Direction; 

; Travelling 
i distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; j 
Households; Agrioultural 
population. 

Post Office; 
Distance. 

1 

Jaihbur ; SHW. ; 

1 

i 

|N; 

i 

11-0 

3*2; 663; 117; 663. 

Charan 2-4 

JangamavadI ; HK. ; .. 

1 

SE; 

10-0 

1*9; 298; 49; 296. 

Rangoli 2-0 i 

Japhale ; PN. ; 

£; 

6-0 

1*8; 603 ; 89; 487. 

Kodoli 6-4> 

Jarali ; GGJ. ; 

E; 

3-0 

3*1; 1914; 322; 1606. 

1 

1 

Gadhinglaj 3-0 


JaragI; BVD.; 3rT»ft 

1 

SE; 

14-0 

3*6; 429 ; 86; 320. 

Qagan 

10-0 





Bavada. 


Ja^haxavadl ; KV. ; .. 

1 N; 

1 

6-0 

M; 677; 151; 074. 

Kolhapur 

7-0 

Javall ; SHW. ; 

1 

i NW; 

7-0 

2*8; 240; 56; 246. 

Malkapur 

6-0 

Jayasingapur; SL.; .. 

! NW; 

4-0 

0*3; 8048; 1628; 1672. 

liocal. 

— 

Jeur ; A J. ; 

S; 

6-0 1 0-8; 161; 82; 161. 

Ajra 

6-0 

Jiur ; PN. ; 

N; 

3-0 

1-4 : 790; 135; 704. 

Panhala 

8-0 

Kabanur ; HK. ; 

1 

jS, 

4-0 

31; 2616; 473 ; 2445. 

lohalka* 

2-0 





ranji. 


Kadaganv ; GGJ. ; 

j W; 

1 

8-2^ 

4*^7; 8633 ; 696; 3048. 

Local. 

1 

Kadaganv; BHD.; 

i 

i 

|S; 

9-0 

3*1; 1268 ; 267; 899. 

Shengaon 

7-0 

Kadal ; GGJ. ; 

S; 

8-0 

0*8; 1629; 91; 1623. 

Halkami 

4-0 

Ea^alage ; GGJ. ; .. i 

E; 

1 

10-0 ! 

1 

3*1; 1249 ; 232; 1193. 

Halkarni 

3-0 


I 


I 
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Railway St.; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar; 

1 Bazar Day; 

Distance. 

1 Motor Stand; {Drinking 
‘ Distance. , Water 

Ifacilities.l 

i I ; 

1 1 1 

Institutions and other 
information. 

Kolhapur 

4(M> 

Charan Thu. 

2-4 \ Kokrud 

1 

5-0 ; w. j 

SI (pr).; Ganapati fr. (on 




i 

1 

any day in Ct. & Phg).; 





1 

3tl.; gym. 

Kolhapur 

15-0 

Rendal Thu. 

3-0 Rendal 

2-0 . w. I 

SI (pr).; tl.; gym.; ch. 

Kolhapur 

12-0 

Panhala Sun. 

7-0 

1-4 w. 

SI (pr).; tl.; gym. 

Hukkeri 

26-0 

Gadhinglaj Sun. 

8-0 — 

0-4 rv., w. 

SI (pr).; cs.; Siddheswar 

Road. 





dev fr. (Mg. Vad 4).; 





1 

1 

4tl.; inq.; dh.; gym.; ch. 

Kolhapur 

33-0 

Gagan Thu. 

10-0 ~ 

8-0 

2tl. 



Bavada. 




Kolhapur 

7-0 

Kolhapur Sun. 

7-0 — 

1-4 w. 

SI (pr).; Massoba dev fr. 





1 

(Ct. Sud 1).; 2tl.; gym.; 




: 

1 

ch. 

Kolhapiur 

24-0 

Malkapur Fri. 

5-0 * — 

0-0 • rv., w. 

2tl. 

Iiooal. 


I40cal. Sun. 

Local 

w. 

4S1 (3pr, h).; Mun.; cs. 






(c).; 9tl.; mq.; gym.; lib,; 





1 

6dp. 

Hukkeri 

48-« 

Ajra Fri. 

6-0 

0-0 ' str. 

tl. 

Road. 



, 



Kolhapur 

14-4) 

Panhala Sun. 

3-0 ' Avail 

3-0 : spr. 

SI (pr).; 2tl. 



Kasaba. 




Hatkan- 

4-0 

Ichalkaranji Fri. 

2-0 j Local 

w. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; cs. (o).; 

angale. 



' 


Pir Ur. on 17th March 


i 

i 

1 


j 

every year; 3tl.; mq.; 



! 



dg-; gym.; oh. 

Hukkeri 

34-0 

1 Gadhinglaj Sun. 

3-0 Local 

1 w. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; os.; Kedar- 

Road. 


i 

i 



lingdeo fr. (Ct. Sud. 15).; 



I 

i 

i 

lOtl.; mq.; 2gym.; oh.; 






(Village Medical Centre.) 

Kolhapur 

40-0 

Local. Fri. 

Local 

1 W* 

SI (pr).; pyt.; cs.; fr. (Mg).; 





i 

3tl.; 2mq.; ch.; lib.; 2dp. 

Hukkeri 

20-0 

Halkami Wed. 

4-0 — 

6-0 ! w. 

SI (pr).; Chaloba dev fr. 

Road. 



1 


(on the first Tuesday 






after Mg. Sud 15).; 8tl.; 

dll 

Hukkeri 

24-0 1 

1 

1 Sankeshwar Fri. 

4-0 Hebal 

2-0 str,, w. 1 

Cll. 

SI (pr).; os.; fr. (Sm; 


Road. i Mon).; 4tl.; M.; mq.; dg. 

gym.; (Villago medical 
centre.) 
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Village name in English; 

Taluka abbreviation; 

Village name in Deonagari. 

1 

1 Direction; 

, Travelling 

1 distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office; 
Distance. 

Ea^ave; BVD.; 

SE; 1(M) 

1*8; 188; 38; 188. 

Gagan 

Barada. 

10-0 

Eadave; SHW.; wn 

NW; 6-0 

5*1; 1801; 342; 1762. 

Malkapur 

2-4 

Kagal; KG.; rnm 

HQ; 

11*8; 9821; 1901; 4687. 

Local. 

1 

— 

Eakhe; PN.; 

NE; 8-4 

1*6; 1264 ; 254; 932. 

Kodoli 

2-0 

Ealajava^e; PN. ; ^ToJ^T^rt 

W; 11-0 

4*6; 501; 127; 586. 

Panhala 

16-0 

EalamavadI; GGJ. ; 

8; 18-0 

1 

1*4; 208 ; 60; 273. 

1 

Nesari 

5-0 

Ealambe T. Kale ; ; KV. ; spot 

W; 0-4 

0-6; 411; 80; 892. 

Sangrul 

1-0 






Ealambe T. Tliane ; KY.; 

STR 5r®f. 

S; 8-0 

3*1; 1492 ; 806; 1085. 

Kolhapur 

8-0 

Kalanakavadi; BHD. ; 

N: 2-0 

1*2; 860; 148; 826. 

Gaigoti 

2-0 






Kalankavadi; RDN. ; 

NE; 11-0 

0*3; 107; 22; 105. 

Murgud 

16-0 

Ealavi Katti; GGJ. ; ^>55^ *pft. 

S; 21-0 

V9; 1858; 258; 1172. 

Yamkan- 

mardi. 

8-0 

Kale Kasaba ; PN.; 

S; 12-0 

2*8; 2428; 457; 1249. 

Local. 

— 

Kambalava^i; RDN.; ^t^55 ^srnft 

NE; 10-0 

0*9; 328; 53; 329. 

Kolhapur 21-0 

Eambar^e; RDN.; 

E; 13-0 

4*1| 811; 64; 217. 

Qafgoti 

42-0 

Kana^eva^i; GGJ.; ^PPfVnft. 

8s 17-0 

1*1; 460; 88; 486 

Nesari 

2-0 


1 
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Kolhapur 83^ Gagan Thu. 

Bavada. 

Kolhapur 33^ Malkapur Fri. 
Kolhapui' 12--0 Local. Mon. 


10-0 Bavada 10-0 j rv. 

2-4 Malkapur 2-4 rv.fW., 
Btr. 

I Local. pi. 


Kolhapur 22-0 KodoH Thu. 3-0 Kodoli 2-0 | rv. 


Kolhapur 23-0 Bazar Wed. 

Bhogaou. 

Belgaum Keaari Thu. 


4-0 I Bhogaon 4-0 rv. 


Kolhapur 10-0 Sangrul Thu. 1-0 Kapardc 1-4 rv. 

Kolhapur 3-0 Kolhapur Sun. 3-0. Local. — t. 

Kolhapur 29-0 Gargoti Wed. 2-0 Local. — rv. 

Kolhapur 23-0 Kasaba Thu. 1-0 K. Varvade 4-0 rv. 

Tarale. 

Paochapur 11-0 Yamkan* Tuo. 3-0 Local. — j w. 

mardi. 

I 

! 

Kolhapur 15-0 Local. Sat. — j — 0-3 rv. 


Kolhapur 21-0 Koeaba Thu. 

Tarale. 

Kolhapur 42-0 Radha- Sun. 

nagari. 

Belgaum 24-0 Keaaxi Thu. 


2-0 A. Varvado 1-4 n.W.,ytr. 

11-0 Badha- 13-0 rv. 

nagari. 

2-0 Keaari 2-0 ur. 


SI (pr).; cs.; 6tl.; mq.; 
2gym.; oh. 

2S1 (2pr, h).; Mun.; 5c8. 
(mi8» i, 3mp).; Hajrat 
; gaibi pir Ur. (Kt. Sud 
1 to 6).; 20t1.; 3M.; 
2mq.; 2dg.; dh.; 2gym.; 
ch.; lib.; 8dp.; Cch. 

SI (pr).; cs.; Bhairav fr. 
(on the first Sunday 
after Ct. Sud. 15).; 3tl.; 

I 

^ (pr)*; pyt.; ti. 

SI (pr).; tl.; gym. 

I SI (pr).; C6.; tl.; gym.; ch. 

SI (pr).; 2tl.; mq.; 2gym. 

SI (pr).; cs. (c).; 3tl.; 
3gym. 
tl.; oh. 

I SI (pr).; cs.; Ur. 
j (Moharum).; Kaleshwar 
j dev fir. (Mg. Vad 13).; 
I Laxmidevi fr. (once in 
5 years).; 5tl.; ch. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; 2o8. (con, 
mis).; 7tl.; 2M.; mq. 
oh.; lib.; 8dp. 

. Sl(pr). 


SI (pr).; Bhairavi dovl ft, 
<Mg. Bud bV* tsyvi* 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE aAZETTEER 


Village name in English; 

Taluka abbreTiation; 

Village name in Deonagaii. 

Direction; 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area <Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office.; 

Distance. 

Kanavad ; SL.; 

E; 

7-0 

3-2j 1867; 

240; 

1343. 

Shirol 

7-0 

Kancanavadi; KV.; .. 

W; 16-0 

1-1; 630; 

117; 

603. ! 

Kolhapur 

14-0 

Kandaganv ; KV.; 

S; 

8-0 

2-4; 1272; 

256; 

891. 

Kolhapur 

8-4 

Kandalaganv ; KDN.; 

NW; 17-0 

1*7; 249; 

44; 

249. 

Bavada 

6-0 

Kandalaganv ; KV.; •. 

SWj 5-0 

2-8; 1006; 

201; 

936. 

Shahupuri 

6-0 

Kandavan ; SHW.; 

N; 

15-0 

6-8; 464; 

101; 

462. 

ICalkapur 

14-0 

Kaneri; KV.: «5«ra- 

b; 8-2 

5-7; 2395; 

474; 2267. 

Local. 

I 

Ka^erl; PN. ; wO' • • i 

W; 

8-0 

3 5; 966; 

184; 

947. 

Panhala 

1 

7-0 

Kanoll; AJ.; spfsrWt 

E; 

8-0 

2-5; 1178; 

203; 1140. 

Ajra 

8^ 

Ka^Je; SHW.; VTE 

W: 

13-0 

4 0; 233; 

65; 

233. 

Bhogaon 

15-0 

Kanthevadi ; RDN.; 

NE; 10-0 

0*8; 334; 

46; 

298. 

Muigud 

16-0 

Kapa4l ; KG. ; 

b; 

24-0 

3*4; 3662; 

769; 2101. 

Local. 


KapaiSi Mattje; SHW. ; .. 

! 

NE; 

9-rO 

1*6; 1420; 

258; 

982. 

Sarud 

Kasaba. 

3-0 

KapileiSvar ; RDN. ; .. 

E; 

0-0 

' 1*8; 1181; 

212; 

1028. 

Murgud 

9-0 

Karambali ; BHD. ; 

8; 

12-0 

1*2; 108; 

16; 

108. 

1 

1 Shengaon 

10-0 

Karaiiibali ; GGJ. ; 

W: 

6-4 

3*3; 1686; 

283; 

1665. 

GadhinglaJ 4-0 | 

Karangulc ; SHW. ; 

1 

NW; 


2*8; 866; 

169; 

847. 

Malkapur 

4-0 
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Railway St.; | Weekly Bazar; 
Distance. Bazar Day; 

' Distance. 


Motor Stand; Drinking 
Distance. water i 
facilities.! 


Institutions and other 
information. 


Shedbal 

4-0 

Shirol 

Sat. 

7-0 

Maisal 

1-4 

w. 

SI (pr).; Zania Pir Ur 
(Ct. Sud. 1).; mq.; dg.; 

gy»* 

Kolhapur 

Kolhapur 

14-0 

8-4 

Haaur 

Dumala. 

Local. 

Tuc. 

Thu. 

2-4 

Local. 

4-0 

rv. 

SI (pr).; 4tl.; gym. 

Sl(pr).;2cs.;Ur.(in Vsk). 
7tl.: 2mq.; 2gym.; ch.; 
Jib.; dp. 

Kolhapur 

120-0 

Bavada 

Thu. 

6-0 

Radha- 

nagari. 

17-0 

n'. 

2tl. 

Kolhapur 

5-4 

• 

Kolhapur 

Sun. 

o-O 1 — 

1 

1-4 

w. 

SI (pr).; cs.; Haiiuman fr; 
(Ct. Sud. 15).; 2tl.;. 
2gym.; (Village Medical 
centre.) 

Kolhapur 

43-0 

Malkapur 

Fri. 

14-0 


14-0 

rv. 


Kolhapiu* 

9-0 

Kagal 

Thu. 

Mon. 

5-0 


1-4 

w. 

I 

2S1 (pr. m).’» 3c6.; Maha- 
shivratra fr. (for five 
days from Mg. Vad 14).; 

I UtU M.; 2mq.; 2dh.; 

1 3gyin.; ch.; lib.; dp. 

Kolhapur 

18-0 

Kotoli 

Tue. 

1-4 

Katoli 

2-0 

i 

i SI (pr).; cs.; tl.; gym.; ch. 

Hukkeri 

Road. 

24-0 

Mahagaon 

Mon. 

3-0 

Mahagaon 

3-0 

' rv., w. 

1 2S1 (2pr).; 2cs.; 6tl.; gym.; 
oh. 

Kolhapur 

33-0 

Bhogooii 

Wed. 

15-0 

- 

13-0 

rv. 

1 

i 

Kolhapur 

22-0 

Kasaba 

Tarale. 

Thu, 

2-0 

K. Vara- 

vado. 

3-0 

1 

rv. 

1 SI (pr).; tl.; ch. 

I 

Kolhapur 

35-0 

Local. 

Mon. 


Local. 


w. rv. 

1 261 (pr. m).; 2cs.; Bhave- 
j shwari dovi fr. (in Phg).; 

1 8tl.; M.; mq.; dg.; dh.; 
2gym.; ch.; lib.; 4dp. 

Kolhapur 

27-0 

Local 

Thu. 


Local. 

— 

TV. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; cs. (c).; 
4tl.; gym. 

Kolhapur 

24-0 

Saravade 

M. 

2-0 


2-0 

rv. 

: 61 (pr.).; cs. (mis).; 6tl.; 
2gym.; oh. 

Kolhapur 

48-0 

Kadgaon 

Fri. 

3-0 

Kadgaon 

3-D 

rv. 

tl. 

Hukkeri 

Road. 

SO-0 

Gadhinglaj Sun. 

4-0 

— 

1-4 i 

i 

w. 

SI (pr).; os. (mis).; 9tl4 
iaq*J dg.; gym.; ch. 

Kolhapur 

33>D 

Malkapur 

Fri. 

4-0 

Madi 

1-0 I 

i 

1 


SI (pr).; Ninai fr. (Ct. 
Sud 1).; tl.; gym. 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Village name in English ; 

Talnka abbreviation; 

Village name in Deonagari. 

Direction; 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area <Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office; 
Distance. 

Karanjaphen ; PN. ; . . 

W; 9-0 

10; S04; 104; 439. 

Panhala 

Kasaba. 

8-0 

Karanjaphen; SHW.; 

W; 14-0 

2‘2; 411; 85; 411. 

Bhogaon 

0-0 

Karanjaphen ; RDN.; 

NE; 6-0 

0*9; 491; 97; 473. 

Murgud 

11-0 

Karahjivane; KG. ; .. 

SW; 25-0 

2-3; 772; 160; 740. 

Kapashi 

4-0 

Karanjosi ; SHW. ; ^rt^sfhft 

E; 0-2 

1-9; 692; 115; 577. 

Shahuwadi 0-2 

Karaniir ; Kg. ; 

Si 2-0 

4*1; 1498; 806; 1296. 

Kagal 

s 

1-4 

Karde ; SHW. ; «sf 

NW; 26-0 

2-7; 424; 89; 423. 

Arale 

6-0 

Karadyal ; KG. ; SFTE^TSS 

S; 22-0 

1*7; 584; 119; 544. 

Kapashi 

3-0 

Karivade (included in Phajivade) 

6W; 9-0 

418; 75; 890. 

Mnrgud 

24-0 

RDN.; 





KMvade ; BHD. ; 

SW; 12-0 

4*9; 425; 79; 421. 

Shengaon 

12-0 

Karpevadi ; A J. ; 

S; 11-0 

0*9; 408; 93; 461. 

Uttur. 

2-4 

Karul ; BVD. ; «F^o5 

W; 4-0 

8*2; 2037; 435; 1776. 

1 

Local. 


Kasarakahdagahv ; AJ. ; 

S; 3-Q 

i 

2*6; 672; 118; 626. 

A$ra 

8-0 

^5TE»rN’ 





Kasara Putale; IlDN.; ^ITOTT 

E; 6-4 

i 

1*4; 765; 101; 729. 

Mnrgud 

10-0 

Kasaravada; RDN.; 

SE ; 9-0 

1*7; 505; 113; 451. 

Murgud 

9-U 

Kasarde ; SHW. ; 

NW; 8-0 

3*8; 450; 98; 460. 

Malkapur 

5-0 

Kasari ; KG. ; apimfr 

SW ; 22-0 

I 

1*9; 719; 137; 703. 

Kapashi 

2-0 

Katall ; BVD. ; 

SB; 2-0 

1*6; 177; 87; 156. 

Gagan 

Bavada. 

2-0 

Katebhogahv ; PN. ; 

SW; 9-0 

3*1; 9S8; 182; 960. 

Panhala 

Kasaba. 

10-0 

Kaulav ; RDN. ; 

NE; 14-0 

3*6; 2228; 886; 2049. 

Kolhapur 19-0 
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Weekly Basar 

, 



Drinking 


Railway St.; 

Basar Day; 


Motor Stand; 

water 

Institutionals and other 

Distance. 

Distance. 


Distance. 

1 

facilities. 

information. 

Kolhapur 

19-0 

i 

Kotoli 

Tue. 

2-0 

Kotoli 

3-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; fr. (Ct. Sud. 15).; 

[ tl.; gym.; ch. 

Kolhapur 

27-0 

Bhogaon 

Wed. 

9-0 



rv. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Kolhapur 

23-0 

1 Kasaba 

Thu. 

2-0 


3-0 

w., rv. 

SI (pr).; tl. 



1 Taralc. 







Kolhapur 

38-0 

1 Kapashi 


4-0 

Mon. 

4-0 i 

w. 

SI (pr.); Bhaveshwari devi 



1 






fr. (Mg. Vad. 7): 3tl.: 
gym. cb. 

Kolhapur 

— 

Malkapur 

Fri. 

2-0 

Shahuwadi 

0-2 

rv. 

SI (pr).; 08 . (c).; 

Kolhapur 

ia-0 

Kagal 

Thu. 

1^1 

1 


! 

1 

1 

rv. 

SI (pr).; 2tl.; gjrm.; oh. 
(Vsk. Sud. first Tue. 
Wed. Thu.); 2tl.: mq.; 
dg.; ch. 

Kolhapur 

48-0 

Arale 

Sat. 

5-0 1 


15-0 

rv. 

fr. (Ct. Sud. 1).; 2ti. 

Kolhapur 

37-0 

Kapashi 

Mon. 

8-0 1 

Jainyal 

1-0 

rv. 

SI (pr).; Ambabai devi fr. 
(Phg).; 4tl.; gym.; oh. 

Kolhapur 

88-0 

Radhana- 

Sun. 

6-0 


6-0 

t., w. 

SI (pr).; tl. 



gari. 







Kolhapur 

45-0 

Kadgaon 

Fri. 

6-0 

Kadgaon 

5-0 

str. 

Sl(pr).;2tl. 

Hukkeri 


Uttur 

Sat. 

2-4 j 



w. 

SI (pr).; cs.; 2tl.; ch. 

Road. 









Kolhapur 

41-0 

Gagan 

Thu. 

KM) ! 


w. 

2S1 (2pr).; 4U. 



Bavada. 


i 

i 




Hukkeri 

45-0 

Ajra 

Fri. 

3-0 


3-0 


SI (pr).; cs.; lib.; dp. 

Road. 









Kolhapur 

31-0 

Saravado 

Fri. 

2-0 


2-0 

rv. 

SI (pr).; 3tl.; 2gyitt. 

Kolhapur 

30<0 

Saravado 

Fri. 

2-0 


1-4 

tt., spr. 

SI (pr).; cs. (o).; 4tl.; gym. 

Kolhapur 

28-0 

Malkapur 

Fri. 

5-0 


1-0 

rv„ w. 

1 Dhopeshwar fr. (Mg. Vad. 









18).; tl. 

Kolhapur 

37-0 

Kapashi 


2-0 

1 

2-4 

w. 

SI (pr).; Bhaveshwari devi 
fr. (in Phg).; tl.; oh. 

Kolhapur 

82-0 

Gagan 

Thu. 

2-0 

Gagan 

2-0 

w., rv. 

SI (pr).; tl. 



Bavada. 



Bavada. 




Kolhapur 

18-0 

Kale 

Sat. 

3-0 

, i 

0-1 

w. 

61 (pr).; Kedarling dev fr. 

Kolhapur 


Kaaal^. 






(Gt. Vad 2).; 411.; gym. 

19-0 

Ghotawade Mon. 

1-0 

1 Local 


rv. 

8S1 (8pr).; cs.; 6tl.; M.; 









mq.; $gym.; dh.; lib. 


(o.av.) ii-o Vf 7S8—60 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Village name in Ei^glish ; 

Taluka abbreviation; 

Village name in Dconagari. 

Direction; 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (8q. ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office; 
Distance. 

1 

Kavathegulund ; SL. : 

SE; 4-0 

3-4; 1370; 188:1241. 

Kagwad 4-0 

Kavathesar; SL.; 

i 

1 

i 

2-8; 1635 ; 298; 1501. 

Kavatho* 1-4 
pirnn. 

i 

Kavane; KV.; ^pRpir 

Si 15-0 

1-4; 806; 156; 779. 

Kolhapur 15-0 

Kekhale ; PN.; 

E; 8-0 

2-8; 1335 ; 266; 1213. 

Kodoli 3-0 

Kasaba. 

Kelo^ii ; BK. ; RDN. ; 5F2l#7.|| 

K; 8-0 

8*1; 1181; 226; 1174; 

1 

Kolhapur 30-0 

Kelo^i Kh. ; RDN. ; 

N; 6-0 

1 

3*3; 625; 110; 013. 

Kolhapur 30-0 

1 

KcmbaJl ; KG. ; 

W; 11-0 

0*9; 061; 122; 660. 

Valve Bk. 4-0 j 

1 

Keiiava^e ; KG. ; vini 

SW; 11-0 

2.1; 981; 196; 906. 

Kuril 7-0 

Kerakaboi ; AJ. ; 

8£; 

0*5; Deserted. 


Kerale ; KV. ; %TW 

NE; 6^ 

3’9;1891; 377; 1564. 

Kolhapur 7-0 

Kerali KV. : SMt 

N; 4-4 

2‘G; 1440 ; 274; 1053. 

Kolhapur 5-0 

Kerle; SHW.; 

NW; 9-0 

2*9; 400 ; 89; 395. 

Amba 3-0 

Khadakeva# ; KG. ; ^TE^TTT 

S; 16-6 

2*8; 1685; 344; 1882. 

Kapashi 6-0 

Kbe^ole; BVD. ; 

£; 19-2 

1*1; 162; 28; 152. 

Kasaba 2-0 

Kale. 

Kkadibale; BVD.; ?rnr® 
Khamalehatti; G6J. ; <!in4^ 

8; 14-0 

6£; 4-0 

4*0; 1311; 264:1294. 
1*4; 763; 157; 688. 

Aehime 1-0 
Gadbinglaj 4-0 

Khanadal; GGJ. ; 

W; 8-0 

3*7; 1413; 272; 1233. 

Sankeshwar 2-0 
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Bailway St.; 
Distanoe. 

Weekly Bazar; 
Bazar Bay; 
Biatance. 


Motor Stand; 
Bistanee. 

Drinking 

wat3r 

facilities. 

1 

' 

Institutions and other 

information. 

Hhaisal 

4^) 

Kagwad 

Sun. 

4-0 

Wadi 3-0 

1 

rv» 

SI (pr).; cs. (c).; Margubai 
fr. (Vask).; 4tl.; M.; gym.; 
ch. 

Jaysingpor 

8-0 1 

Sangli 

Sat. 

6-0 

t 

Kumbhoj 3-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; 4c8. (c).; 3 (mis).; 
Hajrat Hurtya Pir; 
Ur. (Mg. Sud. 10.; 
etJ.; mq.; dg.; dh.; gym.; 
ch. 

Kolhapur 

IS-O 

Thikpurli 

Wed. 

3-0 

— 

rv. 

SI (pr).; cs. (c).; 6tl.; 

mq.; gym.; oh. 

Kolhapur 

13-0 

Kodoli 

Kasaba. 

Thu. 

8-0 

Kodoli 3-0 

1 

w. 

61 (pr).; 08 . (o).; 2tl.; 
mq.; gym.; oh.; lib. 

Kolhapur 

30-0 ' 

Bhaniod 

Sftt, 

3-4) 

Khindichc j 

Varavade. 

sir. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; tl. 

Kolhapur 

30-0 

Bhamod 

Snt. 

3-0 

Amajai 6-0 

Vharavade. 

TV. 

(pr)** Py^** Kedarling 
dev fr. (April); tl. 

Kolhapur 

14-0 

lapurli 

Fri. 

3-0 

j -- 2-0 

! 

rv. 

SI (pr).; cs.; Bhairi dev fr. 
(Phg).; 3tl.; mq.; dg.; 
gym.; oh. 

Kolhapur 

21-0 

Mhakvc 

1 

Sun. 

B e 8 e r 

4-0 

i f d 

~ 5-0 

V i 11 a g e. 

w* 

81 (pr).; 08 .; Bhairav dev 
fr. (Mg. Vad. first Sun¬ 
day) ; 2tl.; gym.; oh. 

Kolhapur 

7-0 

IColhapur 

Sun. 

8-0 

1 - 1-4 

1 

W. 

1 

I 

SI (pr).; 2 (Of).; fr. (Ct. 
Sud. 1).; 6tl.; M.; mq.; 
2gym.; lib.; (mob). 

Kolhapur 

5-0 

Kolhapur 

Sun. 

5-0 

Local. 

1 rv. 

! 

SI (pr).; pyt.; 4tl.; mq.; 
Sgym. 

Kolhapur 

37-0 

Malkapur 

Fri. 

8-0 

— 0-2 

Btr, 

tl 

Kolhapur 

27-0 

Kupaehi 

jNloii. 

6-0 

i 

— 2-0 

rv. 

2 SI (2pr).; os.; Bhairav 
dev. fr. (Mg. Vad. 5).; 
4tl.; mq.; lib. 

Kolhapur 

14-0 

Kasaba 

Kale. 

Sat. 

2-0 1 

0-2 


tl.; gym. 

Kolhapur 

50-0 

Phonda 

Hon. 

9-0 

Phonda 7-0 

w* 

SI (pr).; 4tl. 

Mallappur 

16-0 

Oadhinglaj 

Sun. 

4-0 

3-0 

w- 

SI (pr).; 08 . (fmg).; tl. 

Hukkori 

Road. 

21-0 

Sankoshwar Fri. 

2-0 

3-0 

rv'. 

SI (pr).; os. (mis).; 5tl.; 
mq.; gym.; eh. 


(o.ar.) Vf 788—60# 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Village name in English; 

Taluka abbreviation; 

Village name in Doonagari. 

Direction; 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office; 
Distance. 

Khanapur ; AJ. ; 

SW; 

3-0 

1*3; 284; 56; 274. 

Ajra 

3-0 

Khanapur ; BHD.; 

N; 

1-0 

1*3; 968; 184; 842. 

Gargoti 

1-0 

Khapardevadi; BHD.; 


— 

G-4; - - - 

— 

— 

Kliatangale; KV.; 

W; 

13-0 

1*5; 926; 161; 907. 

Kolhapur 

13-0 

Khebavade; KV.; 

S; 

17-0 

3*1; 1364; 284; 1345. 

Kagal 

8-0 

Khedage; BHD.; 

NE; 

10-0 

1*4; 102; 16; 101. 

GargUti 

8-0 

Khede; AJ. ; 

E; 

3-0 

2*6; 814; 133; 769. 

Ajra 

3-4 

Khede; SHW.; 

S; 

22-0 

2*6; 552; 106; 602. 

Arale 

4-0 

Kherlva^e; BVD.; .. 

E; 

16-0 

1*5; 264; 54; 253. 

Gagan 

11-0 





Bavada. 


Kherivade; PN.; ..j 

S; 

13-0 

0*5; 160; 31; 160. 

Kale 

1-0 





Kasaba. 


Khidraptir; SL.; ftrsTrjT 

S; 

13-0 

1*5; 1409 ; 260; 1097. 

Local. 


Khindice Vharavade; RDN.; 

S; 

6-0 

1*8; 779; 150; 761. 

Murgud 

12-0 




j 



Khoci; HK.; 

1 

N; 

7-^ 

3*8; 2397; 471; 2274. 

Vadgaon 

6-0 





(Kasaba) 


Khokurle; BVD.; 

E; 

7-0 

3*0; 427; 90; 416. 

Gagan 

1-0 





Bavada. 


Khupire; KV.; 

W 

6-0 

4*7; 2827; 442 ; 2573. 

Kolhapur 

6^0 

Kine; AJ.; 

SB; 

8-0 

2*9; 814; 148; 797. 

Nesari 

3-0 




KOLHAPUR DISTRICT 
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Weekly Bazar; 




Drinking 


Railway St.; 

Bazar Day; 


Motor Stand; 

water 

Institutionals and other 

Distance. 

Distance. 


Distance. 

facilities. 

information. 

Hukkeri 

45-0 

Ajra 

Fri. 

3-0 


3-0 

c. 

i 

tL; ch. 

Rood. 









Kolhapur 

30-0 

Gargoti 

Wed. 

1-0 

Local 


rv. 

Si (pr).; os. (mis).; 5tl.; 
2gym.; ch. 



DESERTED 






Kolhapur 

13-0 

Sangrul 

Thu. 

1-4 

Koparde 

3-4 

w. 

SI (pr).; 2cb.; 2 t].; gym.; 









ch. 

Kolhapur 

lG-0 

Kagal 

Tue. 

8-0 

— 

3-0 

nr. 

Si (pr).; cs.; 6tl.; M.; mq.; 
2gym.; ch. 

Kolhapur 

41-0 

Kadgaon 

Fri. 

3-0 

— 

6-0 

str. 

SI (pr).j «. 

Hukkeri 

38-0 

Ajrn 

Fri. 

3-4 

— 

3-0 

rv. 

SI (pr).; tl.; ch. 

Road. 









Karad 

30-0 

Arale 

Sat. 

4-0 

— 

12-0 

rv. 

SI (pr).; 3tl. 

Kolhapur 

29-0 

Dhunda- 

Sun. 

1-0 i 

— 

8-0 

rv., spr.l 

tl. 



vade. 







Kolhapur 

16-0 

Kale 

Sat. 

1-0 

— 

0-2 

vr. 

SI (pr).; tl. 



Kasaba. 







Shedbal 

9-0 

Dattawad 

Wed. 

4-0 

— 

4-0 

TV, 

2 SI (2pr).; Poushachi fr. 









(Vsk. Vad. 30).; 3tl.; 
3mq.; 2dg.; gym.; ch. 

Kolhapur 

23-0 

Kasaba 

Thu. 

1-0 

Local 


W' 

SI (pr).; 08 . (c); Maruti fr. 



Tarale. 






(An Sud. 10 and Ct. 
Sud 15).; 2tl.; gym.; ch. 

Hatkan- 

9-0 

Vadgaon 

Mon. 

3-0 

Local 


rv. 

2S1 (pr, m).; pyt.; cs. (c). 

angalc. 


Kasaba. 






Bhairav dev fr. (Ct. 
Sud 15}.; 5tl.; mq.; 

3gym.; ch.; lib. 

Kolhapur 

26-0 

Palsambe 

Tue. 

3-0 

Khokurle 

0-1 

rv. 

tl. 






Road. 




Kolhapur 

8-0 

Sangrul 

Thu. 

6-0 



w» 

SI (pr).; pyt.; 2cs.; Ifamti 
dev fr. (An. Sud 10). 6tl.; 
M.; mq.; dh.; 7gyiii.; oh. 

Hukkeri 

51-0 

Nesari 

Thu. 

3-0 

— 

8-0 

str. 

SI (pr).; L4xmi fr. (in 

Road. 








March once in three 
years); 3tl.; oh. 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Village name in English ; 

Taliika abbreviation ; 

Village name in Deonagari. 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Fop. ; 
Households; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office; 

Distance. 

Kini; HK.; 

NW; 13-0 

4*4; 3192; 605:2674. 

Local. 


Kirave ; BVD.; ftfr?;# 

E; 17-4 

1.1; 365 ; 61; 365. 

Kasaba 

Kale. 

5-0 

Kisarul; PN.; 

W; 10-0 

2*4; 897; 15D; 866. 

Panhala 

Kasaba. 

13-0 

Kitavade; AJ.; 

W ; 14-7 

12*4; 957; 165; 568. 

Ajra 

13-0 

Kodavade; EDN.; 

NE; 16-0 

0-7; 305: 57; 303. 

Kolhapur 

17-0 

Kodavade; PN.; 

SW; 16-0 
# 

0-8; 304 ; 69; 335. 

Kale 

Kasaba. 

4-0 

Kode; SHW.; 

NW; 4-0 

0*2; 66; 9; 56. 

Bialkapur 

2-0 

Kode Bk.; BVD.; Vt? ^ tl .. 

NW; 10-0 

8-4; 504; 110; 480. 

Kalaba 

Kale. 

12-0 

Kode Kh.; BVD.; ^ .. 

NW; 12-0 

2-5; 242; 57; 242. 

Kasaba 

Kale. 

12-0 

Ko^oU Easaba ; PN.; vtrWt 
VRVf. 

SE; 0-0 

8-6; 7697; 1454; 4594. 

Local. 


Koge; KV.; Ttn 

w ; 8-0 

3-5; 1041; 282: 1566. 

Kolhapur 

7-0 

Eogil Bk.; KV.; ^11 


2-8 : 049; 137; 601. 

Kaneri 

8-0 

KogU Kb.; KV. 

Sw; ICM) 

0-8; 483; 100; 482. 

KanerL 

241 

Kokisare ; BVD.; 

Sw: 11-0 

0'7;81I8; 652 ; 2777. 

Looab 


Kolagabv ; SHW.; sptoCTlV 

w; 1-0 

1-4; 635; 120; 462. 

Shahuwadi 

0-4 

Kolape; BVD.; 

w; 13-0 

0-0; 861; 120; 855. 

Kharepa- 

tan. 

10-0 

Eolavan ; BHD.; 

w; 6-0 

1-5; 431; 84; 421. 

Madilgo Bk. 2-0 







KOLHAPUR DISTRICT 


951 




Weekly Bazar 

» 





Railway St.; 

Bazar Day; 


Motor Stand; 


Institutionalfi and other 

PiBtanoe. 

Distance. 


Distance. 

H 

information. 

Kolhapur 

15-0 

Local. 

Fri. 


Local. 


w. 

2 SI (2pr).; cs. (mis).; 
Mahashivarairi fr. (Mg. 
Vad. 14).; 8tl.; 3inq.; 
2dg.; gym.; ch. 

Kolhapiir 

17-0 

Kasaba 

Sat. 

5-0 

— 

2-0 

w. 

tl.; gym. 



Kale. 







Kolhapur 

29-0 

Bajar 

Wed. 

2-0 

Ba|ar 

4-0 

rv., w. 

o>.; fr. (Ct. Snd. 16).; 



Bhogaon. 



Bhogaon. 



tl.; ch. 

Hukkeri 

53-0 

Ajra 

Fr. 

13-0 


3-0 

cl. 

SI (pr).; Mahashivarairi 

Hoad. 








fr. (Mg. Vad. 14).; 4 tl. 

Kolhapur 

17-0 

Ghotawade Mon. 

2-0 

Kaulav 

1-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; cs.; 2tl.; gym. 

Kolhapur 

10-0 

Kale 

Sat. 

4-0 

Kale 

16-0 

nr. 

2tl.; gym. 



Kasaba. 







Kolhapur 

Sl-0 

Malkapur 

Fri. 

2-0 

Malkapur 

2-4 

nr. 

tl. 

Kolhapur 

24-0 

Tisangi 

Fri. 

1 

8-0 

-- 

4-0 

rv. 

SI (pr).; tl. 



Salvan. 







Kolhapur 

24-0 

Tisangi 

Fri. 

8-0 

— 

2-0 

w. 

tl. 



Salvan. 







Kolhapur 

22-0 

Local. 

Fri. 


Local. 


w., w. 

! 

i 

3S1 (2pr, h).; pyt.; Scs.; 
8tl.; mq.; dh.; 2gym.; 
cb.; 21ib.; 4dp.; Cch. 

Kolhapur 

7-0 

Kolhapur 

Sun. 

7-0 

— 

— 

r\r. 

SI (pp).; cs.; 4tl.; 2gyni.; 









ch. 

Kolhapur 

9-0 

Kolhapur 

Sun. 

9-0 

— 

3-0 

rv. 

SI (pr).; cs.; Bamnavami 









fr. (Ct. Sud. 9); 4tl.; mq.; 
gym. 

Kolhapur 

8-0 

Kolhapur 

Sun. 

8-0 

— 

4-0 

spr. 

SI (pr).; cs.; tl.; ch. 

Kolhapur 

50-0 

Tarale 

Thu. 

0-0 

Phonda 

12-0 

w. 

4S1 (2pr« 2m).; pyt.; Stl.; 
mq.; dp. 

Kolhapur 

20-0 

Malkapur 

Fri. 

1-0 

1 

1 

1-0 

TV, 

SI (pr)«; Shri Jyotiba fr. 
(Ct. Sud. 15).; 8tL; gym.; 

Kolhapur 

45-0 

Kharepatan Tue. 

10-0 

Kharepatan 9-0 

w. 

61 (pr).; frs. (1) (Kt. 









Sud. 15) (2) (Phg. Sud. 
16).; 2tl.; 2mq. 

Kolhapur 

80-0 

Qargoti 

Wed. 

5-0 

Gargoti 

6-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; 2tl. 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Village name in English; 

Taluka abbreviation; 

Village name in Deonagari. 

Direction; 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agrioultura 
population. 

Post Office; 
Distance. 

Kolhapiir ; KV. ; 

HQ.; 


24-8;186885 ;27214:16985 

Local. 

(a) Bavada Infantry ; KV. ; .. 

N; 

-0 

3208 ; 740; 69. 

Kolhapur. 

(b) Bavada (Kasaba) ; KV.; .. 

N; 

3^0 

6224; 1215; 2692. 

Kolhapur. 

(c) Bhosale Vadi ; KV. ; 

N, 

3-0 

429; 80 ; 232. 

Kolhapur. 

(d) Jadbavavadi ; KV. ; 

E; 

2^0 

561; 98; 337. 

Kolhapur. 

(e) Kadamavadi ; KV. ; 

E; 

2-0 

1153: 207:1058. 

Kolhpaur. 

(/) Tembalaivadi ; KV. ; 

E; 

2-0 

454; 97 ; 85. 

Kolhapur, 

Kolik ; PN. ; 

W.; 

15-0 

0-0; 540; 113; 617. 

Panhala 21-0 

Kasaba. 

Eolindre; AJ. ; 

E; 

9-0 

2-8; 957; 165; 943. 

Nesari 2-0 

EoloU : PN. : 

SW.; 

7-« 

2-0; 1420 ; 277; 1210. 

Panhala 9-0 

Kasaba. 

Konava^e ; BHD. ; 

N; 

6-0 

6-3; 928; 173; 917. 

HadilgeBk.4-0 

Kondigie; SL. ; ihfilii 

NW.; 

C-0 

2-7; 657; 109; 666. 

Ichalkaranji4-0 

EondcNii ; BHD. ; 

W.; 

13-0 

6-6; 883; 160; 867. 

Shengaon 13-0 

Eonoll T. Assndoll; EDN. ; 

N.; 

17-0 

6-1; 627; 121; 699. 

Bavada 0-0 

^>T*n55T cHB SRfirtWT* 





EonoU T. AJnaghol; EDN. ; 

S; 

15-0 

9*8; 464 ; 87; 447. 

Gargoti 25-0 

a«§ ^>55. 




Eopai^e ; SHW. ; 

N; 

1-2 

0'6; 672; 106; 660. 

Malkapur 1-0 
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Railway St.; 

Weekly Basar; 


Kotor Stand; 

Drinking 

Institutions and other 

Distanoe. 

Bazar Ray; 


Distance. 

water 

information. 



Distanoe. 

1 



facilities. 

1 

Local. 


Local. 

Sun. 


Local. 

1 

! 

1 


1 

t.,rv.,pl. 

1 

9SS1 (81pr, 6m, llh). 
mun.; 142os.; 39tls.; 4M; 
20mq.; 9dg.; 3dh.; 39 
gym.; ch.; 1321ib.; 44dp. 
4Coh.; Ambabai temple 
Old & new places. Town 
Hall the famous. 

Kolhapur 


Kolhapur 

Sun. 



2-0 

pi. 

SI (pr, m).; 8tl.; mq. 

Kolhapur 


Kolhapur 



Local. 


pi., rv. 

7S1 (7pr. h).; 6cs.; Maruti 
dev fr.(Ct. Sud. 16).; 6tl.; 
2dg.; 4gym.; oh.; lib.; 
4dp. 

Kolhapur 


Kolhapur 

Sun. 



2-0 

w. 

tl. 

Kolhapur 


Kolhapur 

Sun. 



0-1 

pi. 

SI (pr).; 

Kolhapur 


Kolhapur 

Sun. 



2-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; cs.; tl.; gym. 

Kolhapur 


Kolhapur 

Sun. 



1-4 

w., pi. 

SI (pr). 

Kolhapur 

29-0 

Bazar 

Wed. 

29-0 

Bazar 

9-0 

1 

1 rv.,8tr. 

Sl(m).; tl. 



Bhogaon. 



Bhogaon. 


1 


Belgaum 

24-0 

Neaari 

Thu. 

2-0 


2-0 

str. 

SI (pr).; cs.; 3tl.; ch. 

Kolhapur 

16-0 

Kotoli 

Tue. 

1-0 

j Nesari 

1-4 

rv. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; cs.; Gadai 









devi fr. (Ct. Sud. 1).; 
2tl.; 2gym. 

Kolhapur 

34-0 

Gargoti 

W'ed. 

4-0 


1-0 

f 

rv. 

SI (pr).; cs. (c).; Yamabai 
devi fr. (once in three or; 
four years).; 4tl.; gym. 
oh. 

Jaysingpuif 

4-0 

Jayaingpur Sun. 

4-0 

Local. 

0-4 

w. 

SI (pr).; fr. (on any 







i 


Sunday during the 
month of Februaiy or 
March); 2t].; mq.; gym.; 
oh. 

Kolhapur 

46-0 

Gargoti 

Wed. 

3-4 

Local. 


rv., w. 

SI (pr).; tl.; 2mq.; dh. 

Kolhapur 

23-0 

Dhatnod 

Sat. 

7-0 

Kale 

13-0 

rv. 

Sl(pr).; tl. 

Kolhapur. 

3^-0 

Radha- 

Sun. 

9-0 

Radha- 

16-0 

1 

w. 

3t1. 



nagari. 



nagari. 




Kolhapur 

30-0 

1 

Malkapur 

Ft. 

1-0 

Malkapur 

1-4 

rv. 

SI (pr).; Bhairi dev ir. 
(Ct. Sud. 16).; 2tl.; gym.; 
oh. 
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MAHARASHTtU STATE GAZETTEER 


Village name in English ; 

Taluka abbreviation; 

Village name in Deonagari. 

Direction; 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Housaholds; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office; 
Distance. 

Koparde; KV.; 

W; 

8-0 

1*0; 1071; 178; 990. 

Kolhapur 

8-0 

Korivade; AJ.; 

N; 

7-0 

3-4i 364 : 68 ; 361. 

Ajrn 

5-0 

Koroci; HK.; 

S; 

2-0 

2‘6; 1808; 361; 1618. 

Local. 


Kote; IIDN.; ^ 

N; 

10-0 

4*1; 1348; 266; 1283. 

Kolhapur 

21-0 

Kothall; SL. ; 

X; 

tM) 

6-8; 2806; 662 ; 2737. 

Local. 


Kothall; KV.; 

* 

W; 

11-0 

2*2; 1000 ; 212; 1036; 

Kolhapur 

11-0 

Kotoll; SHW.; 

X; 

8-0 

8*6; 2193; 416; 2135. 

Malkapur 

8-0 

Kotoli; PN. ; 

W; 

7-0 

4*4; 3181; 601; 2586. 

Local. 


Koulage ; KG. ; 

SW 

11-0 

2 *1; 1335 ; 256; 1140. 

Kmli 

1-4 

Kouluge; GGJ. ; 

S ; 

0-0 

1*9; 1417; 230; 1206. 

Gadhingla; 

6-0 

Kowa^e; AJ.; 

E; 

7-0 

61; 1728: 273; 1573. 

liahagaon 

3-4 

Ku^tarava^; BHD.; 

W; 

11-0 

0*7; 104; 21; 102. 

Shengaon 

9-4 

Kuditre; KV.; ffH 

W; 

9-0 

2*5; 1488 ; 280; 1264. 

Kolh^ur 

8-0 

Ku^utiS; RDN. 

NE; 

6-0 

1*3; 683; 103; 560. 

Murgud 

11-0 

Kuku^awadl; RDN.; 

XE; 

6-0 

1*2; 137; 32; 137. 

Murgttd 

17-0 

Kumaii; GGJ. ; 


17-4 

2*5; 565; 115; 649. 

Neaar^ 

6-0 

Kuinbalohal; GGJ. ; .. 

SE; 

0-0 

1*2; 334 ; 70; 289. 

Halkarni 

1-0 

Kumbhava^e; SHW. .. 

SW; 

20-0 

4*6; 324; 68; 328. 

Malkapur 

18-0 

Kumbbavade; BVD. .. 

W; 

8-0 

2.8; 603; 120; 508. 

Kami 

2-0 

Kumbhiira^I; BHD.; 

SE; 

8-4 

0*6; 134; 8$; 132. 

Qargoti 

7-0 
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Railway St.; 

Weekly Bazar 

> 

Motor Stand; 

Brinking 

Institutional other 

Biatanoe. 

Bazar Day; 


Biatance. 

water 

information. 



Bistaaoe. 




facilities. 


Kolhapur 

S-0 

Sangrul 

Thu. 

2-0 

Local. 


rv., W. 

SI (pr).; 08 .; Hanuman fir. 








spr. 

(Ct. Sud. 16}.; tl.; Sgjnn. 

Hukkeri 

40-0 

Ajra 

Fri. 

5-0 


5-0 


SI (pr).; Bahikala fr.. 

Road. 








(Ct. Sud. 2).; 3tl. 

Hatkau* 

2-0 

Hatkan- 

Tiie. 

2-0 

Local 


w. 

SI (pr).; SCB. (Smis).; fr. 

aogale. 


angale. 






(Mg. Vad. 14).; 4tl.; mq.; 
gym.; ch. 

Kolhapur 

11-0 

Dhaxnod 

Sat. 

3-0 

A. Vara- 

6-4 

rv. 

SI (pr).; cs.; 6t]. 






▼ade. 




Jaysingpur 

3-0 

Jaysingpur Sun. 

3-0 

1 

1 

4-0 

W., rv. 

2 SI (2pr).; cs. (c).; Musal- 






1 

t 

i 



man Ur. (Phg. Vad. 11).; 
lltl.; mq.; dg.; 2gym.; 
ch.; lib.; dp.; Cch* 

Kolhapur 

11-0 

Hasur 

Mon. 

2-0 


0-1 

rv. 

SI (pr).; C8. (mis).; Baasara 



Bumala. 






1 fr. (An. Sod 10).; SU.; 
mq.; ch.; Ub., (mob). 

Kolhapur 

36-0 

Malkapur 

Fri. 

8-0 i 


2-0 

W., atr. 

SI (pr).; 6tl.; gym. 

Kolhapur 

IS-O 

Local. 

Tue. 


Local. 


8tr. 

281 (2pr).; pyt.; 3cb.; tL; 
mq.; 2 g 3 nn.; dp. 

Kolhapur 

22-0 

Mhakve 

Sun. 

2-0 


1-4 

rv., w. 

SI (pr).; ca. (o).; Stl.; mq.; 
dg.; gym.; oh.; lib. 

Hukkeri 

37-0 

Local 

Sun. 


1 

1 

1-1 

rv, 1 

SI (pr).; 2cs.; Laxmi fr. 

Road. 








(Mg. Vad. 3).; 4tL; eh.; 
lib. 

Hukkeri 

36-0 

Mhagaon 

Mon. 

3-4 


2-0 

rv. 

2 SI (2pr).; 2c8.; Lazmidevi 

Road. 








gym.; oh. 

Kolhapur 

42-0 

Gargoti 

Wed. 

3-4 


2-0 

w., str. 


Kolhapur 

9-0 

Sangrul 

Thu. 

1-4 


1-0 

rv. 

SI (pr).; 08 ,; 2tl.; mq.; 
3gym.; ch.; lib. (mob). 

Kolhapur 

14-0 

Kasaba 

Thu. 

1-4 


1-0 

W., rv. 

SI (pr).; cs.; 2tl.; ob. 



Tarale. 







Kolhapur 

24-0 

Kasaba 

Thu. 

1-0 

K.Vara- 

5-0 

w« 

a 



l^ale. 



▼ade. 




Belgaum 

24-0 

Adkur 

Wed. 

3-0 


4-4 

rv., w- 

SI (pr).; 4tl.; gym. 

Hukkeri 

27-0 

Halkarni 

Wed. 

1-0 


1-0 

sir. 

tl. 

Road. 









Kolhapur 

35-0 

Malkapur 

Fri. 

18-0 

Malkapur 

18-0 

rv., 8tr. 

tl. 

Kolhapur 

48-0 

Gagan 

Thu. 

7-0 



w- 

SI (pr).; 3tl, 



Bavada, 







Kolhapur 

40-0 

Kadgaon 

Wed. 

3-0 


1-0 

rv. 
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Village name in English; 

Talitka abbreviation; 

Village name in Deonagari. 

Direction; 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office; 
Distance. 

Kumbhoj; HK.; 

N; 6-4 

12-8 : 6968; 1060 ; 6286. 

1 

Local. 


Kur; BHD.; 

N; 6-0 

1*9; 1207; 222; 1145. 

Gargoti 

6-0 

Kura^u Dumala ; KV.; JTi; 

SW; 11-0 

M; 683; 131; 613. 

Karvir 

12-0 

jmsar. 





Kurakun^e; A J.; 

— — 

0-6; ~ — 

— 

— 

Kurli; BVD.; 

S; 16-0 

9-3; 1775; 348; 1639. 

Achirne 

4-0 

KurnI; KG.; 

SW; 28-0 

1*6; 716; 130; 660. 

Kurli 

16-0 

Kurukali; K V.; 

W: 12-6 

1 

1-5; 1280 ; 211; 1214. 

Kolhapur 

13-0 

Kurukali; KG. ; .. 1 

SW; 22-0 

1*2; 742; 169; 582. 

Kurli 

6-0 

Kurundavad ; SL. ; 

S; 3-4 

7 0; 9744; 1838; 4846. 

Local. 


Kni^ire; PN. ; 

E; 8—0 

1*8; 940 ; 213; 858. 

Kolhapur 

6-0 

Kuslir; BVD.; 

W; 12-0 

3*4; 2117; 396; 1968. 

Local. 


Kutavad ; SL. ; 

E; 6-0 

1*4; 836; 146; 779. 

Shirol 

6-4 

Lakhamapiir; BVD.; . 

SE; .3-0 

2*9; 206; 41; 199. 

Gagan 

Bavada. 

4-0 

Lakii^TA^; AJ.; .. 

B; 12-0 

0*6; 667; 92; 546. 

Nesari 

4-0 

Lat; SL .; mz 

SW; 11-0 

9*2; 4916; 896; 4490. 

Local. 





KOLHAPUR DISTRICT 


057 


1 

Railway St.; 

Weekly Bazar; 

1 

Motor Stand; 

Drinking 

Institutions and other 

Distance. 

Bazar Day; 


Distance. 

water 

information. 



Distance. 

j 




facilities. 

i . 


Hatkan- 

6-0 

Local. 

Sun., 


Local. 


! 

j w., t. 

4S1 (3pr, b).; pyt.; 2ob. 

angalo. 



Wed. 




j 

(2mis).; Bahubalidcv fr; 
(Kt. Sud. 16).; 15tl.; mq.; 
dg.; dh.; 2gyni.; ch.; 
lib.; 4dp.; Cch. 

Kolhapur 

28-0 

Murgud 

Tue. 

4-0 

Local. 

1 

1 

rv. 

SI (pr).; cs.; 3tl.; mq.; 
dg.; gym.; 2dp. 

Kolhapur 

12-0 

Ispurli 

i 

Fri. 

2-0 


1-4 

1 

w* 

SI (pr).; 2c8.; Benukadevi 
fr. (Ct. Vad. 5).; 2tl.; M.; 
mq.; gym.; lib. (mob).; 




Deserted. 





Kolhapur 

64-0 

Phonda 

Mon. 

6-0 

Phonda 

6-0 

w* 

SI (pr).; cs.; Tripuri 









PoTnima fir. (Kt. Sud 
16).; 6tl. 

Kolhapur 

40-0 

Murgud 

Tue. 

1-4 

Murgud 

2-0 

rv. 

SI (pr).; CB.; Halsiddhapa 
dev fr. (Kt. Vad 2). 
.3tl.; gym. 

Kolhapur 

13-0 

Hasur 

Tue. 

2-0 


2-4 

ry. 

3S1 (3pr).; cs.; 6tl.; gym.; 



Dumula. 






ch.; lib. (mob). 

Kolhapur 

34-0 

Murgud 

Tue. 

6-0 ! 

Sonage 

1-0 

rv. 

SI (pr).; CB. (c).; Ghodkar 









dev fr. (An. Sud 8).; 4tl.; 
gym.; ch.; lib. 

Jaysingpur 14>0 

Local. 

Thu. 


Local. 


pi. 

4S1 (3pr, h).; Mun.; 2o8. 



! 


1 




(2o).; MahaBhivratri fr. 
j (Mg. Vad 13).; 7tL; 
18mq.; dg.; 2dh.; Sgym.; 
oh.; lib.; 6dp. 

Kolhapur 

6-0 

' Kolhapur 

Sun. 

5—0 1 


3-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; 2cs.; fr. for about 
a month from (Ot. Sud 
1).; tl.; 2gym.; ch.; lib. 

Kolhapur 

46-0 

Local. 

Wed. 



IOl-0 

w. 

4S1 (pr, 3m).; fr.; 6tl. 

Miraj 

7-0 

Shirol 

Sat. 

5-4 

Shirol 

6-0 

rv. 

SJ (pr).; es. (mis).; tl. 

Kolhapur 

34-0 

Gagan 

Thu. 

4-0 

Gagan 

3-0 

rv. 




Bayada. ^ 



Bayada. 




Mallapui' 

36-0 

Mahagaon 

Mon. 

4-0 


3-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; 3tl. 

Hatkan- 

10-0 

lohalkaranjl Fri. 

4-0 


6-0 

rv., t. 

61 (pr).; 2os. (2o).; Kale* 

angale. 








shwar Deo fr. (An. V^ 
30).; 611.; M.; mq.; dh.; 
2gym.; oh.; lib.; 2dp. 
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MAHARASHTRA STATS GAZETTEER 


Village name in English; 

Taluka abbreviation; 

Village name in Deouagari. 

Direction: 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office; 
Distance. 

La^aganv; AJ. 

I^W; 6-0 

6*4; 603; 114; 587. 

Ajra 

7-0 

Latava^e; HK.; 

N; n -0 

3*3; 2217; 386; 2089. 

Vadgaon 

(Kasaba). 

3-0 

Linganur Dumala ; KG.: 
(f»»n5r). 

S£; l->4 

0 *6; 1119; 182; 781. 

Kognoli 

1-0 

Linganur Kapaii; KG.; 

S; 15-4 

2*1; 786; 163; 669. 

Kapashi 

6-0 

(•pwrft). 





Linganur Nesari; 6G J.; 

SE i 12-0 

1*3; 584; 103; 583. 

Oadhinglaj 

2-0 






Linganur Niil; GGJ.; TO 

W; 2«0 

2*0; 1150; 266; 945. 

Nesari 

6-0 

Lolarte; SHW.; wteFT 

NW; 8-0 

1*3; 359; 72; 354. 

Halkapur 

6-0 

Longlie; BVD.; wW 

E; 18-4 

1*0; 281; 47; 281. 

Kasaba 

Kale. 

3-0 

Lore; BVD.; wtT 

S; 18-0 

3*6; 1914; 390; 1808. 

Acbinio 

1-0 

LotevadI; BHD.; 

NW; 4-0 

0*5; 450; 90; 451. 

Garguti 

5-0 

Madale; EV.; irnts 

Manage Bk.; BHD.; 

N; 12-0 
N; 4-0 

0*9; 320 ; 73; 310. 

2*9; 2295; 388 ; 1723. 

Kolhapur 

Local. 

8-0 

Madilage; AJ.; Hlftwi 

E; 4-0 

3^4; 1367; 232; 1177. 

Ajra 

4-0 

Madilage Kh. ; BHD.; 

N; 3-0 

1*0; 088; 106; 641. 

Oargoti 

3-0 

Ma^Gia; BHD.; 

W; 5-0 

1*8: 1087; 192; 1069. 

Shengaon 

1-4 

Madyal; GGJ.; mirrs 

£; 4-0 

1*3: 032; 180; 718. 

Gadhinglaj 3-0 

Madyai; EG.; trima 

SW; 27-0 

4*6; 2380; 431; 2124. 

Kapashi 

4-0 

Magholi ; BHD.; 

8; 12-0 

4*6; 564; 108; 545. 

1 

1 

11-0 








KOLHAPUR NStRICT 


959 


Bailway St.; 

Weekly Basar 

> 

Motor Stand; 

Drinking 

Institutions and other 

Distance. 

Bazar Day; 


Distance. 

water 

information. 



Distance. 


i 


facilities 


Hukkcri 

48-0 

Ajra 

Fri. 

7-0 

Ajra 

6-0 

c. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Road. 









Hatkaa- 

10-0 

Vadgaott 

Moil. 

3-0 


2-0 

w» 

2 SI (2pr).; pyt.; os. (c).; 

angale. 


Kasaba. 






4tl.; mq.; dg.; gym.; ch.; 
lib. 

Kolhapur 

14-0 

Kognoli 

Fri. 

1-0 


1-4 

1 rv., W‘ 

! 

61 (pr).; C5.; 2tl.; 3gyni;. 
ch.; (Rural medical 
centre.) 

Kolhapur 

27-0 

Nipani 

Thu. 

4-0 

Local. 



SI (pr).; CB.; Bhavoshwari 
fr. (Mg. Vad. 5).; mq. 
gym. 

Hukkeri 

35-0 

Gadhinglaj 

Sun. 

2-0 


5-0 

w* 

81 (pr).; 2tl.; vb. 

Road. 









Belgaum 

20-0 

Daddi 

Mon. 

3-4 


2-0 

w* 

SI (pr).; cs.; Basveshwar 
fir. (Ct. Vad 6, 6).; 6tl. 
mq.; gym.; ch. 

Kolhapur 

35-0 

Malkapur 

Fri. 

6-0 

j 

Nile 

3-0 

Btr., tv. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Kolhapur 

15-0 

Kasaba 

Sat. 

3-2 


0-4 

rv. 

Maruti deo Ir. (let Satur- 



Kale. 






day after Ct. Sud. 1).: 
3tl.; gym. 

Kolhapur 

60-0 

Phonda 

Mon. 

4-0 

Phonda 

3-0 

w. 

8S1 (pr, 7m).; tl. 

Kolhapur 

31-0 

Gargoti 

Wed. 

5-0 

Gargoti 

4-0 

str., w 

Sl(pr). 

Kolhapur 

9-0 

Kolhapur 

Sun. 

8-0 



w. 

SI (pr).; tl.; gym.; ch. 

Kolhapur 

27-0 

Gaigoti 

Wed. 

4-0 


1-0 

Wj rv.. 

SI (pr).; pyt,; 2cs.; 7tl.; 








str., t. 

M.; 3gym.; oh.; 21ib. 

Hukkeri 

37-0 

Ajra 

Fri. 

4-0 


4-0 

w. 

Si (pr).; 4tl.; oh. 

Road. 









Kolhapur 

28-0 

Gargoti 

Wed. 

3-0 


2-0 

w«, rv. 

SI (pr).; C8.; Kedarling fr. 
(Mg. Vad. 5).; 8tl.; 3gym.; 
oh. 

Kolhapur 

36-0 

Shengaon 

Thu. 

1-4 

Gargoti 

6-0 

rv. 

SI (pr).; cs.; 8tl.; mq.; oh. 

Hukkeri 

25-0 

Gadhinglaj Sun. 

3-0 

Gadhinglaj 3-0 

w* 

SI (pr).; cs. (o).; Somling* 

Road. 






1 


devfr.(Ct.Sud. 1).; 2tl.; 
mq.; eh. 

Kolhapur 

39-0 

K4pashi 

Mon. 

4-0 


4-0 


SI (pr).; pyt.; ce. (c), 
Bhaveshwari devi fr.; 
(Mg).; 4t).: gym.; oh.; lib. 

Kolhapur 

44-0 

Kadgaen 

Fri. 

4-0 


4-0 

c. 

SI (pr).; 2tl. 
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MAHABASHTRA STATB GAZETTEER 


Village name in English; 

Taluka abbreviation; 

Village name in Deonagari. 

Director; 
Travelling 
distance. 

i 

1 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office; 
Distance. 

MaMganv; GGJ. ; 

W; 

6-0 

7*4; 4527 ; 851; 5666. 

Local 


Mahagond; AJ.; 

N; 

5-0 

2 0; 1062; 170; 998. 

tJttur 

5-0 

Mahaiunge ; K V.; 

S; 

14-4 

2*5; 1343: 240:1288. 

Kolhapur 

14-0 

Mahe; KV. ; 

SW; 

8-0 

1-6; 1077; 182; 1007. 

Kolhapur 

8-0 

Majaganv; PN.; 

S; 

5-0 

2 0; 2090 ; 383 ; 1901. 

Panhala 

6-0 





Kasaba. 


Majaganv ; RDN.; ^TT^rrrt^r 

E; 

15-6 

1*8; 636; 100; 633. 

Murgud 

10-0 

Majale; HK. ; 

NB; 

2-0 

2 0: 1256; 235; 1114. 

Hatkanan* 

2-0 





gale. 


Majanal; PN.; iTpiRToS 

SW; 

8-0 

0*9; 785; 186; 768. 

Kale 

2-4 




1 

Kasaba. 


Majareva^i; SL.; .. 

S; 

5-4 

1*3; 929; 166; 912. 

Kurundwad 1-0 

Maladevadi; GGJ. ; *TRftsnE)’ .. 

S; 


0-4; 



Malaganv; SHW.; .. 

NE; 

12-0 

2*3; 349; 65; 344. 

Charan 

4-0 

Malaga Bk. ; KG. ; f. 

SW; 

15-0 

1-7; 1122; 173; 965. 

Kurli 

10-0 

Malaga Kh. ;; KG. ; .. 

SW; 

13-0 

1-7; 865; 166; 828. 

Kurli 

9-0 

Malakapiir ; SHW.; 

N; 

1-2 

10-3 : 3299 ; 641; 578. 

1 

% j 

Local. 


1 

1 

Malapu^a; SHW.; *TT3n^ 

S; 

12-0 

i 

2*1; 815; 150; 761. 

Bhogaon 

3-0 

Malava ; RDN. ; iTTW$ 


• 

0*5; 466; 79; 270. 

Murgud 

11-0 

Mala ; HK. ; 

W; 

6-0 

2*1; 861; 158; 719. 

! 

Shahupuri 10-0 

Mala; PN. ; HlW 

NE;; 

6-0 

4.2; 2542; 518; 1922. 

Kedoli 

2-0 





Kasaba. 








KOLHAPUR DISTRICT 
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Railway 8t. ; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar; 
Bazar Day; 
Distance. 

Motor Stand; 
Distance. 

1 

1 

Drinking 

Water 

facilities. 

Institutions and other 

information. 

Hulckeri 

34-0 

Local 

Mon. 

! 

Local. 


rv., t. 

SI (pr).; os. (mis).; 9tJ.; 

Road. 







dg.; 2gyta.; ch., lib.; 








4dp. 

Hukkeri 

32-0 

Ultur 

(Sat. 

5-0 1 

3-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; 3tl.; gyjn. 

Road. 




i 




Kolhapur 

14-0 

Ispurli 

Fri. 

3-0 I Ispurli 

3-4 

rv., t., 

SI (pr).; cs. (c).; 6tl.; 







W. 

3gyiQ.; ch.; dp. 

Kolhapur 

9-0 

Kolhapur 

•Sun. 

8-0 ! 

1-0 

rv. 

SI (pr).; CB.; 4tl.; dh.; 





I 



3gym.; ch. 

Kolhapur 

12-0 

Paiihala 

Sun. 

7-0 1 

1-0 

rv. 

3S1 (3pr).; pyt.; 3cs.; 5fcl.; 



Kasaba. 





4gyni.; lib.; Och. 

Kolhapur 

lo-O 

Thikapiirli 

Wed. 

1-0 ; 

1-0 

\v. 

SI (pr).; tl.; gym.; ch. 

Hatkan- 

2-0 

11 atkan- 

Tiic. 

2-0 ! Hatkan. 

2-0 

\v. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; 2c8. (2 mis). 

angale. 


angale. 


angale. 



6tl.; ch. 

Kolhapur 

16-0 

Kulo 

Sat. 

2-4 i 

1 V 

rv. 

Si (pr).; cs. (mis).; Kodnr- 



KnHaba. 





ling dev fr. (Ct. Sud. 1).; 





, 



4tl.; gym.; cb,; lib. 





! 



(mobile). 

Jaysingpur 

10-0 

Kurundwad 1’hn. 

1-0 

2-0 

\v. 

; SJ (pr).; Gtl.; 2M.; mq.; 







1 

, dg.; gj m. 

— 


Descried. 


1 


— 

' — 

Kolhapiu* 

43-0 

Charan 

1'hu. 

4-0 j Koknid 

7-0 

rv. 

1 2ll.; g>^m. 

Kolhapur 

35-0 

Murgud 

Tue. 

4-0 ! 

I-O 

r\. 

, SI (pr).; cs.; 4tl.; gym.; ch. 

Kolhapur 

34—0 

Miirgud 

Tue. 

5-0 1 

1-0 

rv. j 

SI (pr).; cs.; 2tl.; ch. 

Kolhapur 

30-0 

Local. 

tVi. 

j Local. 



5SI (2pr, 2m, h).; 2 cb.; 





1 



Marima devi fr. (on first 






1 


Friday after Vsk. Sud.; 





; 

j 


16); 12tl.; mq.; 2dh 







i 

gym.; ch.; lib.; 6dp. 

Kolhapur 

26-0 

Bhogoon 

Wed. 

3-0 


1 

SI (pr).; cs.; Italaidevi fr. 







1 

(Ct. Vad. 8).; tl.; 2gym. 

Kolhapur 

20-0 

Radlia- 

Sun. 

4-0 

1-4 

rv., 

SI (pr).; cs.; Stl.; oh. 



nagari. 




str., o. 


Rukacli 

3-0 

Herle 

Sat. 

1-0 

1-0 

w. j 

2S1 (2pr).; cs. (mis).: 







i 

Bramhanath doo fr. 








(Ct. Sud. 15).; 6tl.; 

Kolhapur * 

18-0 

Koapli 

Fri. 

2-0 Local 


i W., Btr. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; Sob,; Bam- 



Kasaba. 


! 

1 

1 


navami fr. (Ct. Sud. 9). 






1 


9tl.; 2iuq.; db.; 5gyxn. 








oh.; lib. 


(O.O.P.) M-0 Vf 768—01 
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Village name in English ; 

Taluka abbreviation; 

Village iiame in Dconagari. 

]>irection; 
Travelling 
distance. 

1 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office.; 
Distance. 

^ _ 1 

Malevaill ; SHW. ; 

N ; 

11-0 

14; 703; 152; 702. 

C’haran 

1-0 

Maligre ; AJ,; 

E; 

7-0 

3*5 ; 1387 ; 230 ; 1374. 

Mabagaon 

4 0 

Mallevadi ; RDN.; 

SW; 

4-0 

0-4; 201; 41; 374. 

Murgud 

7-0 

Mamadapur ; BHD. ; . . 


11-0 

1-2; 445; 85; 434. 

Shcngaoii 

8-0 1 

Man ; SHW. ; *Tr»r 

W; 

5-0 

0-7; 951; 212; 848. 

Malkapur 

3-0 

Manabet ; RDN. ; 

SW; 

lO-O 

11-4; 339; 70: 339. 

Bavada 

21-0 

Manadukali ; BVD. ; .. 

K; 

12-0 

4-8; 627; 142; 024. 

KaHabii 

Kale. 

9-0 

Manadur ; BVD. ; 

E; 

14-0 

1*9; 502; 04; 467 

Kaaaba 

Kale. 

8-0 ! 

Ma^agaiiv ; SHW. ; WI'>nTi^ 

XE; 

0- 0 

1-4; 830: 145; 773. 

Bhedasgaen 2- 0 

Managahv ; HK. ; »rrwr^ 

SW ; 

4-0 

5-6; 4142; 807 ; 3623. 

Local. 

! 

ManapadaJe ; HK. ; »r?rTT^ 

W; 

1.1-0 

14*3; 1512; 271 ; 1.350. 

Vadgaon 

(Kasaba). 

6~0 1 

Manavale ; BHD. ; 

S; 

0 0 

1 40; 705; 125; 694. 

G argot i 

9-0 

i 

Manavad ; GGJ. ; 

NW; 

10-0 

1 1-6; 913; 106; 709. 

llalkarni 

3-0 

i 

Manavad ; PN. ; iTR^Ig 

W; 

13 -0 j 

1 

5'3; .510; 109; 498. ; 

Panhala 

Kasaba. 

18-0 

Mandare ; KV. ; 

AV; 

20- 0 

i 0-9; 539; 90; 530. 

Kolhapur 

17-0 

Mangan^ ; KG. ; 

SW ; 

29-0 

1 

1*7; 12.50: 245; 1121. 

Uttur 

6-0 

Manganur ; GKxJ., ^rnpJR 

S; 

11-^0 

21; 9tK»; lOG; 758. 

i 

1 Nesari 

5-0 

Mangaval! ; BVD. ; 

W; 

11-0 

1 

4'9;1310; 244; 1130. 

1 

1 Kharepaian 12-0 

Ma%eva^ ; RDN. ; 



0-3; 376; 74; 814. 

1 Murgud 

6-0 

Ma^igoll ; RDN. ; 

E; 

9-0 

1-4; 831; 157; 806. 

1 Murgud 

8 0 

Mam ; BHD. ; *n5ft 

W; 

18-0 

6*4; 136; 20; 186. 

Shengmon 

21-0 

Ma&jaravadI ; KV.j iTiart^Tst.. 

SW; 

18-0 

0*1; 123; 21; 118. 

Kolhapur 

20-0 










KOLHAPUR DISTRICT 
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Railway St.; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar 
Bazar Day ; 
i Distance. 

f 

1 Motor Stand; 

! 

Distance. 

1 

i 

Drinking 

water 

facilities. 

Institutions and other 

information. 

Kolhapur 

60-0 

Charau 

Thu. 

1 -0 

1 

j Kokarud 

3-0 

rv. 

81 (pr).; Malhari dev fr.; 

Hukkeri 

26-0 

Mahagaoji 

Mod. 

4-0 

1 Mahagaoji 

3-0 

1 

1 

w- 

(Ct. Vad 11).; tl.; ch. 

SI (pr).; 2 c 8.; 6tl.; ch.. 

Road. 

Kolhapur 

26-0 

Sai avpdf5 

Thu. 

0-0 

i 

1-0 

W., o. 

(Rural medical centre.) 
81 (pr).; tl. 

Kolhapur 

41-0 

Kadgaon 

Fri. 

I-O 


1-0 

rv. 

81 (pr).; tl. 

Kolhapur 

33-0 

Malkapiir 

Fri. 

3-0 

1 Malkapiir 

4-0 

rv., \v., 

2 SI (pr).; 5tl.; tli. 

Kolhapur 

20-0 

KaHaba 

Thu. 

8-0 

1 Radha- 

16-0 

str. 

rv., n. 

tl.; Famous as hunting 

Kolhajiur 

21-0 

Taralo. 

Tisangi 

Fri. 

3 0 

I nagari. 

0-2 

rv., spr. 

5^ard. 

SI (pr).; 2tJ. 

Kolhapur 

20-0 j 

iSalvan. 

Ti.^ai)gi 

Fti. 

3-0 ' 

_ 

2-0 

w., rv. 

SI (pr).; 2U. 

Kulhapiur 

29-0 

(feJalvan). 

1 Kapa-hi 

Thu. 

2-0 

1 Malkapur 

9-0 

j rv. 

! 81 (pr).; 3tl.; gym.; ch. 

RukaUi 

1-4 

, Kukn.'li 

Thu. 

1^4 


2-0 

! w., t. 

1 cs.(mi3).; fr. (Ct.Sud. 1).; 

Kolhapur 

16-0 

! 

1 Vadgaon 

Mon. 

0-0 

1 _ 

2 0 

I- 

ICtl.; mq.; dg.; 3gym.; 

1 ch.; lib.; dp. 

81 (pr).; pyt.; cs. (mis).; 

Kolhapur 

1 

40-0 

! Kasabu. 

I 

! 

i Pimpalgaon Tue. 

4-0 

, G argot i 

9-0 1 

1 

1 w> str. 

Jugai dcvi fr. (on the 
first Tuesday after ct. 
Sud 15) ; 4tl,; mq.; 

4gym.; ch.; dp. 

1 81 (pr).; Kedarling deily 

Hukkeri 

1 

1 

24-0 

Halkiiriii 

IVed. 

.3-0 , 


3-0 i 

1 

t. 

1 fr. (Mg).; 2tl. 

81 (pr).; cs. (inig).; 3tl. 

Road. 

Kolhapur 

26-0 

Bajar 

Wed. 

7-0 

Bajal 

7-0 i 

1 

vv. 

gym.; lib. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Kolhapur 

17-0 

Bhogaeii. 

Kasur 

Tue. 

3-0 

Bhocaou. 

1 

j 

i 

w- 

81 (pr).; cs.; tl.; gym. 

Kolhapur 

37-0 

Duniala. 
Garget i 


4-0 

... 

1 

8-0 j 

w. 

81 (pr).; Bhaveshwai'i devi 

Belgaum 

22-0 

Kesari 

Thu. 

5-0 

Hatkanan- 

1 

2-0 

str. 

fr. (in Mg).; 2tl.; ch. 

81 (pr).; cs.; 2tl. 

Kolhapur 

46-0 

1 Kharepatau Tue. 

12-0 

galc. 

Bavoda 

13-0 

w. 

281 (2pr).; 4tl. 

Kolhapur' 

30-0 

Saravado 

Fri. 

0-2 

— 

0-4 1 

rv. 

cs.; 2tL; gytn.; oh. 

Kolhapur 

12-0 

Saravadc 

Fri. 

2 0 ’ 

- 

1-0 1 

rv. 

81 (pr).; 08 . (o).; 4tl; 

Kolhapur 

66-0 

Kadgaon 

Fri. 

1 

14-0 j 

Pasgaon 

1 

2-0 

rv., str. 

gym.; oh. 

Kolhapur 

20-0 

Dhamod 


4-0 1 

— 

(M) 

rv. 

tl. 


(o.o.v.) M -0 Vf 768~61a 
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V^illage natue in Eiigliuh ; 

Taluka abbreviation; 

Village name in Deonagari. 

Direction; 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agricultural 

1 

1 Post Office; 
Distance. 

Manjare ; SHW. ; 

\V; 18-0 

3-8; 301; 78; 329. 

Malkapur 

12-0 

Manol!; SHW.; 

NW; 18-4 

5*7; 450; 105; 338. 

Amba 

1-0 

Morale; SHW.; 

W; 12-0 

13; 242; 4 ; 230. 

Bbogaon 

10-0 

Marali; PN.; RT# 

S; 11-0 

0*8; 014; 95; 579. 

Panhala 

11-0 

Margevadi ; BVD. : 

E; 14-0 

0-6; 120; 30; 119. 

Kasaba. 

Kasaba 

7-0 

MasevadI ; GGJ. ; 

S; JO-0 

1*5; 024; 121; 012. 

Kale. 

Mabagaoii 

4-0 

Masevadi ; AJ. ; ^l%arT^ 

E : 0-0 

1*5; 706; 94; 084. 

Uttnr 

4-0 

Masoli ; A J. ; 

NE; .VO 

IS; 288; .35; 283. 

Ajra 

4-0 

Math Bk. ; BVD. ; *T5 ^ II 

SW; 11-0 j 

2*0; 832; 1(}8; 540. 

A chime 

1 -0 

Mathaganv ; BHD. ; iTOTR 

W: 17-0 

100; 720; 142; 707. 

Shengaon 

14-0 

Medhevadi ; AJ. ; ^ePTf^ 

W ; 0- 0 

2*0; 242; 49; 242. 

Ajra 

6 -(» 

Mendholi ; A J. ; 

SE; :i-0 

j 1*9; .305; 91; 593. 

Ajra 

3-0 

JMciago; KG : WCT 

S : 19 0 

1 1*3; 554; 109; 517. 

Kapashi 

4-0 

Mhakave ; KG.; 

SW ; 9-0 

13-9; 2045 ; 385:1950. 

i 

Kiirli 

2-0 

Mlialasavade ; SHW. ; 

W ; 4-4 

4*2; 4J3; 84; 413. 

Malkapur 

4-0 

Mlialasavade; KV.; .. 

W; 10-0 

2*1; 800; 155; 821. 

Kolhapur 

14-0 

Mhalunge; BVD. : 

K; 17-2 

0-7; 87; 17; 85. 

Kasaba 

5-0 

Mhalunge T. Boraganv ; PN. : 

S ; 7-0 

0-.3; 451; 83; 442. 

KaK'. 

Panohala 

8-0 

iMlialunge T. Tkaue ; PN.; 

NW ; 2-0 

0*7; 114; 31; 114. 

Kasaba. 

Panhala 

2-0 

Mharavadi; Bhd.; .. 

W ; 2-0 

0*5; 238; 47; 233. 

Kasaba. 
Garget i 

VO 

Mliarul; KV.; 

W ; 1 VO 

1-2; 1065; 183; 764. 

Kolhapur 

12-0 

x\ihasarang; BHD. ; 

SW; 13-0 

40; 685; 128; 678. 

Shengaon 

IVO 

Mhasave; BHD.; 

NW ; 1-0 

1*7; 1360; 241 ; 1206. 

Gargoti 

2-0 

Mhasiirli; RDN.; 

N; 18-0 

i 

7*3; 1406 ; 288 ; 1404. 

Bavada 

IVO 
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Railway St.; 
Uistoncc. 

IV^eokly Bazar 
Bazar Day ; 

Uigtaiico. 


Motor Stand ; 

Jliatance. 

j 

Drinking 

water 

facilities. 

Institutions and other 

information. 

Kolhapur 

41-0 

Malkapur 

Fri. 

12-0 

i 

9-0 

nr. 

3tl. 

Kolhapur 

30-0 

Malkapur 

Fri. 

10-0 

1 

1-4 

str. 

I tl.; mq. 

Kolhapur 

20-0 

Bdogafiii 

Wed. 

10-0 j 

- 

13-0 

rv. 


Kolhapur 

Kolhapur 

11-0 

10-0 

Kale 

Kasai )a. 

Tiaangi 

Sal van. 

Sat. 

Fri. 

3-0 j 

1-0 j 


1-0 

w- 

rv. 

SI (pr).; es.; tl.; 2gyjn.; c h. 

Hiikkori 

Hoad. 

24-0 

Mnhagaoii 

Mon. 

4-0 ! 

— 

.5-0 

w. ! 

SI (pi).; 3tl.; ch. 

Hukkeri 

Road. 

40-0 

Uttur 

Sat. 

4-0 1 

j 

— 

1-0 

\v. 

SI (pr).; 3tl.; ch. 

Hukkeri 

Road. 

44-0 

Ajrn 

Fri. 

4-0 1 

Ajra 

3-0 

str. 

1 

tl. 

Kolhapur 

Gl-0 

Phonda 

Mon. 

6-0 ' 

Phonda 

6-0 

VV. 

SI (pr).; 4tl. 

Kolhapur 

48-0 

Kadgnoii 

Fri. 

10-0 1 


1-0 

rv., 0. 1 

81 (pr).; tl. 

Hukkeri 

Road. 

50-0 

Ajra 

Fri. 

6-0 ! 

1 

1 


2-0 

rv. 1 

1 Dahikala fr. (day noi 
1 fixed in C't).; tl. 

Hukkeri 

45-0 

Ajra 

Fri. 

3-t, 1 

Ajra 

3- 0 

w. 

SI (pr).; es.; tl. 

Kolhapur 

30-0 

Kapaahi 

Mon. 

4-0 1 

— 

3-0 

rv. 

Ambabai fr. (Mg).; 2tl. 
ch. 

Kolhapur 

21-0 

i Local 

Sun. 



5 .0 

w. 

SI (pr).; cB.; ,5tl.; mq. 
gym.; eh.; lib. 

Kolhapur 

32-0 

Malkapur 

Fri. 

4-0 

Malkapur 

5~0 

r\'. 

tl. 

Kolhapur 

14-0 

Hasur 

Diimala. 

Tuo. 

2-4 


4-0 


SI (pr).; OB. (c).; 5tl.; gym. 

Kolhapur 

17-0 

I'isangi 

Salavan. 

Fri. 

2-0 

__ 

2-.2 

w. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Kolhapur 

10-0 

Kale 

KtiSaha. 

Sat. 

4-0 

— 

2-0 

rv. 

Sl(pr).; tl.j gym.; eh. 

Kolhapur 

12-0 

Panhalu 

Kasaba. 

Sun. 

2-0 

Panhala 

2-0 

W. 

SI (pr).; dg. 

Kolhapur 

34-0 

Shengaon 

Thu. 

2-0 

— 

1-0 

rv. 

SI (pr).; fr. (Mg. Sud 15).; 
tl.; gym. 

Kolhapur 

12-0 

Sangriil 

Thu. 

2-0 

Koparde 

4-0 

rv. 

SI (pr).; ca. (mis).; 2tl 
Sgyin.; ch. 

Kolhapur 

46-0 

Kadgaoii 

Fri. 

7-0 

Darewadi 

3-0 

w* 

SI (pr).; 3tJ.; M. 

Kolhapur 

29-0 

Gargoti 

Wed. 

2-0 

— 

1-0 

rv. 

1 

SI (pr).; pyt.; cs.; 2tl.i 
mq.; gym.; ch. 

Kolhapur 

20-0 

Uhatnod 

Sat. 

5-0 

Kale 

12-0 

rv. 

SI (pr).; Kedarlingdev ir. 
(in April each year).; tl.j 
mq.; gjTU. 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Village name in EiigliBh; 

Tnluka abbreviation; 

Village name in Deonagari. 

Direction; 
Travelling 

diatance. 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
HoiiBehokls; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office; 

Distance. 

Minace ; HK.; 

NW; 

8—0 

i 

4-6; 2075; 302;J871. 

Vadgaon 

6-0 





Kasaba. 


Minace Bk.; BHD.; ^n. 

NW ; 

A-O 

40; 9.7.7: 11 >4; 951. 

Gtn got i 

.5-0 

Minace Kli. ; BHD.; ^ 

SW ; 

3-0 

0-7; 004: 120; ,540. 

Gargoti 

4-0 

Mogliarde; RON.; 


4-0 

0-7; 284; 49; 258; 

Mnrgiid 

11-0 

M*>ha(le ; EDN.; *ftp 

NK; 

l0-(» 

0*9; 419: 99; 449. 

Kolhapur 

17-0 

iVlohare ; BN,; 

NK; 

8-0 

2*3 :1545; 309 ; 1317. 

Kodoli 

2-4 





Kasaba. 


AJolavade; SHW.; ^itasrt 

N ; 

\-4 

12; 401; 77; 443. 

Malkapur 

3-0 

Moiiue; bVU.; *fi% 

X; 

8 - 0 

4*3; 302: 75; 290. 

Gagan 

7-0 





Bavadu. 


MorevadI; BHD.; 

SW; 

2 0 

0*5; 397 ; 70; 307. 

0 argot i 

4-0 

Mosum ; 8HW. ; 

W; 

l,>-4 

' 3*8; 489: 77; 04. 

Malkapur 

13-0 

MotaivadI; 1*N.; 

SW; 

14-0 

I 0 3; 149; 31; 137. 

Panhala 

12-0 





Kasaba. 


Mudal; BHD ; 

N; 

7-0 

j 1*3; 1120; 198; 1014. 

Murgud 

3-0 

Mudasingf; HK,; 

W; 

.7-0 

I 2*0; 10.54; 20.5; 992. 

I 

Shahupnri 10-0 

1 

1 

j\ludasingi; KV.; 

E; 

.7-4 

r 

5-4; 2973; 582 ; 2491. 

i 

Local 


Mugali; KG.; 

S; 

19-0 

1-5; 096; 242; 661. 

Kapashi 

2-0 

Mugali; 6GJ.; 

E; 

5-0 

2*4; 1996; 348; 1877. 

Nool Kasaba 4«0 

Mumevadi; AJ.; 

K; 

_ 

13-0 

1-7; 996; 169; 974. 

Uttur 

2-0 
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Railway St.; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar 
Bazar Day ; 
Distance. 

. 

1 

Motor Stand ; 

Distance. 

Drinking 

water 

facilities. 

Institutions and other 

information. 

Kolhapur 

15-0 

Vadgaon 

Knsaba. 

Mon. 

6-0 

Lot-a 1 

0-2 

w* 

2 SI (2pr).; pyt.; 3c8. (Sc).; 
Hajrat Tir Ur. (Srn).; 
5tl.; 2mq.; dg.; 2gym.; 

cb. 

Kolhapur 

.^2-0 

G argot i 

Wed. 

5-0 

Gurgoti 

i 

.7-0 

str. 

SI (pr).; .3tl.; cli. 

Kolhapur 

32-0 

G argot i 

AVed. 

4-0 

Gnrgoti 

3 0 

str.. 

SI (pr).; cs.; 4tl. 

Kolhapur 

22-0 

Sarawudc Fri. 

Itadhanagari. 

.5 0 

Sata 

.7-0 

rv. 

rv.; w. 2tl. 

Kolhapur 

17-0 

Ghot-awade 

Mon. 

3-0 

Kauhw 

J-0 

rv., w. 

SI (pr).; fs.: 2tl. 

Kolhapur 

21-0 

Koduli 

KaPabn. 

Thu. 

2-4 

Malegnon 

2-0 

w- 

SI (pr).; 2cs.; Bhairav 
fr. (Ct. Slid 15).; 3tl. 
gym.: lib. 

Kolhapur 

30-0 

Malkapur 

Fri. 

3-0 

•Shahmvadi 

2-0 

rv. 

SI (pr).; 2tl.: gym.; rh. 

Kolhapur 

43-0 

Gagan 

Bavada. 

Thu. 

7-0 

Aslufl 

4-0 

■\v- 

2 tl. 

1 

Kolhapur 

20-0 

Gnrgoti 

Wed. 

4-0 j 


2 0 

str. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Kolhapur 

32-0 

Malkapur 

Fri. 

13 0 1 


14-0 

rv. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Kolhapur 

10-0 

Bajar 

Bhogaoii. 

Wed. 

0-2 

Bajar 

Bhogaoi). 

0-4 

rv. 

tl. 

Kolhapur 

20-0 

Murgud 

Tue. 

3-0 


0-4 

w. 

SI (pr).; 3tL; gym.; eli. 

Kukadi 

2 0 

Rukadi 

Thu. 

2 0 1 

! Loonl 

1-0 ' 

n'. 

1 

SI (pr).; cs. (c); Maruti 
fr. and Pir Ur. (Ct. 
Vad. 2).; 5tl.; mq.; dh.; 
2 gym.; ch.; lib. 

Gandhi¬ 

nagar 

1-0 

Kolhapur 

Sun. 

6-0 


0 1 

1 w. 

i 

SI (pr).; pyt.; 3cs.; fr. 
(once in three years on 
Mg. Sud. 15).; 6tl.; 2dh.; 
2 gyiii.; ch.; lib.; dp. 

Kolhapur 

36-0 

Kapashi 

Mon, 

2-0 


1-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; Bhairav fr. (in 
Phg).; 2tl. 

Hukkerl 

Road. 

25-0 

Gadhinglaj 

Sun. 

4-0 


1-0 

M'., rv., 

Btr. 

2 Sl(2pr).; pyt.; cs. (c).; 
Dattajayanti fr. (Srn 
Vad 5).; Gokul Astami 
fr. (Srn. Vad 8).; 4tl. 
i gym.; ch. 

Hukkori 

Road. 

35-0 

Uttur 

Sat. 

2-4) 


2-0 

w. 

Si (pr).; Bhaveshwari fr. 
(Mg. Vad. 6).; tl.; oh. 






MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Village name in English ; 

Talnka abbreviation; 

Vilhigo name in Deonagari. 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (8q. ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office; 

Distance. 

Muuguravadi ; GGJ. ; .. 

■ 

SE; 

II-O 

0-8; 

819; 

152; 

723. 

Nesari 

5-0 

Muragucl; KG.; 

SE; 

27-0 

4-6; 

5037 ; 

1001 ; 

1 

! 

3549 

Local. 


Murude ; AJ. ; 

S; 

i-(i 

20: 

479; 

87 ; 

47J. 

1 

AjiH. 

1 

2-0 

Murukte ; BHD. ; 

8; 

(>-0 

1-9; 

1324: 

234 : 

339. 

Uitur 

7-0 

MustJavadl; RDN. ; 

' ' 'a 

XK; 

ID-4 

0-7; 

207 ; 

45 ; 

207. 

Kolhapur 

21-0 

Mutakalavadi ; SHW. ; 

NW; 

4-4 

0-4: 

80; 

19; 

80. 

iMalkapur 

2-0 

Mutake^var ; BVD. ; .. 

E; 

19 0 

0-4 ; 

20.5 ; 

4;.>; 

202. 

Ka'saba 

2-4 







Kale. 


Mutual ; GGJ. ; 

XK ; 

0 4 

10; 

2120 : 

304 : 

1807. 

Loral. 


Nadhavade ; BHD. ; .. 

X ; 

r»-o 

1*9; 

1324; 

234; 

124U. 

C argot i 

7-0 

Nadhavade ; BVD. ; 

W; 

17-0 

9-3; 

12081 ; 

4S8; 

2289. 

Local. 


Naganavadi ; BHD. ; ?rFFT^IT^V 

E; 

8-0 

1*1; 

305 ; 

00 ; 

1 

290. 

j Uttuv 

5-0 

Naganv ; HK. ; 

NW; 

9-(i 

2-8; 

2180; 

451 ; 

19.35. 

Kolhapur 

1 

6-0 

Naganv ; KV. ; fTHTT^ 

SE; 

i 

32-4 

1*0; 

095 ; 

1.30; 

680. 

1 

Kolhapur 

14-0 

Nagaraganv ; BHD. ; ^l«R»ri^ .. 

E; 

6-0 

1*6; 

471 ; 

80; 

471. 

G argot i 

3-0 

Nandaganv ; KV. ; 

8; 

12-0 

2-3; 

1507; 

310; 

1469. 

Kaivir 

14-0 

Nand^anv ; SHW. ; .. 

S; 

12-0 

1-7; 

409; 

73; 

409. 

Bhogaon 

4-0 
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Bailway St.; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar 
Bazar Day; 
Distance. 


Motor Stand; 

Distance. 

Drinking 

water 

facilities. 

Institutions and other 

information. 

Belganm 

20-0 

1 

Daddi Mon. 

4-0 


5-0 1 

w. 

SI (pr).; 2cs.; Bhairav dev 
fr. (Mg. Sud 5).; Vitboba 
fr. (Ct. Sud 11).; 4tl,; 
ch. 

Kolhapur 

38-0 

Local. 'I'uf*. 


Local 

0-1 ; 

1 

1 

3S1 (2pr,m).; 2c8.; fr. 

(An. Sud 9).; 9tl.; M; 
raq.; 2gym.; ch.; lib. 
4dp. 

Hukkeri 

Road. 

44-0 

Ajra Fri. 

j 

Ajra 

J-4 1 

ol. j 

SI (pr).; tl.; lib. 

Kolhapur 

36-0 

Pimpalgaoii Tue. 

3- 0 ! 

Gargoti 

7-0 j 

cl. ; 

SI (pr).; 2tl.; gym.; ch. 

Kolhapur 

21-0 

Dhamod Sat. 

5-0 

Ajiuai 

Varavade. 

1-2 ' 

rv. 

tl. 

Kolha})ur 

31-0 

Malkapiir Fri. 

2-0 

Malkapur 

3-0 

sir. 

tl. 

Kolhapur 

14-4 

Kasaba Sat, 

Kale. 

2-4 

Local 


rv. 

SI (pr).s fr. (Mg. Vad 18).; 
tl.; gym. 

Hukkeri 

Road. 

24-0 

Sankeshwar Fri. 

i 

3 0 

i Irgnon 

0-,5 

w.. str. 

SI (pr).; C8. (mis).; fr. 

1 (Ct. Vad 12 and Vsk 
i Sud 3 & Vsk. Vad 5); 
3tl.; M.; mq.; gym. 

Kolhapur 

30-0 

Sarwade Fri. 

3-0 

2-0 

i w. 

! SI (pr).; 2c8.; 2tl.; gym. 

Kolhapur 

70-0 

Tarale Tue. 

i 

4-0 

! 

j 

4-0 

; w., rv., 

1 t. 

i 3S1 (2pr, m).; fr. (Mg. 

! Vad30).;10tl.;mq.;3dp. 
i village medical centre. 

Kolhapur 

40-0 

1 Phnpalgaoii Tuo. 

2-0 

j Uttur 

r> 1 

rv. 

1 

! SI (pr).; fr. (Mg).; 11. 

Rukadi 

4-0 

1 Kolhapur Mon. 

i 

! 

6-0 

1 

1 

i 

i 

1-4 

w., («) 

! 

i 

1 

i 

i 

SI (pr).; pyt.; 2cs. (2c).; 

Khanai fr. (in Sra- 

van month).; Jain Shwe- 
' tamber fr. (in Bha- 

1 drapad month).; 4tl.; 

j mq. 3gym.; oh.; lib. 

Kolhapur 

14-0 

Ispurli Fri. 

2-0 

1 

' U4 

rv. 

SI (pr).; C8. (c).; Viroba- 
dey fr. (once in three 
years on Phg. Vad 6),; 
3tl.; gym.; oh.; lib. 

Kolhapur 

31-0 

1 Gargoti Wed. 

3-0 

Gargoti 

5-0 

str., t. 

2 Si (2pr).; tl. 

Kolhapur 

14-4 

j Khebawade Tue. 

1-4 


2-0 

w* 

81 (pr).; 08 .; 4tl.; 2gy2n.; 
oh.; lib. 

Kolhapur 

24-0 

j Bhogaon Wed. 

4-0 


2-0 

rv. 

SI (pr).; Gangobadev 
fr. (Vsk. Sud 8) ; tl ; gym. 
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Village name in English : 

Tahtka abbreviation; 

Village name in Deonagari. 

Direction; 
Travelling 

distance. 

i 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 

! Households; Agricultural 

1 population. 

1 

1 

Post Office; 

Distance. 

NaManavad ; GGJ. ; .. 

t NW 

<1-0 

2-5; 904; 161; 837. 

1 Halkarni 

2-0 1 

Nandanl ; SL. : sTWsft 

i 

1 E; 

0 

j 6-5; 5099; llOS; 44.'i0. 

1 

i 

j Local. 

i 

i 

1 

1 

! 

I 

Nandari ; SHW. ; sTRITt 

: 

10-0 

|23; 511; ‘)S; 507. 

Bhogaon 

! 

3-0 I 

Nandavfi] ; KV. ; 

i SE: 

7 0 

1 1-9; .794; 127; 594. 

Kollinpnr 

7-4 

Nandoli ; BHD. ; 

S; 

10-0 

i 1*2; 390; 80; 392. 

Shengaon 

j 

7-0 I 

Nandyal ; KG. ; TOloJ 

S; 

19-2 

2*5; 751; 180; 072. 

i 

Kapashi 

2-4 1 

1 

Nanganur ; GGJ. ; 

W; 

I.7-0 

1*6; 1293; 232; 1281. 

t 

Sankeshvnr 1-4 

Nanivade ; BVD. ; 

'V; 

lo-O 

1 4*5; 1150; 102; 1065. 

Kolavali 

2-0 

Nanivale ; RDN. ; 

E: 

15-0 

:10*3; 4.37 ; 94; 405. 

Gnrgo* i 

27-0 : 

Nanundre ; PN. ; 

MW; 

9-0 

|o*S; 550; 108; 525. j 

1 

Pauhala 

Kasabn. 

9-0 j 

Napane ; BVD. ; Hl'P'f 

j W; 

13-0 

1 3*0; 0S2; 134; 039. 

1 

Kokisarr 

5-0 1 

Narande ; HK. ; .. i 

1 

i 

XE : 

.>-4 

1 1 

fro; 2483; 443; 2227. i 

* j 

Kiimbhoj 

3-0 

Naratavade ; RDN. ; ..i 

E; 

7 0 

1 

1*8; 1285; 251 ; 1162. 1 

Murgud 

9-0 

Naravell ; BVD. ; 

M; 

4-0 

2*8; 123; 36; 122. 

Gagan 

Bavada. 

4-0 

Narevadi ; GGJ. ; 

NW; 

10-0 

2 0; 1217; 220 ; 1040. 

Halkarni 

4-0 

Naukud ; GGJ. ; 

i 

8 E; 

7-0 

2’4; 046; 174; 883. 

Halkarni 

4-0 

• 

Navale ; BHD. ; 

S; 

12-0 

2 0; 356; 73; 351. 

Shongaon 

10-0 

Navale ; BVD. ; sTWoi 

NK; 

KM) 

6*0; 648; 125; 618. 

Kami 

3-0 


KOLHAPUR DISTRICT 


971 


Railway St.; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar; 

Bazar Day; 
Distance. 

Motor Stand ; 

Distance. 

Drinking 

water 

facilities 

1 

Institutions and other 

information. 

Hiikkevi 22~0 

Sankeshwar; Fri. 

7-0 

2 0 

Ltr. 

SI (pr).; cs.; 3tl.; gym.; ch. 

Road. 




1 


Jaysingpur 5-0 

Local. ^^>d. 


Local. 

' W-. rv. 

2 SI (2pr). pyt.; cs. (2c). 






fr. (Third or fourtli Sun¬ 




1 

1 1 

day in Srn.).; 6tl.; 2M.; 




i 

I 

5mq.; Sgjnn.; 31ib. 

Kolhapur 22-0 

Bhogaon Wed. 

3-0 

1 Bhogaon 3 -0 

j rr., atr. 

Sl(pr).; tl. 

Kolhapur 7 -4 

i Kandgaon Tuo. 

1-0 

1 Kandgaon 1-4 

! \v. 

SI (pr).; cs.; Vithoba fr. 


211.; (Asd. Slid 11).; 
2 gym. 


Kolhapur 

42-0 

Kadgaon 

Fri. 

2 0 . 

Kadgaon 

10 

rv. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Kolhapur 

37-0 1 Kapashi 

i 

Mon. 

2-4 

i 

Kapshi 

2-0 

rv. 

SI (pr).; cs.; Bhaveshwar 
fr. (in Phalgun).; 3tl. 
ch. 

Hukkei i 

Road. 

20-0 1 

Sankcf*h\var Fri. 

1-4 i 

Sankeshwar 1-4 

rv., w. i 

i 

SI (pr).; Ram fr. (Ct. 
Slid 0).; 6tl.; gym. 

Kolhapur 

51-0 j 

1 

Kharepatan Tue. 

10-0 1 

Kharepatan 0-0 

w., rr. 1 

1 

1 

2SI (pr, m).; fr. (Kt. Sud 
15 , Pbg. Sud 15).; 4tl.; 

Kolhapur 

45-0 1 

1 

Radlia- 

nagari. 

Sun. 

5 0 

Kadha- 

nagari. 

15-0 

rv. 

i 

SI (pr).; 2tl. 

Kolhapur 

IC-0 

: Bajar 
Bhogaon. 

W3d. 

.'>-4 i 

i 

1 Kotidi 

1 

2-0 

j 

rr. 1 

i 1 

SI (pr).; 09.; Hanuman fr, 
(Ct. Sud 15).; tl.; gym. 

Kolhapur 

14-4 

Kasaba 

Kale. 

Sat. 

2-4 ' 


7 0 

' ! 

2Sl (pr, m).; fr. (Kt. 

1 Sud 15).; 311. 

Hatkan- 

augale. 

6-0 

Vadgaon 
KnBobn. 

Mon. 

6-0 

! 

1 

14 

> w. 

1 

j 

i 

3S1 (3pr).; pyt.; cs. (mis).; 
fr. (Mg. Sud 5).; 12tl.; 
mq.; 8gym.; ch,; Coh. 

Kolhapur 

29 - 4 ) 

Saravade 

Fri. 

1-0 

i 

1 

1 

0 2 

jrr. 

! 

1 

3Sl (pr. ni, h).; fr. (Mg; 
Vad 1).; 4tl.; 2gym.; ch.. 
lib.; dp. 

Kolhapur 

34-0 

Gagan 

Bavada. 

Thu. 

4-0 

I Gagan 
Bavada? 

4-0 

rv. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Hukkeri 

Road. 

24-0 

Halkarni 

Wed. 

4-0 


3-4 

w. 

SI (pr).; cs.; ch.; lib. 

Malkapiir 

1-0 

Halkarni 

Wed. 

4-0 

Halkarni 

5-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; Chaloba dev 
fr. (Mg. Vad 4).; tl. 

Kolhapur 

44-4) 

Kadgaon 

Fri. 

3-0 


3-0 

c. 

Sl(pr).; tl. 

Kolhapur 

44-0 

Gagan 

Bavada. 

Thu. 

4-0 


7-0 

w. 

i 

2Sl(%yr).;fr.(An. Sud 10) 
4tL; dp. 

i 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Village name in English ; 

Direction; 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 

Post Office; 

Taluka abbreviation; ^ 

Village name in Deonagari. 

Travelling 

distance. 

Households; Agricultural 
population. 

Distance. 

Navall; PN.; 

N ; 1-4 

1*2; o72; 117; 529. 

Panhala 3-0 

Kasaba. 

Nebapur ; PN. ; 

E; 0-4 

0-4 51.3; 104; 319. 

i 

Panhala DO 

Kasbn. 

Nej;HK.;#3r 

N ; n-4 ! 

! 3-7; 1738; 330; 1011. 

i 

Kumbboj 2-0 

Norle ; BVD.; 

i 

!X: l.j-0 

2-2; 740; 145; 068. 

i 

1 Kharepatarilr>-0 

Nerle ; SHW. ; #5? .. | 

1 

j 

«: 9-0 j 

1*7; 409; 73; 820. 

Kokruil 1-0 

Nerli: KV.; 

SE; S-0 i 

1 

3*3; 1128: 225; 780. 

1 

Kolhapur 8-0 


Nesarl Kasaba ; GGJ. ; : s; la o j 2 - 2 ; 2 r) 2 r. ; 4%; ior>3. : Lncj.j 

TOsrr j I 


Nidhori ; KG. ; .. W: 2r»-Oj2'l; '.) 52 ; 18 .>; 720. I Murcml 0-4 


Nigave Dnniala ; KV. ; Pn# 

O 

1 

1 

1 2*5; 2254; 432; 1637. 

^ Karvir 

4-0 

5HTo5T 

i 

i 

1 

i 



Nigave Khalsa ; ; KV. ; 

S ; lG-0 

1 

1 

j 3*3; 2133; 391 ; 17.32. 

1 

1 Koiha])ur 

IfDO 



i 

[ 


Nigundage ; AJ.; 

E; 11-0 

1 

1*2; 895; 175; 861. 

Mahagnon 

2-0 

Nilaji; GGJ. ; 

fi ; 0-0 

m 

1 1 .“>; 918; 108; 81,3. 

! 

1 

1 Miitnnl 

1-0 

Nilapan ; BHD. ; 

X; 4-0 

1 

0 -8; 968; 169; 926. 

Cargoti 

4-0 

Nile ; SHW. ; f?rs 

N ; 4-0 

1 -8; 506; 101; 603. 

Malkapur 

3-0 

Nim-Arule ; BVD. ; .. 

NW; 10-0 

1-6; 269; 49; 213. 

Achime 

6 0 

NimaiSiraganv Dumala ; SL. ; 

5»iTST ' 

NW; 

1*0; 650; 96; 540. 

Chihari 

2-4 









KOLHAPUR DISTRICT 


973 


Railway St.; 

Weekly Ra^lllf 

Motor Stand; 

Drinking 

Institutions and other 

Distance. 

Bazar Day; 
Distance. 

Distance. 

water 

facilities. 

information. 

Kfjlhapur 15~0 

Paiihalu Sun. 3-0 

Kasabn. 

(.-1 

pi. 

Si (pr).; fr. (on first 
Sunday alter Ct. Sud 
15).; tl. 

Kolhapur 12-0 

Panhala Sun. 1-0 

Kasabn. 

0-1 

W. 

SI (pr).; 4tl.; 2niq. 

Hntkaii- 3-0 

niigale. 

Hatkan Tue. 3 0 

nngab*. 

Local. 0-4 

^v. 

SI (pr).; es. (mis).; Urns 
(Ct. Sud 2).; Ctl.; mq.. 
dg.; gym.; ccb. 

Kolhapur 48-0 

Gagan 

Bavaria. 

Bavada 15~0 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m).; 3tl. 

Kolhapur 30-0 

Koknid Wed. 10 

Malkapur 0-0 

rv. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Kolhapur 7-0 

Belgaum 2r>-0 

Kolhapur Sun. H~0 

Ra/.nr Thu. 

2 -0 

Local 

W- 

w. 

SI (pr).; CB.; 511.; mq.; 
3gym.; dp. 

SI (pr).; cs. (mis).; Ur. 
(Phg. Vad 8).; loll.; M.; 
2mq.; 2dg.; dh.; gym. 
31ib.; 4dp.; Cch. 

Kolhapur 3U-0 

Murgucl 'Puc. 0-4 

10 

rv. 

i 

SI (pr).; cs. (c).; Bhairi 
dev Ir. (in Mg.); 6tl.; dh 
2gym.; ch. 

Kolhapur 5-0 i 

Kolhapur 16-0 

1 

j Kai’vir Sun. 4-0 

i 

1 

Thikpurli Wed. 1-4 

i 

1 

2-0 

1 w. 

i 

L ! 

i 

2 Si (pr, m).; cs. (c).; 
Hanuman fr. (Ct. Sud 
15).; 4tl.; mq.. 2gym.; 
lib.; 

2 SI (pr, m).; pyt.; 2cs.; 
lOtl.; mq.; dg.; 5gym.; 
ch.; lib. 

Hukkeri 35-0 

Road. 

1 Mahagaoii Mon. 2-0 

1 3 0 

, rv., w. 1 

i 

i 

SI (pr).; C.S.; Basaveshwar 
fr. (Ct. Sud 1).; 6tl.; M.; 
gym.; ch. 

Hukkeri 22-0 

Road. 

Sankeshwar Fri. 4-0 

0-1 

i rv., \v. 1 

i I 

SI (pr).; Hanuman dev fr. 
{Ct. Sud 15).; 6tl.; m.; 
2gym. 

Kolhapur 30-0 

Gargoti M’ed. 4-0 

! 

i j 

! 

SI (pr).; cs. (o).; 2tl.; gym.; 
ch. 

Kolhapur 32-0 

Malkapur Fri. 3-0 

j Local 

rv. 

SI (pr).; 2tl. 

Kolhapur 46-0 

Gagan Thu. 10-0 

Bavada. 

Bavada 10-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).; 2tl. 

Local 

Jaysingpur Sun. 4-4 

i 1-0 

! 

w. 

. i 

SI (pr).; 2tl. 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Village name in Engli»h ; 

Direction; 

ArcallPq. 

ms.); Pop.; 

Post Office; 

Taluka abbreviation; 

Travelling 

HouseholdB 

; Agricultural 

Distance. 

Village name in Deoiiagari. 

disinnee. 


population. 



Nimai^iragauv Khalaa : »SL.; 








vii«i r 

NW ; 

9-0 

2*4 ; 

1317: 

236; 1265. 

C-hipari 

2-4 

Niijap; BHD.; ffpoPT 

W; 

8-0 

5-3; 

1257 ; 

230; 1200. 

G argot i 

6-0 

Nitavade ; KV.; 

W; 

8-0 

0*5; 

209; 

35; 207. 

Karvir 

6-0 

Nitavade : BHD. ; 

S; 

8-0 

1*5; 

369; 

60; 301. 

Shengaon 

0-0 

Nivade ; BVD. ; 

E; 

J5-6 

1*9 ; 

330 ; 

70 ; 278. 

Kasaba 

7-0 







Kale. 


Nivade ; PN. ; 

W; 

12-0 j 

1-3 ; 

004 ; 

95; 576. 

Pnnhala 

21-0 







Kasaba. 


Nivale ; SHA\ . ; pTW® 

N; 

19-0 

0*4 ; 

330; 

75 ; 327. 

A rale 

5-0 

Nul Kasaba ; GGJ.: ^ .. 

SE ; 

8-0 

5*0 ; 

3338 ; 

.374; 2939. 

Local. 


Olavan ; RDN.; 

* 

W: 

18-0 

11*1 ; 

872 ; 

J 97; 726. 

Murgud 

33-0 

Pacarde ; BHD.; 

W; 

8-4 

0*8; 

300; 

6(^; 298. 

Sbengaon 

4-0 

Padakhambe ; BHD.; .. 

S; 

9-0 

3*4; 

550 ; 

101 ; 550. 

Gargot i 

9-0 

Padal; PN.; <TT« . .j 

,S; 

(> 0 

2*5; 

1504 ; 

301 : 1294. 

Panbala 

6-(> 

1 

! 






Ka^iba. 


Padali; HK.; 'rmft . .j 

W; 

l.j-0 

1-9; 

1277 ; 

222; 1253. 

Vadgaon 

5-0 



% 




Kasaba. 


Padali; RDN.; <Ty65l' 

NW ; 

2-0 

4*0 ; 

881 ; 

17S; 750. 

Murgud ; 

20-0 

Padali Bk.; KV.; qtSoSl 511.. 

NE; 

5-0 

1*7; 

789 : 

128; 039. 

Kolhapur 

.5-0 

Padali Kb.; KV.; ^5 .. 

; 

5-0 

2*9; 

1549; 

277 ; 1405. 

Kolhapm 

0-0 

Padaaali; PN. TSffiesV 

W; 

18-0 

i 0*6 ; 

107; 

27; 104. 

Panbala 

24-0 


1 


i 



Kasaba. 


Padaaali; RDN. 

NW; 

9-0 

! 7*2; 

! 

1 

054; 

134; 653. 

Bavada 

7-0 







KOLHAPUR DISTRICT 


975 


Railway St.; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar 
Bazar Day; 
Distance. 


i 

Motor Stand; 

Distance. 

i 

Drinking! Institutions and other 
water ! infoimation. 

facilities.' 

Jaysingpur 

4-4 

Jaysingpur Sun. 

4-4 

1 0 

w. 

cs. (c).; 3 tl.; mq.; gym.; 
ch.; lib. 

Kolhapur 

39-0 

Kadgaon 

Fri. 

1-0 


rv. 

2 SI (2pr).; cs.; fr. (Mg. 
Sud 15).; 2tl.; gym. 

Kolhapur 

48-0 

Padal 

Mon. 

3-0 

3. 0 

rv. 

Pyt.; 2tl.; gym.; ch. 

Kolhapur 

39-0 

Kadgaon 

Fri. 

1 0 

Kadgaon 0-4 

w. 

SI (pr).; 2tl. 

Kolhapur 

19-0 

Tisaugi 

(Salvan). 

Fri. 

0-4 


rv. 

2 tl. 

Kolhapur 

21-0 

Bajar 

Bhogaon. 

Wed. 

2-4 

Bajar 2-0 

Bhogaon. 

W. ! 

81 (pr).; cs.; tl. 

Kolhapur 

49-0 

Aralc 

Sat. 

.1-0 

Nile 16-0 

fitr. 

tl. 

Hukkeri 

Hoad, 

23-0 

Loful. 

Sat. 


2-4 

1 

2S1 (2pr).; cs.; Maruti 
fr. (Ct. Sud 5).; 12tl.; 
2M.; mq.; 2gym.; ch. 
lib.; 4dp. 

Kolhapur 

48-0 

Radha- 

iiagari. 

Sun, 

18-0 

i Local. 

W. 

SI (pr).: 5tl.; dh. 

Kolhapur 

39-0 

Kadgaon 

Kri. 

2-0 

0-4 

rv., w. 

Sl(pr).; tl. 

Kolhapur 

42-0 

Kadgaon 

Fri. 

5-0 

Karadwadi 3-0 i 

cl. 

SI (pr).; 2tl. 

Kolhapur 

0-0 

Local. 

Mon. 


Parle. 1 0 

rv. 

Si (pr).; pyt.; cs.; Bhairav 
fr. (Ct. Vad 8).; 6tl.; 
mq.; 4gym.; lib.; dp. 

Kolhapur 

15-0 I 

Vadgaoii 

Kasaba. 

( 

1 

Mm. 

5-0 

! :i- 0 

i 

i 

1 

M’. 

SI (pr).; cs. (mis).; Hajrat 
Pir UruB (on the 

' first Thursday after Ct. 

1 Sud 15).; 3tl.; 2mq.; dg.; 

1 2 gym.; ch. 

Kolhapur 

32-0 

Radha- 

nagari. 

Sun. 

3-4 

j Radha- 2 0 

! nngnri. 

rv. 

j 

1 SI (pr).; cs. (c).; 2tl.; 

Kolhapur 

5-0 

Kolhapur 

Sun. 

5-0 

1-4 

1 

1 

j rv. i 

1 j 

SI (pr).; 2cs.; 4tl.; mq.; 

; 2 gym.; lib. 

Kolhapur 

7-0 

Kolhapur 

Sun. 

6-0 

1 1-2 

rv. 

i 

j 

1 SI (pr).; 2c6.; fr. (in the 

1 month of Mg).; tl; 
j gym.; ch. 

Kolhapur 

34-0 

1 Bajar 

1 Bhogaon. 


14-0 

i Bajar 12-0 

' Bhogaon. 

rv., str 

i 

Kolhapur 

40-0 

Radha. 

nagari. 

Sun. 

7-0 

9-0 

1 

1 

i 

rv., n. 

SI (pr).; tl. 
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MAHARASHTBA STATE GAZETTEER 


Village name in Englisl»; 

Direction; 

Area (Sq. ms.); 

Pop.; 

Post Office; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 

Village name in Deonagari. 

'JYavolling 

distance. 

Households: Agriculturnl 
population. 

j Distance. 

1 

Pal; BHD.; <Ti5r 

1 

: E; 3-0 

1-3; 014 

121 

613. 

! Gargoti 

2-0 

Pal; 8HW.; qisy 

1 S ; 16-0 

0*0; 124 

21 

124. 

Bhogaon 

10-0 

Pal Bk. ; RDN. ^ II 

Pal Kh.; RDN. qrr^ ^ 
Palsambe; BVD. qr5aw^ 

N ; 17-0 

10; 132 

28 

131. 

Kolhapur 

21-0 

N; 18-0 

0*8; 78 

10 

78. 

Kolhapur 

21-4) 


3*4; 194 

44 

188. 

Gagan 

Bavada. 

j 

6-0 

Pajasavade; SHM^ 

NE; 11-0 

1*5; 171 

33; 

160. 

Charan 

1 

3-9 ! 

Pajai^Ivane; BHD. 

E ; 4-0 

2-0; 677 

110 ; 

674. 

G argot i 

5-0 ! 

Pajecahuda ; BHD.; qr^T |Tr 

N\V: 14-C» 

5-2; .518 

02 ; 

511. 

Shojiguon 

14-0 ! 

Paievadi; BHD.; 

W ; 5-0 

0-3; 197 

35; 

107. 

(i argot i 

4—0 1 

Pancaganv ; KV.; q’t^PTR 

iS ; 3-0 

3*3; 1220 

245 ; 

01.5. 

KoU)nj)ur 

3-0 1 

Pancavade ; BllD. ; .. ] 

!XW: 4-0 1 

1-3: 620; 

124; 

54(). 

Gaigoti 

4 -9 

Pandeva<li ; RDN. : 

E : .5-0 1 

j 

0-7; 632; 

118; 

005. 

G.‘irgoti 

lt»-0 

Pandivare ; BHD. ; .. I 

! XW ; 6-0 ! 

0*7; 288; 

53 ; 

288. 

( i argot i 

0-0 

Pangirc ; BHD. ; qtfilT .. ! 

Panhala Kasaba ; PN. ; qrg’igsr! 

E ; 8-0 ' 

1*7; 800; 

103; 

772. 

i 

Kapashi 

0-0 1 

..i 

llii ; ■ 

10; 2573; 

535 ; 

773. 1 

Local 


i 

Panore ; PN. ; qvftt .. | 

i 

! 

SW; 21-0 

3-8; 00.3; 

142 ; 

087. 

Kale 

Kasaba. 

12-0 

Panori ; RDN. ; q-q^ifr .. j 

E; 5-0 

2-3; 030; 

124; 

630. 

Murgud 

12-0 

Panundre ; SHW. ; 

W; 4-0 

6 '3; 1128; 

203; 

1124. 

Malkapur 

4-0 : 

Panutre ; PN.; qt^ 

1 

SW; 14-0 

21; 717; 

148; 

714. 

Kale 

Kasaba. 

7-0 

Paraganv; HK.; iTR*rf«r 

NW; 16-0 

7-3 ; 4383 ; 

00 

2746. 

Local 










KOLHAPUR DISTRICT 


977 


Kailway St.; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar; 
Bazar Day; 

Distance. 

Motor Stand; 

Distance. 

Drinkiiij 

water 

facilities 

Institutions and other 

1 . information. 

Kolhapur 

31-0 

G argot i 

Wed. 

2-0 

1 

3-2 

cl. 

SI (pr).j 2tl.; 2gym.: ch. 

Kolhapur 

32-0 

Bhogaon 

Wed. 

10-0 


8-0 

TV. 

Sl(pr).; tl. 

Kolhapur 

21-0 

Dhamod 

Sat. 

6-0 

Parite 

9-0 

11. 

tl. 

Kolhapur 

21-0 

Dhaxnod 

Sat. 

0-0 

Parite 

9-0 

n. 

tl. 

Kolhapur 

28-0 

Local. 

Tue. 

0-4 


2-0 

rv. 

Ling fr. (Mg. Vad 13).; 
2 tl.; Mahadev Temple; 
famous for sculpture and 
carving. 

Kolhapur 

43-0 

Charan 

Thu. 

3-0 

Kokrud 

6-0 

rv. 

2 tl. 

Kolhapur 

31-0 

Oargoti 

Wed. 

.5-0 


6-0 

w* 

SI (pr).; Kedarling fr. 
(Mg. Vad 6-6).; 2fr.; 
2 g 3 Tn.; ch. 

Kolhapur 

47-0 

Kadgaon 

Fri. 

8-0 

Darewadi 

2-0 

rv. 

Sl(pr).i U. 

Kolhapur 

34-0 

G argot i 

Wed. 

4-0 

Gargoti 

5-0 

str. 

tl. 

Kolhapur 

3-0 

Kolhapur 

Sun. 

3-0 


2-0 

W., w 

SI (pr).; Scs.; 3tl.; M.; 
Sgym.i ch. 

Kolhapur 

30-0 

Gargoti 

Wed. 

4-0 


3-4 

w. 

SI (pr).; cs. (c).; fr. (Mg. 
Vad 13).; 2tl.; gym.; ch. 

Kolhapur 

30-0 

Sarawade 

Fri. 

6-0 


1-0 

rv. 

SI (pr).; fr. (Ct. Sud 9).; 
tl.; gym. 

Kolhapur 

30-0 

Saravade 

Fri. 

IM) 

Gargoti 

6-0 

str. 

SI (pr).; 2tl. 

Kolhapur 

Kolhapur 

40-0 

12-0 

1 Pimpalgaon Tue. 

Local. Sun. 

3-0 

Kupashi 

Local 

6-0 

rv. 

w. 

SI (pr).; 2tl. 

6S1 (5pr, h).; cs.; Sadhu 
Khatal Ur (in April).; 
6 tl.; M.; 3mq.; 3dg.; db.; 
ch.; lib.; 2dp.; Gch.; old 
fort. 

Kolhapur 

24-0 

Kale 

Kasaba. 

Sat. 

12-0 

Kale 

12-0 

rv. 

SI (pr).; cs.; 3t].; lib. 

Kolhapur 

31-0 

Radha- 

nagari. 

Sun. 

4-0 

Oaishi 

3-0 

rv., cl. 

SI (pr).; CB.; 6 tl.; oh. 

Kolhapur 

31-0 

Malkapur 

Fri. 

4-0 

Malkapur 

4-0 

rv. 

SI (pr).; Shri Jagai devi 
fr. (Phg. Vad 6).; 3tl. 

Kolhapur 

19-0 

Kale 

Kasaba. 

Sat. 

7-0 

Kale 

4-4 

rv. 

SI (pr).; 2tl.; ch.; lib. 

Kolhapur 

18-0 

Local 

Tue. 


Pargaon 

0-6 

w., rv. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; 5os. (6o).; 
fr. (Gt. Sud 6).; 6tl.; 
mq.; dg.; gym.; oh.; lib. 
dp. 


(a.o.r.) M-o Vf 768—as 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Village jiame in English ; 

Direction; 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 

Post Office; 

Taluka abbreviation; 

Travelling 

Households; Agricultural 

Distance. 

Village name in Doonagari. 

distance. 

population. 



Parakliandale; PN.; .. 

SW; 

9-0 

2-2; 906; 1.59; 806. 

Kale 

2-0 




Kasaba. 


Parale Man; SliW.; ^TT®T 

W; 

3-6 

1*2; 433 ; 95; 244. 

Malkapur 

2-0 

Parale Niiiai; SHW.; 

N\V; 

11-0 

7-4; 769; 181; 7.50. 

Malkapur 

7-0 

Parali; SHW.; «R65l- 


11-0 

3*9; 719; 144; 716. 

Bhogaon 

6-0 

Paranoli ; A J.; 

W; 

4-0 

3*5; 1157; 209; 1154. 

Ajra 

3-0 

Parapoli; AJ. ; 

W; 

13-0 

5*5; 470; 85; 4.51. 

Ajra 

13-0 

Parevadi; A J. ; 

E; 

2-0 

0-8; 92; 15; 90. 

Ajra 

2-0 

Parite; KV. ; 

W; 

l.>-0 

2*9; 1364 ; 203 ; 1326. 

Rashivade 

1-0 

Parivane ; SHW.; mR^T 

W; 

15-0 

2-2; 188; 34; 188. 

Araba 

13—0 

Parkhandale ; SHW.^ .. 

SE; 

7-0 

21; 781; 168; 733. 

Bambavade3-0 

Pasar(Je; KV. ; 

W; 

14-0 

2*3; 681; 125; 658. 

Kolhapur 

13-0 

Pataganv; BHD.; 

W; 

21-0 

4-1 ; 1009 ; 203 ; 799. 

Shengaon 

18—0 

Patane ; SHW. ; qTOT 

E; 

6-4 

M; 800; 147; 701. 

Bambavade 2-0 

Pata Pankala ; RDN. ; 'TR 

S; 

4-0 

4-0; 208; 43; 208. 

Murgud 

23-0 

Patapanhala ; PN. ; 

W; 

11-0 

3*9; 734; 164; 728. 

Kale 

Kasaba. 


Patekaravadi ; KV. ; snrt 

W; 

16-0 

0 3; 258; 38; 252. 

Kolhapur 

14-0 

Pattan Kodoli ; HK. ; 

■ SE; 

10-0 

8-3; 6993; 1117; 6170. 

Local 


Pendakhale ; SHW ; 

S; 

14-0 

41; 621; 1.32; 618. 

Bhogaon 

6-0 

Perid ; SHW. ; 

. N; 

2-4 

3 2; 1047; 172; 976. 

Malkapur 

1-0 

Pethevadi; AJ. ; 

. E; 

2-4 

0-6; 30; 4; 24. 

. 

Hesari 

2-0 
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1 


Bailway St.; 

Weekly Bazar; 

Motor Stand; 

Drinkitii 

; Institutions and other 

Distance. 

Bazar Day 

; 

Distance. 

Water 

information. 



Distance. 




facilities 


Kolhapur 

17-0 

Kale 

Hat. 

2-0 

Kale 

2-0 

rv., w. 

SI (pr).; cs. (mis).; 2tl.; 



Kasuba. 






2gym.; ch. 

Kolhapur 

24-0 

Malkapur 

Fri. 

2-0 

Malkapur 

2-0 

rv. 

SI (pr).; cs.; 3tl.; mq.; 









gym.; ch. 

Kolhapur 

36-0 

Malkapur 

Fri. 

7-0 


3-0 

rv. 

SI (pr).; Ninaidevi fr. 
(Phg. Vad 6).; 2tl 

Kolhapur 

24-0 

Bhogaon 

Wed. 

5-0 


4-0 

str. 

3tl. 

Hukkeri 

47-0 

Ajra 

Fri. 

3-0 

Ajra 

4-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; Kedarling dev ir. 

Rond. 








(in February). 4tl.; ch. 

Hukkeri 

40-0 

Ajra 

Fri. 

13-0 


2-4 

cl. 

Dahikala fr. (Mg. Sud 5).; 

Road. 








3tl. 

Hukkeri 

42-0 

Ajra 

Fri. 

2-0 

Ajra 

2-0 

rv. 

tl.; gym. 

Hoad. 









Kolhapur 

15-0 

Rashivadc 

Tue. 

1-0 


3-0 

1 

rv., w. 

SI (pr).; 08 . (c).; 4tl,; 
2gym. ch. 

Kolhapur 

43 0 

Malkapur 

Fri. 

14-0 


7-0 

rv. 

tL 

Kolhapur 

23-0 

Bumbavade Thu. 

3-0 


3-0 

str. 

SI (pr).; cs.; 5tl.; gym. 

Kolhapur 

130 

Sangrul 

Thu. 

3-0 


4*0 

n., spr. 

SI (pr).; 2tl.; 2gym. 

Kolhapur 

52-0 

1 

Kudgaoii 

Fri. 

12-0 

Local 


w., rv. 

2S1 (2pr).; cs.; Shri Mouni 
Maharaj (Mg. Sud 7).; 
5tl.; M. 

Kolhapur 

22-0 

Malkapur 

Fri. 

10-0 


2-0 

rv. 

81 (pr).; fr. (Ct. Sud 1).; 
2tl.; 2gym.; ch. 

Kolhapur 

33-0 

Radha- 

Sun. 

3-0 

Radha- 

4-0 

br., ol. 

' tL 



iiagari. 



nagari. 




Kolhapur 

22-0 

Bajar 

Wed. 

4-0 

Bajar 

1-4 

rv., w. 

2SI (pr, h).; tl. 



Bhogaon. 



Bhogaon. 




Kolhapur 

14r-0 

Hasur 

Tue. 

3-0 


3-0 

rv. 

SI (pr).; gym. 



Dumala. 







Hatkanan< 

5-0 

Local 

Sun. 


Local 


w. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; c6. (o),; fr 

gale. 



Wed. 





(in Asn.).; 3tl.; M.; mq. 
2gym.; ch.; 6dp.; cch. 

Kolhapur 

28-0 

Bhogaon 

Wed. 

5-0 


5-0 

rv. 

Sl(pr).; tl. 

Kolhapur 

31-0 

Malkapur 

Fri. 

1-0 

Malkapur 

1-0 

rv. 

SI (pr).; CB.; Gorakhnath 
fr. (Ct. Vad 11).; 8tl.; 
3gym.; lib. 

Belgaum 

24r-0 

Nesari 

Thu. 

2-0 

Ajra 

2-4 

rv. 



(a.o.p.) M-o Vf 788—e2a 
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i 


Village name in English ; 

Taluka abbreviation; 

Village name in Deonagari. 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office; 

Distance. 

PhanasavMi; BHD.; 

S; 

1-4 

1-2; 608; 108; 362. 

Gargoti 

1-0 

Pharale; ; RDN.; 

S; 

6-0 

3-3; 622; 108; 686. 

Gargoti; 

24-0 

Phaye; BHD.; * 5 $ 

W; 

9-0 

4-9; 607; 120; 607. 

Gargoti 

9-0 

Phejivade; RDN.; 

W; 

3-0 

41*7; 2872; 801; 727. 

Murgud 

20-0 

Pimpalaganv; BHD.; PnTOTR 
• 

W; 

9-0 

2*5; 1412; 296; 1286. 

Uttur 

4-0 

Pimpalaganv Bk.; KG.; pT'ToS- 







SW; 

12-4) 

1*8; 976; 200; 929. 

Kurli 

7-0 

Pimpalaganv Kh.; KG.; PtToS- 







W; 

2-0 

2* 8 ; 1436 ; 268 ; 1340. 

Kagal 

2-0 

Pimpale T. Satave; PN.; frT® 






Pimpale T. Thane; PN.; PrJo5 

E; 

2-0 

1*2; 416; 61; 399. 

Panhala 

Kasaba. 

2-0 

epiSsrif 

SW; 

3-0 

10; 680; 100; 644. 

Panhala 

Kasaba. 

6-0 

PiracivadI; KG. ; Pncnff .. 

W; 

12-0 

0*6; 673 ; 135; 661. 

Kurli 

11-0 

Piral; RDN.; ftT55 

NE; 

1-2 

2-9; 1026; 204; 970. 

Murgud 

20-0 

Pwatri; PN.; 

w; 

12-0 

2-4; 304 ; 66; 332. 

Panhala 

Kasaba* 

16-0 

Pi§avl; SHW.; 

S£; 

9-0 

4*4; 1626; 336 ; 1434. 

Bambavade 3-0 

Pohalava^l; PN.; «fi?r53 .. 

Pohale T. Alate; PN.; 

S; 

14-0 

3'6; 662; 112; 643. 

Panhala 

Kasaba. 

12-0 

srra^ 

E; 

9-0 

2*5; 1126; 189; 1072. 

Kolhapur 

6-4 
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Railway St.; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar; 
Bazar Day ; 
Distance. 


Motor Stand; 

Distance. 

Drinking 

water 

facilities. 

Institutions and other 

information. 

Kolhapur 

32-0 

Gargoti 

Wed. 

1-0 

1-4 

w. 

Sl(pr),; cs.; fr, (An. Sud 

1 to 10 and Mg. Vad 9).; 
2 tl.; ch. 

Kolhapur 

29-0 

Radha- 

nagari. 

Sun. 

2-4 

Radha* 5-0 

nagari. 

rv. 

SI (pr).; etL 

Kolhapur 

39-0 

Shengaon 

Thu. 

6-0 

Gargoti 9-0 

str. 

SI (pr).; 2tl. 

Kolhapur 

33-0 

Radha- 

nagari. 

Sun. 

1-0 

Local 

rv., n. 

w. 

SI (pr).; 4tl.; inq. 

Kolhapur 

40-0 

Local 

Tue. 

1-0 

Uttur 4-0 

w* 

SI (pr).; pyt.; Kedarling 
fr. (Mg).; 3tl.; mq.; gym.; 
ch.; dp. 

Kolhapur 

22-0 

Mhakvo 

Sun. 

4-0 

4-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; cs.; Ramlingdev 
fr. (in Mg. Vad first 
Sunday).; 3tl.; gym. 

Kolhapur 

12-0 

Kagal 

Mon. 

1-0 

1 

2-0 

1 

w- 

SI (pr).; pyt.; cs.; 

Shri Basaweshwar fr. 
(Vsk. Vad 3).; 6tl.; mq.; 
gym. 

Kolhapur 

11-0 

Fanhala 

Kasaba. 

Sun. 

2-0 

Local 

w. 

SI (pr).; tl.; gym. 

Kolhapur 

15-0 

Panliala 

Kasaba. 

Sun. 

5-0 

Kotoli 2-4 

rv., w. 

SI (pr).; Kaleshwar fr. 
(Vsk. Sud 12).; 2tl.; 
gym.; ch.; lib. 

Kolhapur 

15-0 

Murgud 

Tue. 

3-0 

Shelewadi 4-0 

w., (o) 

SI (pr).; cs. (sp).; 3tl.; 
mq.; gym. 

Kolhapur 

32-0 

Radha- 

nagari. 

Sun. 

1-0 

Radha- 1-0 

nagari. 

.w., rv. 

SI (pr).; 08 ., 6tl.; mq.; 
2 gym.; ch. 

Kolhapur 

24-0 

Bajar 

Bhogaon. 

Wed. 

4-0 

Bajar 6-0 

Bhogaon. 

rv. 

cs. (mis).; 2tl. 

Kolhapur 

23-0 

Battibavade Thu. 

3-0 

Bambavade 3-0 

cl. 

SI (pr).; cs.; Shri Pisai 
devi fr. (Phg, Vad 6).; 
6 ti.; 3gym. 

Kolhapur 

18-0 

Bajar 

Bhogaon* 

Wed. 

1-4 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; 2tl.; mq. 

Kolhapur 

6-4 

Kolhapur 

Sun. 

6-4 

3-0 

w. 

1 

SI (pr).; cs.; tl.; M.; 2gym« 
ch. 
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Village name in English; 

Taluka abbreviation; 

Village name in l>eonagari. 

Direction; 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Ofifloe ; 
Distance. 

Pohale T. Boraganv ; PN. ; 

SW; 12-0 

1-5; 700; 149; 742. 

Panhala 

Kasaba. 

10-0 

Pokhale ; PN. ; 

NE; 7-0 

1-5; 790; 142; G63. 

Kodoli 

K asaba. 

2-4 

Polaganv; AJ.; 'TtaS’TT^ 

S; 4-0 

1-9; 010; 120; .561. 

Ajra 

6-0 

Pombare ; PN.; 

Porle T. BoragMv ; PN.; 

W; 12-0 

4*8; 300; r>o; 300. 

Panhala 

Kasaba. 

17-0 

Porle T. Thane ; PN. ; Tt# 

SW; 14-4 

' 1-2; 513; 10 ; 607. 

i 

Panhala 

Kasaba. 

1—0 

3i$r 

S; 0-0 

3-6; 2324; 423 ; 1981. 

Panhahi 

Kasaba. 

0 0 

Po^ratavadi ; AJ. ; 

E; 9-0 

10 ; 173; 37; 171. 

Nesari 

2-0 

Pu ; BHD. ; ^ 

S; 2-0 

3-4; 1254; 226; 1216. 

Qargoti 

2-0 

Punal ; PN. ; 

SW; 7-0 

10; 1170; 225; 998. j 

Kale 

Kasaba, 

2-4 

Punganv ; KDN. ; 

N; 14-0 

1-7; 1051; 183 ; 1037. 

Kolhapur 

18-0 

Pusarle ; SHW. ; 

1 NW; 9-0 

2*.5; 347; 80; 325. 

Malkapiir 

7-0 

Pui§ire ; PN. ; 

1 SW; 7-4 

1 

^0- 6; 463 ; 82 ; 400. 

Panhala 

Kasaba. 

8-0 

Radhanagari; EDN.; TT^T^T^Rt. 

HQ; 

7*2; 3207 ; 668 ; 1817. 

Local 


Eai; RDN .; TXi 

NW; 15-0 

2-3; 187; 41; 187. 

Bavada 

10-0 

Rajapur; RDN.; TTsrrjT 

S; 8-0 

3-6; 398; 59; 344. 

Gargoti 

12-0 

RajapOr; SL.; TPITJT 

S; 11-0 

4-0; 2021; 340; 1928. 

Shixguppi 

5-0 

Raksi; PN.; XX^ 

S; 2-4 

1-6; 931; 170; 911. 

Panhala 

Kasaba. 

3-0 

Ramanavad!; RDN.; . 

SW; 3-0 

4*3; 141; 41; 136. 

Moigad 

20-0 
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Railway St.; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar; 
Bazar Day; 
Distance. 


Motor Stand; 

Distance. 

Drinking 

water 

facilities. 

Institutions and other 

information. 

Kolhapur 

17-0 

Bajar 

Bhugaon. 

Wed. 

1-4 

Local 


w. 

SI (pr).; cs.; Hanuman fr. 
(Ct.; Sud 16).; tl.; gym.; 
ch. 

Kolhapur 

ir>-o 

Kodoli 

Kasahu. 

Thu. 

2-4 


2-0 

w., hr. 

SI (pr).; cs. (mis).; 2tl.; 
mq.; gym.; lib. 

Hukkeri 

Road. 

47-0 

Ajra 

Frj. 

5-0 


4-0 

cl. 

SI (pr).; cs.; Shri Khalnath 
fr. (in February).; 2tl. 

Kolhapur 

24-0 

Bajar 

Bhogann. 

Wod. 

5-0 

Bajar 

Bhogaon. 

5-0 

hr. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Kolhapur 

20-0 

Bajar 

Bhogaon. 

Wed. 

1-0 


0-4 

rv. 

SI (pr).; 3tl. 

Kolhapur 

0-0 

Padal 

Mon. 

2-0 


0-1 

w. 

SI (pr).; 

M.; 6gym.; ch. ' 

Belgaum 

24-0 

Neeari 

Thu. 

2-0 


1-4 

Btr. 

2 tl. 

Kolhapur 

33-0 

Gargoti 

Wed. 

2-0 

1 

Gargoti 

2-4 

rv., vr- 

SI (pr).; cs. (c).; 6tl. 
gym.; ch. 

Kolhapur 

15-0 

Kale 

Kaaaba. 

Sat. 

2-4 


.3-0 

TV, 

SI (pr).; 2cb.; Hanuman 
Jayanti fr. (Ct. Sud 16).; 
6 tL; 2gym.; lib. 

Kolhapur 

18-0 

Dhnmod 

Sat. 

.3-0 


1-4 

w. 

SI (pr).; cs. (c).; tl.; M.; 
gym.; ch. 

Kolhapur 

36-0 

Malkapiir 

Fri. 

7-0 

Nile 

4-0 

\v. 

2 tl. 

Kolhapur 

Kolhapur 

16-0 

31-0 

Kale 

Kasaba. 

Local 

Sat. 

Sun. 

3-0 

Local 

2-0 

rv. 

w., hr., 

rv. 

SI (pr),; 2c8.; 2tl.; gym,; 
ch. 

3Sl (2pr, m).; pyt.; 3cs.; 
8 tl.; 2dp. 

Kolhapur 

37-0 

Kasaba 

Tarale. 

Tue. 

8-0 

Radha- 

nagari. 

15-0 

rv., n. 

211 . 

Kolhapur 

43-0 

Saravade 

Fri. 

9-0 

Radha- 

nagari. 

8-0 

rv. 

5tl. 

Shedbal 

10-0 

Kagwad 

Sun. 

6-0 


3-0 

rv. 

3S1 (3pr),; cs. (img).; 4tl,; 
M.; mq.; 2dg.; ch. 

Kolhapur 

20-0 

Panhala 

Kasaba. 

Sun. 

3-0 


1-0 

spr. 

SI (pr).; 2o8.; fr, (in the 
first week of Ct,); 8tl, 
mq.; gym. 

Kolhapur 

83-0 

1 

Radha- 

nagari. 

Sun. 

3-0 


3-0 

Btr. 

tl. 
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Village name in English; 

Taluka abbreviation; 

Village name in Deonagari. 

Direction; 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office; 

Distance. 

Eangoli; HK.; THTtoSt 


SE; 

10-0 

3*7: 2365; 434; 2068. 

Local. 


BaiSivade Bk.; RDN.; 








• • 

E; 

18-0 

4*5; 3752; 669; 2889. 

Local. 


Rai^ivade Kh. ; RDN.; 








. . 

N; 

12-0 

0*5; 462; 73; 462. 

Rashiwade 7-0 






Bk. 


Redeva^; AJ. ; 

•• 



Deserted. 



Rendal; HK.; ^?To5 

•• 

S; 

9-C 

5*1; 4301; 818; 2899. 

Local. 


Rethare T. Varun; SHW 

; ^ 







.. 

X; 

9-0 

3*4; 1245; 218; 1150. 

Malkapur 

9-0 

Eu!; HK.; ^ 

.. 

S; 

5-4 

5*2; 3130; 598; 2802. 

Ichalka- 

5-0 






ranji. 


RukadI; HK.; 

• • 

W; 

5-0 

6*4; 5375; 1046; 3708. 

Local. 


Sadale; KV.; tlKo6 

• • 

N; 

5-0 

1*0; 236; 47; 236. 

Kolhapur 

7-0 

Sadoli Dumala ; KV.; 








•• 

W; 

18-0 

1*2; 621; 119; 616. 

Karvir 

11-0 

Sadoli Khalsa ; KV.; 









SW; 

1 

10-0 

2*0; 1663; 282 ; 1463. 

Karvir 

10-0 

Sadure; BVD.; 

• • 

S; 

11-0 

2*3; 864; 134; 777. 

Aohirne 

12-0 

Sahapiir; PN. ; 

• . 

E; 

5-3 

1.1; 567; 97; 535. 

Kodoli 

3-0 






Kasaba. 


Sahapur; SL. ; 

•• 

W; 

7-0 

2*1; 864; 152; 847. 

Ichalka- 

2-0 






ranji. 



tt0LHAi>t7ft DISTBICt 


Bailway St.; 

Weokly Bazar 


Motor Stand ; 

1 Drinking 

1 Institutions and other 

Distance. 

Bazar Day ; 


Distance. 

1 water 

information. 


1 

' Distance. 



1 

Ifacilities. 


Kolhapur 

16-0 

Bendal 

Thu. 

1 

2-0 1 

1 

3-0 

rv. 

SI (pr).; CB. (c).; 6tl,; 









mq.; dh.; 2gym.; ch. 
Cch. 

Kolhapur 

14-0 

Local. 

Mon. 



0-G 

rv. 

2cg.; Viroba fr. (Mg. Vad 




Fr. 





13).; 6tl.; mq.; 2gym; 
ch.; lib.; 3dp. 

Kolhapur 

lU-0 

Dhamod 

Sat. 

3-0 

Amjai 

1-0 

rv. 

1 

Si (pr).; tl.; gym.; ch. 






' Varvadc. 







Deserted. 


! 



Kolhapur 

16-0 

Local 

Thu. 


Local. 


i. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; 4cb. (4ct); 






1 



2fr. (Ct. Sud 10), Kt. 
Sud 7) ; 12tl.; 2mq,; 

dg.; 2dh.; 2gym.; 

Kolhapur 

36-0 

Malkapur 

Fri. 

9-0 

i Kokriid 

2-0 

rv. 

SI (pr).; 4tl.; gym. 

Bukadi 

6-0 

, Jcbalkaranji Fri. 

6-0 

1 

5-0 

rv. 

1 SI (pr).; 2c8. (2c).; Ur. 









I (Phg. Vad 10).; 6U,j 
2mq.; 3dg.; 2gjm.; oh.; 

2dp. 

Local. 


Local 

Thu. 




pi., w. 

4S1 (3pr., h).; pyt.; 2cs. 
Miras Ur. (Mg. Vad 30, 
Phg. Sud 2).; 7tl.; Smq.; 
dg.; dh.; 3gym.; oh.; 
lib.; 4dp; Cch. 

Kolhapur 

8-0 

Kolhapur 

Sun. 

8-0 


3-0 

W., spr. 

31 (pr).; Siddheshwar fr. 









(Phg. Vad 2).; 2tL; gym. 

Kolhapur 

15-X) 

Hasur 

Tue. 

3-0 



rv. 

SI (pr).; os.; 2tl.; gym. 



Dumala. 







Kolhapur 

11-4 

Kauggaon 

Thu. 

2-0 


0-4 

rv. 

2S1 (pr, m).; pjrt.; 2o8.; 









3tl.; M.; 2gym.; oh.; 
lib. dp. 

Kolhapur 

48-0 

Gagan 

Thu. 

10-0 

Phouda 

12-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; 3tl. 



Bavada. 



Bavada. 

11-0 



Kolhapur 

16-0 

Kodoli 

Thu. 

3-0 

Local. 


W. 

SI (pr).; fr. (Kt. Sud 11); 



Kasaba. 






2tl. 

Hatkan- 

7-0 

1 Ichalkaranji Fri. 

2-0 


1-0 

w. 

SI (pr.); 08 . (c).; Mhasoba 

angale. 








fr. (Ct).; 4tl.; mq.; dg. 


1 

1 






gym. 
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Village name in English; 

Taluka abbreviation; 

Village name in Deonagari. 

Direction; 

1 Travelling 
distance. 

i 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agricultural 
population. * 

Post Office; 
Distance. 

Saidapur; SHW.; 

E; 

13-4 

0-4; 152; 29; 150. 

Bambavade 3-0 

Saitavade; BVD.; 

E; 

4-4 

6‘3; 588; 133: 508. 

Gagan 

4-0 





Bavada. 


Sajani; HK.; 

SW; 

4-0 

2-2; 1722; 337; 1569. 

Tchaika- 

6-0 





ranji. 


Sake; KG. ; 

W ; 

9-0 

3*5; 1264; 273 ; 1178. 

Valve Bk. 

4-0 

Sakliari ; BVD. ; 

E; 

17-0 

1-3; 440; 86; 440. 

Kusaba 

6-0 





Kale. 


Salaganv ; A J. ; 

N; 

2-0 

2-5; 625; 124: .591. 

Ajra 

2-0 

Salapevadi; BHD.; .1 

S ; 

1-0 i 

0-5: 367; 50; 355. 

Gargot i 

1—0 

1 

Salami ; SHW. ; 

SE; 

10-4 

3-9; 1923; 379; 1923. 

Bambavade 2-0 

Salavan ; BVD. ; 

E: 

15-4 

0*1; 164; 39; 133. 

Local. 


Sambare ; GGJ. ; 

S; 

17-0 

2*3; 1130; 195; 989. 

Nesari 

3-0 

Sambu; SHW.; ^ .. 

NE; 

1-2 

0- 7 ; 322 ; 65 ; 280. 

Malkapur 

3-0 

Sanganv Kasaba ; KG.; 






1 

E; 

3-2 

9-2; 4313; 765; 2951. 

Local. t 


Sanganv ; KG. ; 

E; 

3-0 

3*1; 2871 ; 430; 1724. 

Sangaon 






Kasaba. 


Sangarul; KV. ; 

W; 

10-0 

j 3' 4; 3548; 667; 2644. 

Kolhapur 

9-0 

Sangasi; BVD.; ^rt^RTt 

E; 

2-0 

2'6; 164; 30; 109. 

Gagan 

8-0 





Bavada. 




KdtUitf trft DiSTftiet 


Bailway St,; 
Distance. 


Weekly Bazar; 
Bazar Daj ; 
Distance. 


I Motor Stand ; |Drinking Institutions and other 
Distance. l water information. 


Kolhapur 24-0 Sarud Tue. 


Kolhapur 30-0 Gagan Tliu. 

Bavada. 

Rukadi ^>-0 Icbalkaranji Fri. 


Kolhapur 16-0 Valve Bk. Sat. 


Kolhapur 


Hukkeri 


18-0 ! Tirtangi Fri. 

I (Sal van) 

4O-0 I AJra Fri. 


Kolhapur .3 -0 ' Gargoti Wed. 
Kolhapur 2 -0 j Banihavaile Thu. 


Kolhapur 


Belgaum 


18-0 Tisaiigj Fri. 

(Sal van) 

24-0 Xosari Thu. 


2-0 3-4 w. tl.; gym. 

4-0 1-0 : rv. SI (pr).; tl. 

. 5-0 0-2 \v. SI (pr).; cs. (c).; Ur. 

(Kt. Vad 30).; 5tl.; M.; 

I I mq.; gym.; ch. 

4-0 I Ispurli r»-0 w. SI (pr).; pyt.; cs.; Bahiri 

j dev fr. (in Mg).; 4tl. 

; mq.; dh.; ch. 

1- 0 ; 2-4 w. 2tl.; gym. 

i 

2 - 0 Ajra 2-0 j rv. Si (pr).; Laxmi devi fr.; 

j (on any day in the year) 

j 2 tl.; ch. 

1- 0 l-(» ! w. SI (pr).; C8.; tl.; lil>. 

2 - 0 Bainl>avad<‘2-0 i str., w. Si (2pr).; pyt.; cs. (c) 

' I 3tl.; 2gym.; lib. 

0-4 I Local [ rv., \v. SI (pr).; cs.; 2tl.; lib, dp. 

1 

! I 

3- 0 ! 4-0 I w. SI (pr).; cs. (c).; 4tl.; gym. 


Kolhapur 30-0 Malkapur Fri. 3-0 i Malkapur 3-0 rv. 2tl.; gym. 


Kolhapur 15-0 Local. Sun. 


Kolhapur 15-0 Local Sun. 


Kolhapur 9-0 Local Thu. 


Kolhapur 80-0 Gagan Thu. 

Bavada. 


L«>cal. w.. str. Si (pr).; pyt.; 3c8. (fmg. 

w. mp, mis).; Basaweshwar 

fr. (Mg. Vad 14).; Haj- 
rat Ladle Ur. (any day 
in a year).; 13tl.; mq.; 
dg.; dgym.; ch.; lib. 
Ooh. 

Local w. SI (pr).; cs.; Jungali Saheb 

Ur. (Ct. Sud 8 ).; 5tl.; 
mq.; dg.; 8 g 3 aa.; oh.; 
lib. 

2-0 rv. SI (pr).; 3 o 8 .; 4tl.; 2M.; 

mq.; dg.; 5gym.; oh.; 
lib.; dp. 

3-0 Gagan 3-0 rv. tl. 



Maharashtra sTAils gaz&tteRR 


Village name in Englieh ; 

Taluka abbreviation; 

Village name in Deonagari. 

Direction; 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office; 
Distance. 

Sangavade; KV. ; ?Tr»Tft 

SE; 

9-0 

3-5; 2669 ; 

609; 2202. 

Local. 


Sangulavadi; BVD.; ^iTToS^T^. 

SW; 

12-0 

2-8; 1064; 

18 ; 888. 

Achirne 

4-0 

. Sa^aravadi; KG.; .. 

W; 

6-0 

0-6; 281; 

46; 266. 

Kagal 

4-0 

Saranobatavadi; KV. ; 

E; 

3-0 

0-6; oOO; 

000; 322. 

Kolhapur 

2-4 

Saravade ; RDN. ; 

E ; 

9-0 

3-3; 2981 ; 

590; 2183. 

Local. 


Saroli ; AJ. ; 

E; 

11-0 

I'O; 674; 

123; 628. 

Mahagoon 

3-0 

Saroli ; GG J. ; j 

S; 

17-0 

2*4; 052; 

114; 630. 

Nesari 

3-0 

Sarud Kasaba ; SHW. ; 

E; 

12-0 

3>1 ; 2838; 

561 ; 2162. 

Local. 


Saseganv ; SHW. ; 

E; 

0-6 

0-6; 331; 

51; 310. 

Shahuwadi 

i 14) 

Satarde ; PN. ; 

S; 

8-0 

4*5; 966; 

18 ; 94.3. 

Panhala 

Kasaba. 

94) 

Satave ; PN. ; ^TRT# 

N; 

6-0 , 

^6-5; 2808; 

539; 2441. 

Kodoli 

Kasaba. 

6-0 

Satevadi ; A J. ; 

NW; 

64) 

1-8; 59: 

16; 67. 

Ajra 

6-0 

Saute ; SHW. ; 

E; 

4r-2 

2-3; 696; 

142; 665. 

Sarud 

Kasaba. 

3-0 

Savarde ; RDN. ; 

E; 

6-0 

20; 1248; 

238; 1240. 

G argot! 

14-0 

Savarde ; RDN. ; ^nirf 

S; 

18-0 

10-3; 824; 

180; 810. 

Gargoti 

12-0 

Savarde Bk. ; KG. ; f.ll .. 

W; 

16-0 

4-1; 2072 ; 

384; 2026. 

Kuril 

12-0 

Savarde ; HK. ; 

NW; 

7-0 

6*2; 8010; 

617; 2668. 

Vadgaon 

(Kasaba). 

3-0 
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Railway St.; 

Weekly Bazar; 


Motor Stand; 

Drinking 

Institutions and other 

Distance. 

Bazar Day; 


Distance. 

water 

information. 



Distance. 



1 

facilities. 


Rukadi 

4-0 

Kadoli 

Mon. 

1-4 


0-6 

spr. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; 3cs.; fr. 
(Ct. Vad 4 to 6).; 2tl.; 
mq.; dg.; dh.; gym.; ch; 
lib; dp. 

Kolhapur 

46-0 

Gagan 

Thu. 

10-0 


8-0 

w. 

Si (2pr).; Dattajayanti 



Bavada. 






fr. (Mrg. Sud 15).; 2tl.; 

M. 

Kolhapur 

15-0 

Kagal 

Mon. 

4-0 


6-0 

TV. 

Si (pr).; tl.; ch. 

Kolhapur 

1-4 

Kolhapur 

Sun. 

2-4 


2-0 

w., n. 

Si (pr).; cs. (mis).; tl. 

Kolhapur 

l>5-0 

Lucal. 

Fri. 

10 

Local. 


rv. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; 4c8.; 6tl.; 









mq.; 3gym.; ch.; lib.; 
4dp. 

Hukkeri 

35-0 

Mahaga/ui 

Mon. 

3-0 

Kaulage 

2-4 

rv., w. 

Si (pr).; cs.; Bhawesh- 

Road. 








wari fr. (in February 
each year).; 4tl.; gym,; 

ch. 

Belgaum 

24-0 

Nesari 

Thu. 

3-0 

Nesari 

3-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; tl.; gym. 

Kolhapur 

23-0 

Local. 

Tuo. 



0-1 

t., rv. 

4Sl (Spr, h, m).; pyt; 
2c6.; Viroba dev fr. (Ct; 
Sud 1).; 7tl.; M.; gym.; 
lib.; dp. 

Kolhapur 

19-0 

Malkapur 

Fri. 

2-0 


0-4 

rv. 

SI (pr).; tl.; ch. 

Kolhapur 

10-0 

Padal 

Mon. 

2-0 


2-4 

w. 

SI (pr).; 2cs.; 6tl.; dh; 









gym. 

Kolhapur 

17-0 

Kale 

Sat. 



3-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; 2c8. (2mi8). 



Kasahu. 






4tl.; 4gyTn.; ch.; lib.; dp. 

Hukkeri 

48-0 

Ajra 

Fri. 

6-0 

Ajra 

6-0 

Btr. 


Road. 

Kolhapur 

2.5-0 

Sarud 

Tue. 

3-0 


2-0 

rv., str. 

Si (pr).; Kedarling fr. 

Kolhapur 


Kasaba. 






(Ct. Vad 1).; 2tl.; M,; 
gym.; ch. 

30-0 

Sarawade 

Fri. 

2-0 


1-0 

rv., w. 

SI (pr).; Maruti fr. (Ct; 









Sud 15).; 6tl. 

Kolhapur 

42-0 

Saravade 

Fri. 

4-0 

Kadgaon 

9-0 

rv. 

8tl.; Old fort. 

Kolhapur • 

27-0 

Local. 

Sun. 


Murgud 

5-0 

w., t. 

SI (pr).; cs. (o).; 6tl.; mq.; 

Hatkan- 








gym.; ch.; lib. 

7-0 

Vadgaon 

Mon, 

3-0 

Local. 


w. 

3S1 (3pl).; pyt.; cs. (c).; 

angale. 


(Kasaba.) 






Mahashivratri ft. (Mg. 
Vad 14).; 5tl.; mq.; 
2gym.; oh. 
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Village name in English; 

Taluka abbreviation; 

Village name in Boonagari. 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

1 

Post Office; 

Distance. 

f 

Savarde T. Asandoll ; PN. : 








S; 

13-0 

2*3; 1203; 

237; 1004. 

Panhala 

Kasaba. 

13-0 

Savarde Bk. ; SHW.; II 

Savarde Duraala ; KV.; 

SE ; 

7-0 

0-0; 346; 

05; 333. 

Bambavade 3-0 


W; 

20-0 

1-1 ; 798; 

148; 798. 

Karvir 

16-0 

Savarde Kb. ; KG. ; ^ .. 

Savarde Kh. ; SHW. ; ?rmf ^ 
Savarde T. Satavc ; PN. ; 

W; 

12-0 

1-2; 734; 

129; 729. 

Kuril 

8-0 

E; 

5-0 

0-8; 400; 

83; 307. 

Malkapur 

4-0 


N; 

8-0 

2-0; 1180; 

229; 1154. 

Mangale 

0-1 

Savarevadi ; AJ. ; 

SE; 

0-6 

0-3; 32; 

9: 0. 

Ajra 

1-0 

Savardhan ; RDN. ; 

N ; 

1-0 

1*0; 147; 

21 ; 145. 

Murgud 

20-0 

Savardi ; SHW. ; 

S; 

KM) 

2*2; 188; 

90; 188. 

Bhogaon 

8-0 

Savantavadi ; GGJ. ; . 


14-4 

0-6; 150; 

19; 147. 

Nesari 

1-0 

Save; SHW.; 

E; 

4-4 

3-0; 1273; 

235; 1008. 

Bambavade 5-0 1 

1 

Sed^al; SL.; 

SE; 

7-0 

3 1 ; 2186; 

370; 1900. 

Kagwad 

6-0 

Selap; AJ.; iJcCT 

W; 

7-7 

2*4; 365; 

62; 364. 

Ajra 

7-0 

Selap (Inc. in Phejivade); RDN. 







^foTT 

W; 

9-0 

473; 

105; 465. 

Murgud 

27-0 

Selevadi; RDN.; 

NE; 

18-0 

0-6; 628; 

84; 476. 

Murgud 

16-0 

Selo^; BHD.; 5r65l5ft 

S; 

7-0 

3*4; 1031 ; 

178; 970. 

Gargoti 

7-0 

Selo^i; BVD.; ijrah# 

E; 

15-0 

1’8; 214: 

56; 213. 

Gagan 

Bavada. 

10-0 

Seihbavang; SHW; 

W; 

19-0 

7-2; 746; 

147; 742. 

Malkapur 

leM) 

Senavade; BVD; 

E; 

10-0 

1*6; 294; 

39; 192. 

Gagan 

Bavada. 

10-0 
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Bailway St.; 

Wookly Bazar 


Motor Stand ; 

Brinking 

Institutione and other 

Bistanoe. 

Bazar Bay; 


Bistance. 

water 

information. 



Bistance. 




facilities. 


Kolhapur 

12-/) 

Bajar 

Wed. 

C-0 


1-0 

rv., spr 

SI (pr).; pyt.; os.; 7tl.; 



Bhogaou. 






5gym.; ch. 

Kolhapur 

23-0 

Bamhavado I’liu. 

3-0 


3-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; tl.; mq. 

Kolhapur 

10 0 

' Hasur 

Tue. 

3-0 



w. 

SI (pr).; cs.; tl.; gym. 



! Dumala. 







Kolhapur 

15-0 

Miirgu*! 

Tue. 

rt 0 

Sonage 

5-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; cs. (c).; 2tl. 

Kolhapur 

30-0 

Malkapur 

Tri. 

4-0 

1 

1 

Malkapur 

0-0 

rv. 

SI (pr).; 311.; gym. 

Kolhapur 

18 ~(J 

IVlangak* 

We<l. 

1-0 


.5-0 

rv. 

1 SI (pr).; cB.; 3tl.; 2gym« 

Hiikkcri 

43-0 

1 Ajra 

Fri. 

1() 


0-6 

rv. 


road. 





1 .'Vjra 




Kolhapur 

32-0 

lladha- 

Sun. 

1-0 

‘ Radha- 

1-0 

rv. 

3tl. 


i 

1 

1 nagari. 



1 nagari. 




Kolhapur 

31-0 

Bhogaon 

Wod. 

8-0 

1 

7-0 

rv. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Belgauni 

25-0 

I 

j Neeari 

'I'hu. 

10 

i 

0-4 

rv. 

tl. 

Kolhapur 

27-0 

Bainbavadc Thu. 

5 0 

1 

1-0 

rv., str. 

SI (pr).; fr. (Ct. Sud 6); 



1 






3tl.; 2g3Tn.; ch. 

Mhaisal 

4-0 

Kagwad 

i 

Sun. 

4-0 

1 

Kagwad 

4-0 

rv., w. 

2S1 (pr, m).; 2c8. (2c). 

Maruti fr. (Ot. Sud 2).; 
Mahadev S>N'ami Bhar- 
m^uiih Math fr. (on first 
Monday after Mg. 

Vad 30).; Shri Hajrat 
Masayabi Urs. Vsk. 

Hukkeri 

47-0 

Ajra 

Fri. 

7-0 


1-0 

c. 

SI (pr).; Bohikala fr. 

Boad. 








(Ct. Sud 16); 3tl; 9tl.; 
M.; 2mq.; dg.; dh.; 
gym.; oh.; lib. 

Kolhapur 

42-0 

Badha- 

Sun. 

8-0 j 


2-0 

n. 

SI (pr).; cs.; 2tl. 



nagari. 







Kolhapur 

12-0 

Thikapurli 

Wed. 

1-0 

Loral. 


w. 

SI (pr).; cs.; tl.; gym.; oh. 

Kolhapur 

40-0 

Kadgaon 

Fri. 

3-0 

Karadwadi 

1-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; cs.; 8tl.; ch. 

Kolhapur 

32-0 

Bhundavade Sun. 

4-0 


9-0 

w. 

2tl.; 

Kolhapur 

46-0 

Malkapur 

Fri. 

10-0 


8-0 

fltr. 

SI (pr),;2tl. 

Kolhapur 

24r-0 

Gagan- 

Thu. 

10-0 


2-0 

rv. 

tl. 



Bavada. 
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Village name in English ; 

Taluka abbreviation; 

Village name in Deonagari. 

Direction; 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office; 

Distance. 

1 

Sendri; GGJ; 


2-4 

2*2; 991; 149; 955. 

Gadhinglaj 3-0 

Sendur ; KG; 

NE; 

8-0 

4-9; 1677; .340; 1346. 

Kagal 

6-0 

Senganv; BHD ; 

SW; 

2-6 

3*0; 1652; 342 ; 1309. 

Local. 


Sidhanerli; KG; 

W; 

6-0 

3*7; 2137; 437; 2013. 

Kagal 

5-4) 

Simpe; SHW; fW 

E; 

7-0 

3*6; 1100; 207; 916. 

Sanid 

Kasaba. 

1-0 

Singanapfir; KV; fOTniTT^ .. 

W; 

3-0 

4*1; 3031; 551; 2686. 1 

Kolhapur 

3-0 

Sipur T. Ijra; GGJ; 







W; 

6-0 

1*3; 1138; 204; 1103. 

Uttur 

2-0 

Sipflr Nesari; GGJ; 

S; 

11-4 

1-6; 693; 96; 684. 

Nesari 

2-0 

Siradavad; SL; 

SW; 

12-0 

4-0; 2618; 612 ; 2395. 

Ichalka* 

ranji. 

2-^ 

Sira^on; SL; 

SW; 

6 4 

7-3; 3048; 596; 1976. 

XiOcah 


SiragSvi; RDN ; ftrviN 

NE; 

11-0 

1-8; 1601; 297; 1419. 

Kolhapur. 

20-0 

Siragadv; SHW ; ftrvri^ 

NB; 

0-0 

1-7; 1206 ; 207; 1141. 

Malkapur 

3-0 

SiialS Anile; BVD; ftRrS 3re% 

S; 

10-0 

2*8; 58 ; 110; 618. 

Aohime 

10-0 



KOLHAPUa DISTRICT 993 ' 


Railway St.s 

Weekly Bazar 

1 

Motor Stand; 

Drinking 

Institutiona and other 

DistaiiOi). 

Bazar Day ; 
Distance. 

i 


Distance. 

water 

facilities 

information. 

Hukkcri 

Road. 

20-0 

Gadhinglaj 

8un. 

3-0 

Gadhinglaj 3-0 

str. 

81 (pr).; Siddheahvrar dev 
fr. (March).; tl.; ch. 

Kolhapur 

18-0 

Local. 

Wed. 


8-0 

1 

w. 

1 

! 

SI (pr).; 2c8. (c, sp).; Ur. 
(in the mouth of March) ; 
Oil.; 2mq.; dg.; 2dh.; 
2gym.; ch. 

Kolhapur 

31-0 

Local. 

Thu. 


Local. 

rv. 

! 

! 

SI (pr).; pyt.; cs.; Jyotiba 
fr. (Mg. Slid 15).; 7tl ; 
M.; gi’m.; ch.; lib.; dp.; 
Cch. 

Kolhapur 

12-0 

Kagal 

Mon. 

o-O 

6-0 

1 IT., W. 

1 

81 (pr).; cs.; Gaibi Pir 
Ur. (Ist Thursday in 

1 Vsk. Vad).; 8tl.; 2gym.; 
ch<; lib.; di>. 

Kolhapur 

24-0 

Sarud 

Kasaba. 

Tt©. 

1-0 

1-0 

I V., W'., 

t. 

SI (pr).; cs.; fr. (Vsk. 
Sud 3).; tl.; 2gym.: ch. 

Kolhapur 

5-0 

Kolhapur 

ISuu. 

3-0 

3-0 

i 

rv. 

i 

{ 

381 (3pr). 4c8.; Vishali fr. 
(Ps. Vad 30).; lOtl.; n.q.; 
dg.; lOgym.; ch.; lib. 

HukkerJ 

Road. 

36-0 

Uttur 

iSat. 

2-0 

i 

2-0 

i 

1 

SI (pr).; Ramling deo fr. 
(Mg. Vad 14). Bhavc- 
shwari devi fr. (Phg. 
Sud. 10).; 3tl.; gym. 

Hukheri 

Road. 

30-0 

Xcsari 

Thu. 

2-0 

1 0-2 

1 


SI (pr).; os (o),; 3tl. 

HatkaU' 

augale. 

8-0 

lobal- 

karanji. 

Fri. 

2-0 ! 

! Ichal- 2 -0 

1 karanji. | 

' ( 

rv., w. 

SI (pr).; 2c6. (c, mis).; Ur. 
& Bhuvaneshwar deo fr. 
(in the month of March). 
6tl.; dh.; gyin.; ch. 

Hatkan* 

angalc. 

8-0 

t 

1 

Ichal. 

karanji. 

Fri. 

2-0 

Kurundwad 3-0 

rv. 

SI (pr, m).; cs. (c).; 
Hajarat Pir Deo Urs. 
(April).; 3tl.; mq.; dg. 
db.; 2gym.; ch.; dp. 

Kolhapur 

20-0 j 

Dhamod 

Sat. 

4-0 

Ajmai 1-0 

rv. 

SI (pr).; cs.; 4tl.; 2gym; 
ch. 

Kolhapur 

31-0 1 

Malkapur 

Fri. 

3-0 

Malkapur 3-0 

rv., w. j 

1 

Sl(pr).;2tl. 

Kolhapur 

46-0 

Gagan 

1 Bavada. 

Thu. 

11-0 

1 Blioada 13-0 

r* ’ 

2Sl (2pr).; 2tl. 


(a^r.) M-o Vf 7<t8—03 
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Village name in English; 

Taluka abbreviation; 

Village name in Deonagari. 

piieotion; 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agricultural 
population* 

Post Office; 
Distance. 

SiralS Malkaptir; SHW; ftPOS 

Sirale T. Varun ST5V.. 

• 

NW; S-0 
KK; 18-0 

3*5; 770; 168; 708. 
3*5; 780; 158; 701. 

Shahuwadi 4-0 

Aralo 2-0 

Sirasangl; AJ; ftrr^nft 

SE; 7-0 

12 0; 772; 173; 221. 

Nesari 4-0 

Sirase; RDN; 

XE; 13-0 

1-3; 020; 183; 892. 

Kolhapur 20-0 

Sira^l; SL; 

SW; 3-0 

110; 2100; 365; 1828. 

Shirol. 2-4 

Sirol; SL; 

HQ; 

1 

1 

1 

14 0; 10131; 206 ; 7865. 

Lo<^]. 

Siroll; HK; 

W; 8- 

5-6 ; 4678 ; 850 ; 34r.O. 

Local. 

I 

1 

Siroli; RDN; 

E; 2-0 

1 

M; 845; 157; 785. 

• 

Murgncl 20-0 

1 

Siioll Dumala ; KV; filfWi’ 

1 i 

1 1 

SW ; 10-0 

3-2; 2174; 401 ; 1709. 

1 

Kolhapur 12-0 

Sitfir; SHW; ftrg;T 

NE ; 7 0 

1 

2*6; 1177; 226; 1160. 

' Baiubavade 2-0 

Sitiir T. Vaxuij; SHW; 

N; 20-0 

2-6; 1792; 332: 1506. 

Aralo 1-0 

Sivare; SHW; ftriTTr 

W; a-0 

1*7; 786; 121; 763. 

Sarud S^-O 

Kasaba. 
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BaHway St.; 

Weekly Baaar; 

/ 

Motor Stand; 

Drinking ^ 

, Inetitutiona and other 

Bistaiioe* 

Basar Day; 

Distanoe. 

Water 

information. 


Distance. 

1 

fadiities.; 

I 



Kolhapur Malkapur Fri. 5-0 Malkapur 8-0 rv. SI (pr).; 3tl.; gym.; oh. 

Karad 40-0 Aralo Sat. 2-0 Kokrud 8-0 rv. SI (pr).; Shri Khalnath 

dov fr, (Pb. Sud 15); 
3tl.; gym. 

Hukkeri 50-0 Xesari Thu. 4-0 7-0 j str. SI (pr).; cs.; Laxuii fr. 

Road. 6tl.; gym.; cL. 

Kolhapur 20-0 Ghotawade Mou. 2-0 Local. rv. SI (pr).; cb.; fr. (Mg. 

Vad 1 ).; 2tl.; gym.; ch. 

Jaysingpur 7-4 Shirol Sat. 2-4 3-0 rv. SI (pr).; 2c8. (2e).; Bhairav 

i dev fr. (ou Sunday 


! immediately following 
i Ct. Sud 16).; 6tl.; mq. 


Jaysingpur 6-0 

Local Sat. 

Local 

rv., t. 

i 

2gyin.; ch.; lib. 

881 (7pr, m).; pyt.; 2ee. 
(2o).; Guru Dwadashi fr. 
(An. Vad 1 ). Datta 
Jayantifr. (Mrg. Sud 14); 
30 tl.; 2M.; 2mq.; 2dh. 
Ogym.; oh.; 2]ib.; 5dp. 

Kolhapur 5-0 

Kolhapur Sun. 5-0 

Local 0-2 

t., w. 

SI (2pr).; pyt.; 2c6. (2c); 
Balam Pir Ur. (Ct. Vad 
7).; M.; Smq.; dh.; 8gym; 
6tl.; oh.; one readiiig 
room; 4dp. 

Kolhapur 31-0 

Radha- Sun., 2-0 

iiagari, | 

Kaeaba Thu. j 

Taralo. 

Eadha> 2-0 

nagari. 

1 

rv. 

1 

61 (pr).; 4tl.; ch. 

Kdhapiir 12-0 

1 Sangrul Thu. 5-0 

4-0 

1 

SI (pr).; 2cb.; lOtl.; M.; 

1 7gym.; dp. 

Kolhapur 22-0 

Bambavade Thu. 2-0 

3-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; C8.; Kedarling 
deo fr. (Ct. Sud 7).; 511.; 
3gym.; ch. 

Karad 40-0 

Arale Sat. 1-0 

19-0 

rv., str. 

81 (pr).; pyt.; Devaka- 
latnma fr. (Ps. Sud 15)* 
3tl. 

Kolhapur 20^ 

Sarud Tue. 8-0 

Kataba. 

Baubarade 6-0 

w., rv. 

61 (pr).; tl .5 2gyin. 


XT4P flAO 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Village name in English; 

Taluka abbreviation; 

Village name in Deonagari. 

Direction; 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office; 
Distance. I 

SiVadava ; BIW ; f^niTR 

1 

W; 


O U; 700; 133: «04. 

ShoDgaoii 

18-0 

Siye; KV; ftm 

N; 

5-4 

3 4; 2046 ; 426; 1804. 

Kolhapur 

5-0 

8ohak> ; AJ ; 

X; 

2-0 

10; 603; 118; 687. 

Ajra 

2-0 

Solankiir; )IDN; 

K; 

6-0 

1-6; 1148; 200; 054. 

Murgud 

0-0 

8onage; K<J ; 

.S = 

21-0 

1-7; 804; 150; 754. 

1 Kurli 

4-0 

Sonall; J3H1J ; 

S; 

0-1 

1-7; 1178; 207 ; 1014. 

1 Oargoti 

0-1 

fcjonall; BVD; HtifTiSt 

^Y; 

10-0 

20; 728; 140; 673. 

1 

Khaiepa* 

10-0 

Souiili; KG ; ?f>Rrr# 

W; 

15-0 

30; 1373; 274; 1241. 

tan. 

Kurli 

12-0 

Sonali; KV; 

• 1 

W; 

16-0 

1-1; 708; 148; 420. 

Kolhapur 

13-0 

Sonaravadi; BHD ; .. 

i 

V*; 

1 

i 

1-0 

! 

j 2-3; 1278; 220; 1278\ 

1 bhengaon 

1 

1-0 

SoiiarlT; SHW ; 

NW; 


3*8; 420; 06; 420. 

1 

1 

i 

1 Aralo 

7-rO 

Sonavadc; SHW; 

SE; 

0-0 j 

! 

1*5; 823; 16 ; 649. 

(Shirola) 
Bambavade 1-0 

Sondoli; SHW : . J 

j 

X; 

j 

15-0 j 

1 

1*7; 1040; 210; 031. i 

Charan 

2-0 

Soiiurle; SH W; .. | 

S; 

0-0 

71; 727; ISO; 715. 

Bhogaon 

5-0 

Sonurli; BHD; ..| 

S; 

12-0 

1'3; 306; 67; 269. 

Shengaon 

11-0 

Sriigaravadi; AJ ; q»iT??trgy . j 

S; 

4-6 

10; 221; 37; 751. 

Ajra 

3-0 

Sulaganv; AJ; fBJriV 

E; 

1-4 

1*2; 275; 46; 257. 

Ajra 

1-0 
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HaUway St.; 
Bistanoi^. 

Weekly Bazar 
Bazar Day; 
Distance. 


Motor Stand; 
Distance. 

Drinking 

urater 

facilities. 

Institutions and other 

information. 

Kolhapur 

49-0 

Kadgoon 

Fri. 

9-0 

Paggaon 

1-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; tL 

Kolhapur 

6-0 

Kolhapur 

Sun. 

6-0 


1-4 

rv., Av. 

SI (pr).; os. (c).; Hanu- 
man Jayanti fr. (Ct, 
Vod 1).; 4tl.; gym.; ch. 

Hukkori 

Road. 

40-0 

Ajra 

Fri. 

2-0 


2-0 

rv. 

cs.; Laxmi fr. (after 
5 years) 6tl.; ch. 

Kolhapur 

2 -0 

Badha- Sun., 

nagari 

and 

Sarawade. Thu. 

5-0 

Local 


rv.. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; Mahashiv- 
ratri fr. (Mg. Vad, 13).; 
4tl.; dg.; 2gym.; lib.; dp. 

Kolhapur 

3 -0 

Murgud 

Tue. 

6-0 

Local. 


rv. 

SI (pr).; cs. (c).; Chounde- 
shurari devi fr. (.Srn; 
Sud 5).; tl.; ch. 

Kolhapur 

Kolhapur 

31-0 

46-0 

Gargol i Wed. 

Kharoptan Tuc. 

0-2 

10-0 

G argot i 

1-0 

rv. 

w. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; cs.; 3tl; 

dh.; ch. 

SI (pr).; 3tl. 

Kolhapur 

18-0 

Murgud 

Tue. 

3-0 

Murgud 

4-0 


SI <pr).; 2cs. (sp, fmg).; 
5tl.; 2gyin.; ch. 

Kolhapur 

13-0 

Hasur 

Dumala. 

Tue. 

2-0 


3-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; tl.; gym. 

Kolhapur 

33-0 

Shengaon 

Thu. 

1-0 

G argot i 

4-0 

1 

1 

SI (2pr).; OB.; 8tl.; mq.; 
gym. Bhudargad fort. 

Kolhapur 

56-0 

Aralc 

Sat. 

7-0 

Nile 

20-0 

rv. ' 

^2tl. 

Kolhapur 

21-0 

Bamhavadc Thu. 

1-0 

Bamba* 

vadc. 

1-0 

str. 

SI (pr).; 08 .; Shri Viroba 
deo fr. (Ct. Sud 1),; 
2tl.; gym. 

Kolhapur 

44-0 

Charan 

Thu. 

1-0 


5-0 

rv. 

SI (pr).; Kedarling 

fr. (Ct. Vod 1).; 3tl.; 
gym.; oh. 

Kolhapur 

26-0 

Bhogaon 

Wed. 

6-0 


.5-0 

rr., str. 

SI (pr). 5 tl. 

Kolhapur' 

44-0 

Kadgaon 

Fri. 

3-0 


3-0 

0. 

Sl<pr).;tl. 

HukkeH 

Road. 

47-0 

Ajra 

Fri. 

3-0 


4-0 

Or 

Id. 

Hukkeri 

Road. 

41-0 

Ajra 

Fri. 

1-0 


1-4 

rv. 

^ SI (pr).; tl. 
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Village name in English; 

Taluka abbreviation; 

Village name in Deonagari. 

Biieotion; 

Travelling 

distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office; 
Distance. 

Sulakiid ; KG; 

SE; 0-0 

3<2; 2488 ; 46S; 2087; 

Local. 


Sulambl; EDN; 

E; 7~0 

0-8; 499; 91; 493. 

Murgiid 

8-0 

Sale; A J; 555 

E; 11-0 

M; 926; 170; 898. 

Mahagaon 2-4 

Sulc; PN ; 53 

SW; 15-0 

0-9; 629; 123; 568. 

Kale 

8-0 

Suleran; A J; 

W; 13-0 

2-0; 672; 104; 493. 

Kasaba. 

Ajra 

1 

11-0 

Supatre; 8HW; 

NE; 11-0 

1*8; 862; 158; 855. 

Bambavade 1-0 | 

Surupall; KG; 

SW; 24-0 

1-2; 872; 168; 777. 

Kurli 

0-0 

Takall; SL; enr^ 

S; ll-O 

7-3; 4266; 724; 3862. 

Dattwad 

2-0 

1 

Takavade; SL; 

1 

SW; 7-0 

4-0; 2664 ; 496; 2642. j 

j 

Local. 


Talaganv; RDN; 

N; 8-0 

1 

4'1; 769; 168; 769. 

Hurgud 

20-0 

Talandage; HK; ^3^ 

N; 11-0 

8-9; 1777; 346; 1533 ' 

Hupari 

1-0 

Talasande; HK; 

NW; 14-0 

3-9; 1870 ; 362; 1666. 

Paragaon 

1-0 

Talari; RDN; graJnsft 

E; 21-6 

4-3; 2070 ; 369; 1998. 

Murgud 

14-0 

Talavade ; SHW; 

NW; 11-0 

1*6; 170;' 40; 148. 

Amba. 


Talaye Kh,; BVD.; ^ .. 

8; 4-0 

8-4; 264 ; 66; 346. 

Kasaba 

10 -0- 

• 

Talaye Bk.; BVD.; ?rsw E M 

NE; 14-0 

41; 206 ; 42; 131 

Kale. 

Kasaba 

10^- 

• 



Kale. 
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Railway St.; 
Biatanoe. 

Weekly Bksar; 

Basar Day; 
Diatance. 

Motor Stand; 
DiManoe. 

Drinking 

water 

faoiUtiea 

InatitutionB and other 

information. 

Kolhapur 19-0 

Kunnur Mon. 2^ 

3-0 

TV,, W. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; oa.; Maaoba 

1 dev. fr. (in Vaiahak the 
firat or Second Thurs¬ 
day after Vsk. Vad 8). 
7tl.; mq.; g 3 rm.: oh.; lib.; 
dp. 

Kolhapur 2 >0 

Saravade Fri. 2-0 

Local. 

rv. 

Sl(pr).;«. 

Hukkeri 47-0 

Road. 

Mahagaon ISIon. 2-4 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; 2tl.; oh. 

Kolhapur 15-0 

Kale Sat. 3-0 

Kasaba. 

Kale 0—3 

rv. 

81 (pr).; 2tl.; gym. 

Hukkeri 55-0 

Road. 

Ajn Fri. 11-0 

1 Local. 

! 

w. 

1 

SI (pr).; Dahikala fr. 
(Pa. Sud 15).; 4tl.; dh. 

Kolhapur 20-0 

1 Bamba> Thu. 1-0 

1 

vade. 

1-4 ! 

j 

w. 

SI (pr).; Maruti fr. (on 
first Saturday after C^. 
Sud 16).; tl. 

Kolhapur 24-0 

Murgud Tue. 84-0 

Local. 

rv. 

SI (pr).; ca.; 8tl.; gym.; oh. 

Jayaingpur 15-0 

Hatkan. 7-0 

angale. 

Dattwad Wed, 2-0 

lohal* Fri. 2-4 

karanji. 

Local. 

rv„ w., 

t. 

! 

1 rv., w. 

Si (pr, m).; pyt.; ca. (o).; 
Laxmidevi fr.; 6tl.; M. 
2mq.; 2dh.; 2gym.; ch; 
2Ub. 

SI (2pr).: 08 . (o).; 8tl.; 
mq.; dg.; gym.; ch. 

Kolhapur 18-0 

Kaaaba Thu. 5-0 

Tarale. 

8-0 

rv. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; tl. 

Kolhapur 12-0 

Hupari Sat. 1-0 

2-4 

w. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; cs. (c).; 
Jagannath fr. (Kt. Sud 
1).; lltl.; mq.; oh. 

Kolhapur 14-0 

Vadgaon Mon. 4-0 
Kaaaba. 

Ix>cal. 

t. 

SI (pr).; 08 . (o).; Vithoba; 
fr. (Phg. Vad 11).; 8tl. 
gym*; oh.; lib.; dp. 

Kolhapur 18-0 

Thikapurli Wed. 4-0 

1-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; oa.; fr. (in Ct. and 
in Mg).; 5tl.; mq.; dg.; 
figym.; oh. 

Kolhapur. 80-0 

Malkapur Fri. 10-0 

0-2 

atr. 

tl 

Kolhapur 22-0 

Tiaangi Fri. 4-0 

Salraa. 

Bavada 4-^ 

rv. 

a 

Kolhapur 22-0 

Tiaaagi Fri. 4-0 

SaRran. 

8-4 

rv., w. 

8a 
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Village name in English ; 

Taliika abbreriation ; 

Village name in Beonagari. 

Bireoiion; 
TraveUing 
distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agrioultural 
population. 

Post Office; 
Distance. 

1 

TaievadI ; GGJ. ; 

SW; 14-0 

1*0; 438; 70; 306. 

Nesari 

1-0 

Talevadi ; PN. ; 

SW; 9-0 

0-2; 60; 10; 50. 

Panhala 

10-0 

• 



Kasaba. 


Taanadalage; SL.; 

N\V; 10-0 

3-4; 010; 165; 886. 

Hatkanan* 

3-0 




gale. 


Tamaganv ; KV.; 

SE; 7-0 

31; 677; 140; 664. 

Kolhapur 

7-0 

Tanianakavada ; KG.; 

S; 24-0 

2 0:1015; 181; 045. 

Kapashi 

2-0 

Tambale ; BHD. ; cfhn*® 

W: 17-0 

3*4; 586; 102; 529. 

Shengaon 

15-0 

Tambave ; SHW. ; 

N\V ; 25-0 

2-7; 265; 55; 264. 

Arale 

5-0 




(Dist. Satara). 

TambyacivadT ; BHD. ; 






W ; 27-0 

11*2; 720; 120; 722. 

Shengaon 

24-0 

Tanali ; SHW. ; HHIgST 

N ; 21-0 

3-2; 182; 63; 181. 

Arale 

7-0 

Tanavadi ; GGJ. ; 

SE; 6-0 

1*5; 614; 105; 588. 

Gadhinglaj 5-0 | 

Tandulavadi ; PN. ; .. 

SW; 10-4 

1-0; 507; 87; 507. 

Kalo 

6-0 

• 



Kasaba. 


Taradal ; HK. ; ^TTT^ra 

SE; 3-0 

0-5; 3318; 584; 2088. 

Local. 


Tarale Kasaba ; RDN. ; 5TiT« 






NE ; 4-0 

2*3; 1658; 304; 1230. 

Local. 


Tarale Kh. ; RDN.; ?rod .. 

1 NE; 5-0 

2-5; 1224; 214; 1125. 

Kasaba 

l-O 

* 



Tarale. 


Tarasambale; RDN.; HTWa .. 

NE; 11-0 

1*5; 543; 00; 538. 

Kolhopnr 21-4) 

Tarasava^i; KV. ; . . 

SW; 17-0 

1*8; 473; 00; 262. 

Kolhapur 10-0 

Tarevadl; GGJ. ; 

S; 13-0 

1*0; 208 ; 59; 284. 

Nesari. 


Tasaganv; HK.; 

SW; 10-0 

2*3; 700; 123; 600. 

Vadgaon 

8-0 




KasaU. 


TSvarevadi; GGJ. ; .. 

S; 17-0 

0*7; 315; 45; 802. 

Nesari 

2-0 

Tekol-;SHW.; 

• 

W; 2-0 

1*5; 305; 00; 308. 

Malkapur 

2^ 
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Railway St.; 
Uiatanoe. 


Weekly Bazar; 
Bazar Day; 
Distance. 


Belgaum 

2S-0 

Nesari 

Thu. 

Kolhapur 

17-0 

Kale 

Kasaba. 

Sat. 

Nimshirgaon 0-0 

Hatkan- 

Tue. 

Dhumala. 


angale. 


Kolhapur 

7-0 

Kolhapur 

Sun. 

Kolhapur 

35-0 

Kapashi 

Mon. 

Kolhapur 

48-0 

Kadgaon 

Fri. 

Kolhapur 

48-0 

Aralc 

Sat. 

Kolhapur 

58-0 

Kadgaon 

Fri. 

Kolhapur 

50-0 

Arale 

Sat. 

l^Ialkapur 

7-0 

Gadhinglaj 

Sun. 

Kolhapur 

18-0 

Kale 

Kasaba. 

Sat. 

Hatkan* 

angale. 

3-0 

Hatkan- 

angale. 

Fri. 

Kolhapur 

2 -0 

Local. 

Thu. 

Kolhapur 

23-0 

Kasaba 

Tarale. 

Thu. 

IColhapur 

20-0 

Kasaba 

Tarale. 

Thu. 

Kolhapur 

10-0 

Hasur 

Dumala. 

Tue. 

Belgaum 

20-0 

Nesari 

Thu. 

Kolhapur 

10-0 

Vadgaon 

Kasaba. 

Mon. 

Belgaum 

24-0 

Xosari 

Thu. 

Kolhapur 

30-0 

Malkaptir 

Fri. 


i 

1 

1 

Motor Stand; 
Distance. 

Drinking 

water 

facilities 

Institutions end other 

information. 

1 

1-0 

0-4 

1 

1 

w. 1 

SI (pr).; 2«. 

2-0 

0-2 

w. 

tl. 

3-0 

j Local. 0-1 

W. 

SI (pr).; CB. (c).; 6tl.; 




i mq.; gym.; ch. 

8-0 

2-0 

W. 

SI (pr).; cs.; 6tl.; 2mq.; 




gym.; ch. 

2-0 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; 2tl.; ch. 

7-0 

0-4 

w., str., 

SI (pr).; Shri Tainbalesh- 



rv. 

werfr. (Mg. Snd9).;4tl.: 




2mq. 

5-0 

! 

^ 6-0 

sir. 

1 

i 

2tl. 

18-0 

0-0 

1 

rv. 

SI (pi).! 811. 

7-0 

i 8-0 

sir. 

tl. 

6-0 1 

1 

' w. 

1 SI (pr).; Yallama dev 



1 

fr. (Ct. Sml 16).; 4tl. 

j 


1 

gym.; ch. 

6-0 1 

Parkhadnlc 2-0 j 

1 rv. 

SI (pr).; 2tl.; gym. 

1 

3 -0 , 

i 

, 2-0 i 

w. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; 2c8, (2c); 



I 

1 Btl.; mq.; lib. 


K. Vara. 2-0 

rv., w. 

SI (2pr).; cs.; Shri Vithal- 


vade. 


lai devi fr. (Phg. Vad 




13g 14).; SU.; M.; mq.; 




dg.; gym.; lib.; dp. 

0-0 

3-4 

w. 

SI (pr).; cs.; 6tl.; gym.; 




ch. 

4-0 

4-0 

vr. 

SI (pr).; 2il.; gym.; ch. 

2-0 

5-0 

n. 

SI (pr).; ch. 


1-0 

rv. 

SI (pr).; 2il. 

3-0 

Vadgaon 2-0 

w. 

81 (pr).; cs. (o).; tl.; ch* 

2-0 

Nesari 2-0 

i 

SI (pr)-;. tl.; gym. 

2-0 

Malkapur 0-4 

rv. 

Maruti fr. (Ct. Sud 15).; 




tl. 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Village name in English ; 

Direction; 

Area (Sq. ms.)!; Pop.; 

Post Office; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 

Travelling 

Households; Agricultural 

Stance. 

Village name in Deonagari. 

distance. 

population* 



Telave; PN.; 

SW; 8-0 

0 6; 327; OS; 295. 

Panhala 

8-0 




Kasaba. 


Tenginhal; GGJ.; ^TaZf 

SE; Il-O 

1-1; 501; 80; 484. 

Nesari 

6-0 

Tera^il; GGJ.; 

S; 23-4) 

4-8; 2411; 497; 2285. 

Halkami 

8^ 

Tcrvad ; SL. ; 

S; 6-0 

4 0; 567; 104; 457. 

■ 

Kurundwadl<0 j 

Thane; PN.; 

S; 0-0 

1-7; 1483 : 288: 1306. 

Panhala 

6-0 




Kasaba. 


ThanevadI; KG.; 

SE; 30*0 

00; 120; 24; 129. 

Kapashi 

5-0 

Tliavade ; SHW. ; 

N; 12-0 

0-8; 445 ; 05; 431. 

Charan 

1-0 

Theraganv ; SHW. ; 

E; 13-0 

2-5: 1002; 226,-1082. 

Sarud 

8-0 




Kasaba. 


Thikapurli ; RDN. ; .. 

SW; 17-0 

3 7; 2028 ; 347; 1521. 

Local. 


TikavadI ; GGJ, ; 

S j 14-0 

0*2; Deserted 



Tikkeva^i ; BHD. ; .. 

N; 5-0 

2 4; 1053; 201; 999. 

Qargoti 

8-0 

Tilavam ; HK. ; .. 

SW ; 2-0 

1-7: 870; 161: 721. 

lohalka- 

4-0 

m 



ranji. 


Titapan; PN.; (d'Wr 

8W; 7-0 

»-3; 020; 106; 827. 

Panhala 

8-0 

, 



Kasaba. 


Tirava^e; BHD. ; ftrrw 
Tiravade ELharepatan ; BVD.; 

S; 9-4 

1 

1-7; 627; 111; 602. 

Shengaon 

7-4 

> 


W; 7-0 

2-7; 740; 120; 714. 

Kharepatan 15-0 

Tiravade ; Soundal ; BVD. ; 





ftrw v>?io5 

NE; 15-0 

2' 7; 460; . 70; 412. 

Kharepatan 15-0 

Tisangl ; BVD. ; 

E; 16-0 

2-1; 060; 184; 842. 

Kaul» 

6-4 




Kale. 


Ti^ave ; EDN. ; fez:# 

E ; 10-4 

16:1061; 106; 020. 

Muigud 

12-0 

Tithavall ; BVD. ; 

W; 16-0 

5-1; 1284 : 264: 1142. 

KeUvaU 

2-0 
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Railway St. ; 

.Weekly Baaar I 

Motor Stand; 

Drinking 

Institutions and other 

Distance. 

Baaar Day; 


Distance. 

water 

information. 


1 

Distance. 

i 



facilities. 


Kolhapur 

16-0 

Kotoli 

Sun. 

2-0 


1-4 

1 

rv. 

81 (pr).; cs.; tl, gym. 

Belgaum 

2 (M) 

Daddi 

Mon. 



6-0 

W. i 

81 (pr).; tl.; oh. 

Paochapur 

11-0 

Halkami 

Wed. 

3-0 

1 

2-0 

w. 

81 (pr).; cs. ; Laxmi devi 
fr. (once in 6 years}.; 
4tl.; gym. 

Jaysingpur 10-0 

Kurundwad Thu. 

1-0 


0-2 

ry. 

81 (pr).; Mangrai devi fr. 









(Phg).; 4tl.; mq.; ch. 

Kolhapur 

8-0 

Panhala 

Mon. 

6-0 


4-0 

ry. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; 2cb.; 3 tl.; 



Kasaba. 




1 


mq.; dg.; 2gym.; ch.; lib. 

Kolhapur 

40-0 

Kapashi 

Mon. 

6-0 

Mttrgud 

4-0 

Btr. 

SI (pr).; Bhaveshwari devi 









fr. (in Mg.; ch.). 

Kolhapur 

43-0 

Oharan 

Thu. 

1-0 

Kokrud 

6-0 

ry., w. 

SI (pr).; tl.; gym. 

Kolhapur 

24-0 

Sarud 

Tue. 

3-0 


6-0 

rv. 

SI (pr).; C8. (c).; Maruti fr; 



Kasaba. 



i 


! 

1 (Bdp. Sud 15).; 4tl.; dh.; 

: gym.; ch. 

Kolhapur 

18-0 

Local. 

Mon. 



1-0 

I w., t. 

1 SI (pr).; pyt.; cs.; fr. 








1 

! (Phg. Vad 13).; 7tt.; 
mq.; 2gym.; ch.; lib. 






Degerte<l. 




Kolhapur 

31-4) 

Sarawade 

Fri. 

3-0 


3 -0 ! 

c. 

81 (pr).; 2cs.; 3tl. 

Hatkan- 

3-0 

Ichal> 

Fri. 

4-0 


0-1 

w. 

81 (pr, m).; cs. (o).; Pir 

angale. 


karanji. 



1 



dev Ur. (Ct. Sud 1).; 
3tl.: mq.; gym.; ch.; coh. 

Kolhapiir 

16-0 

Kotoli 

Tue. 

0-4 


0-4 

ry. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; cs.; 3tl.; 
mq.; 6gym.; dp. 

Kolhapur 

40-4 

Kadgaon 

Fri. 

0-4 

Kadgaon 

0-4 

w. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; tl. 

Kolhapur 

40-0 

Gagan- 

Thu. 

34-0 

Bayada 

7—0 

w. 

SI (pr).; 2tl. 



Bavada. 







Kolhapur 

60-0 

Gagan 

Thu. 

13-0 

Bayada 

15-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).;tl. 



Bavada. 







Kolhapur 

10-0 

Local. 

Fri. 


Local. 


rv., w. 

81 (pr).; fr. (Gt. Sud 15).; 









4tl.; mq. 

Koliapur^ 

17-0 

Thikapurli Wed. 

4-0 


1-0 1 

1 rv. 

SI (pr).; cs.; tl.; mq.; 









dg.; 2gym.; lib. 

Kolhapur 

53-0 

KharepatanTue. 

6-6 

Kharepatan 6-0 

rv., w. 

2S1 (pr, m).; fr. (Kt.; 









Sud 15. Phg. 15).; 2tl. 
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Village name in English $ 

Direction; 

Area(Sq. ms.); Pop.; 

Post Office; 

Taluka abbreviation; 

Travelling 

Households; Agricultural 

Distance. 

Village name in Deonagari. 

distance. 

population. 



Top; HK.; 

W; 

14>0 

8-0;8S98; 708 ; 3101. 

1 

Local. 

1 

Tupurava^i; 6GJ. ; 

NW; 

10-0 

06; 395; 72; 346. 

Halkarni 

5 0 

Turbe; RDN.; 5^ 

E; 

10-0 

3*4; 2278; 422; 2060. 

Murgud 

8-0 

Ucangl; AJ.; 

S; 

4-0 

2*8; 108; 24; 108. 

Ajra 

4-0 

Ucat: SHW.; 

W; 

1-4 

1'7; 648; 124; 551. 

Malknpur 

1-4 

Udaganv; SL.; 

N; 

4-0 

10-3; 3184; 627; 2052. 

Local. 

i 

Udagirl; SHW.; ^^PtcTt 

NW; 

22-0 

i 

9-5; 681; 137; 675. 

Arale 

6-0 





(Dist. Satara). j 

Ukhdii; SHW.; ^^55 

i 

N; 

21-0 

4'8; 703; 175; 703. 

Arale 

2-0 j 

* 


1 

% 

(Mlial Shirale) 

Ukoli;SHW.; 

S; 

1-0 

2-2; 749; 123; 748. 

Malkapur 

3-0 

Umalavad; SL.; 

N; 

7-0 

2*7; 1515; 274 ; 1453. 

Jaysingpur 1-4 

Umbar^e; BVD.; 

W; 

10-0 

4-7; 1977; 390; 1968. 

Kharepatan 10-0 

UncagMv; KV.; 

E; 

4-0 

3-9: 2530; 003; 1270. 

Kolhapur 

3-0 

Undarava^ ; KG.; .. 

SW; 

32-0 

3*3; 1021; 195; 016. 

Murgud 

4-0 

Un^ar! ; PN. ; 

W; 

12-0 

1-6; 576 ; 98; 570. 

Panhala 

21-0 





Kaiaba. 
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Railway St.; 
Distance. | 

i 

Weekly Basar; 

Bazar Day; 
Distance. 

Motor Stand; 
Distance. 

Drinking 

water 

acuities. 

Institutions and other 
^ information. 

Kolhapur 0-0 

Vadgaon Mon. 3-0 
Kaeaba. 

Local. 

I 

1 

j 

3S1 (2 pr, m ).; pyt.; Pir 
dev fr. (Ct. Sud 1).; 
Hanuman Jayanti fr. 
(Ct. Sud 15).; Ur. (Vsk. 
Sud 6).; lltl; 3M.; 2mq.; 
dg.; dh.; 7gyni.; ch.; lib.; 
3dp.; Tomb of Sambhaji. 

Hukkeri 25-0 

Road. 

Halkarni Wed. 5-0 

4-0 

t. 

SI (pr).; 2tl.; gym. 

Kolhapur 22-0 

Sarauado Fri. 2-0 

1-2 

rv. 

2S1 (2pr).; pyt.; 3cs.; lOtl.; 
mq.; gym.; ch. 

Hukkeri 48-0 

Road. 

Ajra Fri. 4-0 

5-0 

str. 

2 tl. 

Kolhapur 30-0 

Malkapur Fri. 1-4 

Malkapur 0-6 

rv. 

Si (pr).; 2tl.; gjTU.; ch. 

Jaysingpur 1-0 

Jaysingpur Sun. 1-0 

1 

Local. 1-0 

1 

! 

1 

w., rv. 

2S1 (2pr).; pyt.; 2cs. (2c). 
(1) Jogani fr. (Vsk.Vad 
30).; (2) Urns (on any 
Thursday in Ct).; 

(3) Viroba fr. (An. Sud 
15).; 13tl.; 3mq.; dg.; 
dh.; 4g3in.; oh. 

Kolhapur 48-0 

1 .-Vrale Sat. <3-0 

1 15-0 

1 

i ' 

str. 

j 

I SI (pr).; fr. (Phg. Sud 15 
j and Phg. Vad 5).; 5tl.; 

1 mq.; ch.; Kalamma devi. 
an old temple. 

Kolhapur 50-0 

Aralo Sat. 2-0 

! 

11-0 

rv. 

SI (pr).; fr. (Ct. Sud 10).; 
3tL 

Kolhapur 20-'0 

Jaysingpui* 1-4 

j Malkapur Fri. 3-0 

Jaysingpur Sun. 1-4 

I-O 

! 

i 

1 

i 

1 sir. 
j rv., w. 

SI (pr).; tl.; gym.; ch. 

B1 (pr).; 08 . (c). Maha- 
shivratri fr. (1^. Vad 
11 ).; 3tl.; gym.; ch. 

Kolh'i>pur 40-0 

Kharepatan Tue. 6-0 

1 10-0 

1 

t 

3S1 (pr, 2m).; pyt.; fr. 
(Kt. Sud 15).; 6tl.; mq.; 
dg. 

Gandhinagar 2-0 

Karvir Sun. 3-0 

1-0 

W., rv. 

SI (pr).; cs.; 5tl.: M.; 
mq.; dg.; 3gym. 

Kolhapur 27-0 

Sarawade Fri. I-O 

Bk. 

0-3 

w. 

SI (pr).; Bahiri dev ir. 
(in Big).; 4tl.; 2gym.; ch. 

Kolhapur 21-0 

Bajar Wed. 2-4 

Bhogaon. 

i 2-0 

i 

w. 

SI (pr).; 2tl. 
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Village name in English; 

Taluka abbr^iation; 

Village name in Deouagari. 

Direction r 
TraveUing 
distance. 

Area(Sq.ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agricultural 
population. 

Post OflSoe; 
Distance. 

Upale ; BVD. ; 

N; 12-0 

3*0; 697; 129; 670. 

Kharepatan 15-0 

Upavade ; KV. ; 

Utre ; PN.; ^ 

W; 15-0 

S; 3-0 

2 0; 626; 81; 617. 

1-8; 1127; 217; 1022. 

Kolhapur 15-0 
Panhala 3-0 

Kasaba 

Uttur Kasaba ; AJ. ; 

NE; 11-0 

0*8; 4168; 755; 3028. 

Local 

Vabliave ; BVI).; 

SW; 10 0 

2*3; 349; 6G; 288. 

Aohirne 4-0 

Vadacivacll; RDN.; ^rnfV. 

S; 18-0 

1*9; 128; 21; 119. 

Gargoti 10-0 

Vadade ; RDN. ; «rTW 

8 ; 11-0 

3-2; 193; 36; 189. 

Gargoti 11-0 

Va^ganv ; KV. ; 

8 ; 12-0 

3*6; 901; 193; 854. 

1 

Kolhapur 12-0 

Vadaganv ; HK. ; 

W; 8-0 

2*0; 1315; 277; 1100. 

Herlo 1 -0 

Vadaganv ; SHW. ; . . 

Vadaganv ; KG. ; Wrf«r 

j 

E; 7-0 

8 ; 24-u 

0-6; 311; 49; 303. 

1*8; 923; 168; 818. 

Sarud 0-4 

Kasaba. 

Kapashi 2-0 

Vadaganv Kasaba ; HK. ; 

«RTrtE jpggi ..] 

! 

SW; 10-0 

5*8; 6173; 1189; 2102. 

1 

Local 

Va^ak-iivale ; AJ. ; 

1 

SW; 7-0 

1-6; 685; 124; 641. 

Uttur 6-0 

VadakaSivalc ; KV. ; 

SB; 12-4 

M; 887; 168; 812. 

Kolhapur 14-0 

Va^apage; KV.; ESapt 

N; 8-0 

i 

4*6; 4310; 822; 2762. 

Kolhapur 3-0 
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Bailway St.; 

Weekly Bazar: 


Motor Stand; 

Drinking 

Institutions and other 

Distance. 

Bazar Day; 


Distance. 

water 

information. 



Distance. 


1 

1 

1 

1 


facilities. 


Kolhapur 

46--0 

Gagan- 

Tue. 

10-0 

Bavada. 

12-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; tl.; M. 



Bavada. 







Kolhapur 

15-0 

Sangrul 

Thu. 

4-0 


7-0 

spr., n. 

SI (pr).; tl.; 2gyiu. 

Kolhapur 

11-0 

Pknhala 

Sun. 

3-0 


0-1 

rv. 

SI (pr).; CB.; fr, (in the 



Kasaba. 






month of May).; tl.; 









gym. 

Hukkeri 

35-0 

Local. 

Sat. 


Local. 


w., t. 

2S1 (pr, m).; 2cfe.; fr. (Phg. 

Boafl. 








Sud 15).; lltl.; mq.; 
dg.; 2gym.; oh.; lib.; 
4dp. 

Kolhapur 

4ft-0 

Gagan 

Thu. 

10-0 

Phonda 

12-0 

w. 

fiil (pr).; 2tl.; lib. 



Bavada. 







Kolhapur 

44-0 

Kadgaon 


6-0 

Radha- 

18-0 

cl. 







nagari. 




Kolhapur 

42-0 

Saravade 

Fri, 

2-0 


15-0 

rv. 

8 tl. 

Kolhapur 

13-0 

Ispurli 

Fri. 

4-0 


3-0 

n. 

SI (pr).; 4tl.; mq.; dg. 









2 gym.; cb. 

llukadi 

4-0 

Herle 

Sat. 

1-0 

Local. 

1-4 

w. 

SI (pr).; CB. (o).; Ilajrat 
Pii* dev Ur. (Pbg. Vad; 
11 ).; 6tl.; mq.; dg.; 

2 gym.; cb. 

Kolhapur 

25-0 

Sarud 

Tue. 

1-4 


10-0 

w., rv. i 

SI (pr).; 2tl. 



Kasaba. 





1 


Kolhapur 

35-0 

Kapashi 

Mon. 

2-0 


2-0 

rv., w. j 

SI (pr).; fr. (Mg. Vad 6).; 




- 





3tl.; dh.; cb. 

Hatkan- 

0-0 

Local. 

Mon. 


Local. 

i 

t. -j 

4SI (Spr, m).; Mun.; 2cs. 

augale. 




i 

1 

1 


1 

^! 

1 

• ^ 

(Smis).; 7tl.; M.; mq.; dg.; 
2 dh.; 2gym.; cb.; lib.; 
lldp.; Famous for the 
tomb of Dhanaji Jadhao. 

Hukkeri 

38-0 

Uttur 

Sat. 

5-0 

l^Isdiiage 

3-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; cs.; 3tl.; gym.; ch. 

Road. 

Kolhapur 

14-0 

Ispurli 

Fri. 

2-0 


1-4 

1 

rv. 

SI (pr).; cs. (o).; 2U.; gym. 

Kolhapur 

4-0 

Kolhapur 

Sun. 

3-0 1 


2-0 I 

t. 

4 SI (4pr).; pyt.; lice.; 







1 

1 


^ Mahashivaratri fr. (Mg. 


i 



t 

i 

1 




Vad 13).; 7tl.; M.; mq.; 
dg.; dh.; 4gym.; oh.; lib.; 
dp.; Ck}h. 
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Village name in English ; 

Taluka abbreviation; 

Village name in Boouagari. 

Direction; 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office; 
Distance. ^ 

4 

Ya^axage-Majare; GGJ.; 






Ni 2-0 

2768 ; 450; 2539. 

Qadhinglaj 2-0 

Vadava^i ; KV.; 

S; 9-0 

0-8; 137; 29; 137. 

Kanori 

5-4) 

Va^Icaraii; SHW.; .. 

K: 9-0 

0 9; 664 ; 121; 545. 

Bambavadc 1-0 

Vadi Huatimb ; SHW.; 

X; 27-0 

00; 1S4; 34; 154. 

Aralo 

10-0 

Vadipir; KV.; 

SW; 4-4 

11; 677; 103; 565. 

Kolhapur 

4-4 

Vadi Katnagiri; PN.; 





TWifnO 

E; C-0 

2*2; 1823; 359; 407. 

Kodoli 

Kasaba. 

10-0 

Vadlujalai; KV.; ^rit ^^ToSrf.. 

SE { o—0 

2*2; 351; 77; 306. 

Kolhapur 

5-0 

Vaghapur ; BHD.; ^IT^rTX 

NB; 7-0 

21; 1411; 283: 1289. 

1 

Mnrgud 

2-0 

Vagharali; GGJ. ; aTT^TTofl’ . . 

8; 10-4 

1 

l o; 815; 172; 728. 

Xosari 

3-0 

Vaghavade; RDN.; WHBit .. 

NE; 17-0 

0*9; 264 ; 44; 262. 

Kolhapur 

18-0 

Vaghave; PN.; 

8; 3-0 

2*9; 1945; 333 ; 1696. 

1 

Panhala 

Kasaba. 

3-0 

Vagliur^® 5 PN.; 

8; fs-O 

1'9; 724; 132; 680. 

i 

1 

Panhala 

Kasaba. 

14-0 

1 

Vairagavadi; GGJ.; • 

8; 6-0 

0-6; 332 ; 47; 322. 

Mahagaon 

2-0 ; 

Vakarc; KV.; JiTPir^ 

W; 7-0 

3-5: 1881; 380: 1838. 

Kolhapur 

7-0 

Vaki ; RDN.; 

S; 18-U 

1 

|5‘3 : 535; 126; 517. 

Gargoti 

12-0 

Vakoli;SHW.; 

r- 

NWs 9-0 

2-2; 273; 64; 272. 

Malkapur 

7-0 

VaavoKh.; KG.; .. 

SW; 14-0 

1-8; 1058 ; 205; 1022. 

1 

Valve Bk. 

1-4 
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^l^ailway St.; 
DistaDoe. 

Weekly Bazar 
Bazar Bay; 
Distanoe. 


Motor Stand; 

Distanoe. 

Drinking 

water 

facilities. 

Institutions and other 

infoitnation. 

Hukkeri 

Road. 

30-0 

Gadhinglaj vSun. 

2-0 


2-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; cs. (c).; tl.; 2gym. 

Kolkapur 

8-0 

Kolhapur iSun. 

8-0 


9-0 

w., 3pr. 

2tl. 

Kolhapur 

21-0 

Bambavado Thu. 

1-0 

Bambavado 1-0 

str. 

SI (pr).; cs.; Mahatlev fr.; 
(Mg. Vad 13).; 3tl.; 

gytti.; ch. 

Karacl 

3-9 

Arale Sat. 

10-0 

Nile 

24-0 

rv. 


Kolhapur 

0-4 

Kolhapur Sun. 

4-4 


0-1 

w. 

SI (pr).; cs.; Pir Urs. 
(Ct. Sud 8).; tl.; inq.; 
dg.; 2gyin.; ch. 

Kolhapur 

12-0 

Kodoli Sun. 

Kasaba. 

10-0 

Local. 


w. 

SI (pr).; cs.; Jyotirling 
dev fr. (Ct. Sud 15).; 
3tl.; M.; dh.; gym.; lib. 

Kolhapur 

o-O 

Kolhapur Sun. 

5 0 

Local 


spr., (o) 

SI (pr).; fr. 4 or 6 days 
after (Ct. Sud 1).; 2tl. 
M.; gym. 

Kolhapur 

20-0 

I Murgud Tue. 

2-0 


2-0 

rv. 

SI (pr).; 2cs.; Shri Viroba 
fr. (Phg. Vad 15).; 6tl.; 
mq.; 3gym. 

Hukkeri 

Road. 

39-0 

Nesari Thu. 

3-0 

Hatkan- 

angalc. 

1-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; cs. (fmg).; 7tl.; 
village medical centre. 

Kolhapur 

18-0 

Ghotawado Mon- 

3-0 

Kaulav 

1-0 

V. 

1 

SI (pr).; 08 .; 2tl. 

Kolhapur 

12-0 

Panhala Sun. 

Kasbe- 

3-0 


0-1 

w. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; cs.; 6tl.; 
mq.; gym.; lib. (mob). 

Kolhapur 

14-0 

Kale Sat. 

Kasaba. 

2-0 

1 

Kale 

3 0 

W. 

SI (pr).; 2tl.; 2gym.; ch. 

Hukkeri 

Road. 

28-0 

Mahagaon Mon. 

2-0 



w., (o). 

SI (pr).; fr. (Mg. Sud 15).; 
2tl.; ch. 

Kolhapur 

8-0 

i 

Sangrul Thu. 

2-4 


1-0 

rv. 

Si (pr).; cs.; Kedarling 
dev. fr. (in Ct.).; 3tl. 
M.; inq.; 2gym.; ch.; lib; 
(mob).; 

Kolhapur 

.42-0 

1 

Radha- Sun. 

nagari. 

18-0 

Radha- 

nagari. 

18-0 

\v. 

2tl. 

Kolhapur 

36-0 

Malkapur Fri. 

7-0 


2-0 

str. 

tl. 

Kolhapur 

23-0 

Valve Bk. Sat. 

1-4 


1-0 

rv. 

SI (pr).; cs.; Maruti fr; 
(Mrg. Sud 1).; 2tl.; mq., 

Ob. 


/a.n * \ M-rt vr VAfi 
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Village name in English ; 

Direction; Area (»Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 

1 Post Office ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 

Travelling i Households ; Agricultural 

1 Diatancc. 

Village name in Deonagari. 

distance. | population. 

1 

1 i 

1 

i 

i 


Valave ; RDN. ; ^155# 

.\'K: 

18 0 6 0; 422.5; 702 ; 3424. 

! 

j Local 


Valivade ; KV. ; 

K; 

6-0 2-3; 2261; 474 ; 1903. 

1 Gandhi- 

1-2 




j nagar. 


Valoli; PN.; 

SVV ; 

10-0 1-6; 604; 12.5; 587. 

i 

1 Panhala 

11 0 




1 Kasaba. 


Valur: SHW.; 

NW , 

7-0 2-2; 573; 115; 560. 

Malkiipur 

5-0 

Vanall; KG.; yrroi) 

W; 

0 0 2-1; 12.53; 2«»S ; 1136 

Kagal 

8-0 

Vandur; KG.; 

X\V; 

1 

1 

2-0 I 2-4; 1340; 236; 1176. 

i 

Kngal 

2-0 

Vanur ; KG.; 

W ; 

4-0 1 30; 1495; 319; 1354. 

Kagal 

40 

Varanage ; KV.; 

NE; 

5-0 1*5; 1320; 263 ; 1033. 

j Kolhapur 

5-C) 

Varaniil : PN. ; 

SW ; 

10-0 M; 203; .55; 168. 

Kale 

3 0 



i 

Kasaba. 


Variil ; SHW. ; 

X; 

7-0 2*3; 515; 112; 514. 

Malkapur 

6-0 

Vasagade ; KV. ; 

1 

E; 

i 

S-U 3-7; 3001 ; 634; 2497. 1 

Local. 


Vaaanoli ; BHD. ; 

W; 

12-0 3 0; 614; 136; 612. 

Shengaoii 

9-^4 

VasI ; KV. ; flrnift 

SW ; 

6-0 5*0; 1783; 357; 1466. 

Kolhapur 

6-0 

V54i;PN.; ^ 

W; 

i 

16-0 5*6; 180; 33; 180. 

Panhala 

22-0 




Kasaba. 


Vatangl ; GGJ. ; !rTS»ft 

S; 

18-0 6 *3; 1099; 214 ; 1073. 

Nosari 

5-0 
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Railway St.; Weekly Bazar; 

Distance. Bazar Day; 

Distance. 

) 

1 

Motor Stand; 

Distance. 

Drinking 

Water 

facilities.! 

1 i 

Institutions and other 

information. 

Kolhapur 

18-0 Local. Sat. 

! 

3-0 ^ 

rv., w. ' 

2Sl (2pr).; loti.; 4gym.; 



i 



cb.; 31ib.; 3dp. 

Gandhi- 

1-4 Kolhapur Sun. 

0-0 i Gandlii- 

1-0 

nr. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; 2c8.; frs. 

nagar. 


nagar. 



(Ps. Vad 15, Phg. Vad 






9).; otl.; M.; 3gym.; lib. 

Kolhapur 

20-0 Bajar Wed. 

2-0 • I»ohalc T. 

1-0 

j rv. 

SI (pr).; cs.; Jyotiba dev 


Bhogaon. 

' Bhtirgaon 


1 

fr. on the second Sunday 


! 

i 



after (Ct. Sud 15).; 

Kulhapur 

34-0 1 Malkapur h'vi. 

.7-0 Nile. 

1-0 

rv., w'., 

SI (pr).; tl.; mq. 


1 



str. 

i 

Kolhapur 

10 -0 1 Khebawado Tuo. 

2-0 

.5-0 

w. 

Si (pr).; 2cs. (c, sp).; Two 






frs. on Ambabai hill. 


1 




(1) The Ist Tuesday in 


1 

‘ 



Magh Vadya (2) The last 


I 




Tuesday in Shravan 


1 

1 



Vadya; 3tl.; gym.; oh. 

Kolhapur 

14-0 1 Kagid Mon. 

2-0 I Kagal. 

2-0 

rv. 

Si (pr)*; <‘s.; Htmumaii 



j 



Jayanti fr. (Ct. Sud 15).; 






8tl.; mq.; 2gym.; ch. 

Kolhapur 

10-U Kagal Mon. 

4-(» i Kagal 

4-0 

vv. 

Si (pr).; cs.; Dasara fr. 



! 



(An. Sud 1 to 10 ).; 


; 

1 



5tl.; mq.; 3gym.; ch. 

Kolhapur 

o-O I Kolhapur Sun. 

6-0 1 

1-4 

rv. 

2c8.; 3tl.; M.; mq.; 2gym.; 



I 



lib. (mob). 

Kolhapur 

1 7-0 1 Bajar \\'cd. 

2-0 j Bajar 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; tl.; 2gym. 


1 Bhogaon. 

Bhogaon. 




Kolhapur 

35-0 Malkapur Fri. 

6-0 1 

0-4 

rv., str. 

1 Si (pr).; tl. 

Ganilhi- 

3-0 Kodr)li ^loii. 

2-4 1 

1-0 

w. 

2S1 (2pr).; pyt.; Sikandar 

nagar. 


j 



PirUrs. (Ct. Sud 1).; 


1 




7tl.; mq.; 3gym.; lib.; dp. 

Kolhapur 

40-0 j Local. Fri. 

Kadgttoii 

3-0 

w., str. 

SI (pr).; 3tJ. 

Kolhapur 

6-0 j Kolhapur Sun. 

0-0 Wadijjir 

1-4 

XV. 

SI (pr).; os.; Viroba dev 


fr. (Mg. Vad 13).; lOtl.; 


mq.; 2gym.; cb.; lib.; 
dp. 


Kolhapur 

31-0 1 

Bajar 

Bhogaon. 

Wed. 

2-0 j 



♦w. 

tl. 

Hukkeri 

Road. 

40-0 

Ajra 

Fri. 

5-0 

' Ajra 

6-0 

str. 

' 1 

si (pr).; cs.; 311.; Cch. 


m-n Vf IflA—Ma 
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V’illago uamc in English ; 

Taluka abbreviation; 

Village name in Deonagari. 

Direction; 
Travelling 
distance. 

. 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office.; 
Distance. 

Vatliax T. Udaganv ; HK.; 

N; 

6-0 

1-8; 1440; 

*268; 1288; 

Kumbhoj 3-0 \ 

Vathar T. Vadaganv; HK. : 

SE, 

11-0 

3-4; 1845; 

.361 ; 1236. 

Kiiii 1-0 

: 

Vayambosi ; BVD. : .. j 

sw 

; 10-0 

09; 40; 

8 ; 37. 

i : 

1 1 

Achirne 10-0 | 

Vazare ; AJ.; WT ..1 

! 

N: 

5-0 

3-7; 727; 

15*2 ; 689. ; 

1 

ITttur 6 0 i 

1 


Velavatl ; AJ. ; 

.! E ; 4-0 

i 10; 

1 

.328; 

57; 

290. 

Ajra 

4-0 

Veagarul ; BHD. ; 

1 

. ! S ; 8-0 

1 

i 2-8: 

84.5 ; 

100; 

: 804. 

Gargol i 

8-0 

Veiigasar ; BVD.; < 

1 

jW; 14-0 

4 0; 

870 ; 

177; 

820. 

1 Kelav'ali 

o-4j 

Vesaraph ; BVD. ; 

I 

j E ; 5-0 

! 3*9; 

218; 

50; 

215. 

j Gagaii 
j Bavada. 

,5-0 

Vesardo ; BHD. ; 

jS; 13-0 

3-7; 874; 

171 ; 

831. 

j Shengaon 

9-4 

Vesarcle ; BVD. ; 

! 

i NE; 10-0 

( 

1-8; 418; 

09 ; 

234. 

j Kasaba 
' Kale. 

10-0 

Vetavade ; BVD. ; 

E; 15-6 

i 1-4; 

f 

418; 

09; 416. 

1 Kasaba 
Kale. 

6-0 i 

Vetavade ; PN. ; 

SW; 18-0 

1 2*4; 721 ; 

120; 

706. 

Kale 

Kasaba. 

8-U I 

Vhaiiagutti ; BHD. ; .. 

NE; 0-0 

i 0*6; 

192; 

32; 

192. 

Miirgud 

3-0 

Virale ; SHW.; ..j 

X; 11-0 1 

! 

1 3 ' 0 ; 75.5 ; 

147; 

609. 

Charan 

2-0 

i 

Viialagad ; 8HW.; .. 

NW; 20-0 

0-6; 

79; 

10; 

40. 

Amba 

13-0 

Vite ; AJ.; fire 

SW; 4-0 

4 0; 637; 

131 ; 

612. 

Ajra 

4-4) 

Yadrav; SL.; 

W; 6-0 

3’3; 1488; 

280. 1288. 

lohalkar- 

auji. 

2-0 


Yadrav; SL.; 
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Bailway St.; 

Weekly Bazar 


Motor Stand; 

Drinking 

Institutinns and other 

Distance. 

Bazar Day ; 


Distance. 

water 

information. 



Distance. 




facilities. 

j 

i 

i 

Hatkan- 

7-0 

i 

1 Vadgaon 

Moil. 

6-0 

Local. 

0-4 

>V. 

i 

SI (pr).; c*s. (c).; 3tl. 

angalo. 


Kosaba. 







Kolhapur 

12-0 

Vadgaon 

Mon. 

1 -0 

Local. 


w. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; 2es. (2r).; 



Kasaba. 

i 






Hajrat Pir TJrus (on 
11th or 12th February).; 
5tl.; mq.; dg.; ch.; lib. 

Kolhapur 

45-0 

Gagan 

Thu. 

10-0 


9-0 

spr. 

tl. 



Bavada. 







Hukkeri 

45-0 

Uttur 

Sat. 

0-0 

Ajra 

5-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; Kedarliiig dev fr. 

Road. 








(in Febniaiy" each year).: 
3tl.;ch. 

Hukkeri 

44-0 

Ajra 

Fri. 

4 0 

Ajra 

4-0 

w. 

SI (pr). 

Road. 









Kolhapur 

41 -0 

Kadgaoii 

Fri. 

2-0 

Kadgaon 

2-0 

u . 

Si (pr).; Small Ir. 

V»id 13).; 4ll.; mq.; ch. 

Kolhapur 

4»-0 

Kha repat an Tue. 

33-0 

Rnjapur 

n -0 

rr.. \v. 

2Sl (pr, m).; frs. 1) Kt. 









Sud 15, 2) Phg. Sud 15.; 
5tl. 

Kolhapur 

29-0 

1 

PnlAambo 

Tue. 

0-0 


0-2 

rv. 

i tl. 

Kolhapur 

43-0 

Kadgann 

Fri. 

2-4 

Kadgaon 

4-0 

Btr. 

SI (pr).; cs.; Kedarling fr, 









(Phg. Sud ]).; 3tl. 

Kolhapur 

25-0 

Tisangi 

Fri. 

3 4 


J-4 

rv. 

tl. 



(SalTun.) 



i 

1 




Kolhapur 

18-0 

Tisangi 

Fri. 

0-4 



rv. 

SI (pr).; tl.; gym. 



(Salyan.) 



1 




Kolhapur 

20-0 

Kale 

Snt. 

S-0 

! 


rv. 

SI (pr).; cs.; .3tJ.; mq.; 



Kasaba. 



i 



gym.; lib. 

Kolhapur 

26-0 

Murgud 

Tue. 

3-0 


1-0 

rv. 

SI (pr).; 2tl.; ch. 

Kolhapur 

41-0 

Charau 

'riui. 

2-0 

Kokrud 

5-0 

rv. 

Si (pr).; Kedarling dev fr. 
(Ct. Sud 15).; 2tl.; gym.; 
dp. 

Kolhapur 

53-0 

Malkapur 

Fri. 

18-0 

Local. 



mq.; 2dg. 

Hukkeri 

46-0 

Ajra 

Fri. 

4-0 

Ajra 

4-0 

o. 

I SI (pr).; tl. 

Road. 

1 








Nimshiigaon 5-0 

Ichal- 

hVi. 

2-4J 

Loral. 

4-0 

w. 

Si (pr).; cs. (e).; YaUama 

(Duraala.) 

karanji. 






! dev fr. (in October).; 







i 


otl.; mq.; dg.; gym. 
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Village name in English; 

Taluka abbreviation; 

Village name in Deonagari. 

Direction; 
TraveUing 

distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agricultural 
l)opulation. 

Post Office; 

Distance. 

Yamage; KG. ; 

W; 

2fM) 

2*4; 1751 ; 21S; 1475. 

Murgud 

1-4 

Yedagfinv ; BVD.; 

W; 

11-0 

3-4; 964; 19.3; 079. 

Kokis.ire 

4-0 

Yelagud ; HK.; ^55^ 

X; 

I.T-O 

3 -8; 2121; 410 ; 1947. 

Local. 


Yelane ; SHW. ; ^?5T>>r 

N ; 

0-4 

0-.5: 4li3; K l : 288. 

Malknpur 

i 

1 

<‘-4 ! 

Yelavade ; RDN.; 

NE; 

lfi-0 

1-2; 11.53; 210; 582. 

Kolhapur 

12-0 

Yelavadi; SHW.; 73^ 

W : 

11-0 

3*7; 275; 01; 27.5. 

lihogaou 

0-0 i 

Yelavana Jugal; SHW.; ^55^ 







W; 

11 0 

12-4; 1011; 221; S9.5. j 

i 

•Vlalkapnr 

9-0 

Yelur; SHW .; 

X; 

2-4 

[ j 

2-9; 3044 : 18(5; 800. ' 

^lalkapur 

1-4 

Yemehattl; GGJ.; 

S; 

19-0 

1-6; 295; .50; 277. 

j Xeaari 

.mJ 

Yemekod; AJ.; 

SE; 

4-2 

1-7; 2(»0; 42; 250. 

j Ajni 

4-0 

Yenecavandl; GGJ.; 

SE; 

7-0 

1-6; 813; 141; 737. 

1 Halknrni 

I 

2-0 

Yerandape; BHD.; 

.SW; 

9-0 

2*2; 2.59; 45; 2.59. 

Gargoti 

9-0 

Yerapdole ; AJ.; 

SW; 

r»-o 

i 

|2-7; 492; 9.5; 446. 

Ajra; 

0-0 

Yevaluj; PN.; 


7-0 

{3*4; 2096 ; 378; 1822. 

' Panhala 

0-0 




i 

Kasaba. 

i 


Yevati; KV.; 

S; 

12-4 

1*3; 987; 172; 951. 

Kolhapur 

14-0 
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Railway bt.; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar i 
Bazar Day; 

Distanoe. 

i 

; Motor Stand; 

' Distance. 

» 

Drinking 

water 

facilities. 

Inatitutious and other 

information. 

Kolhapur 

37-0 

Murgud 

Tiic. 

1-4 1 

0-1 

1 t. 

1 Si (pr).; 08 .; Mhai fr. 

, (on any day in Phalgun); 
6tl.; M.; ch.; lib. 

Kolhapur 

4.^»-0 

' (iagaii 
Bavadn. 

Thu. 

0 0 1 Uagan 

Bavada. 

7 0 

\v. 

1 

i SI (pr).; 2tl. 

1 

Kolhapur 

12-0 

; Hupuri 

Sal. 

2-0 

2 0 

i w. 

1 

1 (pr).; pyt.; cs. (o). 

j Hanuman Jayaiiti fr. 
(Ct. Sud lo).; 7tl.; mq.; 

gym.; Jib.; dp.; 

A Small fort. 

Kolhapur 

21M» 

Malkapur 

Fri. 

0 4 

0-4 

i rv. ! 

i : 

! 

Si (pr).; Ninai devi fr. 
(Ct. Slid 15).; 2tl.; dh.; 

gym. 

Kolhapur 

12-0 ! 

! (ihotavude 

Mou. 

1 -0 Cdiotavade 

0 4 

rv. 

Si (pr).; 4tl.; 2gyin. 

Kolhapur 

27 0 

Bhogaon 

Wed. 

0-0 ' Malkapur 

13-0 

rv. 


Kolhapur 

38-0 

Malkapur 

Fri. 

0-0 

i 

10-0 

w.. rv'., 

rttr. 

Si (pr).; Shri Jugai devi 
; fr. (Ct. Sud 15).; 511.; 
j mq. dh. 

Kolhapur 

30-0 

Malkapur 

Fri. 

1-4 

1 4 

rv.. Ktr. 

! SI (pr).; cs.; Shri Kedar- 
ling dev fr. (Ct. Sud 15). 
4tl.; g>'iu. 

llelgauin 

24-0 

1 

' Xesari 

j 

Thu. 

0 (» 

6 0 

U'. 

i 

Hukkeri 

Road. 

4S-0 

Ajra 

Fri, 

4 0 

4-4 

1 

! str. 1 

' i 

i 

1 ti. 

Malkapur 

18-0 

Halkariii 

Wed. 

2-0 Ualkarni 

1 

3-0 , 

i w. 

! vSl (pr).; Dulkai devi fr. 
(Mg. Vad 7).; 3tl.; gym. 

Kolhapur 

42-0 

Kadgaon 

Fri. 

2-0 ^ 

7 0 

j str. 

i Sl(pr).;tl. 

Hukkeri 

Road. 

48-0 

Ajra 

Fri. 

6-0 1 Ajra 

^-0| 

j i 

SI (pr).; 2tJ. 

Kolhapur 

8-0 

1 

1 

Pa dal 

Mon. 

0-6 I 

4-0 ! 

1 1 
! j 

Si (pr).; pyt.; cs.; fr. on 
the first Sunday after 
; (Ct. Sud 15).; 7tl.; M.; 
i mq.; 3gym.; ch.; lib. 

Kolhapur 

14-0 ; 

Fspurli 

Fri. 

2-0 

1-4 

1 

SI ((pr).; cs. (c).; tl.; gym.; 


lib. (mob). 
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Village name in English ; 

Taliika abbreviation; 

Village name in Deonagari. 

Pirection; 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop.; 
HouBoholds; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office; 

Pistanco. 

Adure* ; CGD. ; Sffl: 

W; 2-0 

1 -0; 

148; 28; 143. 

Chandgad 

2-0 

Alabadevi; CGD.; .. 

N; 13-4 

2 -0; 

450 ; 87 ; 437. 

Adkur 

2-0 

Ainarol ; CGD.; 

E; 8-0 

2 *0; 

800; IflO; 795. 

Adkar 

2-0 

Aihbevadi; CGD.; 

1 

E; 10-0 

2 *0; 

350 ; 74 ; 355. 

Halkarni 

1-0 

Aflaganv ; CGD. ; 

SE ; 2-4 

20 ; 

.54() ; 99 ; 540. 

Chandgud 

3-0 

Asagoii ; CGD. ; ar^nfteSt 

E ; 8-0 

0*9; 

317; 00; 316. 

Adkur 

2-0 

Basarage ; CGD. ; 

E: 11-0 

3-7; 

1344; 224; 1323. 

Halkarni 

3-0 

Bliogoli ; CGD ; 

SE ; 8-4 

6-7; 

594 ; 11S ; 500. 

Cbandgad 

4-0 

Bijur ; CGD. ; 

NW ; 4-0 

1 *0; 

272 ; 45 ; 272. 

ChoTidgad 

2-4 

Bogilge Dulckaravadl ; CGD. 

SE ; 12-0 

■ 

.3-2; 

1408; 250; 1360. 

Halkarni 

2-0 

Boiijurdi ; CGD. ; 

I N; 12-0 1 

0-4; 

432 ; 02 ; 403. 

Kovvafl; 

3-0 

Bukihai ; CGD. ; 

1 E ; 25-4 

1 

1-4 ; 

342 ; 00 ; 335. 

Local. 


Candagad ; CGD. ; 

\ 

: HQ. 

j 

5- 8 ; 

2782 ; 539 : 1423. 

Kowad 

2-0 

Cincane ; CGD- ; 

i 

1 

E ; 25-0 

6 -0; 

971 ; 168 ; 925. 

Halkarni 

4-0 

Date Mouje ; CGD. ; .. 

NE ; 7-0 

3 3; 

994; 186; 939. 

Uchagaon 

4-0 

Devaravadi ; CGD. ; .. 

E; 10-0 

i 

2-4 ; 

512; 90; 512. 

Cbandgad ! 

1 

lO-O 

Dbamapur ; CGD. ; erPTT^ 

NW ; 8-2 

3-9; 

305; 85; 304. 

Bolgamn 

9-0 

Dhekoli ; CGD. ; ..1 

SE ; 17-0 

2 -0; 

475; 70; 403. 

Halkarni 

3-0 

piiolagaravadi ; CGD. ; 

1 

E ; 12-0 

0*7; 

705; 127; 644. 

Kowad 

4-0 

Dindalakop ; CGD. ; .. 

1 

E; 21-0 

j 

1-3; 

411; 74; 375. 

1 

Kowad 

1-4 


* The information about the Tillages in Changad taloka (formerly 
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Railway 8t.; 

Uistaiico. j 

1 

i 

1 

Weekly Bazar; 
Bazar Day: 
Distance. 


Motor Stand; 1 

Distance. 

if 

Mnking 

water 

acilities.i 

Institutions and other 

information. 

Belgaum 

28-0 

Chandgad Thu. 

2-0 

Chandgarl 

1 

2-0 1 

rv., w. 

i 

SI (pr).; Ekadashi Saptaha 
(on Ps. Vad 11).; 

Belgaum 

32-0 

Adkiir Wed. 

2-0 

Adkur 

:i-o j 

w. 

SI (pr).; 3tl. 

Belgaum 

2r>-o 

Adkur Wed. 

2-0 

Local. 

1-0 ! 

1 

\v. 

j 

SI (pr).; Mahi fr. (in 
Mg.).; tl. 

Belgaum 

18-0 

Here Sat. 

o-O 

I..ocal. 

0-4 

W. 1 

81 (pr). 

Belgaum 

23-0 

Nagainvadi Sun- 

10 

N a g a 11- 

wadi. 

1-4 ! 

1 

! 

w. 1 

i 

SI (pr).; Mahi fr. (iiisMg.).; 
3tl. 

Belgaum 

33-0 

Adkur Wetl. 

2-0 

Amroli 

2-0 

\v. j 

SI (pr).; fr. (in Jan).; fl. 

Belgaum 

14-0 

Turkov adi Wed. 

4-0 

Karve 

3-4 

rv., w. ! 

SI (pr).; Bhaveshwari Ir. 
(Mg. 16).; 7tl.; gym. 

Belgaum 

28-0 

('handgad Thu. 

4-0 

1 Kanur Bk, 

2-0 

n. 

2S1 (2pr).; Mahi fr. (Vad 
13).; 5tl. 

Belgaum 

31-0 

Kunur Kh. Mon. 

8-0 

1 Local. 

0-1 

w. 

SI (pr).; 2tl. 

Belgaum 

18' 0 

IjOc.iI. Fvi, 


1 Tambul- 

wadi. 

2-0 

w. 

2S1 (pr, m); pyt.; fr. 
(Mg. Sud 16).; 3tl.; gym. 
lib.; dp. 

Belgaum 

18-U 

Kowatl 

3-0 

Adkur 

1-4 

j w. 

j Si (pr). tl. 

Belgaum 

26-0 

Local. 'J'hu. 


1 Hoeur 

2-0 

i w. 

I Sl(pr).; 

Belgaum 

20-0 

Kowad 

i 

2-0 

j Local. 

1 

1 


j w. 

1 

i 

1 4Sl (3pr, h).; 2c8. (mis). 

1 Kbalaiiath &. (on 3rd 

Tuc. of Mg). Lakshmi fr. 

! (on 2nd Tue. in Mg). 

7tl.; 3mq.; dg.; dh.; oh.; 

1 lib.; dp. 

Belgaum 

19-0 

Naganwadi Sun. 

3-0 

j Kowad 

2-0 

' rv. 

> 2S1 (2pr).; cs. (mis).; 
Masanai fr. (in Mg). 

Belgaum 

10-0 

Turkowadi W'od. 

1 

(»-0 

i Local. 


! w- 

j SI (pr).; Laxmi fr. (Once 

1 in 3 j'ears).; 4tl. 

Belgaum 

32-0 

Kanur Kh. Mon. 

2-0 

1 Vaijanath 

i 

2-0 

i pi. 

: SI (pr).; fr. (on Ct. Sud 
15).; 3tl.; gym.; ch. 

Belgaum 

0-0 

Turkewadi W'cd. 

C-0 

Kanur Bk. 

3-0 

1 "• 

j 

SI (pr).; Mahi fr. (Mg 
Vad 11).; Dahikala fir. 

1 (on Mrg. Sud 13).; 4tl. 

Belgaum 

ir>-o 

Turkewodi Wed. 

4-0 

j Belgundi 

3-0 

! V • 

1 

1 2S1 (2pr).; 3tl.; gym.; ch. 

Belgaum 

14-0 

Kowad. 

4-0 

1 Karve. 

i 

4-0 

! w. 

1 

1 

1 SI (pr.); Sateri fr. (in 

1 Mg.); 6tl.; gym. ; 

i 

Belgaum 

15-0 

Kowad 

1-4 

Kadoli 

1-0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 SI (pr).; Mangai fr. (in 

1 Mg.).; Maruti fr.; Ct. 

1 Sud. l5 ; 2tl.; mq. 


a part of the Belgaum district) is given separately. 
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Village name in Englisli; 

Direction ; 

1 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop-; . 

Post Office ; 

Taluka abbreviation; 

Travelling 

Hoiisebolfls; Agricultural ! 

Distance. 

Village name in Deonagari. 

distance. 

1 

population. ^ 

j 


Dundage ; CGD.; ^5?^ 

. E: 

22-0 

! I 

1 

. 2 

090; 

127 

071. 

1 Kouad 

1-4 

Gavase ; CGD. ; 

I 

.1 X: 

.'»-0 

1 

13 
! 

•0 

843 

103 

779. 

i 

1 Chandgad 

1 

5-0 

Ghotagevadi; CGD.: 

! «w 

! 

24-0 

! 

1 " 

1 

•9 

1187 

225 

674. 

1 

1 Bhednse 

2-0 

Ghulevadi ; CGD. ; 

i 

1 E; 

21-0 

i 

i 0 

•9, 

379 ; 

07 

.379. 

1 Kouad 

2-0 

Gudavale Khu. ; CGD. ; 








1 


1 W: 

0-0 

' 7 

•0; 

401 : 

99; 

460. 

i Here 

2-0 1 

Gudeva^ ; CGD. ; 

XE; 

9-0 

; 1 

•0; 

051 ; 

118; 

009. 

Halknrni 

3-0 

Hajagoli ; CGD. ; 

1 SE: 

22-0 

. 7 

•1; 

883 ; 

IfiS; 

82(J. 

1 

1 Belgniim 

9-0 1 

Halakarm ; CGD. ; 


9-0 

4 

•7 : 

1219: 

218 : 

1073. 

Local. 


HalaravadI ; CGD. ; . 

K ; 

8-0 

i 

1 o 

0 : 

402 : 

74 

; 398. 

Halkarni 

1-0 i 

Hambire ; CGD. ; 

SE ; 

0 ."i 

1 

0 ; 

121 ; 

1’7; 

Ill, 

(3iandgad 

1 -0 ; 

Here ; CGD. ; 

|,S: 

5-0 

* 3- 

5; 

1 197 ; 

270 ; 

1063. 

Local. 

1 

Hindagaiiv ; CGD. ; 

X; 

20 

! 2- 

! - 

2 • 

007 ; 

119; 

i 

581. 

( handgad 

2 0 i 

HosQr ; CGD. ; 

E; 

23-4 

!,. 

S; 

62.> ; 

112 ; 

612. 1 

K owad 

3-0 1 

Hundalevadi ; CGD. ; 

E; 

26-4 

|0- 

r>; 

235 ; 

38; 

225. ' 

Ko^ead 

2-0 : 

Ibramapur ; CGD. ; 5?rnT^ .. I 

! 

X; 

A 0 

i 2* 

j 

8: 

097: 

137 : 

678. j 

Chandgad 

j 

5-0 ! 

1 

leapfir ; CGD. ; . .| 

VV; 

i 

ir>-o 1 

1 

i 

i «• 

1; 

336; 

7.3; 

323. j 

Here 

12-0 i 

JakkanahattI ; CGD. ; 

E; 

1 

22-0 

4 - 

0; 

1(56; 

31 : 

106. 1 

1 

Kowad 

3-0 

i 

i 

Jainbare ; CGD. ; arnd 

\V; 

7-0 

<>• 

7: 

350 ; 

75; 

1 

345. 1 

Ohandagad 

7-0 

Jangamahaftl ; CGD. ; 

E; 

j 

4- 

2 • 

830; 

145; 

814. j 

Turkewadi 

2-0 
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Railway St.; 
Distance. 

• 

Weekly Bazar; 
Bazar Day; 
Distance. 

1 

: i 

j 

1 

t 

i 

Motor Stand; 
Distance. 

Drinking 

water 

lacilitjee. 

Institutions and other 

information. 

Belgaum 

IfiO 

KnwHfl 

' 

i 

1 

Daddi S 0 1 


SI (pr).; Maruti fir. (in 
Mg).; 4tl.; M.; gym. 

Bclgaum 

32-0 1 

Cliandagad Thu. 

.TO 1 

Hindgaoii 4-0 1 

w. 

SI (pr).; Pavanai fr. (on 
Mg. 15).; 3tl. 

Belgaum 

47-0 I 

i 

1 

Here Sat. 

22-0 ' 

i 

Patna 20-0 | 

w. 

i 

S! (pr).; cs. (mis).; fr. (on 
Mrg. Sud 15).; Gtl.; lib.; 
dp. 

Belgaum 

IT) 0 ! 

Knwad 

2 • 

T’anilnd- 3 O j 
wadi. I 

w. 

SI (pr).; 2tl.; gym. 

Belgaum 

32-0; 

1 

Here Sat. 

2-0 1 

Her(‘ 1-0 ' 

rv., spr. 

Si (m).; I'r. (on Mg. Sud 9). 

Belgaum 

19 0 1 

1 

Bogiigt* Fri. 

Dukknr\\ adi. 

2-0 j 

Belgaum- 2-0 . 
Vengurla Rd. 

u, 

SI (pr).; CR. (mis).; tl. 

Belgaum 

9-0 1 Belgaum Sat. 

9-0 = 

Belgundi 6--0 1 

w. 

Si (pr).; cs. (mis).; 3tl. 

1 gym- 

Belgaum 

lS-0 1 

1 

'rurkewa<li Wed. 

4-0 

J^oenl. 1-t> 

w. 

! SI (pr).; os. (mi£>).; fr. (of 
Muhi in Feb.).; 311.; ch.; 

; dp.; Cch. 

Belgaum 

lH-0 1 

Turkewadi Wed. 

.VO 

1 

1 Belebhat 1-0 

! 

w. 

: SI (pr).; gym. 

Belgaum 

2r.-o ! 

! 

Chandgad Thu. 

10 1 

(>haudgad t» 5 

1 

w. 

1 

SI (pr).; Mahi fr. (in Mg. 
j on Fri).; 2tl. 

Belgaum 

s-oj 

i 

j liOeal. Sat. 

1 

1 


. Local. 

' 

1 

w. 

1 

1 2S1 (pr, m).; Mahi fr. (in 

1 Mg).; Gtl.; mq.; lib.; 

1 dp.; Ceh. 

Belgaum 

20-0 1 

1 Chandgad Thu. 

2 (» 

J..ncal 0-3 

w., n. 

j SI (pr).; cs. (mis).; 2tl. 

Belgaum 

13-0 1 

' Kowad 

.3-0 

Local. 0-1 j 

w. 

Si (pr).; tl. 

Belgaum 

15-0 

1 

Kownil Thu. 

2-0 

' Kagani 0-2 

w. 

1 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Belgaum 

30-0 j 

! 

Chandgad Thu. 

.7-0 

1 Hindgaon 3-0 

i 

i 

! Si (pr).; Mahi fr. (in 
i Mg).:4tl. 

Belgaum 

37-0 

j Here Sat. 

12-0 

Here 1-0 

w. 

j SI (m).; tl. 

Belgaum 

14-0 

Kowad 

:vo 

Kowad 3-0 

\v. 

t 81 (pr).; 2tl.; gym. 

i 

Belgaum 

33-0 

rhandga<l Thu. 

7-0 

Chandgad 7~0 

ry.f w. 

j SI (pr).; Mahi fr. (on 

I Ps. Sud 1).; 4tl. 

Belgaum 

16-0 

Turkewadi Wed. 

2-0 

Here 2-0 

w. 

' SI (pr).; cfi.; 3tl.; ch. 

1 
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Village tiame in English : 

Directio n ; 

Area (Sq. ms.); Poi>.; 

Post Office; 

Taluka abbreviation; 

Travelling 

Households; Agricultural 

Distance. 

Village name in Deonngari. 

distance. 

population. 

• j 

Jatevadi ; CGD. ; 

NE: 

i 

9-0 

1,8*9; 387; 04; 387. 

i 

Halkami 2-0 | 

Jelugade ; CGD.; 

i 

! SE; 

7-4 

i 

1 4*1 ; 449; 8 ; 44S. 

1 

Patno 2-0 

JogevadI; CGD.; 



0*0; Deserted. 


Kadalage Kh. ; CGD. : +^aji 

K-. 

18-0 

5*8; 344 ; 50; 335. 

Turkewadi 4-0 ' 

Kadilage Bk. ; CGD. ; ^|| 

{E; 

19-0 

1*7; 673: 125; 067. 

Turkowadi 4-0 , 

j 

Kagan! ; CGD. ; 

! 

NE: 

24-4 

i21; 995; 108; 904. 

Kowad 2-0 1 

Kajir^e ; CGD. ; 

NW : 

1-4 

1*7; 110; 21; 110. 

(!handgad 1-4 | 

Kalakundrl ; CGD. : 

NE; 

20-4 

2*9; 1749; 28 : 1.58.3. 

Ko^ml 20 1 

Kalivadc : CGD. ; 

E : 

11-0 

I 3-4; 291; .57; 287. j 

Halkann 2-4 1 

KanadI ; CGD. ; 

N; 

5-0 

i 

1*0; 371; 69; 371. j 

i 

Chandgad 4-0 j 

1 

Kiiniir Bk. ; CGD. ; ^11 . .i 

W; 

0-0 

1 

3*1; 480; 93; 443. ^ 

1 

Chandgad 8-0 ! 

1 

KanOr Kh. ; CGD. ; ^ .. 

W; 

i 

S-6 

6*9; 756; 155; 0.55. | 

i 

Chandgad 10-0 

Karanjaganv ; CGD. ; . . 

E; 

7-0 

2*2; 484; 88; 472. | 

Halkami 3-0 

i 

Karave ; CGD. ; 

E; 

14-0 

1 

3*4; 931; 1.59; 871. 

Turkewadi 2-0 j 

Kencevad! ; CGD. ; 

E; 

8-0 1 

0*8; 348; .54; 347. 

Adkur 2-4 

Keravade ; CGD. ; 

E; 

8-0 

1*2; 438 ; 80; 426. 

Adkur 4-0 

Khamadale ; CGD. ; 

W; 

5-2 

1*0; 120; 25; 117. 

Heife 1-4 

Kim ; CGD ; 

NW; 

20-0 

1*6; 1058; 195; 931. 

Kowad 4-0 
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Railway St.; 
Distanct*. 

1 Weeldy Bazar; 

! Bazar Day; 

1 Distance. 

i 

1 Motor Stand; 

Distance. 

Drinking 

water 

facilities. 

Institutions and other 

information. 

Belgauni 

17-0 

Bogilge Fri. 2 0 

Dukkans'a^li. 

Belgaum- 1-0 
Vcngurla Road. 

w. 

81 (pr).; el. (mp). 

Belgaum 

12-0 

Here Sat. 2-0 

Paine 0-4 

Deserted I 

j 

w. 

SI (pr).; Mahi fr. (in Mg).; 
3tl. 

Bolgaum 

18-0 

j Turke%vadi Wed. 4-0 

I 

Karve 2-4 

w. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Bolgauni 

18-0 

1 'I'urkewadi Wed. 4-0 

Karvp 3-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; tl.; gym. 

Belgauni 

15-0 1 

Kowad. 2-0 | 

Local. 

rv., w. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Beignuin 

20-4 1 

Chandgad Thu. 1-4 | 

Hindgaon 0 - 3 

i 

1 

1 

SI (pr).; 2tl. 

Boigttum 

1 

18-0 ] 

K-Owad 2-0 j 

t 

Kagani 4-0 

rv. j 

2S1 (pr, m).; fr. (on Asn. 


I Sud 10).; Iltl.; mq. 

j gym.; ch.; lib. 


Belgiium 

10-0 Turkcwodi Wed. 

.-> -0 j Local 

0-4 1 n. 

1 SI (pr).; Mahi fr. (on Mg. 




1 

! 15).; tl. 

Belgaum 

28-0 Chandgad Thu. 

1 

4r-0 Hindgaon 

4-0 j w. 

* SI (pr).; 2tJ. 

Belgaum 

30-0 1 KaniirKli. Mon. 

1-0 j Local. 

w. 

SI (pr).; Mahi fr. (on Mg. 



i 


Vad 9).; Dahikala fr. (on 



1 

( 


Kt. Vad 10).; 2tl. 

Belgaum 

32-0 i Local Mon. 

1 Local. 

w., rv. 

Si (pr).; CB. (mis).; Dahi> 


i 

i 


kalafr. (onMrg. Sud. 15); 


j 



Mahi fr. (on Mg. Vad 13); 


1 



5tl.; dh.; lib.; dp. 

Belgaum 

22-0 1 TurkcM’adi Wed. 

i 

8-0 j Belebhal 

1-4 1 w. 

SI (pr),; tl. 

Belgauni 

1 

12-0 j Turkewadi Wed. 

2 -0 j Karve 

0-2 w. 

SI (pr).; Laxmi fr. (once 


! 

1 


in two years in Ct.). 



; 


6 tl.; dh.; gym. 

Belgauni 

25-4 Adkur Wed. 

2-4 j Stavue 

2-0 w. j 

SI (pr).; fr. in Kt.; 2tl. 

Belgaum 

24-4 Naganwadi Sun. 

1 j 

2-4 Naganwadi 2-0 w. 

SI (pr).; «. 

Belgaum 

28-0 Hero Sot. 

1-4 j Patno 

1 

2-4 w. 

Sl(m).; tl. 

Belgaum 

22-0 Kowad 

1 

1 

4-0 Kagani 

1-0 w. 

Si (pr).; Q8.; Mahi fr. 





(in Mg).; tl.; gym. 
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Village name in English ; 

Toluka abbreviation ; 

Village name in Dconagari. 

Direction; 
Travelling 

distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop,; 
Households; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office; 
Distance. 

Kitavad; CGD.; fipsm 

NE 

28-4 

1 

!■ 

•5; 

001 ; 

109; 

572. 

Kowad 

0-0 

Kitavade; CGD.; PtxJqs 

|E; 

Jl-^ 

i 

6 

•1 ; 

07 ; 

12 : 

05. 

'I’urkev adi 

3-0 

Kodalr; CGD.; ^r?Io5^ 


] 0-0 

2 

3’2 

; 1208; 

237; 

1127. 

Patjie. 

7-0 

Kokare ; CGD.; 

; 

3-0 


>•3 

; 4.39; 

SI 

437. 

Chundgad 

2-0 

Kolik ; CGD.; 

S ; 

30-0 

9 

4; 

449; 

9.5 ; 

420. 

Tiirkewadi 

0-0 

Kolindre Inam : CGD.; 











S; 

14 

1 

•0 ; 

270: 

58; 

208. 

CUiandgad 

2-0 

Kolindre Khu-; CGD.; 

* 

SE; 

4-0 

1 

s; 

342 ; 

04; 

330. 

Hen- 

1-4 

Konevadi; CGD.; 

K: 

(i-O 


s; 

417 ; 

08 ; 

4.3. 

llGlloirni 

3-0 

Koraj ; CGD. ; 

E; 

0-0 

- 

*'; 

000 ; 

104; 

051. 

ChandgaJ 

3-0 

Kovad ; CGD. ; . .j 

1 

K ; 

230 

3 

(1 ; 

2.582 ; 

4.53 ; 

2307 : 

Local. 


Kaulage ; CGD. ; 

K; 

2.V4 

J 

7 ; 

283 ; 

50 ; 

200 . 

Kovn ad 

4-0 

Kudanur ; CGD. ; .. j 

1 l*^; 

24-0 1 

3 

'5 ; 

200)9 309; l8f)(‘). 

Kn-w jul ; 

4-0 

Kurani Buzavade ; CGD. ; 



% 







^sm- 

XW ; 

.5-0 1 

5* 

o; 

1140; 

210 ; 

1097. ! 

Chandgad 

7-0 

Kurtanavadi ; CGD. ; .. 

E; 

7-0 

0 - 

5; 

248; 

40; 

238. 

Chandgad 

4-0 

LakudavadI ; CGD. ; • 

SE; 

13-4 

0 - 

9; 

330; 

02 ; 

329. 

Turkewadi 

3-0 

Madavale ; CGD. ; 

E; 

15-0 

t 

4* 

8 ; 

070; 

110; 

039. 

Turkcwadi 

1-4 

Mahaleva^ ; CGD. ; .. | 

K; 

22-0 

!• 

0 ; 

.523 ; 

90; 

609. 

Kowad 

3-0 

Mahaluuge Inam ; CGD. ; *T^r5|iT 










!. 

XW ; 

; 4-0 t 

1 * 

4; 

230; 

50; 

236 

Chandgad 

5-0 
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Railway St. ; 

1 

i Weekly Bazar; 


Motor Stand; 

Drinkingl Institutions and other 

Distance. 

1 Bazar Day; 

Distance. 


Distance. 

i water 

facilities 

j information. 

i 

- - - - 

- - - 

1 

! 




_ 

' - - ■ - 

Belgaum 

24 0 

Kownd Thu. 

(»-0 

Hosur 

1 -4 

AV. 

SI (pr).: f l. 

Bclgainn 

16^0 

Turkewadi \\’ed. 

3 0 

Kaliwadc 

1-4 

rv. 

SI (pr).; 2tl. 

Belgaum 

31-0 

Here Sat. 

1 

» 

Pataiic 

4-0 


2SI (2pr).; Mauii fr. (on 
Phg. Vad 9).; 2tl. 

Belgaum 

2S-0 

Chaiidgad J'hii. 

2 (» 

Chandgad 

3-0 

A\-., t., 

rr. 

SI (pr).; Mahi fr. (on 3rd 
Fri. of Mg).; 3tl. 

1 Belgaum 

S-O 

Turkey adi Wed. 

(»-0 

Beiguiidi 

4 0 

u. 

SI (pr).; 211. 

J3c]gau>ii 

15-0 

Chandgad Tlni. 

2-0 

(Jhandgad 

1-4 

w., rv. 

SI (pr).; fr. (on 4th Mon. 
of Mg).; tl. 

Belgaum 

30-0 

Here Snl. 

1-4 

Here 

1-0 


81 (pr).; Mahi fr. (in Mg).; 
2 tl. 

Belgaum 

21-0 

Nngauwadi Sun. 

I-O 

KurtanAvodi 1 -4 

w. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Belgautn 

22-0 

{ Naganwodi Sun. 

0-4 j 

IajcaI 

0-4 

w. 

81 (pr).; Shivaratri fr. 
(ill Mg).; 211. 

Belgaum 

18-0 

r»cal riiu. 


l..oeal. 


r\. 

j 2S1 (2pr).; cs.; 3tl.; mq.; 
gATit.; lih.: dp. 

Belgaum 

12-0 

1 KoAvad ’J’hu. 

4 0 

1 

Hosur 

1-4 

1 

; SI (pr). 

1 

Belgaum 

12-0 

Kowud 'rhu. 

4-0 1 

Kadoli 

10 -t> 

. A\rv. 

i 8 ! (pr).; 2c.s. (2 mis).; 

SiddhcpliAvar fr. (in 

Mg).; 4tl.; 2m<i.; gjTn. 

! eh.; lib. 

( 

Belgaum 

29-0 i 

Chandgad 'Pliu. 

7-« 1 

Maha lunge 

2-0 

rv.,ii.,Av. 

AA . 

Si (pr).; Khalanath fr. (on 
! Mg. 16).; 5tl. 

Belgaum 

22-0 

Nagaiiwadi Sum. 

1-0 1 

Local 


' w. 

j Sl(pr).;tl. 

i 

Belgaum 

18-4) 

Turkewadi Wed . 

3-0 1 

i 

Tambula- 

AA*adi. 

2-0 

AV. 

1 Sl(pr).;tl. 

Belgaum 

15-0 

TurkcAvadi Wed. 

1-4 1 

TurkcAA^adi 

4-0 

1 AV. 

1 

; 81 (pr).; 3tl. 

Belgaum 

15-0 ' 

Kowad Thu. 

3-0 I 

1 

KoAvad 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; 3tJ.; gym. 

Belgaum 

1 

29-0 i 

1 

Chandgad Thu. 

! 

5-0 

1 

Mahalunge 0-1 

AV. 

SI (pr).; 08 .; 3tl.; gym. 
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Village name in English ; 

Direction; 

I 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 

Post Office; 

Taluka abbreviation; 

Travelling 

Households; Agricultural 

Distance. 

Village name in Doonagari. 

distance. 

population. 

i 



Mahalunge; CGD. ; JTfTOT 

; 

27-0 

8-7: 2.77; 49; 137. 

Chandgad 

4-0 

Malagad ; CGD.; 

SE; 

1.3-0 

0-5; 99; 17; 06. 

Halkarni 

3-0 

MalatavadI; CGD.; .. 

E; 

22-0 

20; 1139; 207; 1075. 

Kowad 

4-0 

Managanv; CGD.; 

SE; 

U-0 

31; 1719; 322 ; 1594. 

Turkewadi 

.5-0 

Mandedurg ; CGD. ; 

E; 

17-0 

2-8; tSOO; 140; 762. 

'Purkewadi 

4-0 

Miravel ; CGD. ; 

W ; 

10-0 

3 5; 532: 135; 402. 

Here • 

15-0 

Morevadi ; CGD. ; 

N; 

12-4 

0-7; 161; 20; 163. 

Adk\ir 

2-4 

Mode ; CGD. ; 

8\V; 

22-0 

2-2; 489; 105; 424. 

Bhedase 

8-0 

MotanavadI ; CGD. : .. ! 

SE ; 

70 

00; 232; 49; 231. 

J’atnc 

0-4 

Mugali; CGD.; ..j 

E; 

9-0 

1*2; 328; 76; .328. | 

1 Adkur 

2-0 

Naganavadi ; CGD. ; .. ' 

K: 

4-0 

1 

0*9; 548; 108; 440. 

1 Adkur 

8.0 

Nagaradale ; CGD. : .. ' 

N\V; 

20-0 1 

2*2; 1058; 190 ; 1017. 

Kowad 

3-0 

Nagave ; CGD. ; Hm 

SW; 

+-0 ! 

2-8; 345; 77; 419. 

Chandgad 

4-0 

Nandavade ; CGD. ; 

SE; 

4-0 

3-0; 844; 139; 805. i 

i Pat no 

2-0 

Narevadi ; CGD. ; 

NE; 

8-0 1 

0*7; 188; 32; 188. 

Halkarni 

2-0 

Nhavell ; CGD. ; 

W; 

4-0 

]'4; 194; 42; 104; 

Chandgad 

3-0 

Nittar ; CGD. ; fnsST 

• ' ' > c\ I 

E; 

22-0 i 

3-6:1578; 260; 1491. 

j 

Kowad 

3-0 

Parle; CGD ; <n^ 

SE; 

7-0 

4-3; 583; 114; 583. 

Patne 

1-0 

Pa^e ; CGD. ; <TIOT 

SE; 

7-0 

i 1-8; 744; 1.55; 641. 

! 

1 Local. 
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Railway St.; 

.Weekly Bazar 

» 

Motor Stand; 

Drinking 

Institutions and other 

Piatanoe. 

Bazar Pay; 


Piatanoe. 

Water 

information. 



Piatanoe. 




facilities. 


Bdlgaum 

27-0 

Chandgad 

Thu. 

4-0 

Belgundi 

10-0 

n. 

Sl(pr).;«. 

Belgaum 

18-0 

Bogilge 

Fri. 

0-4 

Tambul- 

2-6 

w. 

SI (pr).; tl. 



Pukkarwadi. 


wadi. 




Belgaum 

20-0 

Kowad 

Thu. 

4-0 

Kowad 

2-4 

w. 

SI (pr).; CB. 2tl.; gym*. 

Bdlgaum 

19-0 

Turkewadi 

Wed. 

5-0 

Tambul- 

4-0 

w. 

2S1 (pr. m).; pyt.: cs.; 



j 



wadi. 

1 


Mankeshwar fir. (at 
Dasami).; 3tl.; gym-; ch. 

Belgaum 

12-0 

Turkewadi 

Wed. 

4-0 

Turkewadi 

3-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; Laxmi fr. (in 






Hath. 



Mg. 15).; 6tl.; gym* 

Belgaum 

40-0 

Here 

Sat. 

16-0 

Here 

14-0 

w., t. 

SI (pr).; fr. (Mg. Sud. 15).; 





1 




, 3tl. 

Belgaum 

34-0 

Adkur 

Wed. 

2-4 j 

Adkur 

2-0 

t. 

1 

! Sl(pr).;2U. 

1 

Belgaum 

45-0 

Here 

Sat. 

20-0 

1 

1 Konal 

2-0 ! 

w., 8pr. 

j 






Katta. 




Belgaum 

1^ 

Here 

Sat. 

2-0 ' 

1 Patane 

1-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).;tl. 

Belgaum 

83-0 

Adkur 

Wed. 

i 

2-0 

i 

1 Amroli 

7-0 

1 

1 t. 

1 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Belgaum 

24-0 

Local 

Sun. 


: Local. 


- 

SI (pr).; pyt.; cs. (or).; 
tl.; dh.; lib.; 2dp. 

Belgaum 

ia-0 

Kowad 

Thu. 

3-0 

Kagani 

4-0 

' W. 

SI (pr).; cs.; tl. 

Belgaum 

3(M) 

Chandgad 

Thu. 

4-0 

Chandgad 

4-0 

rv., w. 

SI (pr).; fr. (Mrg. Sud. 









15).; 7tl. 

Belgaum 

22-0 

Naganwadi Sun. 

2-0 

Naganwadi 1-4 

w. 

SI (pr).; Mahi fr.; tl. 

Belgaum 

18-0 

Bogilge 

Fri. 

2-0 

Belgaum- 

H 

w. 

1 Sl(pr). 



Pukkarwadi. 


Vengurla Rd. 



Belgaum 

29-0 

Chandgad 

Thu. 

3-0 

Chandgad 

4-0 

rv., Hpr. 

SI (pr).; Mahi fr. (on 4th 









Mon).; 3tL 

Belgaum 

15-0 

Kowad 

Thu. 

3-0 

Kowad 

1-0 

w. 

SI (m).; CB.; 5tl.; mq.; 
gym.; lib. 

Belgaum 

28-0 

Here 

Sat. 

1-4 

Patane 

1-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Belgaum 

23-0 

Here 

Sat. 

3-0 

1 

1 

1 

Local. 

j 

1 w. 

1 

3Sl (2pr, m).; Mahi fr. 
(on the first ^t. of Mg.)-; 
Nilagiri fr. (on 4th Jan). 
8tl.; dh.f dp.; Coh. 


(Q.O«».) Vi 768-^ 
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Village name in English ; 

Taluka abbreviation; 

Villago name in Deonagari. 

Direction 

Travelling 

distance. 

Area(Sq.ms.) ; Fop.; 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office; 
Distance. 

OGD.; 

SW; 

11-0 

7-4; 423; 74; 423. 

Chandgod 12-0 

Porevadi; C6D.; 

E; 

8-0 

10; 202; 32; 202. 

Adkiir 

2-0 

Povaciva^; CGD.; 

NE; 

5-0 

0-8; 222; 

49; 206. 

Adkur 

4-0 

Ftmdare; CGD.; 

VV; 

8-0 

2-3; 232; 

40; 224. 

Chandgad 

8-0 

Eaidevadi; CGD. ; .. 

SE; 

6-4 

0 5; 122; 

19; 122. 

Patane 

0-4 

Eajagoll Bk.; CGD.; TRVtsft 

V' 

E; 

26-0 

2-6; 719; 118; 703. 

Kowad 

6-0 

Eajagoll Kh. ; CGD. ; <FiHfre^ ^ 

E; 

28-0 

3*8; 1257 ; 223; 1032. 

Kowad 

5-0 

Sadegudavale ; CGD. ; 

SW; 

11-0 

5-5; 400; 

80; 490. 

Chandgad 12^0 

1 

Saroli; CGD.; 

SE; 

10-0 

1-3; 267; 

46; 253. 

Turkeivadi 

7-0 

Satavane; CGD.; 

E; 

7-0 

2-7; 566; 104; 545. 

Adkur 

8-0 

Savarde Inam ; CGD. ; 

£; 

5-Oi* 

10; 202; 38; 202. 

Changdad 

8-0 

Savarde Khalsa ; CGD. ; 

S; 

5-0 

7*5; 150; 30; 149. 

Here 

0-4 

fienoli Bk.; CGD. ; fiNtoA .. 

B; 

20-0 

1*4; 697; 116; 669. 

Uchagaon 

4-0 

&vale; CGD. *, 

• 

SE; 

6-0 

3*1; 288; 58; 285. 

Patane 

1-0 

ginoU Eh.; CGD. ; ftwlcSl ^ .. 

B; 

20-0 

0-7; 577; 100; 570. 

Uchagaon 

4-0 

flipte CGD , ftpjr 

SE; 

4-0 

0*8; 112; 22; 112. 

Here 

2-4 

gitagaftT } CGD. ; ftrvrtv 

£: 

1-4 

8*6; 792; 156; 768. 

Chandgad 

a -0 

Sitob; CGD.; 

N; 

14-0 

2*5; 474; 

90; 447. 

Adkur 

4-0 
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Railway St.; 

Weekly Bacar; 

Motor Stand; 

Rrinking 

Institutions and o\ 

Riataaoe. 

Baaar Ray; 

Riatanoe. 

water 

information. 


Riatahoe. 


facilities. 



Belgaum 

34>0 

BLanur Kb. 

Mon. 

2-0 

Kanur Kh. 

3-0 j 

rv. 

Sl(pr).; fr. (Mg. Vod. IS).; 
DshiloUa fr. (Kt. Snd. 
16).; 3U. 

Belgaum 

26-0 

Adkur 

Wed. 

2-0 

Amroli 

0-6 

n. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Belgaum 

27-0 

Adkur 

Wed. 

4-0 

Chandgad 

6-0 

w. 

SI (pT).;’2tl. 

Belgaum 

30-0 

Kanur kh. 

Mon. 

0-4 

Local. 

0-2 

w., rv. 

Mahi fr. (Mg. Vad. 18).; 
Dahikala fr. (Kt. 

Sud. 15).; 4tl. 

Belgaum 

12-0 

Here 

Sat. 

2-0 

Patane 

1-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; Mahi fr.; tl. 

Belgaum 

16-0 

Kowad 

Thu. 

6-0 

Daddisa- 

Dttdheri. 

4-4 

rv. 

Maruti fr. (in Ct).; 
Dattafr. (inMrg).; 3t.; 
M. 

Belgaum 

16-0 

Kowad 

Thu. 

6-0 

Daddita 

Dukeri. 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; CB. (mis).; Maruti 
fr. (in Ct).; Patriban fr.; 
5tl.; mq. 

Belgaum 

34-0 

Kanur Kh. 

Mon. 

2-0 

Kanur Kh. 

3-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; Dahikala fr. (Kt. 
Sud. 16).; Dahikala fr. 
(Mrg. Vad. 16).; 3tl. 

Belgaum 

14-0 

Turkhowadi Wed. 

7-0 

Belgundi 

6-0 

\s\ 

SI (pr).; 2tl.; gym. 

Belgaum 

24-0 

Adkur 

Wed. 

3-0 

Local. 


w., n. 

SI (pr).; fr. (in Kt).; 4tl. 

Belgaum 

26-0 

Chandgad 

Thu. 

3-0 

Patane 

1-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).; tl. 

B^aum 

30-0 

Here 

Sat. 

0-4 

Here 

0-6 

w. 

Mahi fr. (in Mg).; tl. 

Belgaum 

KM) 

Turkewadi 

Wed, 

7-0 ! 

Shiroli 

Hath. 

1-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; cs.; 4tL; gym. 

Belgaum 

22-0 

Here 

Sat. 

3-0 

Patane 

1-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; Mahi fr. (in Mg).; 
tl. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Belgaum 

10-0 

Turkewadi 

Wed. 

7-0 

Shinoli 

Hath. 

1-0 

w. 

Belgaum 

26-0 

Here 

Sat. 

2-4 

Patane 

2-0 

w. 

81 (pr).; Mahi fr; (in Mg), 
tl. 

SI (pr).; oa. (mia).; Mialii 
fr. (in Mg).;Ub. 

Belgium 

26^ 

Chandgad 

Thu. 

8-0 

Shrigaon 

Hath. 

0-4 

w. 

Bel^um 

84-0 

Adkur 

Wed. 

4-0 

Adkur 

4-0 

t. 

81 (pr).; 6tL 
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Village name in English ; 

Taluka abbreviation; 

Village name in Deonagari. 

Direction; 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office; 
Distance. 

divani^e Lakkikatt^; CGD.; 

SE; 

14-4 

2-8; 1150; 

184 1113. 

Turkewadi 

5-0 

Sooarava^I; CGD.; . 

E; 

10-0 

1-4; 277; 

54; 275. 

Adkur 

8-0 

Sulaye; CGD. 

SE; 

1-4 

0-9; 179; 

45; 179. 

Chandgad 

1-4 

SundT; CGD ; 

E; 

22-0 

4-5; 1470; 

242; 1428. 

Turkewadi 

4-0 

Supe ; CGD .; ^ 

,E; 

13-0 

0*9; 55; 

13; 52. 

Turkewadi 

4-0 

Surute; CGD.; 

SEi 

18-0 

2-9; 501; 

85; 490. 

Turkewadi 10-0 

Tadasinahal; CGD. qig^^Tg- 

E; 

14-0 

1*6; 314; 

60; 307. 

Turkewadi 

1-0 

Talaguli; CGD.; 

E; 

25-0 

11; 306; 

58; 274. 

Kaleti 

ia-0 

Tarabulavadi; CGD.; 

NE; 

9-0 

0-8; 606; 

88; 449. 

Halkarni 

12-0 

Tu^aye; CGD,; 

S.E. 

21-0 

8*6; 1708; 

290; 1536. 

Turkewadi 

9-0 

Turkeva<II; CGD.; 

£; 

13-0 

5'6; 2000; 

343; 1567. 

Local. 


Umaga&v; CGD. 

W; 

6-0, 

1 

7-4; 682; 

123; 656. 

Chandgad 

4-0 

Utsall; CGD.; gwioSt 

N; 

12-0 

1*2; 392; 

66; 365. 

Adkur 

2-0 

Varaganv; CGD.; 

NE; 

9-0 

1-8; 206; 

41; 205. 

Halksmi 

4-0 

Vizane; CGD.; Pujuf 

E; 

12-0 

1-6; 404; 

84; 874. 

Adkur 

2-0 

Yaghotre; COD.; 

W; 

11-0 

5 0; 285; 

67; 282. 

Here 

7-0 

Yalakulf; CGD.; ^To5^# 

E; 

7-0 

1*8; 120; 

26; 120. 

Chandgad 

2-0 

Tartenahatti; CGD.; .. 

E; 

8<M) 

1-7; 72; 

17; 72. 

XsAti 124) 
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Railway St.; 
Distance. 

Weekly Basar 
Bazar Day; 
Distaace. 

> 

Motor Stand; 
Distance. 

Drinking 

water 

facilities. 

• 

Institutions and other 

information. 

Belgaum 

19>0 

Turkewadi 

Wed. 

6-0 

Tambula- 

wadi. 

5-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; os. (mis).; 
2tl. 

Belgaum 

26-0 

Adkur 

Wed. 

3-0 ) 

Amroli 

1-4 

Br. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Belgaum 

29-0 

Chandgad 

Thu. 

1-4 1 

Chandgad 

1-4 

spr. 

SI (pr).; Mahi fr. (in every 
Mg).; 3tl. 

Belgaum 

12-0 

Turkewadi 

Wed. 

4-0 

Karro 

3-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Belgaum 

12-0 

Turkewadi 

Wed. 

4-0 

Local 

0-1 

cl. 

tl. 

Belgaum 

17-0 

Turkewadi 

Wed. 

10-0 

Belgundi 

4-0 j 

w. 

SI (pr).; 4tl.; gym. 

Belgaum 

13-0 

Turkewadi 

Wed. 

1-0 

Turkewadi 

Hath. 

l-Oj 

w. 

SI (pr).; 2tl. 

Belgaum 

KM) 

Daddi 

Mon. 

4-0 

Daddi 

Hukeri. 

6-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; Bhairao fr. (in 
An).; tl.; mq. 

Belgaum 

17-0 

Bogilge Fri. 

Dukkarwadi. 

17-0 

Belgaum 0-6 

I Vengurla Rd. 

1 

i 

SI (pr).; cs.; 2tl.; lib. 

Belgaum 

12-0 

Turkewadi 

Wed. 

9-0 

! Belgundi 

4-0 j w. 

3 SI (2pr, m).; 2cs. (2mis).; 
Mahi fr. (in Mg).; 4tl. 
i gym.; ch.; lib. 

Belgaum 

IS-O 

Local. 

Wed. 


Turkewadi 

1 Hath. 

1-4 

, w. 

1 SI (pr).; 4cb.; Khaladeo* 

! nath fr. (in Mg).; mq.; 
gym.; lib.; dp. 

Belgaum 

S(M> 

Chandgad 

Thu. 

4-0 

Chandgad 

6-0 

rv., w. 

2S2 (2pr).; Mahi fr. (on 
Ps. Sud. 15).; 4tl. 

Belgaum 

82-0 

Adkur 

Wed. 

2-0 

Adkur 

2-0 

spr. 

Sl(pr).;4tl. 

Belgaum 

MM) 

Bogilge Fri. 

Dukkarwadi. 

4-0 

Belgaum- 

Road. 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; 

Belgaum 

84-0 

Adkur 

Wed. 

2-^1 

Adkur 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; 3tl. 

Belgaum 

8iM) 

Here 

Sat. 

7-0 

Here 

6-0 

spr. 

SI (m).; tl. 

Belgaum 

M-o 

Naganwadi Sun. 

1-4 

Naganwadi l-O 

n. 

Sl(pr),;tl. 

Belgaum 


Daddi 

Mon. 

4-0 

Daddi-ta- 

Hukkeri. 

1-4 

w. 

Maruti fr. (in Ct).; tl* 

i 

1 




INDEX 
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Ahai 


273 

Abasaheb (Shambhu) 
Aerated Water and Soda 

Fac- 

82 

tories 


599-600 

After-Care Association 


828 

Afzalkhan 

Agarbatti manufacture 

and 

67 

dealing in hair oil 


614 

Agrarian reforms ... 
Agricultural Debt Relief and 
Money-lending Legislation, 

640 

effects of 

Agricultural Debtors* Relief 

407 

Act 

... 

404,806 

Agricultural Department-— 


737-42 


Agricultural Assistants, 737- 
38 ; agricultural education, 

741-42; agricultural ex¬ 
tension and demonstration, 

737-38; Agricultural Ottl- 
cers, 737 ; agricultural re¬ 
search stations (sugarcane 
and paddy), 740-41 ; Assis¬ 
tant District Agricultural 
Officers, 737 ; boring, 730 ; 
cattle breeding, 739 ; 

Deputy Directors, 737; 

Director of Agriculture, 

737 ; District Agricultural 
Officer, functions of, 737-38; 
Extension Training Centre, 

741-42; Government orch¬ 
ard at Ajra, 741; Joint 
Director of Agriculture, 

737 ; Land Improvement 
Board, 739; Live-stock 
Expert to Gk>vcmment, 

739 ; mechanical cultiva¬ 
tion, 738-39 ; organisation, 

737; poultry development 
(and Poultry Development 
Officer), 740 ; research and 
education, 740-41 ; Shahu 
Agricultural School and 
Farm, 741-42; Soil conser¬ 
vation (and Sub-Divisional 
Soil Conservation Officer, 

Miraj), 739; water finding 
machine, 739. 

Agricultural education and 
research ... 

Agricultural Implements, See 
'implements. acrHcultural. 

Agricultural Operefions.-— ... 278-82 

Cleaning the field. 277! crop- 
nrotection, 280 : earthing up. 

279 : harvesting. 280-81 ; 

inter-niltlvation, 279 irriga¬ 
tion, 280 ; manuring, 277-78 ; 


PAGE 

Agricultural Operations— contd. 
ploughing, 276-77; pulverisa¬ 
tion, 277 ; storing, 282 ; thre¬ 
shing and preparation for 
market, 282; top-dressing 
279 ; weeding, 279. 

Agricultural population— . . 211-17 

Engaged in agriculture in the 
district (1951). 215; rural 
and urban in the district 
(1881-1951), 211 ; rural and 
urban, taluka-wise (1951), 

214 ; urban, taluka-wise 
(1951), 212-13. 

Agricultural Produce Markets 
Act ... . . 465-67 

Agricultural Produce Market 
Committees ... . 467-86 

Gadhinglaj, 479-86 ; 

Kolhapur, 467-79. 866. 

Agricultural seasons ... 219-20 

Agriruture and irrigation— ... 211-343 
Allied agricultural occupa¬ 
tions. population engaged in 
(1951), 216 ; cereals, 244-53 ; 
condiments and spices, 263- 
64; co-operative farming, 

243-44 ; crop mixtures, 326 ; 
crop rotations, 325-26 ; crops, 
food and non-food, area out¬ 
turn and prices of, 244-47; 
diseases of crops. 323-25; 
drugs and narcotics, 258-60 ; 
education and research, 318 ; 
famines. a chronological 
record. 3.^9-42 ; fibres. 26.5-86 : 
fodder crops. 276; fodder 
sunoly. 297 ; fruits, 266-69: 
holdings. 234-^2 : implements, 

282-88: iTTfgatioo. 298-314 ; 
land utiU«:atfon. 22.3-.34 ; live¬ 
stock. 288-98 : manures. 317- 
19; oil-seeds. 256-58 opera¬ 
tions. aefrionltural. 276-82; 
pests, .319-23: population, 
aerfr^ultural. 211-17; nulses, 

253-«i6; rainfall, 217-19; 
seasons. 219-20 ; «eed-suop1y, 

315-16: soils 2*’0-2,3: sugar¬ 
cane. 260-83 : tenancy. 329-35 ; 
tenures, 328-29: vA^etables, 

289-'y5; wagos, 335-39. 


Agriculture and allied oro- 
blems, economic prospects 


Of 

643-44 

Agriculture, economic survey 


of 

206-07 

A*n-ul-mn1V Gilani 

87 

Alton oeromony ... 

178-79 

Ajam Shah 

69 



ii 


OTDEX 


PAGE 

Ajra, history of ... 833-34 

Akhadas and Talims ... 148 

Ala-ud-din Khiljl ... 64 

Allied agricultural occupations. 216 

Alte ... ... .. 834-35 

Amba (mango) ... ... 268 

Ambabai, temple of 58,63 

Ambacti ... ... 2V4 

AmbacLi (deccan hemp) ... 2o6 

Ambil (gruel), food 112 

Ananas (pine-apple) ... 269 

Anath Manuashram ... 827 

Andhrabhritya ... ... 57-58 

Animism ... .. 1^7 

Annual servants (saldars) ... 337-38 

Arati ... ... 150 

Arbitrator, town planning ... 814 

Area, Houses and Population 

(1881 to 1951), T. ... 99 

Asad Khan ... ... 65 

Axe {kurhad) ... 

Azad Shikshan Mandal ... 820 

Babaji Ahirekar ... ... 87-88 


Backward Class Department, 800-07 
ashram schools for scheduled 
tribes, 803 ; Assistant Direc¬ 
tor of Backward Class Wel¬ 
fare, 801 ; backward clas.s, 
history of, 800-01 ; economic 
regeneration of, 805; back¬ 
ward class committee, 807 ; 
backward class welfare offi¬ 
cers, 801 ; balwadis for back¬ 
ward class children, 803; 

Bombay Agricultural Debt¬ 
ors’ Relief Act, 806; Bombay 
Devdasis Protection Act, 806 ; 

Bombay Harijan Temple 
Entry Act, 806 ; Bombay Ten¬ 
ancy and Agricultural Dands 
Act (1948), 806 ; Director of 
Backward Class Welfare, 

801; housing accommodation 
for backward classes, 804; 
hostels for backward classes, 

802-03: nomadic tribes, 806 ; 
organisation, 801-07: Post¬ 
war Reconstruction Scheme, 

804 ; Sanskar Kendras, 803 : 
social uplift, 806 *, scheduled 
castes and tribes. 805 t uplift 
measures ^or backward class¬ 
es. 802, 805-06. 

Backward classes, ... 182-195 

Berads, 188; Vadars, 190; 
Dombaris or Kolhatis, 191; 

Garudis, 192; Bawas, 192; 
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Backward Classes—contd. 

Vaidus, 192; Gkisavis, 

192-93 ; Joshis, 193; 

Gondhalis, 194; Vasudeo, 

194. 


Badishep (sweet fennel) 

264 

Bagal Market, Kolhapur 

864 

Bahamani Kingdom 

64. 66 

Baji Ghorpade 

68 

Baji Prabhu 

68 

Bajirao 

78, 79 

Bajri (spiked millet) 

251-52 

Bakeries 

602-03 

Balaji Vishwanath 

72. 73, 74 

Balinge 

835 

Balutedar 

338-39 

Bamboo-basket, (bootti) 

288 

Bamboo working ... 

387-88 

Banana (kele) 

268 

Banks, joint-stock, 430-36; 
primary land mortgage, 416; 
district co-operative banks, 

421 

Barbers 

615 

Barse (naming) ceremony 

120 

Basava, life of 

167-68 

Batata (potato) 

271 

Bavada 

839 

Bauxite 

15-19 

Bavas 

192 

Bavasaheb (Shahaji) 83, 85. 86 

Beam harrow imaxnd) 

286 

Belvange (tomato) 

272 

Betel-leaf (pan) 

260 

Better-farming, Co-operative ... 

243 

Bhadoll 

836 

Bhajana 

149 

Bharat Scouts and Guides 

831 

Bhendi (lady’s finger) 

274 

Bhikshavala 

123 

Bhimsagiri 

836 

Bhojanapatra (dinner plate) ... 

893 

Bhopal reservoir ... 

895 

Bhudargad range ... 

6 

Bhuimug (ground-mA) 

258 

Bicycle repairing 

696-97 

Bidi making 

388-89 

Bid] making and tobacco cur- 

ing 

362-63 

Bill-hook (koyta) ... 

288 

Bindu Chauk, Kolhapur 

881 

Birds— 

game birds, 43 ; Great Indian 

Bastard (kardhonk), 43; 

Grey Jungle Fowl (Ran 
Komhada), 43. 

Birth ceremony-Berad 189; 

Hindu, 118-19; Lingayaf, 

177-78; Mahars, 186; 

Muslim, 199; Vadars 191. 
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Bitter gourd (karle) ... 273 

Black gram (udid) . . 255-56 

Blacksmithy ... ... 382 

Bombay Agricultural Produce 
Markets Act, (1939) ... 463-67 

Bombay Cotton Markets Act, 

(1927). 467 

Bombay Prevention of Frag¬ 
mentation and Consolidation 
of Holdings Act, (1947) ... 241-42 

Bombay Sales Tax Act, 1946, 

statistical returns under ... 537-.39 

Bombay Shops and Establish¬ 
ments Act, (1948> ... 509 

Bombay State Co-operative 

Bank ... ... 423 

Bombay Tenancy and Agricul¬ 


tural Lands Act, (1948) 330-31,806 


Bombay Tenancy and Agricul¬ 
tural Lands Act, (Amend¬ 
ment — 1955) ... 332-35 

Bombay Town-planning Act, 

(1918) ... . . 813 

Bottle gourd (dudhya bhopaln). 273 
Boundaries ... ••• 4 

Brahmapuri ... •• 59 

Brass-smithy ... ... 611-12 

Brick and tile—making and 

pottery. ... 372-74 

Bridges, statement of (table). 559-61 
Brown soil (halki kali mati) ... 222 

Building materials ... lil 

Bullock-cart (gadi) ... 288 


Bullock carts, talukawise state¬ 


ment of ... ••• 579 

Cabbage (kobi) ... •• 272 

Canals ... 805 

Cap-making ... • • 613-14 

Carpentry ... • • 383-8^ 

Cashew-nut (kaju)... ... 269 

Casual labour ••• ••• 335-37 

Cattle breeds ... ... 293-94 

Cattle improvement ... 297-98 

Cement processing ... 364-65 

Cereals— ... • • • 247-53 


area, taluka-wlse (1955-56), 

247; bajri (spiked millet), 

251-52; jowar (Jvari), 250- 
51; maize (maka), 252; ragi 
(nagli or nachani), 252-58 : 
rcOe (Indian millet), 253; 
rice (bhaf), 248-50; save, 

253; vari, 253 ; wheat 
(gahu), 252. 

Ceremonies, See Customs 
Chakradhara, founder of —» 
Mahanubhava sect ... 63 

Chakvat ... ... 274 

CHialulo^as ... ... 57-56 

(o,o,p,) L-o Vf 768—66 
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ChaTidanbatva 

274 

Chandgad 

837 

Chandgad taluka, a note on ... 

343 

Charity Commissioner— 



Assistant ChaiUty .Commlis- 
sioner, 809-11 ; Bombay 
Public Trusts Act, (1950), 
808; Charity Commissioner, 
808-11 ; Charity Commis¬ 
sioner to be sole trustee, 
811 ; Charitable Endowment 
Act, (1890), punishment, 811 ; 
public trust administration 
fund, 809; registration of 
public trusts, 811 ; travelling 
auditor, 810; trustees of 
public trust, duties of, 809- 
11 . 


Chaula or Chudakarma ... 120 

Chaturmasa ... ... 152 

Chavali, pulse, 256 ; vegetable, 

274. 

Chemicals and Pharmaceuticals. 365 
Chiku ... ... 269 

Chilli ... ... 263-64 

Chin Klich Khan, First Nizam. 72 

Chuka (bladder-dock) ... 274 

Cine industry ... ... 366-67 

Chhatrapati Pramila Haje 882 

Hospital, Kolhapur. 

Cholas ... ... 58 

Citrict Acid, manufacture of ... 641 

Civil condition by age periods 100 

(all communities), T. 


Civil Hospital, Kolhapur (See 
Chhatrapati Pramila Raje 

Hospital, Kolhapur). 

Clarke Hostel ... ... 825-26 

Classes-Jains, 154 ; Lingayat, 

170. 

Classes Economic-agricultural. 

and non-agricultural ... 98 

Cleaning the field ... 277 

Climate— 

humidity, 23; rainiall, 22, 

26-29 ; temperature, 23 ; 
weather periods, 20-22 ; wind 
(frequency), T. 24-25. 

Collective farming ... 243 

Collector’s Functions— 
accounts, 652 ; district deve¬ 
lopment board. 655 ; District 
Magistrate, 654-55; District 
Registrar, 6551 ; District 
Soldiers', Sailors’ and Air¬ 
men’s Board, 656-57; inamSt 
651 ; Local Itelf (]k>vemnient« 

652; Officers of other depart¬ 
ments, 652; public health, 

655. pubUc utmty. 651; 
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Collector's Functions— contd. 
quasi-judicial in revenue 

matters, 65>'2 ; revenue, 649- 
51; sanitation, 655. 

Collector's Office, distrlbuHion 657 
of work. 

Colonel Ovans ... ... 87-88 

Colonel Outram ... ... 87 

Colonel Wallace ... ... 88 

Community Development Pro- 815-16 
ject, town planning. 

Community Development 

Project— 

administration of, 811-12; 

Assistant Project Officer^ 

812; National Extension 
Service Blocks, 812; Project 
Officer, 812. 

Companies— 

public limited, classification 
of ... ... 443 

Composition of soils ... 221 

Compost manures ... 317-18 

Condiments and species ... 263-64 

area (1955), 263; chilli 

(mirchi), 264; coriander 

(kothimhir), 264; miscella¬ 
neous, 264. 

Consulting Surveyor ... 814-15 

Co-operative Banks— 

Kolhapur Central Co-opera¬ 
tive Bank, Ltd., 421 ; Primary 
Land Moi^age Bank, 416. 

Co-operative dam construction 308-09 

societies- 

Co-operative Department ... 754-57 

Accountant, 756; Additional 
District Co-operative Officer, 
functions of, 754-55 ; Assistant 
District Co-operative Officer, 
functions of, 755 ; Assistant 
District Co-operative Officer 
for Lift Irrigation Scheme, 
functions of, 755 ; Assistant 
Director of Small Scale 
Industries and Assistant' 

Registrar for Industrial 

Co-operatives and Village 
Industries, 756; Assistant 
Registrar, Kolhapur, 754; 

Assistant Registrar, Co-opera¬ 
tive Societies lor Paddy 
Pilot Schemes, 756; audit 
staff, 755-56 ; Deputy Regis¬ 
trar, Co-operative Sugar Fac¬ 
tories, 756; District Co-opera¬ 
tive Officer, functions of, 754- 
55; Marketing Insp^or, 

756; Mechanical Supervisor, 
functions of, 755 ; organisa- 


PAGE 

Co-operative Department— contd, 
tion. 754-55 ; regulated 

markets Kolhapur, (Gadhin- 
glaj), 756; Sarvodaya 

scheme, aims of 756 ; 
Sarvodaya centre (Ajra 
mahal), 757 ; Sarvodaya 

scheme, sanchalak of, 757; 

Special Auditor, Co-opera- 
tive Societies, 756 ; Statistical 
Assistant, 756. 

Co-operative farming, 243-44; 
better farming, 243 ; collective 
farming, 243 ; joint farming, 

243 ; societies, details of, 

244; tenant farming, 243. ... 

Co-operative Societies— ... 409 

agricultural credit, 409 ; dam 
donstrujotion, 308 ; filsheI^ 
men's, 51; marketing, 486-89 ; 
multi-purpose, 415; non-agri- 
cultural credit^ 416. 


Copper 

19 

Coriander 

264 

Cotton'(kapashi) 

265 

Cotton textiles 

349-52 

Council of Legal Education ... 

822 

Court of Wards Act 

817-18 

Cremation, rites of, Berads 
Crops, food and non-food ; area. 

190 

outturn and prices. 

Crop or seasonal finance, 

244-46 

advances of 

408 

Cropped area 

228-31 

Crop mixtures 

326 

Crop pattern 

231-34 

Crop protection 

280 

Crop rotations 

3*25-26 

Crow bar 

288 

Cucumber (kakadi) 

Customs—Hindus, 117-34 ; 

Jains, 161-67; Lingayats* 
177-82; Mahars, 186; 

Muslims, 199-203. 

273 

Daily life, Jains ... 

156 

Daji Krishna Pandit 

Dakshin kashi, Benares of 

86-87 

South 

848,867 

Dangi cattle 

294 

Dantidurga (Dantivaruna) 
Dargas —^Avalia, 892 ; Babu- 
jamal,. 874; Hazrat Khatil 
Pir, 883; Hazrat Malik 
Rehanpir, 895-96; Ramzan 
darga, 834. 

58 

Daulat jada 

150 

Davris 

Death and funeral—Hindus, 

133-35; Jains, 165-67; 

Lingayats, 180-82; Mahar, 
187; Muslims, 202. 

193 
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Deja ... ... 125 

Deputy Assistant Consulting 
Surveyor to Government, 
office of ... 815 

Devak ... ... 125 

Deuapuja ritual ... ... 136 

Devasthan inams ... ... 329 

Developmental departments ... 737-67 

Development Plan ... 814 

Devimahatmya ... 59 

Dhanaji Jadhav ... ... 70, 71 

Dharmadhikari, Jain ... 155 

DhotU mode of wearing ... 114 

Diksha .... ... 178 

Directorate of Publicity— 816-17 

District Publicity Officer, 

816-17 ; 


Regional Publicity Officer, 

817 ; 

Rural broadcasting, 817. 

Diseases of crops— ... 323-25 

Bhuri, of mango (Oidium 
mangiferae)t powdery mil¬ 
dew, 324: Bhuri, of peas 
(crysiphe polygoni), potcd- 
ery mildew, 324 ; Dinky a, 
of citrus (phytophthora 
palmivora)i powdery mil¬ 
dew, 324 ; Kani, of jowar 
(spacelotheca sorjhi), smut, 

323 ; Kanii of rice (piWctt- 
laria uryzae), blast, 323 ; 

Kani, of ,wheat (ustilago 
trictici), loose smut, .323; 

Kevada, of bhendi. Yellow 
vein mosaic, 324 ; Kohi 
Kujane, of cabbage (Xan~ 
thomonas Campestris), 
black rot, 324 ; Mar of 
brinjals ^ (verUcilUum 
dahliae) wilt '324 ; Mar of 
chillies, fruit rot, 324; 
Tambcro (tpuccima grami- 
nis tritici), rust, 324 ; 

Tikkaa of ground-nut 
(cercospora peraonata). 
leaf spots, 325. 

Distilleries and biteweries ... 355 

District Central Co-operative 
Bank, Kolhapur ... 421 

District Local Board, Kolhapur 
area, 675 ; constitution, 674- 
75 ; . control by CoUecfor, 

Director di Local Authorities 
and State Government, 678 ; 
dharamahalaa, 681; expendi¬ 
ture (1956-57), 678 ; func¬ 
tions, obligatory and optional, 

676r77; revenue and expen¬ 
diture, (1956-57), 678; roads. 
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District Local Board— contd, 

679 ; sanitation and health, 

680-81 ; taxation, powers of> 

677 ; water supply, 680. 

District Magistrate, fimctions 


of ... ... 651-55 

Ihstrict Publicity Officer ... 816-17 

District Registrar ... 655 

District Soldiers*, Sailors* and 

Airmen*s Board. ... 656-57 

District under the Plans ... 643-46 

Divorce, Berad, 190 ; Phase- 
Paradhis, 195. 

Dodka Cridge gourd) ... 272 

DohaJe (longings) ... 118 

Dombaris ... ... 191 

Domestic service ... 615 

Drainage and relief, See relief 
and drainage. 

Drainage pattern ... 3 

Draksha (grapes) ... 269 


Dress—child-dress, 115 ; female- 
dress, 115; items of, 113; 
Jain, 155 ; Lingayat, 174 ; 
male-dress, 114; Muslims, 
196. 

Drugs and narcotics—pan 
(betel-leaf), 260; tambaku 
(tobacco), 259. 


Dudhya bhopala (bottle gourd). 273 

Earthing up ... 279 

Earthquake, Kolhapur city ... 848 

East India Company ... 71,75 

Economic Prospects ... 639-46 


agrarian reforms, 640 ; agri¬ 
culture and allied problems, 

643-44. conditioning factors, 

639 ; district under the plans, 

643-46 ; industries and min¬ 
ing, 644; manufacture of 
citric acid, 641 ; manufacture 
of organic solvents; from 
molasses, 641 ; oil industry, 

641-42; power projects 644 ; 
rural development 645-46 ; 
backward class, welfare of, 

646; community develop¬ 
ment, 646; fishery, 645; 
health, 645 ; sugarcane 
cultivation, 645 ; ware¬ 
housing, 646; small-scale 
industries, development of, 

642; sugar industry, deve- ^ 
lopment of, 640-41; transport 
and communications, 644-45. 

Education Department ... 769-778 
Administrative Officer, 772- 
73 ; basic and craft schools, 

774 ; boy scouts, 777; budget 
of IXstrict School Board, 
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Education Department— contd, 

772 ; Chief Inspector of Certi¬ 
fied Schools, 778 ; Deputy 
Educational Inspector, Kolha¬ 
pur, 770; Director of Educa¬ 
tion, 770-72 ; Director of 
Technical Education, 778; 

District School Board, 771 ; 
drawing examinations, 776; 
Educational Inspector, duties 
of, 770; vGirl Guides, 777; 
Inspector of Commercial 
Schools, 770 ; Inspector of 
Drawing and Craftwork, 

770 ; Inspector of Physical 
Education, 770 ; Inspector of 
Visual Education, 770 ; medi¬ 
cal inspection of schools and 
colleges, 777 ; National Cadet 
Corps. 777 ; organisation, 

769-71 ; physical education, 

777 ; primary education, 771 ; 

Primary Education Act, work¬ 
ing of, 771-72 ; primary 
education, statistics of, 773 ; 
primary training institutions, 

774 ; school broadcast, 777 : 
secondary education, .statis¬ 
tics of, 775 : S. S. C. Exami¬ 
nation, 775 ; social education, 

777 ; special schools, 776 ; 
technical and industrial 
training, 778 ; technical insti¬ 
tutions, 778 ; village libraries, 

777 ; visual education, 777. 

Education and research, per¬ 
sons engaged in, 605-06 
agricultural, 316, 


Electricity gener2ition, account 


of 

361-62 

Elphinstone 

80 

Engineering workshops 

356-57 

Fairs 

490-500 

Famines, a chronological 


record 

339-42 

Fazal 

67 

Fbrries—^location^ utiUttr. etc*. 

562-67 


Festivals (See holidays) 


Fibres—acreage (1955-56), 265 ; 
ambadi (deccan hemp), 266 ; 

Jcapashi (cotton), 265 ; sann 
fibres 266, tag (sann 
hemp), 266; field pea (vat- 
ana), 256. 

Finance— ... 395-446 

Agricultural Debtors’ Relief 
Act, 404-07; co-operative 
credit societies and banks, 

409-29; financial assistance 
to agriculture and industry, 

4371-443 ; introduction, 395; 
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Finance— contd, 
joint stock banks, 430-36 ; 
money-lenders, 395-404; 
Money*-Lenders Aut (1947), 

398-99, 403 ; public ltd., com¬ 
panies, 443-46. 

Finance, economic survey of ... 208-09 

Fish- 

habitat, 43 methods of fishing 
49-50 ; species, 44-49. 

Fisheries Department— ... 766-67 

Assistant Superintendent of 
Fisheries, 766; Director of 
Fisheries, 766 ; Superinten¬ 
dent of Fisheries, duties of» 


767. 

Fisheries, development of ... 51-52 

Fishermen ... 50-51 

Flour milling ... 587-88 

Fodder crop, area ... 276 

Fodder supply ... 297 


Food animal, 112; Jains, 155; 
kunbis, 112; Lingayat, 173; 
pastoral artisans and agricul¬ 
tural classes, 112 ; pattern of, 
112; staple, well-to-do 
Maratha. 113. 

Forests-area, statement of, 


30-31 ; Forest produce, 31. 
general condition, 31 : 
general distrubution, 30; 
trees, shrubs, etc. list of* 

32-38. 

Forest Department— ... 744-54 


agri-silviculture, 752 ; Chief 
Conservator of Forests, 744 ; 
classification of forests 746- 
47; Conservator of Forests, 
744 ; co-operation in forestry, 
750-51 ; Divisional Forest 

Officers, working plans, 

** duties of, 744-45; forest 

(guards), beat (guards), 
duties of, 744, 746 ; 

forest settlement, 750; func¬ 
tions, 747-49; organisation, 
744-46 ; people, relation with, 
752-54 ; Range Forest Officers, 
duties of. 744, 746. Ranges, 
list of, 744-45; roads and 
buildings, 754 ; Round Officer 
(Forester), duties of, 746; 
schemes under II Five Year 
Plan, 751-52; Sub-Divisional 
Forest Officer (Assistant 
Conservator), duties of. 746; 
wild life preservation. 751; 
working plans, 746-47, 749-50 
Forts— 

Bhud^rgad, 836 ; Chandgad, 
837; Gagan-Bavada, 839; 
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Forts — contd, 

Gandharvgad. 839 ; Panhala, 

888 ; Pargad, 890-91 ; 
Pavangad 892 ; Samangad, 

892-93 ; Vishalgad, 895-96. 

Fruits ... ... 266-69 

Fruits—area, (1955-56) 267 ; 

amba (mango), 268; ananas 
(pine-apple), 269; chiku, 

269 ; draksha (grapes), 269 ; 
kagadi Umbu (lemon), 269 ; 
kaju (cashew-nut). 269 ; kele 
(banana), 268; mosambi 
(sweet orange), 269 ; papai 
or papaya, 268-69 ; pent 

(guava), 268 ; ramphal (bul¬ 
lock’s heart), 269; sitaphal 
(custars apple), 269, 

Fruits and Vegetables ... 266-75 

Gadhinglaj—837-39 area and 
population, 838 ; fort, 839 ; 
municipality, 838 ; municipal 
services, 838-39; temples, 

839. 

Gadhinglaj Market Committee 
functioning of, ... ... 479-86 

Cajar (carrot) ... ... 271 

Games, major, 147-48; minor 
andhali-koshimbir, 144; 
bhatukali, 144; bhomra, 

145 ; chappa-pani, 144; 
ghoda-ghoda, 144; golanti, 

144 . gotya, 145 ; gup-chup- 
toba, 145 ; lapandav, 144 ; 
palakhi, 144 ; patanga, 145 ; 
sagargote, 146; sankhalichi 
siva-swi, 144 ; sat-talya, 145 ; 
suraparambi, 146; vagha^ 
bakari, 146. 


Games and recreations 

143-50 

Gana 

150 

Gandaraditya, plates of 

61 

Gandihi Market, Kolhapur 

864 

Gangavesh Milk Stand, Kolha¬ 


pur. 

865 

Garbhadhana 

118 

Garlic (lasun) 

204 

Garudis 

192 

Gavari 

274 

Gayan QamaJ and Deval Club. 

828-29 

Gayatri, recitation of 

122 

Genealogical chart of Kolhapur 


d 3 masty. 

95 

General Delamotte 

87 

General economic survey 

205-10 

agriculture, 206-07; finance. 


208-09; industries, 207; 


population, 205-06; trade. 


208; transport, 210 


General Jacob . 

89-90 

General Wellesley 

80 
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Geology ... ... i2-2U 

geological formations—deccan 
trap, 14 ; granite—^gneiss^ 

12 ; lower kaladgi series, 12 - 
14 : soil and laterite, 14-15 ; 
deposits, 15-20. 

Ghatge Sarjerao ... 72 , 79 . 80 

Chevda ... 

Ghodkhind ... ”* gg 

Ghosale (smooth gourd) ... 273 

Gokhale Dhondopant (Bapu). 79 

Gold and silver industry ... 379-82 

Gold and silversmithy ... 595-96 

Golnesan (round mode of 


wear). 

Gondhal^ dance 
Gosavis 

Gotra ... *[’ 

Govindrao Korgaonkar, 

Dharmadaya Sanstha 
Graham D.C., Captain 
Gram (harbhara) 

Grapes (draksha) 

Green gram (mug) 
Grihyasutras, observances 


Guardians and Wards Act .. 
Guava (peru) 

GitZ-making 
Gur Market Yard, Kolhapur 
Gypsum 


115 

149 

192 

125 

029-30 
88 , 89 

255 
269 

256 
118 
258 
818 
268 

355-56 

865-66 

20 


Hair-cutting ... ... 592.93 

Halki kali matt (brown soil) ... 222 

Hambirrao Mohite ... 69 

Handloom weaving ... 369-72 

Harbhara (gram) . . 255 

Harivansha ... ... 59 C 3 

Harrow (kulav) ... .*. 285-86 

Harvesting ... ... 280-81 

Hatkanangale ... ... 340 

Hemachandra ... 59 

... 840 

Hill ranges—central ranges, 5- 
6 ; eastern ranges, 5 ; the 


Sahyadrian scarp and the 
crest, 4-5; southern ranges, 
6 . 


History ... ... s7-95 

History of Trade Union 390-93 

Movement. 

Hoes, duha and Kolpa 286-87 

Holdings— _ 234-42 

Bombay Prevention and 
Consolidation of Holdings 
Act, (1947), 241-42 ; quinque¬ 
nnial statement of, in 

Government rayatwari area 
in the district (1952-53), 

235; quenquennial state¬ 
ment of, in Government 
Rayatwari area, taluka-wlse 




Holdings— contd, page 

(1952-53). 237-40 ; size and 
number, 234-40 ; size of 
average holdings, 236. 

Holidays (Hindu)— ... 138-43 

Aksha-tritiya, 139 ; Dasara, 

141 ; Divali, 141 ; Ganesha- 
Chaturthi, 140 ; Gouri, 140 ; 
Gouri-^Pujay 138 ; Gudhi- 
Padva, 138; Hanuman 
Jay anti, 138 ; Janmashtami, 

140; Kojagiri Poumima, 

141 ; Maha-Ekadashis ; 139 ; 
Maha-Shivaratra, 143; 

Makar-Sankranty 142 ; Naga~ 
Panchami, 139 ; NaraHi-Pour- 
nima, 139 ; Navaratray 141 ; 
Pitripakshay 141; Pola or 
Bendar, 140 ; Povatyachi- 
Pouminuiy 140 ; Ram-Navami, 

138; Rathasaptami, 142; 

Shimga or Holi, 143 ; TulasU 
Vivaha, 142. 

Horse gram (kulith or kulthi). 255 
Horses ... ... 294 

Houses and housing, 110-12; 
classes of, 110 ; husbandmen, 

112 ; in cities, 110 ; mansions, 
old style, 111 ; new type, 

111 . 


Houses and inmates, urban area 
(1951), table, 107; rural 
area (1951), table, 109. 


Huggi 

173 

Hunda 

125 

Hupaii 

840 

Ichalkaranji—area and popula- 



tion, 841 ; burial places— 

Hindu, Muslim, Mahar,i 
Lingayat, 842; climate, 840- 
41 ; municipality, 841 ; muni¬ 
cipal services, 841-42 ; Palace 
842. 

Implements, agricultural— ... 282-88 

axe (fcurhad)', 288 ; bamboo- 
basket (bootti), 288; beam 
harrow (maind}, 286; bill¬ 
hook (koyta)y 288 ; bullock- 
cart (gadi), 287 ; crow bar 
(aidan), 287-88 ; harrow 
(kvXav), 285-86; hoes, duba 
and! kolpa 286-87 ; marker 
(tikatane), 288; pick-axe 
(kudali), 288 ; ploughs 
(nangar or nangri), 284-85; 
seed drills (pahhar), 

285 ; sickle (uila), 287-88 ; 
spade (phavada), 288 ; stone 
roller, 287 ; sugarcane cru¬ 
shers, 288; water lifts 
(mots), 285 ; weeding hook 
(khurpe), 288, 
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ImpiLements, agricultural— 
contd. 

Implements, agricultural, talu- 283 

kawise (1955-56). 

Inams ... ... 651 

Inam tenure— ... ... 328-29 

devasthan inams, 329; per¬ 
sonal inamSy 328 ; political 
inams, 328-29 ; service inams, 

329. 

Indian millet {rale), ... 252 

Industrial Co-operatives and 757-59 

Village Industries Depart¬ 
ment. 

Assistant Director of Cottage 
Industries, 757; Assistant 
Registrar for Industrial Co¬ 
operatives, 757; District 
Officer, 757 ; Industrial Co¬ 
operative Societies, statistics 
of, 758-59 ; Industrial Super¬ 
visors, 757 ; organisation, 

757. 

Industrial estates 367-68 

Industries— ... ... 345-93 

Introduction, 345 ; labour 
orgaiHisation, .390-93, See 
labour organisation; large- 
scale, 349-68, See large- 
scale industries ; persons 
engaged in, 346-48; small- 
scale, 368-90, See small-scale 
industries. 

Industries and mining, eco- 644 

nomic prospect of. 

Industries Department— ... 760-61 

Assistant Director of Indus¬ 
tries, Poona, duties of, 760 ; 

Director of Industries, 

760; Industries Officer, 

760; Industrial Statistics 
^ Act, 761 ; Inspector of 
Weights and Measures, 
duties of 760-61; Industries 
Inspectors, duties of, 760-61 ; 

Manual Assistants, 760; orga¬ 
nisation, 760-61. 

Industries, economic survey 207 

Of. 

Inscriptions— 

Beed Kasaba, 835-36 ; Chand- 
gad, 837 ; Khadrapur, 847 ; 
Kolhapur, 869; Panhala, 

886 . 

Insurance companies ... 429 

Inter-cultivation ... ... 279 

Irrigation— ... ... 298-314 

canals, 305 ; co-operative dam 
construction societies. 308- 
10; cropped area in the 
district, (1881 and 1949-50 
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Irrigation— contd, 

to 195^56), 300 ; lift irriga¬ 
tion, 306-8; medium irriga¬ 
tion works, 313-14; minor 
irrigation works, 314; 
Radhanagari Hydro-electric 
scheme, 310-13; sources of, 
taluka-wise, 303-4 ; tanks and 
reservoirs, 305 ; wells, 305. 

Irrigation, operations of 286 

Iron ... 20 

Jail Department— ... 701-09 

Board ; 06 Visitors, 707 ; 

Convict Officers, 702 ; guard¬ 
ing establishment, 704; 
Inspector General of Prisons, 

702 ; Jailors ; recruitment and 
training, 703 ; jail reforms, 

705 ; location of jails, 701-02 ; 

Matrons, 705 ; organisation, 

702 ; police lock-ups, 702 ; 
prisoners, classification, 705 ; 
release, 707 ; education, 708 ; 
sanitation and hygiene, 708 ; 
daily routine, 708-09 ; recruit¬ 
ment, 702-03 ; Resident 
Medical Officers, 705 ; sub¬ 
jails, 702 ; Superintendents 
of Prisons, 702-03 ; recruit¬ 
ment and training of highei' 
staff, 703-04. 

Jainism .. 131-57 

Jains— ... ... 151-67 

Bhattaraks^ 167 ; classes, 154- 
55 ; daily life, 156 ; death and 
funeral, 165-66; dharma’^ 
dhikari, 155 ; fasts, 158 ; food, 

155; goddesses and saints, 

158 ; history and philosophy, 

151-54 ; house deities, 159 ; 
marriage, 162-65 ; non-Kolha¬ 
pur Jains, 167; obsequies. 

166 ; population, 151 ; sans- 
karas, 161-62; super¬ 

stitions. 159 ; widow 
marriage, 165. 

Jaisingpur— ... ... 842-43 

cremation and btirial grounds, 

843; medical institutions, 

843 ; municipality, 842; 
municipal services, 843. 


Jangamas, Ungayat priests ... 

170 

Japanese • method of paddy 

249-5n 

cultivation. 


Jijabai 

74, 75 

Jinji 

70 

.Joint farming, collective 

243 

Joint-stock banks ... 

430-31 

Joshis 

193 

Jowar 

250-51 

rc.c.P.) L-B Vf 768—68 (1,000— 

12-SO) 
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Jawari cattle ... 294 

Judicial Department 689-91 

Additional Sessions Judge, 

690 ; Assistant Judges, 689 ; 
Assistant Sessions Judges, 

690 ; civil courts, 689-90 ; 

Civil Judges (location of 
courts), 689-90); criminal 
courts. 690; statistics 
of, 693; District Court, 

689 ; District 4pdge 389 ; 

District Magistrate, 691 : 

expenditure (1956-57), 694 : 

Government 'leaders, 692; 

High Court, 689; judi¬ 
cial stamps, income from 
(1956-57), 694; law officers, 

692; legal practitioners, 

693 ; Magistrate—^Honorary, 

692; judicial and executive. 

692 ; power of 692 ; Nyaya 
panchayats (see Nyaya 
Panchayats), 693; Public 
Prosecutors, 693; revenue 
(1956-57), 694 ; Sessions and 
District Judge, 690. 

Juna pool, Kolhapur 861 

Justice and peace ... . . 689-71S 

Juvenile and Beggars Depart¬ 
ment— ... ... 709-13 

After-care Hostel, 713; 

Beggars Act, 711 ; Borstal 
Schools Act, 710; Certified 
Schools and Chief Inspector 
of Certified Schools andi Chief 
Inspector of Certified Insti¬ 
tutions, 711 ; Children Act, 

709-12 ; District Probation and 
After-care Association, VI1- 
713 ;fit persons institutions 
712; Habitual offenders 
Restriction Act, 709, 713 ; 

Juvenile Court, 712 ; legis¬ 
lation, 709 ; machinery for 
enforcement, 710, 712; Pro¬ 
bation Officers, duties of, 

711-12 ; Remand Home, Kol- 


hapur city, 712. 


Jyotiba Phule 

93 

Jyotiba»s HIU 

843-44 

name, 844 ; temples. 843-44 : 


tirths, 844. 


Kadambas 

57 

Kadapacha MatK Kaneri 

846 

Kagadi limhu (lime) 

260 

Kagal— 

845-46 


area and population, 845 ; 
burial places, 845; description 
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Kagal— contd, 

oti 846 ; history, 846 ; muni¬ 
cipality, 845; municipal 
services, 845; temples, 846. 


Kagal range 

6 

Kaju (Cashewnut) ... 

269 

Kakadi (cucumber) . . 

273 

Kalamba tank, Kolhapur 

861-62 

Kale 

846 

Kalingad (water melon) 

273 

Kalusha (Kavi Kulesh) 

69 

Kanda (onion) 

271 

Kaneri, Llngalat math, temples. 

846 

Kanyadana 

125 

Kaolin 

20 

Kapashi (cotton) 

265 

Kapiltirth Market, Kolhapur. 

864 

Kapshi 

846 

Karadai (safflower) 

258 

Karate (niger) 

258 

Karle (bitter gourd) 

272 

Karanda 

272 

Kartoli 

273 

Karvlr-Mahatmya ... 

59 

Karvir Nagar Vachan Mandir. 

825, 882 

Karvir Peeth see Shankar^ 



acharya Math 


Kasaba Walwe (see Walwc) 
Kasarde 

847 

Kashi bhopala or kashi phal ... 

273 

Kavi Kulesh (Kalusha Kabji). 

69 

Kelavana or gadagner 

1’20 

Kele (banana) 

268 

KhanavaVs (boarding houses). 

590-91 

Khan Zaman 

67 

Khillar cattle 

293-94 

Khidrapur 

847 

Khochi (see Khodsi) 

Khodsi 

848 

Kini 

882 

Kirtana 

149 

Kishwar Khan 

65-66 

Kittur insurrection (1823) 

84 

Kobi (cabbage) 

272 

Kolhapur Agricultural Produce 
Markets Committee, account 
of 

467-79 

Kolhapur— 

848-82 

Agricultural Produce Markets 
Committee, 866 ; area, 852 ; 
Bagal market, 864 ; begin¬ 
nings of the city, 849; 
Borough Municipality, 853-58 ; 
boundaries of, 848 ; bridges^ 
860-61 ; climate and rainfall, 
848 ; Dakshiria Kashi^ 867 ; 
disposal of dead, 867 ; drain¬ 
age, 863 ; fire services, 866- 
67; gardens, 863-64; Gandhi 


Market, 864; Gangavesh 

Milk Stands 865 ; gur market 
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Kolhapur—contd. 
yard, 865-66 ; history of, 849- 
51 ; importance of, 848-49 ; 

JuTia Pool, 861; Kapiltirtha 
Market, 864 ; Kolhapur city, 

848-52 ; markets, 864-66 . 
military centre, 867 ; modem 
development of, 851 ; New 
Bridge, 861 ; objects of 
interest (see objects of 
interest) 867-82. Padmaraje 
Park, 863; Panchaganga 
Bridge. 860-61; population, 

852-53; Rajaram Hall 
Garden,, 863-64 ; Ravivar 
Pool, 861 ; roads, 858-60; 

Sadar Bazar, 864; Shahu 
Udyan, 863 ; Shivaji Market, 

864; Shivaji Pool, 860-61 ; 

Tarabai Garden, 864 ; Town 
Hall Garden, 863 ; wards, 
number of, 852; water 


supply, 861-63 ; 

Wilson 


Bridge, 861. 



Kolhatis 


191 

Kothimbir (coriander) 


264 

Kotitlrth, Kolhapur 


879-80 

Krishna valley cattle 


294 

Kudali (pick-axe) 


288 

Kuli 


1'25 

Kulith or kulthi (horse 

gram). 

255 

Kumbhoj, named after 


883 

Kumri cultivation 


227-28 

Kurundwad, area and 

popu- 



lation, 883; municipality, 

883. 

Labour Department— ... 788-90 

Chief Inspector of Steam 
Boilers and Smoke Nuisances, 

796 ; Chief Inspector of Fac- 
J;ories, 793 ; Commissioner of 
Labour, 788; Commissioner 
for Workmen’s Compensa¬ 
tion, 794-95 ; Department of 
Steam Boilers and Smoke 
Nuisances, 796; Deputy 

Commissioner of Labour 

(administrative), 789; 

Deputy Commissioner of 
Labour (information), 790 ; 
Employees State Insurance 
Act. 793; Factory Depart¬ 
ment, 793-94; Industrial 
Court, 793 ; Inspector of Fac¬ 
tories, 794 ; Junior Inspector 
of Factories, 793 ; Labour 
Officers, duties of, 790-92; 
organisation 788-91 ; Pay-< 
men! of Wages Act, 795; 

Shops and Establishments 
Act, 793 ; unions registered 
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Labour Department— contd, 
under the Bombay Industrial 
Helations Act« 790 ; Wage 
Boards,' 793 ; working class 
cost of living index, 793 ; 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, 794. 

Labour Organisation, history 
of trade union movement... 390-93 

Lacquer Works ... ... 336-57 

Lady’s finger (Bhendi) ... 274 

Land Hecords Department— . 715-25 

assessment, 716-17 ; cadastral 
surveyors, 721; Circle Ins¬ 
pectors, 722-25 ; City Survey, 

724 ; City Survey Office, 
Superintendent of, 722-23; 
consolidation of agricul¬ 
tural holdings, 725; Dis¬ 
trict and Cadastral Survey 
Staff, 721-23; District Ins¬ 
pector Of Land Records, 

Staff, duties of, 721-23 ; Dis¬ 
trict Survey Office, 721, 723 ; 

District Surveyor, 721 ; inam 
villages, introduction of 
survey in, 725 ; Maintenance 
Surveyor Staff, 724; objects, 

720-22 ; organisation* 721-22 ; 

PoUhissa survey staff, 724- 
25; Record oi Eights, 719- 
'20 ; settlement, 717 ; Settle¬ 
ment Commissioner and 
Director of Land Records, 

719, 721 ; Settlement Officer, 

717; settlement operations, 
regulations, 716-19 ; soil 
classification, 716; village 
maps, 716. 

Land Revenue and General 
Admihistration— 647-671 

Circle Inspectors, 663-64 ; 

Circle Officers, 663-64; 

Collector (sec Collector), 649- 
57 ; Collector’s Office, 657 ; 

District Registrar, 655 ; Dis¬ 
trict Magistrate, 654-55; 

District Development Board, 

655- 56; District ^Idiers*. 

Sailors’ and Airmen’s Board, 

656- 57; inams, 651 ; land 
revenue collections, statistics 
of, 650 ; Local Self-Govern¬ 
ment ; functions of Collector, 

652 ; Mahalkaris and Mamlat- 
dars, duties of, 659-63: 

Pa til (Village head man), 

664-65 ; Prant Officers, 657- 
59; Talathi, 865; village 
servant, 666. 

Land Utilisation— ... 223-34 

t.*0 Vf 7Ra_AS/x 
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Land Utilisation— contd. 

Classification, taluka-wise, 

224-26; crop pattern, 

changes in, 231-34 ; cropped 
area, taluka-wise, 229-30 ; 
forest area, 226-27 ; forest 
products, 228 ; Kumri jultl- 
vation 227-28. 

Language (mother tongue) ... 103 

Language, Muslim ... 196 

Large fruited dolichos (val) ... 256 

Large-scale industries— ... 349-68 

bidi-making and tobacco 
curing, 362-63 ; cement 

processing, 364-65 ; chemicals 
and Pharmlaceuticals, 365; 
cine industry, 366-67 ; cotton 
textiles, 349-52; distilleries 
and breweries, 355; electri¬ 
city generation, 361-62; 
engineering workshops, 356- 
57; gul-making, 355-56 ; 
industrial estate, 367-68 ; 
match industry, 363-64; 
printing presses, 363 ; soap 
industry, 366 ; sugar manu¬ 
facturing 353-54; vegetable 
oils, 358-59. 


Laterite-Kanfcar 

1.0 

Lateritic soil (tambad mati) 

222 

Laundries 

... 598-99 

Lavani 

1’50, 189 

Law 

.., 607 

Learned professions 

605 

Leather works • 

375-76 

Lift irrigation 

306-08 

Lime (kagadi limhu) 

269 

Lingayats— 

.. 167-82 


Basava Faith, 168 ; Classes, 

170; daily rites, 174-75; 
death, 181-82 ; Diksha, 178 ; 
dress, 174; food, 173, 
houses 173; Jangamas, 

170; marriage, 179-80. 
population, 167 ; religion and 
philosophy, 175-77 ; vanis, 

172 ; widow marriage, 180. 

Livelihood pattern ... 98 

Live-stock ... ... 288-98 

Bovine population, statistics 
ofv (1951, 1956), 289; 

breeding, veterinary and hus¬ 
bandry facilities* 5297; cattle, 
breeds of, 293-94; cattle, im¬ 
provement of, 297-98; distri¬ 
bution of, taluka-wise, 290- 
92; fodder supply, 297; 
health condition, 297 ; horses, 

294; importance of, 288; 
poultry, 295 ; prices, 296 ; 
products and production* 

295-96; sheep and goats, 

295: sources of supply, 295. 




Loans— 
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granted by Department of 
Industrial Co-operatives and 
Village Industries, 439-41; 
granted by Department of 
Industries (under Rules, 

193&), 438 ; granted by 
licensed money-lenders, 401- 
03 ; granted by co-operative 
credit societies, nature of, 

409-10 ; tagai, 437. 

Local Self-Government Depart¬ 
ment— ... ... 667,‘-88 


District Local Board (see 
District Local Board); evo¬ 
lution of local ^elf-govern- 
ment, 667-68 ; functions of 
Collector, 65!2; municfpali- 
ties (see municipalities) 
village panchayats (see 
(village panchayats). 

Lodging and Boarding 
Madhavrao Peshwa 
Madhvacharya 

Madhyam mati or hhari kali 
matt 

(medium and deep black soil). 
Madhyandins . 

Mahadeva, inscription of 
Mahalakshmi 58, 59, 

Mahamud Begda 
Mahamad Gawan 
Maharashtra Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, trade associations, 
affiliated to 
Mahars — 

Social organisation, 185 ; 
religion, 186 ; customs, 187 ; 
occupation, 187. 

Mahavir . . 

Maize (maka) 

Malik Kafur 

Malkapur area and popula¬ 
tion, 884 ; municipality, 884 ; 
municipal services, 885. 
Managed Estates, administra- 
tration of— 

Court of Wards Act, 817-18 ; 
Guardians and Wards Act, 


591-92 

75 

135 


222-23 
135 
62 
62. 63 
66 
64, 65 


541 

185-87 


151 

252 

64 


818. 


Manures 

317-lP 

Manuring 

277-78 

Markendeya Purana 

59 

Marker (tikatane) 

288 

Marriage (Hindu) ceremo¬ 


nies— 

123-33 

Airani. 132 : Aksat, 126; 



Ambavana and Rukhavnt, 
131 ; Anusthan. 128; Deva- 
kotthapana^ 132; Ghana, 
126 ; Gauriharpuja, 129 ; 
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Marriage (Hindu) ceremonies— 
contd, 

Halad and Telawah, 127; 
Kanyadana, 130; Kelvan or 
Gadagner, i28 ; Madhuparka, 

130; Mapanii, 125 ; Mandap, 

127; Painika-pujan, 126 ; 
Sakharpuda; 126 ; Saptapadi, 

130 ; Settlement, 1'25 ; Suna- 
mukh^darshan, 131 ; Ttla, 

126; Vagdan, 128; Vara- 
dhava, 128; Varat, 132; 

Veer, 127; Vivaha, 129 : 


Vivahahoma, 130. 

Masaud, Sidi*s general ... 68 

Master plan of Kolhapur .. 816 

Master Plans 814, 816 

Match industry . 363-64 

Math ... 275 

Mathas ... 171-72 

Maths —Jain Swami Math, 874 ; 
Shankaracharya Math or 

Karvir Peeth, ... ... 874 

Medical Department— ... 779*81 


Civil Hospital, Kolhapur, 779 : 
Civil Surgeon, Kolhapur, 

779 ; hospitals and dispensa¬ 
ries, 781 ; leprosy colony, 
780; organisation, 779-80; 
Rural Medical Relief Scheme. 

780 ; subsidized medical prac¬ 
titioners, 781. 


Medicine ... 607-08 

Medium and deep-black soil 
(madhyam or hhari kali mati), 222-23 
Medium irrigation work 313-14 

Methi (fenugreek) ... 264, 275 

Milch cattle ... 293 

Minor irrigation works 314 

Mint (pudina) . 275 

^ Mir chi (chilli) ... 263-64 

Miscellaneous Departments—. 813-18 


Administration of Managed 
Estates, 817-18 ; Directorate of 
Publicity, 816-17 ; Town plan¬ 
ing and Valuation Depart¬ 
ment. 813-16. 

Miscellaneous Occupations 585-616 
administration, 603, 604 ; 

aerated water and soda fac¬ 
tories, 599, 600: agarhatti 

manufacture and dealing in 
hair oil etc., 614 *, bakeries, 

602-03 ; barbers, 615 ; bicycle 
repairing. 596-97 ; brass- 
smithy, 611-12; cap-making, 

613-14; domestic services, 

615; education and research 
605, 606; flour milling, 587. 

588; gold and silver smithy. 
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Miscellaneous occupations— contd, 

595, 596 ; hair-cutting, dti2, 

593 ; Khanavalis, (boarding 
houses), 590, 591 ; laundries, 

598, 599; law, 607 ; learned 
professions^ 605 ; lodging and 
boarding, 591, 592 ; Medicine, 

607-8; motor-body building 
608, 609; persons living on 
unearned income, 616 ; photo¬ 
frame making, 610; ready¬ 
made clothes making, 601 ; 

602 ; religion, 616 ; restau¬ 
rants, 588, 589 ; Sarafee, 59 

594 ; tailoring, 600, 601 ; tin- 
smithy, 612, 613; umbrella, 
trunk and lock making, 615, 

616 ; watch repairing, 609, 

610. 

Money-lenders— ... ... 395-404 

classes of, 397; evil prac¬ 
tices of, 398 ; rates of interest 
399-400; money-lenders in 
the past, 396-97. 

Money-lenders Act, (1946) ... 

Masambi (sweet orange) 

Mother Fifth and Sixth, wor¬ 
ship of. 

Motor-body building 

Motor Vehicles Department—. 

District Magistrate, relation 
with 735 ; Motor Vehicles A';t, 

734 ; Motor Vehicles Tax Act, 
scope of, 734-36 ; organisa¬ 
tion 735 ; Police Department, 
liaison with 735 ; Regional 
Transport Authority, 735; 
staff, 735 ; State Transport 
Authority, 735. 

Mouni Vidyapeeth . . 

Mug (green gram) 

Mula (radish) 

Municipalities— 

areas, 668; audit of Local 
Fund Account, 673 ; constitu¬ 
tion, 669 ; control by Collec¬ 
tor, Director of local Autho¬ 
rities and State Govern¬ 
ment, 672-73 ; functions, obli¬ 
gatory and optional^ 669-70; 
list of municipalities 668 ; 
municipal boroughs : distinc¬ 
tion between municipal 
boroughs and municipalities, 

674 ; population, 668 ; taxa¬ 
tion, powers of, 671-72. 

Municipal office building, 
Kolhapur. 

Murgud— 

municipalitv, 885; municipal 
services, 885-86; population, 

885. 


403-04 

269 

119 

608-09 

734-36 


821-22 

256 

271 


875 

885-86 


▼ 
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Museum, Kolhapur 

878 

MusUms 

196-203 

Nacfiya 

150 

Nagli or nachani (ragi) 

252-53 

Nagojirao (Rajaram) 

90, 91 

Nana Phadnavis ... 77, 

78, 79 

Nanasaheb Peshwa 

90 

Nandivalas 

194 

Narayanrao Bhosle (Shivaji V>. 

91 

Narsc'bachi Vadi (See Vadi 


Narasinha). 


National highway, description 


of 

547-48 

New Bridge, Kolhapur 

861 

New Education Society 

820 

New Palace, Kolhapur 

875 

New tenure 

328 

Niger (karale) 

258 

Nyaya Panchayats — 

685-88 


constitution 685 ; powers 68.5- 
87 ; officer, duties of, 688 ; 
relation of Collector, District 
Local Board and the State 
Government 687. 

Occupation— 

Bavas, 192; Berad. 190; 
Bhangi 184 ; Chambhars, 185 ; 
Davris, 193 : Dombaris, 191- 
92; Garudis, 192; Gond- 
halis, 193; Gosavis, 193; 
Joshis (ChiulbudkeJt 193; 
Kolhatis, 191-92. Konkanas, 
195 ; Mahers, 185; Nandi- 
vale, 194; Phase-Para- 
dhis, 194-95 ; Vadaxs, 190 ; 
Vaidus, 192 ; Vasudeo, J94. 
Oil cakes and fertilisers 
Oil crushing 

Oil industry, development of. 
Oil seeds— 

area, taluka-wlse (1955-56), 

257 ; bhuimug (ground-nut), 

258 ; karadai (Saffiower) 258 ; 

karaXe (niger), 258; others, 
258. ; 

Old Palace, Kolhapur 
Onion (kanda) 

Oo8 (sugar-cane)— 

Operations, agricultural (See 
agricultural operations.) 


Ornaments^ ... 115-17 

child ornaments, 117 ; female 
ornaments, 116; male orna¬ 
ments, 116. 

Organic solvents from molas¬ 
ses, manufacture of ... 641 

Ova (ajwan seed) ... 264 

Padmapurana .... ... 59 

Padmaraje Park, Kolhapur ... 863 

Pal Donger or Tumzai Range. 5 


318-19 

384-85 

641-42 

256-58 


875-77 

271 

260-62 
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Palegars, Maratha 

62 

Pan (betel leaf), 

260 

Panchaganga 

59-63 

Panchaganga Bridge, Kolhapur. 

860-61 

Panchaganga Ghat, Kolhapur. 

879 

Panchayatana puja 

136 

Panchvi, worship of 

119 

Pandav Darah Caves 

886 

Pandyas 

58 

Panhala— 

886-90 


as a hiU station, 888 ; burial « 
places, 887; fort, 888; gar¬ 
dens, 887 ; history of 888- 
89; municipality, 887; muni¬ 
cipal services, 887; present 
state of, 889-90; suburbs. 


oou. • ••• 

Panhala fort ... 69,70 

Panhala Hill, development of 816 
Panjarpole sanstha ... 830-31 

Papai or popaya ... 268-69 

Parshram Trimbak ... 70 

Parshvanath ... ... 151 

Patavardhan Konherrao ... 75 

Patwardhan ParsBaram Bhau 

76. 78. 79 

Patavardhan Ramchandra ... 78,79 

Pavala Caves, Buddhist ... 891-92 

People and their culture ... 97-203 

Personal inains ... 328 

Persons living on unearned 
income. ... .« 616 

Peru (guava) ... 268 

Pests— ••• 319-23 

hhatache khodatil kid 
ischoenobius incertellus), 
stem forer, 320 ; bhatachya 
lomhya kurtadnarya cilya 
(spodoptera maunitia), 

swarming caterpillars 319; 
bhirud (fatocera rufus), 
mango stem borer, 321; 
bin^pankhi tol (colemania 
sphenaroides), wingless 

grass-hopper, 319 • devl 


(sapidious sp.), scale insect, 
321; khekda (paratelpHusa 
guerini; gecarcinucus jaoque 
montl), crab, 320; khod 
kida, of cereals (chillo zone- 
llus), stem borer 319; khod 
of sugar-cane (argyria 
stricticraspis), stem borer, 
320; lod or shirkid (drphis 
loreye drphis uniouncta) 
caterpillars, 320; mava, 
vegetable aphids, 321; mulya 
kurtadnarya alya iagroils 
sp.) 322; pHal masM 
(chaeto iacus sp.) fruit 
fly, 322; pigs. 323; pikavaril 


Pests—(contd.) 

kajve (zonabris pashilata), 
blister beetles, 320 ; sheda 
(hispa arfterigena), rice hispa, 

320 ; shende {pokharnari alt 
(scirpophage mivella) top 
shoot borer, 320; tambadie 
mungle (oecophyela smarj- 
dinar, red ants, 322; thrips 
(thrips tobacci), 322; tomato 
pokhamari ali (halio Thes 
obsoleta), tomato fruit borer, 

322; tudtude iindiocerus- 
spo), mango-hoppers, 321; 
undir^ rat, 323; osavaril 
tudtude (pyrilla-sp), sugar¬ 
cane leaf hopper, 321 ; vatlis, 
white ants, 323; vanar, 
monkeys, 323 ; wangi pokhar-^ 
nari ali, (leucinodes orbone- 
lis), brinjal fruit borer, 322. 
Phonda-sangaon range ... 5 

Photo-frame making . . 610 

Phugadya ... .. 147 

Physical features and natural 1-56 
resources— 

administrative divisions 2 ; 
climate (see climate), 20-29; 
flsh and flsheries (see fish 
and flsheries), 43-52; forests 
(see forests), 30-38 ; geogra¬ 
phical region of Kolhapur 
(see region, geographical) 

9-12; geology (see geoiogy) 

(see geology) 12-20; hill 
ranges (see hill ranges)'"4-6; 
physical setting, 2-4 ; rivers 
(see rivers) 6-9. situation 
(see situation), 1 ; snakes 
(see snakes), 52-56; vegeta- 
tion, 9; wild animals and 
birds (see wild animals and 


birds). 38-43. 


Pick-axe (kudali) 

288 

Pigeon pea (turi) 

255 

Places of Interest 

833-96 

Planning of new village sites. 

816 

Plough cattle . 

293 

Ploughing 

276-77 

Ploughs (nagar or nangri) 

284-85 

Pohe and Churmure making ... 

385-86 

Pokla 

275 

Police Department— 

694-701 


armed police, duties, train¬ 
ing, etc. 698; Asiktant 
Superintendents, 696; Con¬ 
stables, 699; crime figures, 
699; Deputy Superinten¬ 
dents, 696; District Superin¬ 
tendent of Police, 694-95; 
Head Constables, 697; Home 
Inspector of Police, duties 
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Police Depiartment-T-Corntd.) 
of, 696; Home Guards, 700« 

01; Inspectors, 697. Intelli¬ 
gence Branch, 694; literacy, 

698; motor vehicles and 
wireless sets, 698; organisa¬ 
tion. 694-95 ; Prohibition 
Act, enforcement of, 699 ; 
prosecuting staff, 699; 
recruitment, 697-98; regular 
duties, 695-97; Selection 
Committee for Recruitment, 

697; strength of police, 

695; Sub-Divisional Police 
Officers, 694 ; Sub-Inspectors, 

696 ; unarmed police, 698 ; 
village defence parties, 701 : 
village police, 699-700. 

Political mams ... 328-29 

Population, agricultural. See 
agricultural population; 
backward classes, 182; 
details of (1951), 97-98; ' 

Economic Survey of, 205- 
06 ; Jains, 151; Lingayatas, 

167 ; Muslims, 196 ; Religion- 
wise (1881-1951), 105 ; taluka 
wise (1931), rural and* urban, 

106 ; urban and rural, 110. 

Power-projects, economic pros¬ 


pects of ... •• ^44 

Potato (batata) ... 271 

Poultry ... ••• 295 

Power-projects, economic 

prospects of 

Prant Officers, duties of ... 657-59 

Pravara ... 125 

Pregnancy and birth, Hindus. 118-19 
Printing presses ... 363 

Prohibition and Excise Depart¬ 
ment— ... 796-800 

Collector of Kolhapur as 


in charge, 796; country 
liquor and wine, 799 ; dena¬ 
tured spirit, 799 ; Director 
of Prohibition and Excise 
796 ; District Dev^opment 
Board, 800; District Inspec¬ 
tor of Prohibition and Excise, 
796; effect of prohibition, 
798; enforcement work, 
797-98; panja, bhang and 
opium, 799-800; Foreign 
liquoi*, 798-99; Medical 
B^rds for examiming 
applicants for permits, 797: 
neera and palm products, 
800; organisation 797; per¬ 
mits, kind' of 798-99; Prohi¬ 
bition Committee, 800 ; 
Samkara Kendras, 800. 


Page 

Protected tenant ... 330 

Public Administration, emp¬ 
loyment in, ... 603-04 

Public Health Circle^ 

Boring Works Sub-division, 

764 ; Deputy Engineer (sub- 
divisional officer), 764; list 
Of sub-divisions, 764; Public 
Health Engineer to CJovem- 
ment, 764, 

Public Health Department— ... 781-88 

activilUes of, 783, ^Assistant 
Director of Public Health, 

782 ; B. c. G. Unit. 783 ; 

Chief diseases, 785-86 ; 
deaths due to, 784 ; Director 
of Public Health, 782 ; District 
Health Officer, 782 ; District 
Health, Scheme, 783 ; epide¬ 
mic, 785 ; fairs, 787 ; famine 
relief, 787 ; health propa¬ 
ganda, 788; local bodies, 
duties of, 787 ; maternity and 
child welfare, 787 ; maternity 
and child health centre, 

788; organisation, 781-82; 
primarjr health units, 783- 

788; PubHc Health Officers, 
functions of, 782. 

Public Works I>epartment— ... 761-64 

Central Road Fund, 763; 

duties of officers. 762; Elec¬ 
trical Circle. 763; Electrical 
Engineer, 763; Executive 
Engineer to Government, 
duties of, 762-63, 764 ; Execu¬ 
tive Engineer, Kolhapur 
Division^ 761 ; irrigation 
works, major 761 ; medium 
and minor, 763; overseers, 

762 ; Superintending Engi¬ 
neer, Central Circle, 761. 

Pudina (mint) ... 275 

Pulses— -. • 253-56 

aifea, taluka-wise K1955-56), 

254; chavli (small fruited 
dolichos), 256 ; harbhara 
(gram), 255 ; Kulith or 
Kulthi (horse grams), 255 ; 

Mug (green gram), 256; Tun 
(pigeon pea), 255; Vdid 
(black gram), 255-56; Val 
(large fruiited dIoMchos), 
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Page 

Pulses— ( contd .) 

256; Vatana (field pea), 256. 
Pulverisation ... 277 

Hadhanagari Hydro-Electric 310-13 

Scneme. 

Radio communications, licences 582-83 
ana sets. 


Radish imula) ... 271 

Raghunathrao Peshwa ... 75 

Ragi inagii or nachani) ... 252-53 

Railway, Miraj-^olhapur 

railway line ... ... 575-76 

Railway, statistics of pas¬ 
sengers and goods ... 577-78 

Rainfall 217-19 

Rajaram ... 70 

Rajaram College, Kolhapur ... 877 

Rajaram Hall Garde?i. 

Kolhapur ... 863-04 

Rajghat ... ... 880 

Rajgira ... 275 

Rate (Indian millet) 252 

Ramchandrapant . • - 70-72 

Ramji Sheersat ... 89 

Ramphal (buUock^s heart)... 269 

Ramraj . . 73-74 

Rani Vidyapeeth 821 

Rankala 880 

Rankala Tower . 880 

Rashtrakutas 57-58 

Ratale (sweet potato) ... 271 

Rafnakarpant . . 76, 77 

Rawiwar Pool, Kolhapur, 861 

Rayatwari tenure 326-28 

Ready-made clothes making . . 601-02 

Recreation— ... 148-50 


bhajana, 149 ; gondhal, 149 : 

Kirtana, 149; pravachana, 

148 ; Pumn, i48 ; tamasha, 

150. 

Reeves, Commissioner ... 87 

Region, geographical— ... 9-12 

residual hill ranges, 10; 
Bhudargad group of ranges, 

10 ; Kagal range, 10 ; Pal 
Donger, 10; Panhala-Alta 
range, 10; Phonda-Sangaon 
range, 10; Vaghajai range, 

10 ; river valleys, 10-12 ; 
Sahyadrian water-shed 

region, 9-10. 

Registration Department— ... 730-32 

District Registrar, 730-31 
documents to be registered, 

730 ; inspection, 731-32 ; Ins¬ 
pector General of Registra¬ 
tion, 730; Inspector of 
Registration (Satara Divi¬ 
sion), 731-32 ; Registry Offices, 
list of 730. registration. 


Page 

Registration Department— (contd,) 
statistics of, 732; Sub*Regis- 


trar, 731-32. 

Reguated markets, func¬ 


tioning of 

465-86 

Relief and drainage 

Religion, 616 *, Hindu, 135-37 ; 
Jain, 157-61 ; Lingayatism, 
168 ; Mahars, 186. 

Religion and philosophy, Lin- 

2-4 

gayats 

Religious beliefs and practices 

175-77 

(Hindu) 

135-37 

Restaurants 

588-89 

Rest houses 

579 

Revenue and finance . . 

715-36 

Revenue officers 

815 

Rice (bhat) 

248-00 

Ridge gourd (dodka) . 

272 

Rigvedis 

Rites of 

135 


Matribhojana, 121 ; Medha- 
janana, 123; punyanava- 
chana, 121 ; Upanayana, 122. 

Rivers 

names of— Dudhaganga, 7-8 ; 
HtiranyakeshU 8 ; Krishna, 8 ; 
Panchaganga, 6-7; Bhogavati, 

8; Kasari, 8; Kumbhh 
Dhamani, 8 ; Saraswati, 3 , 

Tulsi, 8; Vedganga, 7-8, 

Waki, 8. 

Roads, classification of— ... 546-47 

major district roads, descrip¬ 
tion of, 550-54; municipal 
roads, statistics of, 5^8; 

National highway, Poona- 
Bangalore, 547-48 ; other di.s- 
trict roads (table) 554-57 ; 
road mileage (table), 559; 

*^tate highways, description 
of, 548-50; Deogad-Kaladgi, 

548 ; Mirya-Kolhapur-Hyder- 
abad, 549-50; vehicles in 
municipal areas, 559. 

Road Transport Corporation— 
Divisional Controller, 765-66 ; 

General Manager, 765 ; list of 
departments assisting Gene¬ 
ral Manager, 765 ; organisa¬ 
tion, 765 ; statistics, 765-66 ; 
workshops and depots, 766; 
amenities, 766 ; welfare facili¬ 
ties for employees, 766. 


Rope-making 

378-79 

Rukadi 

892 

Rupanarai/ana, temple of 

60 

Rural broadcasting 

817 

Rural development, economic 


prospects of 

645-46 
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Page 

Rural wages— 

Rural servants isaldars), 

337-38; hcdutedar, SQd-39 ; 


casual labour, 335-37. 

Rustam Zaman ... ... 67 

Sadar Bazar, Kolhapur ' . . 864 

Saldars (annual servants) ... 337-38 

Sales Tax Department ... 725-30 


administration, 729-30 ; Assis¬ 
tant Collector of Sales Tax, 
729 ; Collector of Sales Tax, 
729-30 ; legislation, history 
of, 725-28; Sales Tax Act, 
1953 (as amended in 1957), 
provisions of, 726 ; Sales Tax 
Collection and collection 
charges (1949-50 to 1956-57), 
730; Sales Tax Tribunal, 
730. 


Sangameshwar, Raja of .... 64, 65, 66 

Sanitorium T. B., Jaisingpur. 843 

Sann fibres ... ... 266 

Sanskaras, Hindu, 118; Jain, 

161. 

Sapha or patka, head-dress. 114 

Sarafee . 593-94 

Saraswatipurana ... 59,63 

Sardesais of Savantvadi 77, 80, 84 
Satvahanas ... ... 63 

Sathamari, Kolhapur ... 881 

Satya Shodhak Sama.i . . 92-93 

Sava ... ... 253 

Savings schemes, small 428 

Sawai Madhavarao Peshwa ... 78 

Sayaji Mohite .... 82,8.3 

Scheduled Castes— 

Bhangis, 183; Chambhars, 

184 ; Mahars, 185. 


Scheduled Tribes— 

Phase pardhis, 194 ; Konka- 
nas, 195. 

Seasons, agricultural (see agri¬ 
cultural seasons). 


Sects, Lingayat 170, Muslims 
193. 


Seed drills (pahhar) 


285 

Seed supply 


315-16 

Service inams 


329 

Shahaji (Bavasaheb) 


83 

Shahu 


71,92 

Shahu Shikshan Prasarak 

Mandal 

820 

Shahu Udyan, Kolhainir 


863 

Shaik Nazam 


69 

Shaista Khan 


68 

Shalini Palace, IColhapur 


877 

Shambhu (Abasaheb) 


82 

Shankaracharya Math 


874 

Shankaraji Pandit 


70 

Sheep and goats 


295 

Shepu (fennel) 

.... 

264 


Page 


Sfhikshan Prasarak Mandal ... 822-23 

Shinde Mahadaji ... 76 

Shinde Yeshvantrao ... 75-76 

Shirkes ... ... 89 

Shirol ... ... 893 

Shiroli ... ... 893 

Shivaji ... ... 67 

Shivaji Market, Kolhapur ... 864 

Shivaji Pool, Kolhapur ... 860-61 

Shivaji Education Society ... 823-24 

Shivaji, Maratha Boarding 
House ... ... 826-27 

Shravan ghevada (french 
beans) .,. ... 274 

Shriharsha •• • 58 

Sickle (Vila) ... ... 287-88 

Silaharas dynasty of king. 58, 60, 61, 63 
Simantapujana ... ... 12.9 

Sitaphal (custard apple) ... 269 

Situation, geographical, Kolha¬ 
pur District .. ... 1 

Small fruited dolichos (chavli). 256 

Small-scale industries— ... 368-90 


bamboo—working, 387-88 ; 
bid! making, 388, 89 ; black- 
smithy, 382 ; brick and tile¬ 
making and pottery, 372- 
74 ; carpentry, 383-84 ; de^- 
lopment of, 642 ; gold and 
silver industry, 379-82 ; hand- 
loom weaving, 369-72 ; lac¬ 
quer works, 386-87; leather 
works, 375-76 ; oil crushing, 

384-85 ; pohe and churmuri 
making, 385-86 ; rope making, 

378-79 ; snuff manufacturing, 

389-90 ; tanning, 376-78; 

Smartas, 135. 

SMakes, region of. 52 ; deaths 
due to snake bites 52 ; non- 
poisonous, 52-54 ; poisonous,, 

55. 

Snuff manufacturing ... 389-90 

Soap industry ... ... 366 

Soils— ... ... 220-23 

Composition of, 221 ; halki 
kali mail fCBrown soil), 222 ; 
madhyam or bhctri ka%i mati 
(medium and deep-black 
soil), 222-23 ; tambadi mati 
(lateritic soil), 222. 


^madeva, inscription of ... 58 

Sources of Irrigation, taluka- 
wise 303-04 

Sovalkaris ... ••• 113 

Spade (phavada) ... 288 

Stamp Department— ... 732-33 


Collector as administrative 
head, organisation 738-34; 
stamp duty. Income from 
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INDEX 


Page 

Stamp Department—contd. 

(1949-50 to 1951-52) 734; 
stamp vendors 734; Supe¬ 
rintendent of Stamps, 733. 

Standard of Life—... ... 617-3B 

general description of' ... 617-19 

Standard of life in rural 

areas— ... ... 620-29 

big farmers 620-22; con¬ 
cluding remarks 628-29; 

landless labourers 625-26; 
medium cultivators 622-24; 
primary teachers 628 ; tenant 
cultivators 624-25 ; traders 

627-28; vaidyas and medical 
practitioners 628; village 
artisans 626-27. ... 

Description of— ... ... 620-28 

big farmers, 620-21 ; landless 
labourers 6'25 ; medium culti¬ 
vators 622-23 ; primary) 
teachers 628; tenant culti¬ 
vators 624; traders 627 ; 
vaidyas and medical prac¬ 
titioners 628; village arti¬ 
sans 626. 

Family budgets of— ... 622*28 

big farmers 622; landless 
labourers 626 ; medium culti¬ 
vators 623 ; primary teachers 
628; tenant cultivators 6’25 ; 
traders 627-28 ; vaidyas and 
medical pitactitloners 628); 
village artisans 626-27. 

Standard of life in urban 
areas— ... ... 632-38 

clerical and professional 
class 634-35; concluding 
remarks 638; skilled labour 
636-37 ; small traders 633-34 ; 
unskilled labour 637 ; well-to- 
do people 632-33. 

Description of— 
clerical and professional 
class 634 ; skilled labour 636 ; 
small traders 633 ; unskilled 
labour 637; well-t(^o people 
632. 

Family budgets of— ... 633-37 

clerical and professiooial 
class, 634-35; skilled labour 
636-37 ; small traders 633-34 ; 
unskilled labour 637; well- 
to-do people. 

State assistance to agriculture, 
and Industry ... ... 437-38 

State Transport— 
establishment and operation 
of ... ... 568-75 

Bus stands, depots, fares, 
goods transport, method of 


Page 

State Transport—(contd.) 

recruitment, passenger 
amenities, staff* and wel¬ 
fare, 574-75. 

Statistics of routes (table) ... 568-73 

Statues, Kolhapur ... ... 878-79 

Stone-roller ... ... 287 

Storing ... ... 282 

Sugar-cane.— 

area, taluka-wise, 1955-56, 

261 ; cultivation of 261-63. 
Sugar-cane crushers ... 288 

Sugar Industry, development 
ot ... ... 640-41 

Sugar manufacturing ... 353-54 

Suher (ceremonial impurity) ... liy 
Sunta ... ... 200 

Sweet orange (moaambi) ... 269 

Sweet potato (ratole) ... 271 

Tables— 

agricultural co-operative 
credit societies, opera 
tions of ... ... 411-14 

Agricultural Debtors* Relief 
Act, results achieved by 
civil courts ... ... 406 

area, houses, and population, 

(1881 to 1951) 99 

arrivals and sales in agricul¬ 
tural produce market 
committee, Gadhinglaj ... 481) 

arrivals and sales in agricul¬ 
tural produce market com¬ 
mittee, Kolhapur ... 473 

arrivals of regulated commo¬ 
dities in co-operative 
societies (1954-56) . . 487 

banking offices, ... ... 430 

banks, advances according to 
purpose . ... 436 

** banks, advances according to 

security ... ... 436 

banks, ownership of deposits. 433-35 

Bombay State Co-operative 
Bank, operations of ... 424 

civil conditions by age periods 

(all communities), . . 100 

climate— 

annual rainfall (frequen¬ 
cies). ... ... 28-29 


maximum and minimum 
temperature and humi¬ 
dity, 23 ; mean rainfall, 

26-7 ; percentage of wind 
frequencies 24-5. 
co-operative farming socie¬ 
ties, particulars of ... 244 

co-operative institutions in 

Kolhapur market ... 483 
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Tables— (contd.) 
cotton textiles, 
consumption and value of 
raw materials (1948-52). 
cotton textiles, investment 
(1948-52) ... 

cotton textiles, products 
and by-products (1948« 
52). 

crop or seasonal finance 
through co-operative 
societies. 

crops— 

cereals, taluka-wise area 
in 1955-56, 247 ; condiments 
and spices, taluka-wise 
area in 1955-56^ 263 ; drt^s 
and narcotics, taluka-wise 
area in 1955-56, 259 ; fibres, 
taluka-wise area in 1955-56, 
265 ; fodder crops, taluka- 
wise area in 1955-56, 276 ; 
food and non-food, area, 
out-turn, and prices in 
1950-51, 1951-52 and 1952- 
53, 245 ; fruits, taluka-wise 
area 1935-56, 267; oil¬ 
seeds, taluka-wise area in 
1955-56, 257 ; pulses, taluka- 
wise area in 1955-56, 254 ; 
sugar-crops, tafuka-wise 
area in 1955-56, 261; vege¬ 
tables. taluka-wise area in 
1955-56, 270. 

economically active persons 
in industries under 
processing and manufac¬ 
ture (1951) 

engineering industry, capi¬ 
tal investment of 
engineering industry, con¬ 
sumption of raw materi¬ 
als (1948-52) 

exports of gur from 
Kolhapur 

fairs, taluka-wise account 
genealogical ... 
houses and inmates, rural 
area, (1951) 

houses and Inmates, urban 
area. U951) 

implements, agricultural. 

taluka-wise in 1955-86. 
imports and exports from 
Gadhinglaj ... 
imports and exports front 
Kolhapur Municipal 
limits. 

imports and exports from 
Malkapur. 


Page 

Tables—(contd.) 

imports in Ichalkaranji 
municipal limits 

351 irrigation— 

co-operative lift irrigation 

3.51 societies, particulars of, 

307 ; food crops, irrigated, 
taluka-wise area in 1955- 

352 56, 301 ; minor irrigation 
works, particulars of, 314; 
net area irrigated according 

408 to sources of irrigation in 

1955-56, 299 ; non-food 

crops irrigated, taluka-wise 
area in 1955-56, 302 ; 

sources of water supply, 
taluka-wise in 1955-56, 
303-04. 

Joint stock companies, 
assets and liabilities ... 
Kolhapur District Central 
Co-operative Bank, Ltd., 
operations of 
iand utilisation— 

crc^ped area, details of, 
taluka-wise in 1955-56, 229 ; 
cropped area under diffe¬ 
rent crops in the district, 
in 1881-82 and 1955-56, 231- 
33; cropped area under 
different crops, taluka-wise 
in 1955-56, 230 ; cultivated 
and uncultivated area, talu¬ 
ka-wise in 1955-56, 224*25. 
Language (Mother-tongue) 
Licence holders in Kolhapur 
Market Committee 
live-stock—• 


346-48 

average annual production 
and value of, 296 ; bovine 

356 

population in 1951 and 
1956, 289; distribution of, 
taluka-wise in 1956, 299- 

357 

92; prices of, in 1958-39. 
296. 

475 

loans and subsidies to bona 

492-500 

Me craftsmen 

95 

loans and subsidies to 
Industrial Co-operative 

109 

Societies. 

manures— 

107 

compost making, details of, 
1951-52 to 1955-56, 317. 

283 

market functionaries in 
Agricultural Produce 

508 

Market Committee, 

Gadhinglaj ... 
marketplaces... 

503-04 

money-lenders— 
number of licensed. 

506-07 

money-lenders, 400; 


jcia: 

Page 

505 


444-45 

426-27 


103 

472 


441 

441 

430 

463-84 
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Tables— (contd,) 

taluka-wise distribution 
of, 401 ; transactions 

Page 

(1949-56) 

non-agricultural credit 

402 

societies, operations of— 

417-18 

persons engaged in small 


scale industries 

368-69 

population— 

engaged in agriculture, 
1951, 215; engaged in 

allied agricultural occupa¬ 
tions, 1951, 216 ; rural and 
urban, in 1881-1951, 211 ; 

rural and urban, tamka- 


wise 1951, 214; urban, 

taluka-wise in 1881, 1941 

and 1951, 212-13; rainfall 
returns of the district 
average of 1939-40 to 
1951-52, 218. 

population—^by religion 


(1881-1951) 

population of towns—by 

105 

livelihood classes 
power looms number of 

630-31 

(1953-54) 

prices of gur and ground¬ 
nut at Kolhapur (1951-52 

350 

to 1955-56) 

public limited companies. 

477 

assets and liabilities ... 
registered dealers, number 

444 

and turnover of— 
retail prices, current (15th 

538-39 

May 1955) 
rural wages—» 

annual servants (saMars), 
in 1938-39, 1948-49 and 

1956-57, 338 ; rate of, 

according to type of labour 
in 1938-39, 1948-49 and 

1956-57, 336. 

seed supply, statistics, of, 

541-43 

1954-55 and 1955-56 

316 

soils, composition of 
tenancy, stiafltistics of appli¬ 
cations filed under the 

221 

Act, 1949-50 to 1956-57 ... 

511 

selection of villages 
urban co-operative banks. 

619-20 

operations of— 
vegetable oil industry. 

419-20 

capital investment 
vegetable oil industry, 
consumption of raw 

358 

materials (1948-52) 
vegetable oil industry, 

quantity and value of 

359 

products (1948^52) 

359 


Tables— icontd.) 

Page 

wardwise distribution of 
shops in Kolhapur, 

Ichalkaranji, etc. 

514-30 

wholsale and retail price.s 

in Gadhinglaj 

483 

Tag (sann hemp) 

266 

Tagai loans ... 

437-38 

Tailoring . . 

600-01 

Talathi 

665 

Tamasha recreation 

150 

Tambaku (tobacco) 

2.59 

Tandulja 

275 

Tanks and reservoirs 

205 

Tanning 

376*78 

Tarabai 

70 

Tarabai garden. Kolhapur. 

864 

Telephone exchange.s . . 

581-82 

Temples— 

Aiam Prabhu, indo- 

Saracenic style 

034-35 

Ambabai or Mahalaxmi, 
Hemadpanti style. 

BababaLt, a Jain temple. 

883 

Babiri 

839 

Banshankari 

883 

Bhadreshwar 

836 

Bhairav 

837 

Bhirn 

836 

Bhimashankar 

885 

Binkhambi Ganpati 

871 

Bramneshwar 

871 

Dattatraya 

893,895 

Dhopeshwar 

847 

Dhuloba, Indo Saracenic 

style 

834 

Jain Mandir 

874 

Jain temple .. 

895 

Kaleshwar ... 

839,893 

Katyayani ... 

835 

^ Kedarling 

843 

Kedareshwar . . 

843-44 

Khol Khandoha 

871 

Kope$hwar ... 

847 

LaxmU Hemadpanti 

894-95 

Mahadev ... 340, 882, 892 

Margai 

873 

Maruti ... ... 840, 882 

Narayan Swami 

895 

Navagraha ... 

870 

Phirangi Mandir 

871 

Radhakrishna Mandir ... 

871 

Ramling ... .. 8«3|, 843 

Ramling, cave temple .. 

835 

Ravalnath ... 

864 

Sarveshvar ... 

893 

Sheshashayee 

872 

, Sheshashayi 

870 

Shivaji Maharaj . . 

893 

Sidhoba 

834 



Temples— (contd,) 

Page 

Temhalai or Tryamhuli. 

872 

Vishnu 

884 

Vishweshwar 

885 

Vithoba 

873 

Yamai 

Tenancy— 

844 

applications filed, statistics 
of, 331 ; Bombay Tenancy 
and Agricultural Lands 
Act, 1948, 330-31; Bom¬ 
bay Tenancy and Agricul¬ 
tural Lands (amendments) 
Act, 1955, 332-35 ; protected 
tenant, 330; system of 

329-35 

329-30. 


Tenant farming co-operatives, 

243 

Tenures— 

Inam tenure, 328-29; new 
teniire, 328; rayatwari, 
326-28. 

Thackeray (Mr.) Political 

326-29 

Agent 

Thread-girdling, ceremony 

84 

of 

Threshing and preparation 

. 120-23 

for market 

279 

Tinsmithy 

612-13 

Tipu Sultan 

77 

Tirthankars, Jain 

153 

Tirthafr— 


sacred pools—^Jamadagnya . . 
sacred pools—^Nilganga (Blue 

844 

Ganges)' 

sacred pools— PapnasU (Sin- 

835 

destfoyer) 

835 

Tobacco (tambaku) 

259 

Tomato (belvange) 

272 

Tondli (little gourd) 

273 

Top-dressing 

279 

Town Hall garden, Kolhapur 

863 

Town Hall Kolhapur 

877-78 

Town Planning Act (1954) ... 
Town Planning and valuation 
department, 813-16 ; organisa¬ 
tion 813-15 ; Bombay Town 

814 

Planniiig Act, 813; Commu¬ 
nity Development Projects, 
815-16 ; consulting surveyor 
814-15; Deputy Assistant 
Consulting Surveyor. 815; 
development of Panhala hill 


816; draft town planning 


schemes, 815 ; master plan 


of Kolhapur, 816; revenue 
officers. 815; Town Planning 
Act, 814. 


Town Planning Schemes 813, 815 

Turi (pigecm pea) ... 

25.5 


• • * • Page 

Trade— 

Bombay Agricultural Pro¬ 
duce Markets Act, 1039, • 
application of... 465*67 

Bombay Cotton Markets Act, 

1927, application of ... 465 

Bombay Shops and Establish¬ 
ments Act, 1948. applica¬ 
tion of ... ... 509 

oo-operative institution.s— 

arrivals and activities of 486*89 

economic survey of— 208 

extent of employment in 
retail and wholesale trade 
(T.) ... ... 447-49 

hawkers, business of 540 

imports ... 462 

pattern and organisation, 

change in— ... ... 451 

pedlars, their role and 
operations ... ... 501 

regulated markets, 465-86; 
Kolhapur 467-79 ; Gadhinc;- 
laj, 479-86. 

retail prices, statement of ... 541-43 

retail trade, grocery, pan- 
bidl, cloth and hosiery, 

leather, m'^icines. sweet¬ 
meats and eatables ... 511-13 

retail trade, structure, dis¬ 
persal and extent cf . 509-36 
Royal Commission 465 

Sales tax, statistics of busi¬ 
ness done by registered 
shop-keepers. ... 537-39 

trade associations 540-41 

trade centres, practices of 
trade. at . . 452' 

Trade routes— 

Mii^aj-Kojlhapur railway 
line. Poona-Ban galore 

road. Kaladgi-Devgad 
road, MJirya-Ratnagiri- 
Kolhapur-Miraj-Hydera- 


bad road ... ... 449-51 

Village shop-keepers, disper¬ 
sal of ... ... 490 

Volume Of trade, statistics of 
impofts and exports based 
on octroi returns of muni¬ 
cipalities • » ... 502-08 

weekly bazars ... ... 462-64 

whole-sale trade Centres— 

Kolhapur, Jaisingpur, 

Gadhtoglaj, Malkapur, 

Ichalkaranii Vadgaon ... 453-61 

rransport and Ckjinmunicatlons, 
economic prospects of 644-45 

Transport, economic survey of 210 
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INDEX 


Page 

Transport- 


extent of employment in 
transport services (T.) ... 546 

general condition of roads in 
the past and present ... 545 

r/did (black gram) ... ... 255-56 

Umbrella, trunk and lock 
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